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PREFACE. 

One  word  on  the  much-discussed  question  of  spelling 
Oriental  words  in  English.  Calcutta,  Cawnpore,  and  an 
occasional  otber  Indian  name  have  been  left  in  con- 
ventional  but  convenient  faultiness.  In  other  respects, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  system  last  adopted  by  the  Indian 
Government  has  been  followed :  and  the  reader  is  re- 
quested  to  bear  in  mind  that,  under  this  System,  "a" 
without  an  accent  is  short,  although  there  are  many 
instances  in  wbich  the  accent,  once  used,  is  not  repeated, 
or  is  omitted  because  palpaUy  understood  ;  "  e  "  is  pro- 
nounced  as  in  Fez  :  "  i  "  is  invariably  like  ee  ;  "  o  "  is 
an  English  o  ;  and  u  u  "  is  invariably  oo.  Aware  that 
deviations  from  an  established  principle  of  phonetics 
applied  to  langnage  are  fairly  chargeable  to  philological 
inconsistency  or  ignorance,  the  author  has  reserved  a 
respectful  argument  or  excuse  for  a  few  exceptional 
cases.  Here  and  there,  however,  he  admits  a  difficulty 
in  the  absence  of  any  authentic  native  spelling,  such  as 
for  certain  fishing  villages  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the 
Pcrsian  Gulf. 
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He  Las  been  purposely  sparing  of  aceeuts,  using  thc 

simple  long  accent  to  denote  a  marked  sound,  or  where 

the  circuraflex  would  be  written  in  French.     To  take 

one  vowel  in  illustration,  its  Effect  upon  ä  would  be  to 

deepen,  as  in  Apre :  lipon  äi,  äo,  äu,  to  separate  the  two 

vowels,  as  in  the   Italian   words  asscli  and  Aosta,  and 

the  Italian  pronunciation  of  Menel&us  ;  while  al,  aö,  aü, 

would  simply  need  the  greater  stress  upon  the  second 
letter. 

Another  word  on  the  photographs  or  original  drawings 
which  have  been  so  carefally  rcproduced  in  Mr.  Cooper's 
woodcuts.  The  views  of  Maskat  and  Masandam  stations 
are  from  photographs  by  Messrs.  Lindley  and  Warren,  of 
Bombay  :  Astrakhan  is.  from  a  Russian  photograph  ob- 
tained  on  the  spot ;  and  the  "  Kothai  Pir  Zan "  is 
from  an  original  coloured  drawing  by  Major  0.  B. 
St.  John,  R.E. 

Of  the  smaller  illustrations  or  vignettes  in  the  first 
book,  the  tailpiece  of  the  introductory  chapter,  the 
Oawnpore  Monument,  Karächi  Library,  Zobeide's  Tomb, 
and  the  Wali  of  Gwädar,  are  from  photographs:  the 
Kothai  Dukhtar  is  Mnjor  St.  John's ;  Khasab  is  by 
Lieutenant  Hewitt,  I.N.;  the  "  Chasseur  il  Cheval"  is 
by  Mr.  Gerard  Thomas,  M.A.;  and  Fäo  is  by  some  friend 
unknown.  The  remainder  are  from  original  coloured 
drawings  by  Major  Bateman-Champain,  R.E. 

In  the  second  book,  the  Zouave  and  Ezras  Tomb,  iii 
Chapter  VII. ;  the  Persians,  in  Chapters  VII.  and  VIII.;  all 
butthe  Ixistinado,  in  Chapters  IX.  andX.;  the  Shah,  and 
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the  Bridge  at  Ispahan,  in  Chapter  XL;  and  the  Georgian 
Minstrels  and  Baluchis,  in  Chapter  XII.,  are  from  photo- 
graphs.  The  rest  are  from  original  drawings,  of  which 
the  Bastinado  and  Travelling  Chapar  are  by  Captain 
W.  H.  Pierson,  RE.,  to  whom  is  due  also  the  design  on 
the  title-page ;  Demavend,  Miän-Kothal,  and  Besitun 
are  by  Major  Bateman-Champain  ;  and  others  are  by 
kind  friends,  the  Omission  of  whose  names  will  not  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  their  favours  are  unappreciated 
or  forgotten. 

Yet  one  word  more ;  last  in  order,  but  not  least 
important  in  any  sense, — the  author  would  express  his 
great  and  heartfelt  obligations  to  Major-General  Sir 
William  Baker,  R.E.,  K.C.B.,  to  Mr.  William  Thornton, 
C.B.,  and  those  authorities  at  the  India  Office  who  have 
afforded  him  the  same  steady  aid  and  support  in  the 
matter  of  this  book,  as  in  that  of  his  telegraph  super- 
intendence  generally :  a  support  which  has  comprehended 
the  sacrifice  of  timc  and  convenience,  and  the  investi- 
gation  of  dry  detail.  And  he  gladly  takes  the  present 
opportunity  of  warraly  thanking  his  successor  and  late 
coadjutor,  Major  Bateman-Champain,  RR,  and  his  late 
eoadjutors  aud  companions,  Major  Olirer  St.  John,  and 
Captain  William  Henry  Pierson,  RE.,  for  their  original 
and  valuable  drawings,  and  other  assistance  rendered  to 
him  in  preparing  his  volume  for  the  press.  He  is  also 
much  indebted,  for  a  readily-given  and  efficient  revi- 
sion  of  parts  of  his  book,  to  Major-General  Sir  Arnold 
Kemball,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  to  Lieutenant  Stiffe,  I.N.,  and 
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Mr.  Alfred  Brasher.  What  have  been  the  Services  of 
the  officers  of  Royal  Engineers  and  other  their  fellow- 
labourers,  towards  perfecting  the  "  Government  Indo- 
European  Telegraph,"  it  will  be  his  agreeable  duty 
to  render  some  account  of  in  the  following  pages. 

lf  a  "  second  last  word  "  be  allowable,  the  undersigned 
would  acknowledge,  though  by  such  acknowledgment 
he  caunot  discharge,  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  George  Grove  for  most  patient,  courteous,  and  real 
aid  in  passing  this  volume  through  the  press. 

F.  J.  G. 

1,    SOUTHWKLL   GaRDENS, 

l\th  May,  1874. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  20,  line  2,  for  lk  Ampta  "  read  "  Amtah." 

Vage,  101,  line  11,  for  "miles"  read  "inches." 

Pages  193,  194,  196  pas8im,/or  "  Khushki  Zard"  read  "  Kushk-i-zard. M 

Page  229,  line  8,  and  pages  257,  258  passim,  for  "  Whittenbacke "  read 
"Whittenback." 

Page  268,  line  6  from  bottom,/or  "Meilis"  read  "MejliR.M 

Page  373,  line  6,/or  "  Isaac  "  read  "  Izaak." 

Page  527,  last  three  lines,  for  " ;  but  neither  Mr.  Mounsey  nor  Sir  Arthur 
Cimyughame  includc  any  such  notices  in  their  "  read  ".  Mr.  Mounsey 's  report 
is  hrief,  and  Sir  Arthur  Cunynghame  does  not  include  Baku  in  his. " 

In  page  264  the  faulty  French  is  retained  in  stem  aecordance  with  the  offioial 
reeord;  but  "  conviennent,"  line  12,  is  clearly  "  surviennent,"  just  as"feriez," 
line  10,  should  be  "  rendriez." 

In  the  large  coloured  map,  erase  outer  red  lines  in  Pereian  Gulf  and  Caspian, 
transposiug  the  yeare  given  to  the  inner  lines ;  so  also  the  westernmost  line 
between  Kazvin  and  the  Caspian. 
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Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartnr's  bnw." 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

It  is  exactly  ten  years  ago  that  the  Persian  Gulf  cable, 
manufactured  and  laid  at  the  cost  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  was  under  process  of  final  submersion  be- 
tween  Karächi,  the  most  North- Westerly  of  Indian  ports, 
and  the  Turkish  Arabian  Station  of  Fäo,  or  Fäva.  The 
link  connecting  Gwädar,  then  an  obscure  fishing  village 
?  of  Makran,  and  Fäo,  a  very  molecule  amid  hamlets,  was 
completed  on  the  8th  April,  1864  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  successful  establishment  of  a  land  line  between 
Karächi  and  Gwädar,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  connect 
these  stations  also  by  submarine  cable,  and  so  strengthen 
Communications.  This  alternative  section  was  wholly 
laid  on  the.  15th  May,  1864.  But  while  the  Turkish 
and  Indian  dominions  were  thus  placed  in  instantaneous 
correspondence,  the  result  was  a  realized  fact  for  Asia 
only.  Out  of  Asia  the  benefit  of  a  Persian  Gulf  cable 
or  land  line  was  barely  perceptible.  And  no  wonder. 
There  was  an  extent  of  some  1,800  miles  to  be  traversed 
between  the  new  Station  at  Fäo  and  Constantinople, 
before  the  line  stretching  westward  was  fairly  in  Europe : 

b 
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and  there  was  a  greater  distance  again  betwcen  Constan- 
tinop7e  and  London.  The  first  of  these  divisions  was 
not  declared  open  to  traffic  tili  Februaiy  18G5,  and  the 
second  was  so  wretchedly  served  in  a  telcgraphic  sense, 
that  it  seemed  a  reasonable  question  whether  the  ordinary 
Post  or  Foreign  Office  Messenger  was  not  the  surer  and 
swifter  means  of  communication  between  her  Majesty's 
Government  at  home  and  her  Majesty  s  Ambassador  at 
the  Sublime  Porte. 

This  difficulty  in  completing  connection,  by  telegraph, 
of  two  quarters  of  the  globe  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  significant  the  one  for  the  other,  was  the  less 
readily  met,  because  the  Cis-India  land  lines  in  Asia  were 
beyond  the  immediate  control  of  her  Majesty 's  and  the 
British  Indian  Governments  ;  and  those  in  Europe  had 
formed,  not  unnaturally,  a  minor  consideration  in  the 
original  Indo-Euronean  scheine.  Much  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  creation  of  new  lines  in  Turkey  and 
Persia,  and  more  still  to  the  construction  and  disposition 
of  a  Persian  Gulf  cable :  but  it  had  been  little  contem- 
plated  that  existing  European  lines  vvould  have  presented 
so  formidable  a  barrier  as  they  have  since  proved  them- 
selves  to  be,  to  rapid  and  regulär  through  working.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  demand  for  an  electric  link  with  India, 
generally  of  an  urgent  nature,  had  become,  as  it  were, 
imperative  to  England  since  the  sad  and  serious  warn- 
ing  afforded  by  the  Mutinies ;  and  the  thing  required 
was  to  be  supplied  at  any  price  and  with  as  little  delay 
as  practicable.  The  want  was  no  longer  confined  to  com- 
mercial  or  political  interests  :  it  was  eminently  national. 
With  a  view  to  put  matters  on  a  better  footing,  the 
maiu  object  of  Government  Officers  employed  on  this 
particular  work  was  clearly  to  effect  the  readiest  and 
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safest  junctioii  that  could  be  found,  not  betvveen  England 
and  India,  as  heretofore,  but  between  England  and  a 
cable  Station  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  Asia,  Persian  as 
well  as  Turkish  lines  werc  formed  and  brought  into  re- 
quisition  by  British  workers,  either  separate  from  or 
supplementary  to  native  lines  already  in  existence.  In 
Europe,  negotiations  with  Governments  and  Administra- 
tions  were  opened,  conducted,  and  concluded ;  Inter- 
national Conferences  were  participated  in ;  and  every 
measure  was  taken  which  appeared  likely  to  promote  the 
scheme  contemplated.  From  1865  to  1870,  or  for  more 
than  five  years,  attention  was  given  to  supply  wants,  to 
remedy  failings,  and  to  remove  obstacles. 

Experiences  in  such  matters  may  be  useful  in  the 
record.  In  any  case,  a  füll  report  of  progress,  when 
sufficiently  mature,  is  due  to  the  State,  and  should  be 
satisfactory  to  the  reporters  themselves.  Nor  is  the 
necessity  less  obvious,  in  a  public  sense,  that  there  should 
be  a  reference  showing  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
great  work  like  the  Telegraph  to  India  was  undertaken 
at  all ;  and  what  have  been  and  what  now  are  its  value 
and  cost  to  the  country  from  whose  coffers  it  has  been 
carried  out  and  cavried  on.  Hence  arose  the  Suggestion 
that  a  narrative  of  the  Institution  and  development  of 
Telegraphic  Communication  between  England  and  India 
under  the  Orders  of  her  Majesty's  Government  should  be 
prepared  and  submitted :  and  hence  was  it  ruled  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  so  far  back  as 
September  1868,  that  such  reiation,  when  completed, 
should  be  published  in  a  quasi-popular  form. 

More,  however,  remains  to  be  said  on  this  head.  It  is 
not  always  pleasant  to  call  spades  by  their  proper  names; 
but  it  is  often  essential  to  do  so,  and  the  present  is  an 
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ijistauce  where  piain  Statements  should  not  be  misinter- 
preted.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  latest  Red  Sea 
eable  to  Bombay,  and  about  the  period  of  its  inauguration, 
the  Government  Telegraph  lines  to  India  were  assailed 
in  the  press  and  other  influential  quarters  in  no  measured 
terms.  Among  other  pungent  propositions,  public 
opinion  was  asked  to  "  deeide  for  itself  whether  public 
money  is  being  applied  with  common  sense  or  at  the  in- 
stigation  of  those  interested,  who  up  to  this  time  have 
monopolized  the  confidence  and  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? "  Letters  and  leaders  pursued  the  subject  so 
determinedly  that  the  Government  Officers  concerned, 
loth  to  avail  themselves  of  the  weapons  used  by  their 
assailants,  were  neverthelcss  driven  into  newspaper  con- 
troversy. 

Per  contra,  in  November  1865,  the  present  writer, 
then  Chief  Director,  had  stated  to  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment :  "  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  electric  wire 
"  can  be  conveyed  for  5,000  miles  by  sea  and  land  through 
"  the  whole  of  Europe  and  South- West  Asia  with  the 
"  same  facility  that  its  progress  may  be  traced  in  pencil 
* '  on  the  map.  ...  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  unless 
"some  unforeseen  great  accident,  physical  or  political, 
"intervene,  they  " — that  is,  the  Indian  public — "will, 
"  ere  long,  possess,  whatever  the  route,  the  means  of  sure 
"  and  speedy  communication  with  the  old  country.  .  .  /' 

About  twenty  months  later  he  had,  through  the  same 
Channel,  shown  cause  for  delays  and  failures,  without 
relaxing  effort  or  losing  hope  in  then  pending  arrange- 
rnente.  And  as  late  as  January  1869,  the  Bombay 
Government  published  in  the  local  press  his  renewed 
expressions  of  confidence  in  the  lines  impugned.  These 
are  the  conclucling  words  :  "Judging  from  antecedents, 
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'  my  own  opinion  is  in  favour  of  eventual  success  ;  and  by 
"success'  I  am  not  employing  the  ordinary  acceptation 
'  of  the  term :  past  and  present  records  will  show  this  to 
'  have  been  long  since  attained  by  the  Indo-European 
'line.  I  mean  that  the  'within  24'  and  'within  48' 
'  hour  messages  of  the  present  day  will  habitually  arrive 
'  within  12  hours  ;  that  regularity  and  correctness  may 
'  before  many  months  be  the  rule  ;  and  that  the  corre- 
'  spondence  will  be  subject  to  .even  a  lower  rate  of  tarifF 
'  than  the  present." 

The  last  extract  is  from  a  letter  just  four  years  old. 
And  what  are  the  results  to  be  quoted  in  evidencc,  now 
that  ten  years  have  passed  since  laying  the  cable  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  ?  Are  they  favourable  to  the  arguments  of 
the  Government  Officers,  or  of  those  who  set  them  aside 
as  unsupported  by  experience  or  sound  reasoning  ?  Fair 
and  impartial  judgment  is  invited  on  all  sides.  It  is 
true  that  a  Company  has  organized  and  established  a 
Submarine  Line  to  India,  the  success  of  which  afFects 
injuriously  the  revenues  of  the  State  :  but  the  Directors 
of  that  line  themselves  would  be  the  last  to  maintain 
that  the  older  and  much  vilified  telegraph,  crossing 
lands  as  well  as  seas,  was  a  rival  to  be  lightly  esteemed. 
Nor  can  it  be  a  source  of  surprise,  as  it  is  really  no 
secret,  that  they  should  seek  to  join  fortunes  in  a  common 
purse  with  their  opponents,  rather  than  continue  a  com- 
petition  as  unexpected  as  severe.  At  the  present  timc, 
the  columns  of  the  daily  papers  furnish  abundant  proof 
of  the  successful  working  of  what  is  called  the  Indo- 
European  system.  Day  after  day  do  its  wires  bring 
home  the  news  of  the  hour  :  and  at  the  very  moment  of 
writing  these  lines  does  the  casually  taken-up  Times 
of  the  morning  contain  au  urgent  message,  sadly  headed 
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"The  Bengai  Faniine,"  conveyed  by  Indo-European 
Telegraph  "  via  Tehran,"  and  addressed  from  Calcutta  at 
7.35  of  the  previous  night. 

Such  direct  and  conclusive  testimony  might  be  con- 
sidered  sufficient  answer  to  the  augurers  of  ill ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  marvellous  instances  of  instantaneous 
working  obtained  from  tests  made,  within  the  last  four 
years,  by  the  London  Offices  in  communication  with 
those  of  Persia  and  India.-  But  it  is  no  less  common  to 
ascribe  to  chance  and  good  fortune  the  successful  issues 
of  mental  and  physical  toil,  than  to  ccnsure  and  condemn 
ill-starred  agents  for  mishaps  and  reverses  due  to  adverse 
circumstances  beyond  all  human  foresight  and  control. 
And,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Government  Telegraph  to 
India  a  füll  Statement  of  proceedings  was  judged  offi- 
cially  advisable,  the  requirement  became  still  more 
urgent  on  general  grounds.  It  was  therefore  no  regret- 
table  accident  that  the  pressure  of  travel  and  other 
duties  ineidental  to  Ins  appointment  compelled  the 
Chief  Director  to  defer  the  looked-for  report  until  giving 
over  charge  in  1870,  preparatory  to  availing  himself  of 
one  year's  respite  from  work.  That  he  was,  afterwards, 
called  away  during  the  same  year  to  political  duty  and 
employed  until  March  1873  in  the  settlemcnt  of 
boundary  questions,  must  explain  the  further  delay 
apparent  in  submitting  the  volume  to  the  public.  A  few 
explanatory  words,  in  conclusion,  on  the  book  itself. 

Those  who  knew  Colonel  Patrick  Stewart,  personally 
or  by  repute,  during  his  short  but  active  career,  will  not 
need  to  be  told  why  the  opening  chapter  should  be 
devoted  to  a  sketch  of  his  lifo.  He  it  was  who,  during 
the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  (now 
I^ord  Halifax),  was  chosen  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
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wishes  of  her  Majesty's  Government  that  India  should 
be  joined  to  Great  Britain  by  Telegraph  wires ;  to  ad- 
vise  on  the  matter,  to  rcgulate,  to  control,  and  to  execute. 
The  first  entire  section  of  his  work,  the  Persian  Gulf 
Cable,  was  a  brilliant  suceess,  and  has  been  proved  a 
permanent  one.  He  scarcely  lived  to  complete  more ; 
but  he  had  put  others  in  the  way  of  achieving  what  he 
had  so  well  begun.  Conscientious  readers  will  not  dis- 
pute his  title  to  the  place  of  honour  in  these  pages. 

The  two  parts,  headed  "Telegraph"  and  "Travel" 
respectively,  are  designed  to  divide  strictly  official  nar- 
rative  from  personal  Observation  and  record.  Should 
the  first  be  found  painfully  practical  and  matter  of  fact, 
overburdened  with  official  details  and  wanting  in  the 
zest  which  keeps  the  eye  willingly  open  and  the  haud 
steady  to  the  book,  the  writer  may  reasonably  claim 
some  kind  of  excuse  in  the  necessarily  monotonous 
nature  of  the  subject.  As  for  the  second,  he  must 
accept  personal  responsibility,  and  trust  to  kindly  critics 
for  tolerant  dealing  with  his  shortcomings.  It  will,  at 
least,  possess  the  recommendation  of  trcating  of  little- 
known  countries,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  two  final 
chapters,  going  over  ground  untrodden,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions,  by  other  European  travellers  at  all. 

One  inevitable  consequeuce  of  an  Institution  such  as 
the  British  Telegraph  in  Persia,  at  least  for  those  officers 
called  away  from  Indian  Service  to  assist  in  its  rise, 
progress,  and  maintenance,  is  the  realization  of  some- 
thing  Hke  genuine  "  Overland  "  communieation  between 
England  and  India.  Those  who  return  homeward  from 
Tehran  have  the  choice  of  two  main  routes ;  one  by 
Kussia,  the  other  by  Turkey.  For  those  who  proceed, 
on  the  other  haud,  to  India  from  the  Persian  capital, 
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there  is  tlie  Baghdad  routc,  the  Bushahr  route,  and  the 
complete  land  routc  by  Karmfui  and  Baluchistan.  The 
vespective  merits  of  all  these  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  suf- 
ficiently  exeraplified  in  the  course  of  tbis  volume  to 
make  present  mention  superfluom  Meanwhile,  it  may 
be  fitly  remarked  that  the  "  Ovcrland  "  here  indicated 
does  not  rest  its  titular  claim  ou  the  transit  of  a  narrow 
isthmus,  the  very  material  of  wbicli  was  not  long  since 
abstracted  by  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lcsscps  ;  its  intcgrity  as 
a  meaus  of  land  communication  having  been  already 
impaired,  at  the  outset,  by  a  water  passage  of  some 
hours  on  the  Nile  and  Mahmudieh  canal. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MEMOIR   OF   COLONEL   PATRICK   STEWART. 

The  subject  of  the  following  brief  sketch  is  one  of  those 
men  to  whom  a  single  chapter  of  an  ordinary  volume 
can  render  but  poor  justice.  It  is  therefore  quite  as 
mucli  because  Patrick  Stewart,  as  originator  of  the  first 
practica!  Telegraph  to  India,  is  entitled  personally  to  the 
first  place  of  consideration  in  a  history  of  that  Telegraph, 
as  because  he  has  left  behind  him  a  distinguished 
Dame  and  examplc,  that  the  merest  biographical  out- 
line is  given  to  a  character  worthy  of  a  füll  and  care- 
fully  finished  portrait.  It  is  a  character  which  merits 
Imitation  as  well  as  study ;  and  as  it  could  not  fail  to 
influence  those  moving  within  its  ränge  during  a  short 
but  busy  life,  so  should  a  record  of  its  existence  be 
perpetuated  for  the  advantage  of  new  generations. 

Patrick  Stewart  was  the  second  son  of  James  Stewart, 
Esquire,  of  Cairnsinore,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  He  was 
born  at  the  family  residence  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1 832,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  was  sent  to  the  Orange, 
near  Sunderland,  in  Durham,  then  kept  by  Dr.  Cowan. 
Thcnce,  having  bcen  there  more  than  fonr  years,  he  went 
for  a  time  to  Peiry  Hill,  at  Sydenham.  On  the  close 
of  the  Midsummer  vacation  of  1848  he  entered  the 
East  India  Company 's  Military  College  at  Addiscombe, 
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when  the   late   Sir   Ephraim  Stannus   was   Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Now  that  Addiscombe  is  among  the  things  of  tbe 
past,  and  as  even  balf  a  score  of  years  etfect  much 
towards  tbe  obliteration  of  a  mere  reminiscence,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  011  an  Institution 
which  bas  produced  many  remarkable  inen  of  more  than 
Indian  reputation.  Two  years*  experience  of  tbe  place 
in  tbe  capacity  of  Orderly  Offieer,  thougb  bardly  equal 
to  a  cadets  probation  for  tbe  same  period,  is,  perbaps,  a 
better  Warrant  of  comprehension  of  tbe  subject  tbau  any 
amount  of  remote  investigation  ;  and  it  was  for  the  last 
montb  or  two  of  such  experience  that  the  present  writer 
bad  the  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
brigbt,  intelligent,  fair-haired  boy  with  wbom  in  after 
inanhood  it  wras  bis  fortune  to  be  associated,  and  to 
whose  career  this  chapter  is  devoted. 

The  old  College  at  Addiscombe  was  formed  bytransfer 
of  the  East  India  Company 's  Military  cadets  from  Mario  vv 
and  Woolwich,  in  1801),  to  the  house  and  grounds  near 
Croydon  formerly  belonging  to  Lord  Liverpool.  During 
the  time  of  that  distinguished  statesman  tbe  place  had 
been  the  resort  of  many  great  men  of  tbe  period  ;  and 
its  associations  are  eminently  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  social  and  political  history  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third.  It  may  not  be  generally  knowrn, 
that,  after  possession  by  the  East  India  Company  and 
during  the  Governorship  of  Major  Carmichael  Smythe 
of  the  Bengal  Eugineers,  tbe  late  William  Makepeaee 
Thackeray,  that  officer's  stepson,  was  an  inmate  of  tbe 
mansion.1     Thougb    not    in    the    most  picturesque  part 

1  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to  infer  that  one,  whose  aflectionate  instincts  were 
scarcely  less  reniarkable  than  his  intellectual  powers,  shouhl  have  derived  hi» 
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of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  counties  of  England,  it  is 
in  a  fine  healthy  locality,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  of  very  charniing  spots. 

There  were  about  150  Cadets  in  the  College,  and  these 
formed  four  distinct  sections  : — 

1.  Students  in  their  fourth,  or  last  half  year  of  study 

distinguished  as  old  cadets. 

2.  Those  in  their  third  term,  or  young  cadets. 

I*.  Those  in  their  second  term,  or  second  half  of  the 
first  year  ;  and 

4.  Those  undergoing  the  experience  of  the  first  half 
year  : 
the  two  last  being  not  very  elegantly  styled  "  Browns  " 
and  "  Greens  "  respectively. 

At  the  close  of  each  half  year,  whether  June  or 
December,  the  old  cadets  were  draughted  away  to  their 
respective  destinations  :  those  who  had  passed  the  highest 
ordeal,  to  Chatham  as  Engineers  ;  the  next  in  inerit  into 
the  Artillery ;  and  the  least  successful  on  examination, 
to  the  Infantry.  A.Cavalry  commission  was  occasionally 
available,  according  to  interest  or  inclination,  essentially 
the  former.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  faults  or 
shortcomings  of  the  institution  were  few  in  comparison 
with  its  use  as  a  rearing-place  of  young  military  aspi- 
rants  ;  and  that  those  few  mainly  arose  froin  defects 
of  discipline  in  Controlling  unruly  spirits.  Among  its 
Professors  were  many  whose  names  live  in  the  scientific 
world  as  well  as  in  the  memory  of  the  Addiscombe  cadet. 
Its  Governors  are  thought  of  with  afiectionate  regard  by 
those  who  not  only  knew  them  as  men,  but  could  sym- 

predilections  for  Indian  sccnes  and  Indian  persona  froiu  tliis  early  family 
connection  with  a  nursery  of  Indian  celebrities,  as  froin  a  yet  more  distant 
retrospect  of  India  itself. 
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pathise  with  their  responsibilities  as  discharging  an 
important  trust ;  and  set  in  the  balance  with  similar 
establishments  at  Lome  and  abroad,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Hon.  Company's  Military  College  at 
Addiscombe  would  put  in  a  creditable  appearance. 

Patrick  Stewart  was  not  a  boy  to  remain  long  unknown, 
or  in  a  secondary  position.  At  the  end  of  Ins  first  term 
at  Addiscombe  he  came  out  first  of  the  "  Greens  "  in  Ma- 
thematies  and  Fortification,  and  his  general  character  for 
ability  and  assiduity  was  such  as  to  stamp  him  a  Student 
of  unusual  promise.  Whether  it  is  that  the  subject  is 
not  so  populär,  or  that  it  has  not  possessed  chroniclers 
of  equal  attraction,  it  may  be  hard  to  say  ;  but  the  strictly 
military  curriculum  of  study  has  never  been  so  thoroughly 
and  pleasantly  known  to  the  general  reader  as  that  of 
Rugby  or  Harrow.  Yet  there  were  many  Tom  Browns 
and  Walters1  at  Addiscombe,  as  there  must  be  in  all 
large  assemblies  of  English  gentlemen's  sons.  Young 
Stewart  possessed  one  of  those  natures  for  which  honour 
and  high  principle  were  guiding  stars,  without,  as  it 
were,  any  outward  evidence  of  their  shining.  Free  from 
any  semblance  of  pride  or  pedantry,  he  preferred  study 
to  idleness,  and  manly  sport  to  boyish  dissipation  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  with  no  surprise  that  we  find  him,  during 
his  first  few  months'  residencc  at  the  school,  glad  to  get 
to  his  books  and  escape  certain  recognized  exhibitions 
which  may  be  called  of  a  modified  music-hall  character, 
and  in  which  it  was  the  special  privilege  of  the  "  Greens  " 
to  display  their  powers  for  the  amusement  of  the  old 
cadets.  Boxiug  and  singing  were  conspicuous  among 
these.  Now,  a  spar  may  not  be  unwholesome  exercise,  nor 
a  fight  always  unprofi table  occupation,  in  a  wide  sense  of 

1  See  Mr.  Farrar's  "  St.  WinifmT*  ;  or,  the  World  of  School." 
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the  words ;  but  a  sensible  lad  of  sixteen  does  not  in- 
variably  apprehend  why  he  sliould  make  himself  a  public 
spectacle  in  either.  Again,  it  is  not  always  easy  or  con- 
venient  to  exercise  vocal  accopmlishments  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  bigger  boys ;  and  when  to  these  com- 
pulsory  representations  the  vice  of  drinking  is  added,  it 
is  surely  better  to  see  the  power  of  resistance  efFectually 
applied  than  the  hand  extended  in  token  of  approval 
and  sympathy.  Before  long,  however,  and  by  the  kind 
and  readily-offered  aid  of  one  or  two  true  friends — for  there 
is  unmistakeable  truth  in  the  friendship  of  boys — Patrick 
Stewart  made  for  himself  a  comfortable  social  position, 
and  feil  easily  into  the  groove  of  a  cadet's  life,  both  as 
regards  the  goodwill  and  esteem  of  his  companions  and 
the  tight  stock  and  uniform  so  ominous  of  a  future  career 
of  discipline.  As  for  parades,  there  must  have  been 
something  like  fifteen  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

That  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  want  of  relief  from 
a  strict  attention  to  work  and  duty  his  companions  of 
boyhood  would  bear  ample  testimony ;  and,  irrespective 
of  participation  in  football  and  the  regulation  school 
games,  there  is  a  record  that,  during  his  seeond  term, 
one  Monday  afternoon  in  March,  after  a  parade  of  two 
hours'  duration,  he  and  four  companions  started  for  a 
chalk-pit  about  5^  miles  distant,  on  the  Godstone  road, 
he  and  one  other  only  reaching  the  goal,  and  returning 
to  declare  the  whole  distance  of  11  miles  performed 
in  one  hour  and  three-quarters.  A  mile  in  six  minutes 
was  his  practised  running. 

During  his  seeond  year  of  Addiscombe  life  there  is  a 
marked  period  of  disturbances,  in  which,  however, 
Stewart  seems  to  have  had  little  concern.  The  dis- 
orderly   dement  was  exhibited  at  this  time  in  a  more 
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prominent  manner  than  usual,  and  recourse  was  had  to 
stern  and  severe  measures.  Üur  cadet  was  made,  in  bis 
fourth  term,  a  Corporal,  and  in  this  capacity  found  him- 
self  in  no  very  enviable  position,  having  to  exercise 
supervision  and  to  find  fault  where  such  intorference 
would  not  always  be  well  received.  But  the  necessity 
of  schooling  and  practice,  in  enforeing  as  in  enduring 
discipline,  is  suffieiently  urgent  in  a  niilitary  career  to 
demand  early  attention  ;  and  the  system  of  Corporal 
Cadets  is  no  doubt  as  wholesonie  as  it  is  useful.  His 
progress  in  study  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  so  rapid 
asthat  he  continued  to  maintain  the  high  position  in  his 
class  and  among  his  cornrades  which  he  had  attained  on 
first  adinission.  Especially  was  it  in  mathematics  and 
fortification  that  he  became  distinguished.  Head  of  his 
term  in  mathematics  at  the  end  of  his  tliird  half  year  as 
the  first,  we  find  him  at  the  complction  of  the  füll  period 
of  two  years  caiTyingofF  the  first  Fortification  and  seeond 
Mathematical  prize,  together  with  the  Sword  and  Pollock 
Modal,  the  former  being  a  reward  for  conduct,  the  latter 
for  progress  in  study. 

As  among  the  choicest  of  ordinary  mundane  returus 
of  a  toilsome  career  are  the  congratulations  of  old 
friends  on  a  fairly-achieved  success,  so  among  the  faircst 
records  of  Patrick  Stewart 's  biography  would  be  thosc 
many  spontaneous  testimonials  of  his  work  contained  in 
the  congratulatory  letters  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
Service.  A  letter  from  a  brother  Engineer  in  Brompton 
Barracks  addressed  to  Cairnsmore  immediately  followed 
the  news  of  his  Addiscombe  successes.  The  writer  has 
sincc  nobly  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Had 
he  been  living,  he  would  assuredly  have  paidoned  these 
(juotations : — 
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"One  line  to  congratulate  you  on  the  well-deserved 
succcss  of  your  dear  Pat.  He  has  indeed  done  bravely, 
and  realized  what  his  friends  expected  of  him.  I  say 
'  expected/  for  all  who  know  him  would  expect  from 
him  what  fevv  others  could  even  hopc  from  those  who 
are  not  Pats.  I  was  quite  horrified  to  see  the  hollows 
all  over  his  body,  and  his  bones  sticking  out.  ...  I 
feel  quite  proud  of  him  when  I  hear  anybody  speak  of 
him,  and  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  great  chums ;  and 
I  look  forward  with  no  small  pleasure  to  have  him  with 
me  at  Chatham." 

It  was  the  usual  practice  for  Addiscombe  cadets  quali- 
fying  as  Engineers  to  receive  commissions  as  Ensigns  at 
home,  and  remain  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Chatham,1 
whence,  and  after  which  probation,  they  proceeded  to 
India.  The  choice  of  Presidency  was  generally  given  to 
the  most  forward  of  the  term ;  but  the  final  distribution 
depended  naturally  on  local  exigencies  and  requirements. 
Stewart  selected  and  obtained  Bengal,  the  most  populär 
Presidency  among  the  cadets,  and  for  excellent  reasons  : 
it  basked  in  the  special  sunshine  of  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment, and  it  offered  by  far  the  greater  number  of  good 
appointments.  Bombay,  partly  from  position,  partly 
from  a  certain  encrgy  and  impulsiveness  which  kept  it 
more  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world, 
was  the  second  in  consideration ;  and  Madras  was  un- 
mistakeably  last  on  the  list.  Indeed,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned  whether  any  but  those  influenced  by  family  or 
friendly  connections  with  the  place  would  have  chosen 
Madras  at  all  as  a  field  for  action. 

Ensign  Stewarts  entrance  to  Chatham  life  was  accom- 
plished  in  the  orthodox  manner.     He  had  to  fit  up  his 

1  In  1852  the  period  was  extended  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  months. 
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one  room,  dividing  off  tlie  bed  by  a  sereen,  and  intro- 
ducing  the  essential  furuiture.  In  the  process,  be 
became  acquainted  not  only  with  liis  own  chairs,  tables, 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  table-linen,  but  with  Ins  own 
mops,  brooms,  pails,  and  cooking  Utensils.  He  had, 
then,  to  be  initiated  and  practised  in  the  daily  pursuits, 
whether  of  duty,  pleasure,  or  necessity  :  attendance  at 
parades  in  the  morning,  surveys  during  the  day,  and 
mess  in  the  evening,  with,  perhaps,  what  was  called 
"extra  work,"  such  as  French  and  journalising  at  night, 
formed  a  not  uncommon  order  in  the  programme.  A 
small  yacht  in  the  Medway  afforded  something  of  recrea- 
tion ;  but  of  shooting,  there  is  mention  only,  at  the 
time,  of  one  eovey  of  partridges  pursued  by  half  the 
garrison  tili  the  birds  were  so  wild  there  was  no  getting 
near  them. 

Not  many  months,  however,  had  passed  when  archi- 
tectural  drawings,  and  projects  for  attack  and  demoli- 
tion,  engaged  his  attention  ;  and  these  were  succeeded 
by  more  special  employment  in  reviewing  a  plan  whicli 
had  been  put  forward  for  the  sea-coast  defences  of 
England.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
young  officer's  report  on  this  last  important  matter  was 
favourably  received  by  the  recognized  authoritie3  in 
military  science. 

The  Exhibition  of  1851,  to  which  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  admission  prior  to  its  formal  opening, 
was  an  occasion  to  him  of  high  gratification.  The 
"  splendid  pieces  of  machinery,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
were  well  fitted  to  attract  his  particular  notice,  and 
awake  enthusiasm  in  the  course  of  description.  The 
studies  of  this  year  were  pleasantly  relieved  by  an  occa- 
sional  visit  to  friends  in  London,  inspection  of  monu- 
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ments  and  objects  of  gcneral  or  scientific  interest  in  the 
inetropolis,  and  a  levee  and  prescntation  at  St.  James's 
Palace. 

In  1852,  therc  is  recorded  a  civil  engineering  excur- 
sion  from  Chatham  to  some  of  the  principal  towns  and 
notable  places  in  England  ;  the  little  expense  and  great 
advantage  attending  which  method  of  combining  amuse- 
ment  and  instruction  should  be  suggestive  of  frequent 
repetition.  The  party  consisted  of  ten  cadets  and  a 
superintendingofficer.  From  the  Great  Western  terminus 
in  London  they  went  by  express  to  Swindon,  whcre 
they  visited  the  large  engine  manufactory  and  iron- 
works.  From  Swindon  they  went  to  Bristol  and  Clifton, 
down  the  Avon,  across  the  Severn,  and  up  the  Wye  to 
Chepstow ;  where,  landing  with  his  comrades  imme- 
diately  below  the  new  bridge,  young  Stewart  had  the 
great  good  fortune  to  be  accompanied  over  the  works 
by  Brunei  himself.  From  Chepstow  they  proceeded  to 
Card iff  and  its  docks  ;  thence  to  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  its 
iron  works  ;  thence  to  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  London  again.  At  the  close  of  a 
plcasant  and  profitable  fortnight  they  were  back  at 
Chatham. 

This  agreeable  and  practical  lesson  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated  the  preliminary  or  English  course  of 
engineering  study.  On  the  30th  June  of  the  same  year 
Patrick  Stewart  embarked  at  Gravesend  for  Calcutta. 
He  had  taken  his  passage,  vid  the  Cape,  in  the  Maid- 
stone, a  sailing  vessel.  Some  warm-hearted  young  com- 
panions  made  marked  demonstration  of  their  friendship 
by  escorting  him  to  the  very  side  of  the  ship  as  she  was 
in  the  act  of  weighing  anchor. 

A  voyage  to  India  round  the  Cape,  however  tedious 
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and  unprofitable  to  some,  may  be  productive  of  both 
cnjoymeut  and  benefit  to  many,  especially  to  those  who, 
with  a  keen  sensibility  to  novelty  and  outward  im- 
pressions,  possess  that  bappy  facility  of  Observation, 
with  intent  to  apply,  peculiar  to  ccrtain  constitutions. 
The  recollcction  of  threc  or  four  months  passed  at  sea 
must  necessarily  be  vague  in  after  lifo,  and  the  morc  so 
as  a  voyage  is  ropeated  ;  but  the  diary  of  such  episodes 
is  not  a  whit  the  less  valuable  on  that  aecount ;  and  a 
reeord  of  such  experience,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a 
sraall  manuscript  volume  or  home  letters,  may  be  safely 
recommended  to  every  young  adventurer  who  can 
handle  a  pen,  whatever  liis  Station  or  employment. 
Stewart'»  sbip  letters,  written  with  all  the  candour  and 
genuineness  of  honest  boyhood,  give  many  signs  of  a 
reasoning  intelligence  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind 
which  belong  essentially  to  the  full-grown  man.  Por-. 
traits  of  fellow-passengers  and  the  narrative  of  adven- 
tures  and  amusements  of  a  voyage  diftering  little  from 
other  voyages  are  thus  agreeably  varied  with  descriptions 
of  scenery,  people,  and  atmospheric  phenomena.  They 
made  a  passage  of  unu.sual  rapidity,  having  left  the 
English  coast  on  the  4th  July  and  taken  in  the  pilot  at 
Sägar  on  the  13th  October,  or  less  than  three  months, 
allowing  for  a  ten  days'  detention  at  the  Cape.  At 
Table  Bay  they  were  visited  by  one  of  those  strono* 
north-westerly  gales  against  which,  notwithstanding  their 
frequent  oecurrence,  the  shipping  appears  to  have  been 
but  little  protected.  80  unsafe  indeed  were  they  con- 
sidered  in  that  particular  instance,  that  a  life-boat  and 
some  of  the  largest  trading-boats  were  despatched  from 
the  shore,  to  land  the  soldiers  in  the  event  of  aeeident  to 
the  vessel  in  her  exposed  anchorage.     Owing  \o  doten- 
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tion  for  a  day  at  Sägar,  a  well-known  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hugli,  Stewart  and  a  fellow-passenger 
landed,  and  penetratcd  the  jungle.  The  young  Engineer, 
intuitively  a  sportsman,  did  not  fail  to  notice  there  the 
recent  tracks  of  very  large  tigers. 

Gazetted  a  Second  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  from  the 
16th  October,  1852,  Patrick  Stewart  did  not  long  remain 
unemployed  at  Calcutta.  However  warm  his  reception 
and  pleasant  his  sojourn  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Mr.  John  Colvin,1  in  Alipur,  and  however  attractive  the 
snipe-shooting  excursions  to  Nil  Ganj  and  the  general 
novelty  of  outdoor  and  indoor  Indian  amusements,  he 
readily  availed  himself  of  a  friendly  Suggestion  to  apply 
for  appointment  to  a  vacancy  in  the  Canal  Department 
under  Oolonel  Cautley.  This  officer  being,  however, 
absent  some  thousand  miles  up  country,  the  application 
could  not  be  answered  at  once ;  and  in  the  meantime 
Colonel  Garstin,  Commanding  Engineer  at  Calcutta, 
found  work  for  his  newly  arrived  subalterns  in  a  sur- 
vey  within  easy  distance  of  the  Presidency.  There 
was  some  talk  of  sending  young  Engineer  officers  to 
Birmah,  for  annexation  in  that  quarter  was  then  im- 
minent.  But  the  prospect  was  not  inviting,  and  the 
chance  of  active  service  seemed  at  the  moment  to  have 
passed  away. 

In  November  he  started  for  Bardwän,  near  which 
place  he  had  been  instructed  to  commencc  the  survey. 
The  "bands,"  or  artificial  banks  of  the  Damuda,  a 
river  running  into  the  Hugli,  were  to  be  carefully  in- 
spected ;  and  tlic  tract  of  country  to  be  surveyed  was 
stated  to  be  from  12  to  15  miles  in  width  and  70  in 
length,  in  addition  to  which  numerous  lincs  of  levels 

1  Afterwards  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North  West  Provinces. 
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were  to  be  taken.  Measuring  from  its  north-westerly 
extremity  to  Ainpta,  opposite  Calcutta,  the  "  district," 
in  technical  phrase,  may  be  said  to  have  extended  about 
100  miles.  Those  who  know  the  localities  would  readily 
recognize  the  scene  of  Operations  between  the  Damuda 
and  a  seeond  river,  the  Rup  Narain.  The  waters  of 
both  were  kept  within  their  natural  banks  by  a  common 
but  costly  contrivance  ;  and  the  objeet  of  the  survey 
was  to  ascertain  whether  no  otlier  and  more  economical 
method  could  be  adopted.  Lieutenant  de  Bourbel  was 
associated  with  Lieutenant  Stewart  on  this  serviee ;  but 
their  individual  duties  kept  tliem,  as  a  rule,  many  miles 
apart.  The  latter,  though  somcwhat  ailing  on  first 
reaching  Bardwän,  seems  to  have  had  sufficiently  good 
general  health  to  enjoy  bis  tent  life  in  the  eold  weather. 
During  leisure  hours,  Ins  dog,  Ins  gun,  and  a  country 
abounding  with  large  and  snuill  game,  afforded  him 
ample  means  of  recreation. 

But  as  the  hot  winds  and  hot  season  drew  on,  fever 
and  its  accompaniments  made  troublesome  Visitation. 
Attended  by  kind  friends  on  those  occasions,  the  kindly 
feelings  of  reciprocity  engendered  in  Ins  own  breast  were 
destined  to  receive  a  shock  not  uncommon  in  India. 
His  description  of  the  sad  and  sudden  death,  by  cholera, 
of  a  young  and  amiable  lady,  the  wife  of  an  officer,  in 
the  "  Compound  "  or  enclosure  of  whose  house  his  tents 
were  pitched,  reveals  a  sensibility  not  unbecoming  a 
brave  and  noble  nature.  The  language  of  honest  pathos 
and  sympathy  in  which  the  calamity  is  detailed  is 
appropriate  to  a  narrative  of  whicli  tlie  bare  realityjias 
a  thrilling  internst. 

Colonel  Cautley  had  forwarded  the  application  for 
Stewarts  employment  on   the  canals,   and  had   offered 
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bim  an  appointment  on  the  executive  staff  of  the  Ganges 
Canal  Department,  which  he  had  not  hesitated  to 
accept.  Other  openings,  however,  presented  themselves 
to  him  ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  May,  1853,  he 
writes  that  he  has  been  gazetted  to  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Electric  Telegraphs  during  the  absence  of 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  then  on  special  duty  in  Europe. 
His  prolonged  and  tedious  survey  had  been  completed  ; 
and  his  proposal  for  a  new  bed  to  the  Damuda,  10 
miles  in  extent,  though  at  first  approved,  was  eventually 
countermanded  on  account  of  the  expensive  nature  of 
the  work. 

The  position  now  occupied  was  an  important  one,  and 
the  fact  of  its  importance  naturally  enhanced  the  credit 
of  the  young  man  of  oneand-twenty  who  had  been 
selccted  as  a  fitting  incumbent.  His  selection,  moreover, 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Local  Government  on 
immediate  experience  of  his  merits,  and  without  any 
solicitation  or  even  expectation  on  his  part.  Mr.  Siddons, 
the  Chemical  Examiner  to  Government,  had  been  first 
appointed  to  act  for  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  but  on  the 
death  of  that  gentleman,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  by 
cholera,  Stewart  was  immediatelv  directed  to  officiate. 
In  no  country  but  India  could  the  abilities  of  a  young 
military  ofiicer  be  provided  with  the  wide  field  for  dis- 
play  suddenly  exemplified  in  instances  such  as  this.  He 
found  himself  in  charge  of  an  office  at  the  Presidency, 
with  a  lanre  establishment  of  assistants,  as  head  of  a 
Department  in  direct  communication  with  the  Govern- 
ment, to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  own  master.  Con- 
fidential  intelligence  connected  with  State  interests  must 
necessarily  pass  through  his  hands :  he  would  be  brought 
constantly  before  the  notice  of  the  highest  authorities  of 
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thc  land  ;  no  woncler  that  he  feit  gratified  at  tbe  compli- 
ment  paid  to  bis  talents  and  industry. 

His  early  observations,  on  taking  ehargc  of  the  Tele- 
graph in  Bengal,  are  sufficiently  relevant  to  the  present 
work  to  call  for  passing  record.  He  writes  from  Calcutta 
in  May : — "  Tbe  lightning  has  come  into  thc  offices 
several  timcs  lately,  destroying  parts  of  the  instrumenta 
completely,  and  sounding  all  tbe  alarms.  I  have  now 
before  me  one  of  the  coils  of  finc  wire,  the  cardboard  of 
which  was  burned  to  a  cinder  last  night,  and  the  wire 
itself  melted  by  the  lightning,  without  injuring  seriously 
anyone  in  the  office.  On  the  lower  parts  of  the  line 
near  the  bay,  there  are  immense  numbers  of  wild  buffa- 
loes  that  continually  come  to  rub  themselves  on  the 
posts  of  the  telegraph,  and  not  unfrequently  knock  them 
down  or  break  them.  I  hope  to  pay  my  respects  to 
some  of  them  this  weck.  Grcat  numbers  of  birds,  such 
as  crows,  kites,  fishing  eagles,  &c,  have  been  killed 
while  sitting  on  the  iron  rods,  by  flashes  of  lightning 
passing  along  them."  About  a  fortnight  latcr  the  writer 
reports  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  of  encountering  the  buffa- 
loes,  and  that  he  is  expecting  two  pairs  of  horns,  which 
are  to  be  sent  home  should  they  arrivc  in  tolerably  good 
condition. 

Lieutenant  Stewart,  besides  making  tours  of  inspec- 
tiou,  was  employed  in  arranging  for  the  transmission 
and  distribution  of  stores  and  instrumenta  for  the  whole 
line  from  Calcutta  to  Lahor,  and  from  Agra  to  Indor, 
1,700  miles  of  telegraph.  Nor  did  the  lines  down  the 
river  escape  Ins  attention.  Among  his  first  acts  was 
to  lay  down  and  put  in  working  order  a  10-mile  line 
from  the  Diamond  Harbour  Station  to  a  dansrerous 
shoal  in  the  Hugli,  the  progress  of  vessels  over  which 
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it  was  important  to  report  to  Government.  It  was  only 
in  the  first  month  of  his  incumbency  that  he  received 
Orders  to  send  stores  of  every  description  for  a  line  from 
Prom  to  Sandoway  in  Birraah.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  illustrative  of  the  then  fast  growing  sus- 
picion  of  the  actions  and  motives  of  their  rulers  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  India,  that  the  majority  of  Ü\e 
natives  did  not  believe  in  the  working  of  the  telegraph 
lines  at  all,  and  in  many  cases  maintained  that  we 
"  were  cheating  thera  out  of  their  money  without  being 
able  to  send  a  single  message  !  " 

In  October,  Stewart  was  appointed  Aide-de-camp  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- West  Provinces, 
on  Mr.  Colvin's  accession  to  that  high  office.  But  such 
proof  of  personal  regard  and  friendliness  could  have  but 
temporary  effect.  An  officer  of  the  scientific  branch  of 
the  army,  and  of  such  high  repute  for  so  young  a  man, 
could  not  be  spared  for  duties  comparatively  trivial ; 
and  the  Aide-de-camp  still  continued  to  control  the 
wires,  on  the  understanding  that  relief  from  the  depart- 
mental  superintendence  would  restore  him  to  more 
strictly  military  duty  in  superintending  a  fortified  can- 
tonment  projected  for  Firuzpur.  When,  moreover,  Mr. 
Colvin  had  his  audience  of  leave  of  the  Govemor-General, 
Lord  Dalhousie  took  the  opportunity  of  the  otticial 
attendance  of  the  young  Engineer,  to  address  him  by 
name,  and  thank  him  for  the  able  assistance  he  had 

* 

rendered  Government  since  he  had  held  charge  of  the 
Telegraph.  Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  returned  from  England,  and  Lieutenant  Stewarts 
connection  with  the  Indian  telegraphs  ceased,  at  least 
for  a  time. 

While  on  this  sulvject,  an  article  may  be  quoted  from 
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the  Frietid  of  India,  dated  the  6th  April,  1854.  Con- 
temporary  opinion  is  always  of  value  when  obtaincd 
from  a  reliable  sourcc.  In  this  case  thc  high  character 
of  the  paper  needs  no  evidence  :  but  there  is  further 
evidence  than  anv  contained  in  its  columns  to  show  tbat 
the  published  eulogium  was  merely  an  act  of  justice  : — 

M  There  is  one  officer  who  has  been  concerned  in  the  successful 
introduction  of  tlie  Electric  Telegraph,  who  has  never  received 
his  due  meed  of  approbation  from  the  public.  To  Mr.  Stewart, 
while  acting  as  Superintendent  of  the  experimental  liue,  is  due 
the  credit  of  niaking  all  those  arrangements  which  are  so  es- 
seutial  to  suceess,  yet  are  so  sei  dorn  appreciated.  Partly  from 
the  absence  of  any  tangible  result,  and  partly  perhaps  from  the 
Impression  that  so  very  young  an  officer  could  lend  no  serious 
aid  to  the  work  in  band,  bis  Services  have  been  overlooked  by 
all  except  his  superiors.  Yet  his  task  was  by  no  means  light. 
The  line  was  to  be  extended  at  once  to  Lahor,  a  distance  of 
1,280  miles  ;  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
depöts  should  be  established  at  seven  different  places,  and 
Government  and  the  public  were  alike  known  to  be  feverishly 
impatient  for  success.  Meamvhile,  each  successive  ship  dis- 
charged  in  Calcutta  a  portion  of  the  materials  reopüred.  Forty 
artificers  arrived.  Tben  came  tons  of  wire,  and  miles  of  wire 
insulated  witb  gutta-percba,  besides  the  machines  for  straighten- 
ing  the  liues.  Thousands,  or  we  niay  say  hundreds  of  thousauds, 
of  posts  were  to  be  fixed  at  equidistant  places  all  along  this 
immense  line,  part  of  which  runs  through  a  tract  where  bam- 
boos  are  only  known  by  name,  and  where  tiniber  is  an  almost 
unattainable  luxury.     Then  all  these  posts  were  to  be  grooved. 

"They  were  to  be  set  up  'properly,'  a  phrase  which  will  be 
readily  comprehended  by  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  instruct 
native  artificers  to  act  according  to  rule  on  a  work  of  which  they 
do  not  know  the  pbject  or  the  reason.  Lastly,  all  this  was  to  be 
effected  in  a  country  where  there  is  but  one  road  and  no  rail- 
wTays,—  where  delay  is  a  habit,  and  unconscious  disobedience 
perpetual, — and  by  an  officer   with    no  authority  over  auyone 
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except  his  signallers, — and  so  young,  that  his  appointment  was 
received  with  a  feeling  of  surprise.  Let  our  readers  remember 
how  impossible  a  large  combined  Operation  is  in  thia  country, 
how  frequently  the  most  explicit  instructions  are  misunder- 
stood,  and  how  great  a  danger  existed  of  wires,  men,  and  ma- 
chinery  all  turning  up  anywhere  except  in  juxta-position,  and 
they  will  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  task.  Mr.  Stewarts 
energy,  perseverance,  and  good  temper  accomplished  this  most 
annoying  duty.  By  dint  of  endless  correspondence,  which  in- 
cluded  the  Military  Board  and  the  executive  Engineers,  all  was 
placed  in  train.  The  artificers  were  despatched  by  stearaer  to 
the  depöts,  and  reached  them.  The  wire  was  carried  by  steamer 
and  bullock-carts  to  thirty-two  dififerent  places  between  Cal- 
cutta  and  Benares  alone,  all  at  unequal  distances,  and  all, 
therefore,  requiring  their  special  length  of  coil.  The  straighten- 
ing  niachines  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  they  were  raade  at  the 
Kidderpur  iron-yard,  under  Mr.  Stewarts  immediate  super- 
intendence.  Throughout  the  line  there  was  not,  we  believe,  a 
blunder,  or  a  single  day's  delay,  and  when  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
arrived,  he  found  himself  able  to  drive  on  the  work  as  rapidly 
as  if  he  himself  had  been  upon  the  spot.  We  think  it  just  that, 
in  meting  out  their  praise  for  this  great  undertaking,  the  public 
should  not  forget  the  officer  who  so  successfully  performed  a 
task,  none  the  less  irksome  that  it  was  from  its  nature  unat- 
tended  by  publicity  or  credit. 

"  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  we  are  not  indebted 
for  any  of  our  facts  to  Mr.  Stewart." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1853  an  incident 
occurred  which,  though  unconnected  with  official  pro- 
gress  or  proceedings,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted 
from  the  present  brief  raemoir.  Narratives  of  perilous 
encounter  and  marvellous  escape  are  common  enough  to 
students  in  the  annals  of  Indian  Shikar,  but  seldom  has 
the  hero  of  an  adventure  such  as  the  following  lived  to 
teil  his  own  tale. 

Stewart  had  left  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  camp  at 
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Mirzapur  on  the  night  of  the  25th  November  for  a  day  s 
shooting,  and  intending  to  return  on  the  night  of  the 
26th.  He  had  been  especially  cautioned  not  to  venture 
into  the  jungles,  with  the  chance  of  meeting  a  tiger 
whcn  on  foot ;  but  an  eager  temperament  and  intense 
love  of  sport  overcame  caution.  He  feil  in  with  three 
brother  sportsmen  living  in  a  ruined  fort  in  the  jungle. 
They  went  out  together,  found  and  attaeked  the  too 
probable  enemy ;  and  a  tigress  was  wounded  in  the 
leg.  A  wounded  tiger  may  become  the  scourge  of 
a  district:  it  was  natural  that  English  sportsmen 
should  make  every  attempt  to  kill  the  beast  rather 
than  leave  her  slightly  disabled  close  to  several  large 
native  villages.  They  tracked  her  by  the  blood,  still 
wet  beneath  their  feet,  up  the  face  of  a  steep  stony 
hill,  to  a  mass  of  rocks  where  was  a  cave,  the  mouth 
of  which  was  visible  above  them.  The  place  was  very 
dangerous.  They  knew  that  the  objcct  of  pursuit  was 
close  at  band,  and  most  probably  in  the  cave.  A  Council 
was  held,  and  it  was  proposed  to  defcr  proceedings  tili 
the  following  morning,  in  order  to  get  buffkloes  to  the 
place,  and,  by  driving  them  aniong  the  rocks,  make  the 
tigress  show  herseif.  Stewart  opposed  the  delay.  He 
had  left  camp  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
return  that  night,  and  in  bis  eagcrness  to  lose  no  time 
went  straight  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  looked  in. 
Providentia] ly,  nothing  was  there.  He  then  tracked  the 
blood  a  little  beyond  the  spot ;  but  as  darkness  drew  on, 
he  yielded  to  the  general  wish,  and  agreed  to  await  the 
morning  for  further  Operations.  Having  to  pass  the  place 
on  bis  return  to  camp,  he  reckoned  that  an  hour  up  the 
hill,  added  to  the  night's  absencc,  would  not  cause  any 
serious  dctention. 
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The  next  morning  therc  was  delay  in  procuring  buffa- 
Joes,  and  the  party  had  to  go  to  work  without  them. 
The  blood  of  the  wounded  animal  being,  moreover,  dry, 
it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  her  precise  locality.  Division 
of  opinion  as  to  her  movements  ensued,  the  trail  became 
lost,  and  there  was  a  partial  Separation  of  the  guns. 
Stewart  appears  to  have  been  hidden  from  his  com- 
panions  by  intervening  bushes,  when,  crouching  in  a 
comparatively  open  part  of  the  jungle,  the  tigress  saw 
him  approach  and  unexpectedly  dashed  on  him.  Struck 
down  to  the  ground,-  he  remained  motionless.  From  his 
own  account,  he  had  no  inclination  to  call  out ;  and  well 
that  it  was  so.  A  stränge  necessity  is  that  of  suppressing 
all  signs  of  the  life  it  is  mans  instinct  as  well  as  duty 
to  preserve.  His  enemy  passed  him,  but  soon  returned 
to  seize  him  by  the  left  calf,  changing  to  the  thigh  in  an 
attempt  to  carry  him  off.  Thinking  her  victim  dead,  she 
dropped  him  from  her  mouth,  then  Struck  him  with  her 
closed  paw  and  left  him,  not,  however,  tili  she  had 
inüicted  no  less  than  thirteen  indelible  wounds.  On 
being  found  by  his  companions,  he  helped  them  for  the 
moment  in  binding  up  his  own  wounds,  but  soon  sank 
into  a  kind  of  delirium.  He  was  put  upon  a  litter,  taken 
into  Chunar,  and  by  care  and  skill  enabled  in  a  few  weeks 
to  resume  his  wonted  occupations. 

A  letter  from  the  highest  authority  in  India  expressed 
to  a  mutual  friend  how  grieved  he  had  been  to  learn  the 
serious  accident  just  related,  and  added  a  characteristic 
message  for  delivcry  to  the  sufferer,  when  recovered,  that 
he  deserved  a  "  skelping,  for  exposing  a  life  that  wc  all 
expect  to  be  a  useful  one." 

Were  this  a  biography  instead  of  a  brief  memoir, 
many  pages  might  be  filled  with  Stewarts  experiences 
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of  Shikar.  II is  love  for  the  pursuit  of  large  game  was 
exhibited  in  the  first  sixmonths  of  bis  residence  in  India. 
No  better  example  of  this  dominant  feeling  could  be 
found  than  when,  on  one  occasion,  standing  below  a 
certain  tree,  be  fired  at  and  woundcd  two  bears  nibbling 
fruit  among  its  branches.  One  be  killed  on  its  descent  : 
the  other  he  ran  after  single-handed  tili  it  took  refuge  in 
the  jungle. 

Stewart  left  the  Lieutenant-Governors  personal  staff 
in  January,  and  proeeeded  to  Firuzpur  vid  Delhi  and 
Ambälah.  In  any  but  the  scientific  branches  of  the 
Indian  Anny  the  bare  mention  of  some  of  the  appoint- 
mcnts  he  filled,  or  of  wlrirh  he  had  the  offer,  would  prove 
a  rare  versatility  of  talent,  and  that  he  was  held  in 
peculiar  esteem  by  bis  superiors. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  distinguished  corps  to 
which  he  belonged  to  pass  over  the  fact  that  its  younger 
officers  are  not  uncommoiily  called  to  posts  such  as 
hoary-headed  veterans  in  military  lore  might  consider  it 
an  lionour  to  hold.  Stewart  himself  notes  casually  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  been  named  to  no  less  than 
seven  appointmcntö  in  six  months,  the  first,  it  is  believcd, 
of  bis  Indian  Service.  For  the  years  1854,  1855,  and 
the  first  half  of  1856,  bis  field  of  action  was  the  Panjäb  ; 
but  in  stating  that  bis  principal  charge  was  a  division 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  road,  a  very  faint  idea  is  given  of 
the  usefulness  of  bis  presence  in  a  country  illustrating 
perhaps  the  most  important  and  successful  annexation 
accomplishcd  by  British  India.  Duringthe  period  stated, 
he  is  found,  independently  of  bis  road  supervision,  fulfil- 
ling  the  double  duties  of  Garrison  Engineer  at  Lahor 
and  Superintendent  of  Civil  Buildings  at  Anarkallee  : 
he  watehes  over   the   construetion  of   models  of    Indian 
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torabs  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  :  he  is  more  or 
less  engaged  in  constructing  fortified  cantonments  for 
Firuzpur,  in  designing  a  College  for  Lahor  :  it  is  authori- 
tatively  proposed  that  he  shall  undertake,  at  Rurki, 
the  re-orgnnization  of  the  Pontoon  train ;  that  he  shall 
become  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Engineer  in  the  Panjäb 
(Colonel  Napier,  now  General  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala). 

The  nature  of  his  occupations  on  the  roads  may  be 
readily  imagined  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters, 
dated  August  1854.  He  then  writes  that  he  has  five 
saddle-horses,  and  that  he  requires  thera  all  to  get  through 
his  outdoor  work.  He  hoped  to  carry  out  the  whole 
Programme  within  tvvelve  weeks,  but  adds  that  there 
were  still  twenty  bridges  to  complete !  A  previous 
letter  had  explained  the  extent  of  his  chargc  to  be  nearly 
200  milcs  ;  and  a  subsequent  one  reports  completion  of 
his  bridges  at  the  time  intended,  notwithstanding  a  sharp 
intervening  attack  of  fever.  In  July,  1856,  he  was 
appointed  for  the  second  time  to  the  Electric  Telegraph, 
and  on  this  occasion  to  an  acting-superintendence  on  a 
large  scale.  The  vacancy  had  been  caused  by  the  de- 
parture  again  to  Europe  of  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  and  the 
death  of  Lieutenant  Chauncey. 

Stewart's  health  had  not  been  unaffected  by  the 
climate,  but  he  had  suffered  more  sevcrely  from  accidental 
injuries  than  those  incidental  to  Indian  Service.  To  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  thetigress  in  1853  might  be  added  a 
severe  fall  from  his  horse  at  the  close  of  1854,  when 
riding  at  füll  gallop.  He  and  a  party  were  hawking 
and  in  chase  of  bustard,  and  the  horse  he  rode,  uncon- 
sciously  plunging  both  forelegs  into  a  concealed  hole, 
rolled  over,  throwing  his  rider  far  beyond  him  on  the 
hard  ground.     He  feil  on  his  temples,  was  carried  away 
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senseless  and  narrowly  escaped  brain  fever.  At  the 
commencement  of  1856  a  racket-ball  Struck  him  so 
violently  near  the  left  eye  as  to  knock  hiro  down  and 
cut  an  artery,  causing  much  loss  of  blood  before  surgical 
aid  could  be  obtained.  Indeed,  about  the  time  of  this 
last  occurrence  he  had  acquired  a  great  local  reputatkm 
as  the  most  unfortunate  of  beings  in  respcct  of  hurt 8 
and  tumbles. 

From  the  date  of  re-appointment  to  the  Telegraph,  a 
more  marked  individuality  may  be  traced  in  Stewart's 
career.  Always  a  rising  man,  Ins  rise  was  in  a  certain 
sense  impeded  by  the  extent  and  indefin  iteness  of  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moved.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he 
was  doing  an  undefined  work,  but  doing  work  which  it 
was  the  property  of  many  of  his  colleagues  to  do,  and  in 
which  his  short  period  of  service  must  inevitably  keep 
him  in  comparatively  subordinate  employ.  In  the  Tele- 
graph, as  constituted  in  1856,  he  was  at  once  set  on  a 
pinnacle  ;  and  his  proceedings  were  watched,  not  from 
friendly  interest  towards  himself,  but  from  the  great 
public  and  State  interests  involved  in  Ins  appointment, 
which  could  not  therefore  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
practical  statesmen.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  other 
spheres  in  which  he  must  have  been  equally  distin- 
guished.  The  beut  of  his  mind  was  for  work — practical, 
useful  work  :  his  genius  was  especially  energetic  and 
active  ;  his  restlessness  was  that  of  a  man  seeking  appro- 
priate  fields  of  ambition.  A  very  few  months  before 
nomination  to  act  as  Superintendent  of  Electric  Tele- 
graphs  in  India  he  had  been  sighing  for  a  sight  of  the 
magnificent  Valleys  north-east  of  Kashmir ;  not  merely 
for  sport,  great  as  the  temptation  offered  :  he  "  would 
still  try  to  make  the  same  excursion,  even  if  there  were 
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not  an  animal  in  the  whole  country."  One  of  his 
brother  officers  liad  applied  for  and  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment  in  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India, 
and  had  been  then  ordered  to  Kashmir,  whence  he 
would  move  towards  Thibet.  On  this  he  writes  :  "  It 
is  likely  to  be  a  most  interesting,  though  rather  diffi- 
cult  undertaking.  Many  of  the  passes  he  must  cross 
are  19,000  feet  and  upwards ;  elevations  that  look  down 
considerably  on  Mr.  Albert  Smith  and  Mont  Blanc." 
His  enthusiasm  was  great  in  eontemplating  the  work 
then  in  progress.  It  was  one  quite  to  his  own  heart ; 
and  though  not  himself  destined  to  participate  in  it, 
few  would  have  acknowledged  more  readily  than  he  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  it  has  been  performed,  had 
he  lived  to  see  the  results  of  the  labours  of  Captain 
Montgomerie  and  his  associates. 

Oii  taking  up  his  appointment,  Stewart  contemplates 
a  tour  during  the  first  six  months,  "from  one  end  of 
India  to  the  other — from  Ceylon  to  Simla  and  Peshäwar, 
and  from  Prom  to  Bombay  and  Karächi."  As  regards 
the  extent  of  the  telegraph  branches,  he  notes  the  fact 
that  "  nearly  4,000  miles  of  line  are  now  working,  and 
about  3,000  more  are  ordered,  and  may  probably  be 
completed  within  a  year ; "  adding,  "  it  is  interesting  work, 
and  of  a  nature  likely  to  become  more  and  more  so  every 
year  from  the  progress  made  in  the  science."  India 
was  indeed  making  a  gigantic  efFort  to  vie  with  the 
sister  cmpires  of  Europe  in  this  latest  but  not  least  im- 
portant  demand  of  civilization ;  and  at  a  time  when  her 
progress  and  prosperity  were  threatened  by  a  Visitation 
which,  if  foreseen  in  its  reality,  might  have  been  inter- 
preted  by  the  wisest  of  political  seers  as  fraught  with 
paralysis  and  death. 
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Owing  to  sickness  and  otlier  causes,  tlie  intended  tour 
was  not  commenced  niitil  the  bot  weathcr  of  1857.  On 
the  19th  April  of  that  ycar,  the  Aeting-Superintendcnt 
arrived  at  Galle  from  Calcutta,  and  arrangements  were 
soon  made  for  inspecting  the  locality  of  a  proposed  line 
of  telegraph  through  the  island.  Stewart  hoped  to  see 
the  work  in  progress  during  May,  then  to  continue  his 
tour  to  Bombay,  and  return  in  about  two  months  later  to 
Ceylon  again.  Before,  however,  leaving  the  island  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  duty,  the  news  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
hurried  him  down  from  Kandi  to  GaUc,  and  he  reeeived 
an  urgent  order  to  repair  again  to  Calcutta  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  Landing  at  Madras  on  his  upward 
way,  he  had  a  long  interview  with  Lord  Harris»  and 
took  charge  of  important  telegrains  for  Lord  Canning, 
which  had  arrived  from  the  Panjäb  and  North- West,  the 
telegraph  line  from  Agra  to  Calcutta  having  been  eut 
off  at  Cawnpore.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  before 
re-embarking  he  gave  Orders,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
to  commence  at  once  a  coast  line  of  telegraph  from 
Madras  to  Calcutta,  with  a  view  of  placing  the  two 
Presidencies  in  direct  intercommunication  at  an  early 
date. 

Although  at  Madras  on  the  9th  June,  he  left  Calcutta 
on  the  18th  for  Benares,  with  the  füll  confidence  of  the 
Governor-GeneraJ  that  he  would  do  Ins  utmost  for  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  telegraph ic  communi- 
cation  at  a  time  when  its  value  was  at  the  highest.  A 
little  later  he  found  himself  at  Allahabad,  the  only 
Engineer  Officer  available  for  consultation  in  all  matters, 
civil  and  military  ;  with  more  work  than  sufficient  for 
the  day,  and  passing  tlie  night,  when  he  could  apply  onc 
to  its  natural  purposes,  in  a  palankeen  carriage  or  the 
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verandah  of  the  garrison  chapel.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  public  Operations  were  extraordinary,  but 
happily  so  was  the  emergency  which  occasioned  them. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  collect  coolies  in  adequate 
number  for  the  most  trifling  work.  The  march  of  a 
small  body  of  troops  towards  Cawnpore,  at  a  crisis  of 
unparalleled  emergency,  was  delayed  for  twelve  hours 
from  the  want  of  lascars  and  dooly-bearers.  Butchers 
to  kill  the  meat  had  to  be  hunted  for  and  coaxed 
into  employment,  as  though  the  profession  they  fol- 
lowed  were  a  learned  or  scientific  one.  Even  the 
ready  low-caste  hangman  was  wanting  when  required. 
Colonel  Neill  had  been  working  day  and  night  with 
insufficient  assistance,  and  had  set  an  example  of 
spirit  and  energy  which  has  now  become  a  matter  of 
history. 

It  was  reported  that  there  were  from  2,000.  to  3,000 
Mulvis  collected  at  Mahgäon,  distant  16  miles  from 
Allahabad,  and  as  Major  Renaud's  force  was  moving  in 
that  direction,  Stewart  thought  the  opportunity  a  good 
one  for  inspecting  the  line  of  telegraph  and  rendering 
general  professional  aid.  He  therefore  proposed  to  ac- 
company  the  detachment  for  the  first  day  s  march, 
retracing  his  steps  on  the  day  following,  preparatory  to 
starting  for  Benares.  He  had  examined  the  railway 
buildings  and  Workshops  at  Allahabad,  and  found  the 
damage  done  by  the  rebels  enormous.  The  locomotives, 
though  repairable,  were  useless,  since  the  appliances  for 
putting  them  in  order  had  been  destroyed.  He  suggested 
to  Colonel  Neill  that  the  next  steamer  passing  Benares 
should  be  directed  to  take  in  tow  a  few  country  boats 
that  were  bringing  up  a  complete  new  locomotive.  It 
was  calculated  that  these  craft  were  near  Mirzapur,  and 
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the  engine,  if  brought  up  at  once,  must  prove  of  im- 
mense value. 

The  last  accounts  then  received  of  the  telegrapli  lines 
to  Cawnpore  were  somewhat  discouraging.  Stewart  had 
not  given  füll  credit  to  the  reports  first  circulated  al>out 
tliem  ;  but  he  had  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  wire 
might  be  wanting  to  enable  him  to  opcn  eommunication 
as  General  Havelocks  foree  moved  up.  The  river-boat 
with  the  first  instalment  on  board  eould  not  arrive  for  a 
fortnight;  and  the  small  supply  of  wire  available  would 
not  nearly  meet  the  requirements.  should  the  stories  told 
of  wholesale  destruction  prove  true.  He  had  persuaded 
the  Commissioner  to  issue  i\  proelamation  thatany  person 
found  in  possession  of  telegrapli  wire  or  posts  would  be 
hanged,  if  the  Stores  were  not  conveyed  within  two  days 
to  the  nearest  point  of  the  road  :  and  he  eould  himself 
vouch  that  for  aeven  miles  along  the  line  the  measure 
had  proved  effcctive. 

Accompanying  Major  Benaud  s  force  as  arranged,  on 
the  Dth  July,  he  returned  to  Caleutta,  to  hurry  on  the 
new  coast  line  of  telegrapli.  But  before  leaving  that 
memorable  month  of  June  and  the  few  days  intervening, 
an  extraet  froni  one  of  his  home  letters  will  form  an 
appropriate  introduetion.  It  is  dated  the  21st  July,  the 
eve  of  a  new  departure  from  the  Presideney  for  the 
North-West  :— 

"  I  came  down  from  the  North-West  Provinces  without 
Scratch  or  accident  of  any  kind,  though  I  must  confess  to  one 
or  two  providential  escapes.  I  was  to  have  breokfasted  with 
poor  Moore  of  the  Civil  Service  at  Gopar-ganj  on  the  morning 
of  his  murder  ;  but,  arriving  a  few  hours  earlier  than  I  expected, 
thought  it  better  to  push  on,  without  a  halt,  to  Benares.  He 
and  his  two  friends  wore  murdered  wlien  dressin«'  for  breakfast. 
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Witliin  six  hours  of  ray  arrival  in  Allahabad  I  obtained  Col. 
Neill's  permission  to  take  command  of  a  body  of  200  Siklia 
and  a  few  Irregulär  Cavalry,  with  four  European  officers,  and 
to  take  them  aerosa  the  Ganges  at  night  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  stronghold  of  one  of  the  principal  marauders.  The  atter 
want  of  discipline  among  the  Sikhs,  and  the  fact  that  I  had 
been   obliged  to  leave  behind  three-fourtbs   of   the  Irregulär 
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Cavalry,  on  account  of  the  quicksands  we  had  to  cross,  obliged 
me  to  postpone  the  business  until  the  following  night,  that  of 
the  25th,  on  which  the  place  was  completely  destroyed  and 
blown  up.  On  my  return  on  the  26th  (I  had  been  up  for  the 
whole  of  three  nuccessive  nights),  I  was  fearfully  tired,  and 
nearly  worn  out  ,  .  .  .  Nearly  all  my  greatest  frienda  are 
gone.     Maiiy  ladiea  as  well  as  officers,  whom  I  had  seen  so 
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recently  in  perfect  health  and  confidence,  have  been  killed,  with 

every  refinement  of  outrage  and  cruolty I  have  not, 

nor  have  I  ever  had,  a  nioment's  doubt  as  to  the  termination  of 
this  Storni  of  rebeliion,  but  in  tbe  meantime  no  words  can 
describe  the  fearful  condition  of  many  who  have  still  to  bc 
relieved  in  sniall  detached  out-stations  or  in  concealment  in 
jungles.      And   yet,  some  four  short  months   ago.  no  Single 

European  would  have  believed  one  breath  of  all  this I 

shall  not  unnecessarily  expose  myself ;  but  believing,  as  I  do, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  European  who  can  give  the  slightest 
aid  to  be  in  the  front  in  such  times  as  these,  nothing  would 
induce  nie  to  remain  in  Calcutta." 

During  the  six  weeks  or  two  months  of  this  second 
expedition  into  the  interior,  he  devotcd  himself  to  stem 
the  tide  of  insurrection,  applying  bis  individual  Services 
in  the  cause  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  ability.  A 
halt  of  General  Havelock's  force  before  he  could  join 
them,  as  be  had  hoped  and  intended,  changed  howevcr 
his  original  plans.  His  chief  work  at  this  particular 
time,  irrespective  of  the  Telegraph,  was  the  strong 
fortified  position  at  Räj  Ghät,  commanding  a  passage 
of  the  Ganges  by  Benares.  It  is  one  that  called  forth 
high  eulogium  both  from  local  authorities  and  the  press. 
A  friend  bearing  a  well-known  Indian  name,  who  met 
and  dined  with  him  while  engaged  on  the  construction, 
writes  in  rapture  of  his  host,  describing  him  as  ubiqui- 
tous  in  spite  of  rheumatism,  or,  if  stationary,  unsparing 
of  his  exertions.  Few  of  Stewart's  own  letters  written 
at  this  time  are  extant ;  and  this  circumstance  he  after- 
wards  explains.  The  unfortunate  diftieulties  which  in 
Lower  Bengal  followed  the  mutiny  of  the  Dinapur 
regiments  almost  entirely  closed  all  communication 
between  the  North- West,  where  he  then  was,  and 
Calcutta.    Several  of  his  letters,  including  a  very  impor- 
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tant  one  to  Lord  Canning  about  the  ßenares  fortifi- 
cations,  were  forwarded  for  safety  by  a  circuitous  route, 
but  the  precaution  had  not  availed  to  secure  them 
from  loss. 

The  Räj  Ghät  fortification  originated  in  a  recom- 
mendation  of  Lieut.  Stewart,  to  Lord  Canning  and  Sir 
Patrick  Grant,  that  this  particular  site  should  be  chosen 
instead  of  one  in  the  old  Cantonments  where  intrench- 
ments  had  been  commenced.  The  quick  eye  of  the 
young  Engineer  had  noted  the  particular  facilities  of 
defence  offered  by  the  position,  four  years  before  the 
Mutiny,  and  his  views  were  now  supported  by  the  pro- 
fessional experience  of  the  senior  officer  directed  to 
report  on  the  proposal.  The  construction  was  sanctioned, 
and  eventually  undertaken  by  the  originator  himself, 
assisted  by  Lieut.  Limond  of  his  own  corps,  and  several 
railvvay  engineers.  Controlling  a  host  of  workpeople, 
amounting  sometimes  to  twelve  thousand,  they  con- 
structed  in  some  six  weeks,  at  a  mere  nominal  cost,  a 
fortified  position  of  immense  strength,  capable  of  con- 
taining,  if  necessary,  5,000  men,  but  easily  defensible 
with  a  force  of  350.  Heavy  guns,  stores,  ammunition, 
and  provisions  were  thrown  in,  and  every  preparation 
made  for  a  siege.  Stewarts  opinion  that  the  security  of 
Benares  was  indirectly  attributable  to  this  work,  is  well 
supported  by  the  argument  that  its  exposed  position 
towards  Oude  would  have  made  it  an  irresistiblc  temp- 
tation  to  an  attacking  army  had  there  been  a  prospect 
of  success. 

Stewart  returned  to  Calcutta  on  the  16th  September 
to  hurry  on  the  opening  of  the  great  coast  line  of  tele- 
graph  connecting  Madras  and  Ceylon  with  Calcutta,  so 
essential  to  the  Controlling  authorities  at  that  disturbed 
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period.  But  before  the  end  of  the  following  month  he 
was  moving  ngain  towards  the  principal  scene  of  insur- 
rection.  He  accompanied  General  Windham  for  more 
than  300  miles,  and  theii  went  on  in  advance  to  arrange 
for  transport  at  a  part  of  the  road  where  the  Commau- 
der-in-Chief  himself  had  nearly  been  taken  by  the  muti- 
neers.  These  last,  on  crossing  the  road,  had  stolen  the 
horses  from  the  l)äk  Station.  On  the  2nd  November  he 
was  again  at  Allahabad,  reporting  himself  en  route,  at 
Lord  Cannings  request,  to  join  army  head-quarters  and 
accompany  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  Lucknow.  He  had 
arrived  at  the  cantonment  just  as  the  guns  were  fired 
which  announced  the  Chiefs  departure,  and  he  was  to 
leave  that  evening  for  Cawnpore,  in  the  hopes  of  meeting 
there  the  head-quarters  statf.  The  occasion  was  one 
to  him  of  the  deepest  interest.  Lucknow  was  to  be 
fully  and  effectually  relieved  ;  and  he  yearned  to  assist 
in  the  military  engineering  Operations  essential  to  the 
undertaking.  He  purposed,  moreover,  to  establish,  if 
possible,  telegraphic  communication  from  Cawnpore  to 
the  outpost  of  Alam-bagh.  To  his  mind  the  relief  of  the 
Lucknow  garrison,  comprising  so  many  of  his  personal 
friends,  independently  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  was, 
next  to  the  capture  of  Delhi,  the  great  desideratum  of 
the  war  ;  or,  in  other  words,  "  the  one  scene  in  this 
stränge  drama  which  he  should  the  most  prefer  to 
witness."  On  the  3rd  November,  Stewart  reached 
Cawnpore:  on.  the  5th  he  had  laid  down  a  line  of 
telegraph  for  20  out  of  the  53  miles  between  Cawnpore 
and  Lucknow. 

The  story  of  the  several  and  more  or  less  effectual 
reliefs  of  Lucknow,  during  a  period  of  unparalleled 
difficulty  and  danger,  is  recent,  and  comparatively  well 
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known  :  but  it  should  be  borne  ia  mind  that  there  were 
three  distinct  Operations  on  this  behalf  whicli  are  not 
to  be  confounded  together.  The  first  relief  was  that 
by  the  troops  under  General  Havelock  on  the  25th 
September  1857,  among  the  more  prominent  incidents 
of  which  are,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Despatches,  the 
"disinterested  generosity"  of  the  valorous  Outram  in 
ceding  a  prerogative  of  military  command,  and  the 
death  of  the  "prompt  and  self-reliant"  Neill.  The 
second  relief  was  that  of  the  16th  and  17th  November 
under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  rendered  memorable  by  daring 
feats  of  arms  such  as  the  attack  on  the  Sikandar-bagh 
and  storming  the  position  of  the  Shah  Najif,  The  third 
relief  was  the  actual  re-capture  and  re-occupation  of  the 
city  effected  in  March  1858. 

It  was  to  the  second  of  these  occasions  that  reference 
is  now  made.  Attached  to  the  head-quarters  staff, 
Stewart  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  assisting  in  the 
Operations  which,  however  severe  and  attended  with  loss, 
obtained  the  rescue  of  the  women  and  children,  the  sick 
and  wounded,  from  their  beleaguered  and  dangerous 
Situation.  In  his  Despatch  of  the  18th  November  to  the 
Governor-General,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  while  calling 
special  attention  to  the  Services  of  certain  ofticers,  does 
not  fail  to  mention  "Lieutenant  Stewart,  Bengal  En- 
gineers,  Superintendent  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  who 
accompanied  the  force  ;  and  made  bimself  particularly 
useful  throughout."  A  few  days  later,  he  was  one  of 
five  officers  who  rode  in  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to 
Cawnpore,  while  the  firing  there  was  still  heavy.  The 
Generali  reception  was  a  complete  ovation,  and  Stewart 
shared  in  the  enthusiasm  exhibited  for  a  leader  who 
had  inspired  him  with  confidence  as  well  as  admiration. 
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Oii  the  6th  December  a  decisive  action  occurred  near 
Oawnpore ;  and  he  accompanied  the  horse  artillery  and 
cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy  to  a  distance  of 
about  1 4  miles  from  camp,  the  Chief  himself  riding  fore- 
most  of  the  party.  On  the  8th  December  he  again 
returned  to  Calcutta,  on  urgent  duty  in  connection  with 
his  important  charge  ;  not,  however,  without  eliciting  an 
expression  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  his  immediate  Services 
on  the  part  of  the  highest  military  authorities. 

The  undertaking  specially  entrusted  to  hini,  indepen- 
dently  of  general  professional  Services   and   usefulness, 
was  to  carry  the  line  of  telegraph  into  the  Alam-bagli, 
the  entrenched  gardcn  rendered  historical  by  Outram 
and  his  followers.     This  he  performed  successfully  ;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  opportunity  oflfer  than  the  rebels  de- 
stroyed  his  work.     He  moreover  repaired  the  Cawnpore 
line  on  return  to  that  Station,  and  opened  an  office  at 
the  head-quarters  camp,  a  position  perhaps  nearer  to  an 
enemy 's  guns  than  had  ever  before  been  occupied  by 
telegraph  officials   at   work.     A  round  shot   came  into 
the  very  tent  of  the  Superintendent  himself,  providen- 
tially  while  the  energetic  young  officer  was  absent  on  a, 
to  him,  not  uncommon  outdoor  duty.     The  fact  is,  that, 
though  nominally  a  telegraphist,  he  was  at  this  time 
more  often  employed  on   military  duties   inimediately 
connected  with  his  own  brauch  of  the  service.     From 
the  16th  to  the  28th  November,  as  may  well  be  credited, 
there  was  no  attempt  whatever  made    at   doing   tele- 
graph work,   except  in  the  case  of  a  successful  sema- 
phore  which  had  been   planned  to   meet   emergencies. 
Stewarts   value  and  versatility  were  doubtless  highly 
appreciated  at  this  critical  juncture.     It  is  well  authen- 
ticated  that  the  Chief  habitually  prefaced  Ins  Orders  to 
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him  by  the  stern  injunction  not  to  get  sliot,  if  he  eould 
help  it ! l 

A  correspondent  of  the  ßengal  Hurkaru,  who  accom- 
panied  the  camp,  describes  the  Alam-bagh  : 

"  It  is  a  large  garden  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  about  10  feet 
high  ;  has  circular  bastions  surmounted  by  cupolas  at  each 
angle,  and  a  Moorish-looking  gateway  in  the  centre  of  the 
northern  face.  ...  In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  a  large,  Square, 
solid-looking  building,  of  two  storeys,  with  a  terraced  roof,  on 
the  top  of  which  floats  the  meteor  flag  of  Old  England ;  and  a 
semaphore,  got  up  by  Lieutenant  Stewart  of  the  Telegraph,  rises 
thinly  above  the  mass,  the  wooden  arms  of  which,  grotesque  as 
their  movements  look,  are  speaking  eloquent  and  cheering  words 
to  our  beleaguered  countrymen  in  Lucknow.  Since  our  occupa- 
tion  of  Alam-bagh  its  walls  have  been  loopholed,  earthen  bastions 
thrown  up  in  advance  of  the  original  ones,  a  banquettc  runs 
through  the  interior,  a  ditch  and  camp  round  the  exterior,  of  the 
wall,  and  altogether  the  place  is  becoming  a  very  defensible 
Position." 

These  were  doubtless  times  when  there  was  great  risk 
of  life  and  limb  ;  and  though  Stewart  escaped  unscathed, 
it  was  circumstantially  reported  that  he  had  lost  a  leg 
by  a  round  shot  The  origin  of  this  report  he  thought 
attributable  to  having  been  seen  asleep  on  the  ground 
on  the  night  of  the  16th  September,  when  most  of  his 
dress  below  the  waist  was  stained  with  blood.  Thankful, 
however,  as  he  had  reason  to  be  for  immunity  from  the 

1  The  Bengal  Hurharu  states  that  permission  to  join  the  second  Lucknow 
expedition  was  given  to  Lieutenant  Stewart  somewhat  reluctantly,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  telegram  froin  the  Governor-General  to  the  Coinmander- 
in-Chief  that  he  "  was,  if  possible,  not  to  be  killed  ! "  The  paper  adds : 
"  Sir  Colin  read  the  Order,  and  looking  up,  saw  his  object  quietly  slipping 
out  with  his  rifle  to  join  a  party  of  skirmishers  who  expected  hot  work. 
*  Come  out  of  that ! '  shouted  the  Chief  in  a  strong  vernacular,  *  not  content 
with  killing  yourself,  you  must  give  me  the  discredit  of  it.' " 
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many  accidcnts  of  desultory  as  well  i\s  active  warfare, 
and  assuming,  himself,  that  campaigning  and  its  atten- 
dant  hardships  "  did  him  all  the  good  in  the  world,"  in 
fact,  that  while  undergoing  thcm  he  was  "  twice  as  well 
and  strong  as  when  he  left  Calcutta,"  he  eould  not  but 
acknowledge  that  the  doctors  were  right  in  dccidin*  that 
heshould  not  await  another  hot  season  in  India  to  revisit 
England :  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  proceed 
home  by  one  of  the  steamers  in  April  1858. 

Keturning  to  Calcutta  froni  Cawnpore,  just  after  the 
Gwalior  force  had  been  defeated  and  driven  from  the 
district,  he  was  enabled  to  give  Lord  Canning  details  of 
all  the  more  reeent  Operations  betöre  any  written  accounts 
had  eome  to  hand.  His  reception  at  Government  House 
was  commensurate  with  the  deep  interest  evinced  by  its 
distinguished  inmates  in  the  intelligence  brought  them. 
The  loss  of  his  horse  during  the  severe  fighting  at  Luck- 
now  had  entailed  the  loss  of  Ins  diary,  which,  with  other 
papers,  had  been  put  into  the  holsters  attached  to  the 
saddle.  That  diary  was  the  only  record  he  posscssed  of 
all  that  had  Struck  him  as  noteworthy  during  the  two 
years  preceding.  Valuable  as  it  must  have  been  in  the 
light  of  a  private  rcference,  it  was  perhaps  of  yet  more 
importance  professionally  considered.  He  had  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  the  best  means  available.  At  Lord 
Canning's  request  he  drew  out,  and  completed,  plana 
illustrative  of  all  the  Operations  at  or  near  Lucknow. 
Five  copies  of  the  connected  Despatches,  with  seven  plana 
attached  to  each,  were  forwarded  to  London  for  the 
Palace,  the  Horse  Guards,  and  members  of  Government. 
The  non-official  way  in  which  they  were  prepared  will 
account  for  the  Omission  of  the  draughtsman's  name. 

On  the  18th  January,  1858,  Sir  William  O'Shaugh- 
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nessy,  who  had  returned  to  Western  India  from  Europe, 
addressed  from  Punah  the  following  special  telegram  to 
the  Secretary  to  Government  in  Calcutta  : — 

"  I  claim  the  privilege,  as  the  head  of  the  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment, to  place  on  record  an  expression  of  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  with  which  I  regard  the  Services  rendered  to  Govern- 
ment and  the  public,  during  my  absence  in  Europe,  by  Lieutenant 
Patrick  Stewart  while  officiating  as  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs 
in  India.  His  indefatigable  exertions,  almost  incessant  move- 
ments,  and  the  gallant  and  scientific  Performance  of  his  duties 
under  every  difflculty  and  danger,  have  been  witnessed  by  the 
Governor- General  and  by  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. It  would  be  presumptuous  in  nie  to  offer  any  definite 
suggestions  as  to  the  requital  of  his  Oude  Services,  but  I  will 
add  my  earnest  hope  that  some  substantial  reward  may  be  con- 
ferred  on  Lieutenant  Stewart,  not  only  as  $n  acknowledgment 
of  his  great  merit,  but  as  an  encouragement  to  others  to  follow 
the  brilliant  example  he  has  set." 

But  Stewarts  experience  of  active  Service  during  the 
Indian  Mutmies  was  not  yet  complete.  The  State  of  his 
liealth  had  hushed  all  reasonable  expectation  of  moving 
from  Calcutta  until  the  departure  of  the  English  steamer 
in  April,  when  a  sudden  call  acted  like  magic  upon  his 
eager  nature.  Lord  Canning  was  about  to  leave  the 
Presidency  for  the  North-West,  and  the  special  talents 
and  usefulness  of  the  young  Engineer  were  wanted. 
Persuading  himself,  and  those  for  whom  he  had  to  exer- 
cise  persuasion,  that  his  rest  had  been  ample  to  admit  of 
a  new  expedition  up  country,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed 
to  Allahabad,  where  he  was  for  four  days  with  the 
Governor-General  considering  an  engineering  project  in 
which  His  Excellency  was  greatly  interested.  It  was 
proposed  to  make  Allahabad  an  immense  military  posi- 
tion  by  constructing  a  cliain  of  defensive  works  across 
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the  country  between  the  Ganges  aud  Jamna,  some  fouv 
miles  above  the  Fort.  The  origin  of  this  project  was 
a  memoranduin  drawn  up  by  Lieutenant  Stewart  for 
General  Havelock,  with  reference  to  the  defences  of 
Benares,  Allahabad,  and  Mirzapur.  ßut  the  extensive 
nature  of  the  work  had  caused  it  to  be  put  aside  at  a 
time  when  but  a  very  small  military  force  was  available 
in  India.  It  was  now  revived,  as  more  applicable  to 
the  changed  State  of  atfairs.  Froin  Allahabad  Stewart 
again  joined  army  head-quarters,  and  was  teinporarily. 
attached  to  the  Staff  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 

Besides  re-opening  the  telegraph  to  Alam-bagh, 
Stewart  was  entrusted  with  what  he  calls  "  a  glorious 
piece  of  misehief."  This  was  the  destruction  with  gun- 
powder  of  the  whole  of  the  temples  and  buildings  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ganges  immediately  above  the  entrench- 
ments  at  Cawnpore.  Acts  of  this  nature,  however  much, 
in  ordinary  times,  they  may  merit  the  charge  of  Vandal- 
ism,  must  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  sanctioned.  The  Indian  Mutiny  was  not  a 
common  occurrence,  nor  had  the  Indian  mutineer  showu 
himself  amenable  to  the  treatment  recognized  by  an 
enlightened  civilization  for  common  oflfenders. 

The  author  of  the  "  Diary  in  India,"  to  whom  the 
public  is  indebted  for  two  most  iuteresting  volumes, 
which  will  long  live  to  teil  the  tale  of  these  days  of  trial 
and  danger,  became  associated  about  this  period  with 
Lieutenant  Stewart.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor- 
Generars  own  introduction,  they  travelled  together  from 
Allahabad  to  Cawnpore,  and  there  occupied  adjacent  tents 
in  the  camp.  The  fact  is  noted  to  draw  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  book  in  question,  especially  to  those 
passages   bearing    upon   the   subject   of    this    niemoir. 
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These   will,   at   least,   prove   "  Pat  Stewart "  to  be  no 
equivocal  or  second-ratc  hero  : — 

"  Never  since  its  discovery,"  writes  the  Correspondent  of  the 
Times,  "Las  the  clectric  telegraph  played  so   important  and 
daring  a  röle  as  it  now  does  in  India.     Without  it  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  would  lose  the  effect  of  half  his  force.      It  has 
served  him  better  than  his  right  arm.     By  it  he  is  enabled  to 
direct  the  march  of  his  battalions,  the  movements  of  his  artillery 
and  cavalry,  to  receive  news  of  their  successes,  to  survey,  as  it 
were,  at  any  one  time  the  whole  position  of  his  army  and  of  its 
auxiliaries,  to  communicate  with  the  Governor-General  and  with 
his  subordinate  gcnerals,  to  sift  the  truth  from  the  falsehood 
of  native  information,  to  learn  what   posts  are   likely  to   be 
threatened,  where  the  enemy  are  in*force,  to  spare  his  staff  and 
his  messengers,  and  yet  to  send  messages  with  clearness  and 
despatch.    So  much  for  its  importance.    As  to  the  daring  action 
of  the  telegraph,  which  includes  of  course  those  who  direct  it, 
I  need  only  observe  that  in  this  war,  for  the  first  time,  a  tele- 
graph wire  has  been  carried  along  under  fire  and  through  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  country.      Pari  passu,  from  post  to  post  it 
has  moved  on  witli  our  artillery,  and  scarcely  has  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  established  his  head-quarters  at  any  spot  where 
he  intended  to  stay  for  a  few  days  when  the  post  and  the  wire 
were  established  also.     The  telegraph  was  brought  into  com- 
munication   with   the   Governor- General   at  Allahabad,   with 
Outram  at  the  Alam-bagh,  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
the  most  remote  districts  over  which  the  System  is  distributed. 
It  is  mainly  to  the  zeal,  energy,  and  ability  of  a  young  officer  of 
the  Bengal  Engineers,  Lieutenant  Patrick  Stewart,  that  these 
advantages  are  due.      He  is  assisted,  it  is  true,  by  a  few  men, 
but  he  it  is  who  devises  and  superintends  the  execution  and  the 
extension  of  the  line  from  place  to  place.     At  one  time  his  men 
are  chased  for  miles  by  the  enemy's  cavalry — at  another  time 
they  are  attacked  by  the  Sowars,  and  they  and  the  wires  are  cut 
to  pieces — again,  their  electric  batteries  are  smashed  by  the  fire 
of  a  gun,  or  their  cart  knocked  to  pieces  by  a  round  sliot ;  but 
still  they  work  on,  creep  over  arid  plains,  across  watercourses, 
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span  rivers  and  pierce  jungles,  tili  one  after  another  the  rode 
poles  raise  aloft  their  slender  bürden,  and  the  quick  needle 
vibrates  with  its  silent  tongue  amid  the  thunder  of  the  artillery. 
While  Sir  C.  Campbell  was  at  Cawnpore  he  could  learn  frora 
Sir  James  Outrani  the  results  of  an  attack  before  the  eneiny  had 
disappeared  from  the  fielcl.  As  ho  advanced  towards  Lucknow, 
the  line  was  carried  with  or  soon  after  him;  a  tent  was 
pitched  near  bis,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground  and  filled  with 
water,  and  down  dropped  the  wire  from  the  pole  stuck  up  in 
haste,  dived  into  the  water  otter-like,  the  simple  magnet  was 
arranged,  the  battery  set  in  play,  and  at  once  the  steel  moved 
responsive  to  every  touch.  Owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  ot 
the  atraosphere  and  the  power  of  the  sun,  which  at  this  season 
bakes  the  earth  like  a  brick,  the  insulation  of  the  current  is 
nearly  complete.  The  wire  is  thick,  and  is  not  protected  by 
non  conductive  coatings  of  any  kind ;  it  is  twisted  round  the 
top  of  a  rüde  pole,  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  and,  under 
ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  found  to  answer  per- 
fectly.  We  had  not  been  very  long  in  the  Dilkusha  ere  we 
saw,  in  dini  perspective,  the  line  of  posts  advanciug  towards  us, 
and  soon  the  wire  was  slipped  into  one  of  the  drawing-room 
Windows,  and  now  it  is  at  füll  work,  surrounded  by  all  the 
shattered  splendour  of  the  palace,  inquiring  after  the  Ghoorkas, 
asking  for  more  of  something  or  other,  exchanging  ideas  be- 
tween  Sir  Colin  and  Lord  Canning,  or  flurrying  along  a  news- 
paper  message  to  yourself,  amid  the  whistle  of  the  bullet,  the 
roar  of  the  round  shot,  and  all  the  feverish  scenes  of  war." 

To  State  a  piain  case  practically,  and  from  Stewart  's 
own  ofiicial  data,  the  line  of  telcgraph  constructed  from 
Cawrnpore  to  Alani-bagh,  in  November,  1857,  having 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  rocovered  portion 
of  the  wire  applied  to  other  purposes,  its  reconstruction 
a  few  weeks  later  was  no  easy  matter.  On  the  I7th 
February,  1858,  during  reconstruction,  an  office  was 
opencd  at  about  34  miles  from  Cawrnpore  for  convenience 
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of  communication  between  the  military  camps.  On  the 
19tli,  the  line  was  completed,  and  a  second  officeopened 
in  General  Outram's  camp  at  Alam-bagh.  On  the 
following  day,  the  first  office  having  been  closed,  a  new 
one  was  substituted  at  26  miles  from  Cawnpore.  On 
the  26th  February,  the  last  was  closed  and  one  opened 
near  the  Alam-bagh  camp,  which  remained  at  work  up 
to  the  3rd  March.  On  the  4th  March,  the  native  work- 
ing  party  delayed  progress  by  panic  and  flight,  but  on 
the  6th  an  office  was  opened  in  the  advanced  position 
of  the  Dilkusha  at  Lucknow.  On  the  8th,  an  expres- 
sion  of  the  Chiefs  wishes  caused  immediate  construction 
of  a  double -armed  semaphore  for  work  on  the  spot,  and 
despatch  of  a  second  to  General  Outram,  Stewart  him- 
self  preparing  the  code  and  proceeding  to  the  latter 
General's  camp  to  superintend  arrangements.  Though 
nothing  was  done  with  tbis  semaphore,  owing  to  circum- 
stances  arising  during  the  progress  of  the  general  assault 
on  Lucknow,  the  occupation  of  the  Martini&re  pending 
Organization  enabled  one  of  the  telegraph  officers  to  set 
up  the  line  to  that  Station  with  great  rapidity.  On  the 
lOth,  the  line  was  carried  to  General  Outrams  head- 
quarters,  and  a  tbird  office  opened  in  the  Lucknow  camp 
on  the  day  following.  On  the  12th  the  head-quarters 
office  was  removed  from  the  Martini&re  to  a  tent,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Conimander-in-Chief.  The  Alam- 
bagh  office,  which  had  been  uninterruptedly  at  work 
since  the  I9th  February,  was  closed  on  the  18th  March. 
In  the  report  from  which  these  details  are  gathered,  the 
writer,  while  naturally  diffident  in  speaking  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  electric  telegraph  manifestly  aided  the 
Lucknow  Operations,  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
the  result  of  its  application  in  this  particular  and  very 
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remarkable  instance  provcs  how  extensively  it  may 
assist  all  military  Operations,  especially  those  of  an  offen- 
sive character  on  a  large  scale.  The  few  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  third  relief  of  Lucknow  have 
sufficed  to  organize  a  special  System  of  military  tele- 
graphy,  and  to  test  its  successful  use  in  European  warfare. 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  its  appliances  and  disci- 
pline,  if  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Oude  campaigns, 
would  have  surpassed  in  effectiveness  the  rough  and 
ready  resources  of  Patrick  Stewart  and  his  energetic 
assistants.  A  strong  will,  a  noble  cxample,  and  a  good 
cause,  have  a  wonderful  power  of  attaining  adequacy, 
without  the  prescience  to  grasp  at  Coming  inventions. 
No  modern  science  could  enhance  the  glories  of  Ther- 
mopylae. 

Taking  part  in  the  third  as  well  as  second  advance 
upon  Lucknow,  "Lieutenant  P.  Stewart  of  Engineers, 
Superintendent  of  Electric  Telegraphs,"  was  honourably 
named,  with  many  gallant  companions,  in  the  Governor- 
General's  order  of  the  5th  April,  1858,  recording  that 
"from  the  2nd  to  the  16th  March,  a  series  of  masterly 
Operations  took  place,  by  which  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
nobly  supported  in  his  well-laid  plans  of  attack  by  the 
ability  and  skill  of  the  general  officers  and  men  of  all 
arms,  drove  the  whole  successfully  from  all  their  strongly 
fortified  posts,  tili  the  whole  feil  into  the  possession  of 
our  troops."  The  thanks  of  the  Chief  for  this  new 
service  had  been  already  publicly  tendered  to  him  in  his 
despatch  to  the  Governor-General  from  the  Martini&re. 
Füller  but  not  more  valued  personal  tributes  are  not 
wanting  in  the  records  of  the  day.  A  friend,  writing  to 
Scotland  from  Calcutta  on  the  18th  March,  reports  that 
a  telegram    of  the   previous   night   had  come  in  from 
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Lucknow  ccrtifying  Pat  Stewart's  health :  that  the 
rebels  were  leaving  the  city  in  large  numbers,  pursued 
by  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  and,  for  the  particular 
8ati8faction  of  well-wishers,  that  "  Pat "  was  tied  down 
to  his  telegraphs  and  duties  at  head -quarters,  and  could 
not  therefore  follow  them.  The  Times  Correspondent, 
writing  on  the  20th  March,  or  two  days  before  date  of 
the  Martini&re  despatch,  states  :  — 


"  Lieutenant  P.  Stewart,  the  indefatigable  officer  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  who  has  had  charge  of  our  venturesome  electric 
telegraphs,  and  their  odd  branches  from  the  Martini&re,  Dilk- 
usha,  Banks'-house,  and  the  Alani-bagh,  to  all  over  the  world, 
is  about  to  leave  by  next  mail  for  England  on  accouat  of  ill- 
health.,, 

And  so  indeed  it  was.  On  the  9th  April,  Stewart 
left  Iudia  and  returned  to  England.  Still  a  young  man, 
and  comparatively  of  short  Service,  his  five  to  six  years 
of  an  Indian  career  had  been  sufficiently  active  to  count 
twice  the  time  of  an  ordinary  garrison  life.  He  needed 
a  change  homeward,  and  certainly  deserved  it.  He 
would  leave  work  behind  him  ;  but  there  were  soldiers 
more  than  enough  for  its  accomplishmcnt.  The  fires  of 
the  rebellion  had  not  been  wholly  extinguished,  but  they 
were  now  rathcr  scattered  and  smouldering  than  fierce 
and  continuous.  The  great  events  of  Delhi  and  Luck- 
now had  passed  into  the  pages  of  history.  Such  work  as 
loomed  in  the  prospect  was  of  a  less  monientous  cha- 
racter,  and  foreshadowed  rather  retribution  and  repara- 
tion  than  battle  and  resistance.  The  second  chapter  of 
the  great  Indian  Mutiny  was  without  the  horrors  or  the 
struggles  of  the  first. 

The  good  opinion  of  Lieutenant  Stewart,  expressed 
both  publicly  andprivately  by  the  Governor-Generaland 
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Indian  officials  of  rank  and  influence,  secured  him  a 
warm  reception  from  many  high  and  notable  personales 
at  home.  What  with  dinners,  balls,  receptions,  Con- 
ferences, and  ceremonies,  his  time  was  tolerably  well 
occupied  for  at  least  the  London  season.  He  found 
time,  however,  to  run  down  to  Plymouth  and  join  the 
expedition  proceeding  thence,  in  June,  1858,  to  lay 
the  Atlantic  cable,  as  attested  by  a  letter  dated  the  eve 
of  departure  onboard  of  H.M.S.  Agamemnon. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  his  attention  was  specifically 
drawn  to  two  questions  on  which  Information  was 
required  by  the  State.  One  was  the  applicability  to 
Indian  Telegraphy  of  certain  instruments  manufactured 
in  Prussia  :  the  other  his  own  employment  on  the  Turk- 
ish  Asiatic  land  lines,  which  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
extend  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  His  professional  experience 
and  practical  intelligence  were  brought  to  bear,  without 
loss  of  time,  on  the  first  of  these  matters.  Instrumente, 
descriptions,  and  plans  were  reported  on  and  despatched 
to  India ;  and  Stewart  returned  from  his  second  official 
visit  to  Berlin  on  the  28th  January,  1859,  bearing  letters 
to  Windsor  Castle  which  had  preceded  by  a  few  hours 
only  the  telegram  announcing  the  birth  of  the  young 
Prince  Frederick  William.  Complimented  on  delivering 
his  despatches  in  thirty-eight  hour3  after  receipt,  it  is  no 
reflection  on  professional  or  amateur  messengers  to  say, 
that  owing  to  unforeseen  obstacles,  Stewart  had  really 
performed  a  feat  of  couriership.  Left  behind  by  the 
express  at  Oberhausen,  he  had  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  across  country  to  Aix  to  recover  his  place  in  it. 
In  this  he  succeeded,  but  with  the  loss  of  his  passport 
and  Calais  ticket,  which  forced  him  to  turn  off  to 
Brugcs  and  cross  from  Ostend.     Eventually  his  letters 
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werc  delivered  two  hours  earlier  than  expected,  aud  not 
a  moment  of  delay  was  caused  by  bis  inisadventures. 

As  regards  the  second  question,  so  much  will  have  to 
be  said  by  and  by  about  the  Turkish  Telegraph,  it  will 
suffice  to  State  in  this  place  that  an  officer  of  Her 
Majesty's  service  was  then  engaged  in  assisting  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Government  in  the  construction  of 
their  Asiatic  lines  ;  that  it  was  under  consideration  to 
send  out  a  second  officer  for  the  furtherance  of  the  same 
work ;  but  that  Major  Stewart  was  not  destined  to  take 
any  active  part  in  first  organizing  and  establishing  this 
particular  section  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph. 

Stewart  had  been  made  a  Brevet-Major,  in  acknow- 
ledgment  of  his  Indian  Services,  on  the  28th  August, 
1858,  the  day  after  attaining  his  Captaincy.  He  had 
been  fortunate  in  regimental  promotion.  Promoted 
from  Second  to  First  Lieutenant  in  less  than  two  years 
after  landing  in  India,  he  became  a  Captain  in  barely  four 
years  afterwards. 

During  the  year  1859  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  sick- 
pess  which  necessitated  correspondingly  severe  treatment. 
He  had  never  seemed  to  recover  wholly  from  the  fall  in 
the  Panjäb  in  December,  1854,  and  to  this  he  attributed 
much  indirect  subsequent  suffering.  Though  restored  to 
comparative  health,  under  the  best  medical  ad  vice,  his 
physical  condition  was  not  such  as  to  relieve  his  friends 
from  anxiety,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  serious  considera- 
tion whether  India  was  not  an  unsuitable  climate  for  him. 
His  wonted  energy  soon,  however,  dispelled  all  doubts  on 
future  proceedings.  Kecovery  from  temporary  depression 
brought  with  it  new  determination  to  exert  usefulness 
whenever  and  wherever  it  found  a  field.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  he  was   authoritatively   instructed   while  at 
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home,  botli  in  1859  and  1860,  to  undertake  scientific 
inquiries  of  high  public  importance,  among  which  was 
conspicuous  an  effectual  means  of  electric  intercommu- 
nication  for  the  defensive  works  round  the  better  known 
English  harbours,  a  duty  which  involved  a  certain 
amöunt  of  healthful  locomotion.  He  had  also  to  report 
on  the  submarine  cable  prepared  by  Government  for 
connecting  Gibraltar  with  England  direct ;  and  to  con- 
sider,  in  minute  detail,  a  proposal  for  telegraphic  com- 
munication  at  Malta. 

In  August,  1860,  Stewart  married,  and  in  November 
left  England,  with  his  bride,  for  the  East  again.  The 
outward  overland  journey  was  rendered  more  than 
usually  interesting  by  a  diversion  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Rhine  and  Geneva,  to  Marseilles,  from  which  port 
they  embarked  on  the  29th  November.  Before  the  dawn 
of  the  new  year  they  had  reached  Calcutta. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Government  at  this  time  to  lay 
a  cable  from  India  towards  China,  and  Stewart,  who  had 
been  selected  to  superintend  Operations,  would  await  at 
Calcutta  news  of  the  despatch  of  the  Singapore  section, 
which  he  would  then  hasten  to  meet  at  Penang.  But 
circumstances  changed,  and  accidents  occurred,  and  the 
scheme  never  ripened  into  fulfilment.  Months  passed  in 
expectation  of  the  promised  expedition  :  but  at  last  came 
a  countermand,  and  Stewart  was  detained  in  Calcutta 
until  after  the  rains  on  other  duty.  New  Government 
offices  were  required  at  the  Presidency,  and  he  was 
entrusted  with  drawing  out  the  plans.  In  September, 
he  was  appointed  with  four  others  to  a  special  commis- 
sion  for  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  great  mortality 
from  cholera.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  they 
visited  Agra,  Delhi,  Ambälah,  Amritsar,  Lahor,  Gwalior ; 
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also  Simla,  and  neighbouring  hill  stations ;  refcurning  to 
send  in  their  results  in  Jan.  1862.  The  report  was  of  a 
comprehensive  character,  and  had  in  view  the  means  of 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  soldier  in  India. 

Scarcely  had  this  labour  been  completed  wlien  Orders 
were  received  to  depute  Major  Stewart  to  Peraia  on  a 
particular  mission  connected  with  the  construction  of  a 
proposed  Telegraph  in  that  country.  As  a  separate 
chapter  of  this  volume  has  been  reserved  for  the  history 
of  the  Persian  lines,  and  as  the  remainder  of  the  short 
but  brilliant  career  of  the  above  lamented  officer  was 
mainly  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  Iudo-European 
telegraphic  communication,  to  which  the  said  Persian 
lines  would  contribute  a  respectable  quota,  and  the  true 
history  of  which,  so  far  as  carried  out  under  Govern- 
ment Orders,  is  the  main  intent  of  this  whole  work,  the 
interval  between  Stewarfc's  final  dcparture  from  Calcutta 
and  his  fatal  illness  at  Constantinople  will  be  rapidly 
sketched,  to  avoid  repetition. 

Leaving  Calcutta  in  February,  and  Ceylon,  aftcr  some 
two  or  three  weeks*  detention,  in  March,  he  proceeded 
vid  Bombay  and  Karächi  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  disem- 
barking  at  Bushahr,  and  journeying  to  Tehran  by  land. 
Sickness  drove  him  from  Tehran  on  the  18th  June,  and 
he  at  once  went  home  through  Russia.  After  recruiting 
his  health  in  England  under  the  drawback  of  incessant 
official  duty,  and  completing  the  arrangements  for  the 
Persian  Gulf  cable  with  which  he  was  entrustcd  as  the 
responsible  head,  he  proceeded  to  Bombay  in  November 
1863,  laid  the  cable  from  Gwädar  to  Fäo,  and  returned 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombav,  thence  to  establish 
temporary  head-quarters  at  Constantinople.  He  arrived 
here  in  the  summer  of  1864.    Theneeforward,  except  to 
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make  a  brief  excursion  into  the  neighbourhood  or  to 
change  air  and  sccne  at  Therapia,  he  reraained  in  Pera 
untiltheday  of  Ins  decease.  On  the  16th  January  1865 
he  expired  at  Misseri's  Hotel. 

It  was  the  painful  privilege  of  the  writer  of  this  memoir 
to  be  present  with  Patrick  Stewart  during  his  last  illness  ; 
and  it  became  his  duty  to  report  its  result  as  a  matter 
of  public  as  well  as  private  interest  and  sympathy.  How- 
ever  feeble  the  language,  the  lapse  of  years  has  shown 
no  cause  to  revise  the  sentiments  expressed.  No  apology 
will  therefore  be  needed  for  re-publishing  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  27th  January  : — 

"  A  sad  event  has  just  occurred  at  Constantinople.  A  young 
and  highly-accomplished  officer  of  the  scientific  branch  of  the 
army,  whose  nanie  is  familiär  as  a  household  word  in  India,  and 
promised  to  be  equally  celebrated  in  Europe,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Patrick  Stewart  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  has  breathed  his  last 
after  three  weeks  of  almost  continual  suffering.  He  had  left 
England  at  the  close  of  1863  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  Indo- 
European  sea  cable  along  the  coast  of  Baluchistan  and  Persia, 
had  successfully  escorted  his  important  charge  up  to  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  at  Fäo,  reaching  the  shores  of  Turkish  Arabia 
in  a  few  weeks  after  leaving  Karächi,  and  then  moved  up  to 
Baghdad  to  see  what  was  the  prospect  of  ensuring  an  efficient 
communication  to  and  from  that  city.  Unfortunately,  though 
the  Ottoman  Government  had  agreed  to  bring  their  land  line  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  in  time  to 
meet  the  Indian  sea  cable,  it  was  found  on  the  arrival  of  the 
latter  that  a  gap  of  170  miles  of  the  Turkish  section  still  re- 
mained  unfinished  between  Baghdad  and  Basrah.  Nor  was  there 
promise  even  of  speedy  completion.  The  Turks  wished  to  put 
up  the  line ;  the  Arabs  would  not  let  them.  The  matter  would 
have  been  trivial  to  a  Power  like  England;  it  was  a  long- 
standing  obstacle  in  Turkisli  Asia.  We  should  have  subsidized 
the  rebellious  Montefiks  into  guardians  of  the  line.     The  obsti- 
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nacy  of  a  Turkish  Pasha  made  them  his  bitter  enemies,  and  con- 
sequently  hostile  to  the  telegraph  which  he  wished  to  erect. 
Under  these  circumstances  Colonel  Stewart  returned  to  India 
from  Baghdad  in  April  1864 

"  After  making  his  arrangements  in  Bombay  he  embarked  for 
Egypt  and  Constantinople,  landing  at  Galata  in  July.     From 
that  time  to  the  hour  of  his  sickness  he  has  been  constantlv 
engaged  in  urging  the  Ottoman  authorities  to  organize  at  least 
one  thoroughly  efficient  wire  for  the  Anglo-Indian  telegraphic 
Service.     In  the  first  instance  his  attention  was  given  to  certain 
amendments  in  their  Asiatic  lines,  inspected  and  re-inspected 
by  British  offieers ;  to  placing  a  competent  staff  of  clerks  and 
signallers  along  that  line  sufficiently  acquainted  with  English  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  absurd  mistakes  heretofore  com- 
mitted  by  the  misuse  of  that  language  and  incorrect  transla- 
tions;   and   to   framing   a   füll   Convention   with   the   Turkish 
Government  which  would  meet  all  future  requirements  on  the 
subject  of   international  telegraphic  communication.      It  then 
appeared  that,  while  perfecting  the  Asiatic  System,  there  was 
danger  of  deterioration  on  the  European  side.     Attention  was 
consequeutly  drawn   to   the    Danubian   and  Adriatic   lines  of 
Turkey.  But  a  Turkish  oflice  is  not  like  an  English  one.    Several 
cigarettes  have  to  be  smoked,  and  several  formal  visits  have  to  be 
got  through,  before  the  actual  entry  into  business  can  be  at- 
tempted;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  even  after  business  has 
been  fairly  begun,  nothing  results  except  under  strong  pressure. 
The  first  stage  of  inertion  got  over,  the  next  one  is  a  question 
of  personal  interests.     It  is  the  last  stage  only  which  can  be 
considered    the    truly   successful   one,   where   something   like 
punishment  and  degradation  is  held  out  in  terrorem. 

"  Colonel  Stewart  had  an  able  assistant  in  Major  Champain, 
a  brother  officer  of  Engineers.  This  gentleman  has  held  charge 
of  the  Persian  line  of  telegraph,  which,  branching  off  from  the 
Turkish  line  at  Baghdad,  takes  a  long  course  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
through  Tehran,  and  joins  the  Indian  Sea  cable  at  Bushahr. 
The  completion  of  this  alternative  line  would  rendcr  the  failure 
between  Baghdad  and  Basrah  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance,  for  the  correspondence  would  then  have  eifect  from 
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Constantinople  to  Baghdad,  from  Baghdad  to  Bushahr,  and  froin 
Bushahr — by  submarine  cable — to  Gwädar  or  Karächi,  at  either 
of  wliich  places  is  a  terniinus  of  Ibe  Indian  System.  The 
difficulties  which  tbe  above-named  officer  bas  bad  to  encounter 
with  tbe  Persian  authorities  in  acbieving  his  important  work 
are  simply  indescribable ;  but  he  managed  to  carry  bis  point, 
and  this  route  bas  alreody  been  declared  open.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  devotion  to  bis  young  cbief  bas  been  a  great 
element  of  Major  ChampaüVs  success  in  a  work  of  as  much 
moral  as  physical  obstruction. 

"  Nine  months  ago  Patrick  Stewart  had  fervently  hoped  to 
bave  completed  one  of  these  two  lines  of  Indian  telegraphic 
coramunication.  His  own  fair  sbare  of  tbe  work  he  had  done 
was  publicly  acknowledged  by  admission  to  tbe  Order  of  tbe 
Batb.  He  bad  brougbt  Brigbt's  wondrous  sea  cable  bimself  to 
tbe  bead  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  joined  it  to  tbe  fragment  of 
land  line  found  at  Fäo ;  as  far  back  as  1862  he  had  surveyed 
tbe  Persian  land  line  from  Busbahr  to  Tebran.  The  rest  was  a 
political  battle,  which  the  director  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Tele- 
graph was  hardly  called  upon  to  fight.  That  he  did  fight  it 
in  conjunction  w;tb  our  diplomatists  is  owing  to  tbe  accurate 
knowledge  that  he  possessed  of  all  details  of  diplomatic  diffi- 
culty  connected  with  these  questions,  as  wrell  as  to  the  wrinning 
intelligence  which  made  bim  the  desired  companioii  and  co- 
adjutor  of  public  men,  whatever  their  rank  or  Station. 

"  But  in  serving  the  State  as  a  true  and  loyal  soldier,  at  the 
desk  as  in  the  field,  he  overtaxed  his  energies.  Sharp  and 
severe  Indian  sicknesses,  constant  warnings  of  danger  from 
fevers  which  pursued  bim  to  Europe,  daily-increasing  sensitive- 
ness  in  matters  of  duty — here  were  reasons,  not  only  for  relaxa- 
tion,  but  temporary  cessation  from  labour.  He  had  not  been 
really  wTell  for  inany  weeks,  but  he  oould  not  be  persuaded  to 
quit  Constantinople,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  for  the  time 
the  post  of  honour.  It  was,  in  faot,  the  central  point  for  a  Joint 
European  and  Asiatic  line  on  the  evo  of  completion,  and  espe- 
cially  favourable  for  watching  and  correcting  defects  when  once 
the  working  had  begun.  Besides,  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  the  mal-administration  of  Turkish  telegraphs  called  for  tbe 
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closest  Observation  and  care  in  the  early  Operations  of  the  Indian 
line.  Bat  this  was  not  all.  He  had  at  length  in  ade  up  bis 
mind  to  leave  tbe  place,  but  must  delay  for  one  more  interview 
at  the  Porte  to  obtain  some  further  concessions,  with  a  view 
to  the  future  security  of  his  undertaking.  This  interview, 
though  a  day  had  been  fixed,  nevcr  had  effect.  About  Christ- 
inas he  was  seriously  ill.  On  the  28th  of  Deceraber  his  malady 
assumed  the  form  of  cerebral  affection.  A  pernicious  inter- 
mittent  fever  supervened,  followed  by  a  complication  of  dis- 
orders.  The  medical  officers  pronounced  the  case  a  difficult  one, 
owing  to  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient.  The  strain 
upon  the  mental  powers  had  been  too  great,  and  the  physical 
powers  were  generally  disorganized.  The  best  advice  procur- 
able  was  obtained.  Those  persons  who  know  Constantinople 
will  readily  remember  the  names  of  Zohrab,  Millingen,  Fauvel, 
and  Dickson,  all  of  whom  attended  in  consultation  on  the  case," 
Drs.  Millingen  and  Fauvel  being  present  at  the  more  critical 
periods.  All  was  in  vain.  It  was  the  Almighty's  will  that  the 
young  soldier  should  die — not  on  the  visible  field  of  battle,  but 
on  one  not  wanting  in  glory.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
January  he  ceased  to  exist ;  and  on  the  day  following  he  was 
accompanied  to  his  grave  by  more  than  one  sincere  mourner. 
A  residence  of  some  months  at  Constantinople  had  secured 
him  many  true  friends  here  as  elsewhere.  He  rests  in  Scutari, 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  monument  to  the  Crimean  heroes — 
an  honourable  resting-place,  which  he  himself  had  visited  in 
health  during  tlie  milder  season.     His  age  was  thirty-two. 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  Colonel  Stewarts  Indian 
career.  Tbe  task  is  worthy  of  fitter  pens  than  mine.  Mr. 
RusselTs  'Diary  in  India*  has  already  thrown  a  light  upon 
the  theme.  I  speak  now  of  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  which 
close  and  intimate  acquaintance  has  enabled  me  to  know  more 
of  him  than  of  most  men.  But  I  may  say  a  word  on  his 
character  now  that  he  is  no  more  among  us.  In  a  long  ex- 
perience  of  life  in  all  its  phases  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  met  so 
thoroughly  and  generally  attractive  a  person.  A  brave  and 
dashing  soldier,  as  wTell  as  ardent,  enthusiastic  sportsman,  he 
was  tender,  gentle,  and  conciliating  to  a  ilegree.     Possessed  of  a 
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high  order  of  intellect  and  varied  acquirements,  he  was  modest 
and  retiring  in  urging  any  claims  to  personal  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage.  His  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  public  Service,  while  it 
led  hirn  sometinies  into  the  natural  error  of  believing  all  others 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  possessed  of  the  same  British  energy 
and  liberal-mindedness,  never  caused  him  to  overtax  those  em- 
ployed  under  him.  In  this  respect  his  great  consideration  was 
a  remarkable  feature  in  so  young  a  man.  A  high  authority, 
writing  since  his  death,  will  forgive  me  for  using  his  most 
appropriate  words: — 'So  much  knowledge,  intelligence,  earnest- 
ness,  kind-heartedness,  and  winning  simpHcity  can  rarely  be 
united  in  the  same  person,  and  in  him  there  wa3  no  other  side 
of  the  picture.' 

"Not  many  days  ago  the  Persian  minister  at  this  Court 
received  a  telegram  reporting  the  corapletion  of  the  Persian 
line  from  Baghdad  to  Bushahr.  Another  report  showed  the 
Basrah  line  to  be  also  just  completed,  thanks  to  the  exertions 
of  Colonel  Kemball,  our  (Konsul-General.  Immediate  tele- 
graphic  communication  with  India  may,  therefore,  be  expeeted. 
These  facts  were  communicated  to  Colonel  Stewart,  wheu  his 
fate  was  still  doubtful.  But  the  lamp  was  nearly  out ;  their 
importance,  if  appreciated  at  all,  was  not  to  him  what  it  had 
been.  The  spirit  was  soaring  to  a  less  worldly  region  than 
that  of  human  science  or  effort." 

Tlie  testimony  to  Stewart's  public  Services  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  nobleinan  who  ruled  India  in  lier  most  critical 
period  is  not  confined  to  public  letters  or  orders.  It  might 
be  superfluous  to  quote  non-official  records  in  support  of 
this  particular  assertion  ;  but  there  is  among  these  an 
expression,  bearing  on  private  worth,  the  felieity  of  which 
will  plead  excuse  for  publication.  The  late  Lord  Canning, 
while  foretelling  a  brilliant  career  to  the  young  officer, 
adds  :  "and  there  is  no  one  with  such  pleasant  good 
manners,  or  more  agreeable  society,  or  more  unspoiled." 

He  was  "unspoiled"  because  he  had  a  fixed  purpose 
of  being  useful  to  his  generation  ;  and  all  steps  in  the 
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ladder  of  his  ambitiou  were  Steps  towards  that  end. 
Had  he  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  self-conceit,  to 
lose  want  of  consideration  for  his  fellows,  to  prefer  seif 
to  duty ;  had  he  turaed  aside  from  his  ehosen  path  to 
seek  a  pastimc  in  aetual  vice  or  a  study  io  spurious 
virtue,  he  would  have  marred  the  one  object  in  view, 
wbieh  was  essentially  Christian  in  its  comprehensiveness. 
This  quality  of  consciencc,  as  much  perhaps  as  rare 
energy  and  abüity,  made  him  not  only  what  is  called  a 
rising  man,  but  kept  him  "  uuspoiled  "  as  he  rose. 

In  lasting  token  of  respeet  and  regard,  no  less  than 
three  mcmorials  have  been  raised  to  Patrick  Stewart 
since  his  death.  One  is  the  tomb  at  Scutari,  one  a  sub- 
acription  window  and  bust  in  the  telegraph  library  at 
Karäehi,  and  one  a  subscription  window  in  the  faraily 
church  at  Minnigaff,  near  Newton  Stewart. 


IV,    WITH    BTEWAÜT 


CHAPTER  II. 

PRELIMINARY     ARRANGEMENTS      IN      ASIAT£C     TÜRKEY. — 
NEGOTIATIONS    WITH    THE    OTTOMAN   GOVERNMENT. 

The  practical  progress  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  during 
the  last  thirty  years  illustrates,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  rnpidity  with  which  development  follows  an  impor- 
tant  discovery  of  science.  A  miniature  line  of  land 
telegrapb,  set  up  on  the  four  miles  of  Blackwall  railway 
in  1840,  however  limited  its  Operation,  was  so  successful 
that,  in  1845,  roadside  wires  had  lost  their  novelty  in 
England  ;  and  while  speculations  in  the  American  press 
foreshadowed  the  great  event  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  a 
proposal  was  actually  subraitted  in  the  coursc  of  that 
year  to  the  British  prime  minister  of  the  day,1  for  a  Joint 
land  and  sea  telegraph  of  more  than  one  thousand  times 
the  extent  of  the  Blackwall  experiment.  By  such  mixed 
telegraph,  communication  was  to  be  established  with 
India  vid  France,  Sardinia,  Malta,  and  Alexandria. 

No  active  measures  immediately  attended  this  early 
introduction  of  a  topic  which,  to  say  the  least,  must  have 
been,  at  the  time,  startling  in  its  strangeness.    Reference 

1  Sir  Robert  Peel :  "  Correspondence  respecting  the  Establishment  of 
Telegraphic  Communications  in  the  Mediterranean  and  with  India,"  page 
78,  line  10. 
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to  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Books  shows,  bowever,  that 
not  ten  years  afterwards,  or  on  the  28th  Sept.  1854, 
Mr.  Lionel  Gisborne  put  forward  the  project  of  a  sub- 
marine telegraph  from  Constantinople  to  Alexandria,  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  a  telegraph  to  India ;  that  on  the 
12th  December,  1854,  the  projector  was  invited  by  the 
Porte,  through  Lord  Clarendon,  to  discuss  the  question 
at  Constantinople ;  and  that  on  the  23rd  April,  1855,  a 
concession1  was  granted  to  the  same  gentleman  for  the 
construction  of  a  telegraph  from  the  Dardanelles  to 
Alexandria,  the  Porte  binding  itself  to  complete  the  link 
between  the  Dardanelles  and  Constantinople.  In  con- 
nection  with  this  scheme,  which  feil  through  in  its  original 
design  from  adverse  influences  to  which  similar  under- 
takings  must,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be  subject,  arose 
the  "  European  and  Indian  Junction  Telegraph  Com- 
pany," whose  prospectus  was  issued  on  the  19th  July 
1855  ;  and,  as  a  sequel  to  it,  the  "  Red  Sea  Telegraph 
Company,"  oflicially  announced  on  the  29th  August  1857. 
The  argument  of  the  present  chapter  involves  abandon- 
ment  of  the  general  question  in  its  detail.  We  have  to 
trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  negotiations  opened 
by  her  Majesty's  Government  with  the  Sublime  Porte 
for  establishing  a  land  telegraph  throughout  the  length 
of  the  Sultan's  Asiatic  dominions,  to  unite  England  and 
India.  To  carry  out  this  purpose  many  scattered  Blue 
Books  and  many  scattered  printed  and  manuscript  papers 
must  be  consulted.  The  story  of  the  Submarine  Cable 
will  be  told  with  equal  minuteness,  but  its  disentangle- 
ment  from  the  records  is  a  much  simpler  affair :  nor  need 

1  "  Correspondence  respecting  the  Establishment  of  Telegraphic  Com- 
municatioiis  in  the  Mediterranean  and  with  India,"  page  70,  from  top  to 
line  14. 
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the  chronicler  of  its  formation  and  utilisation  search  for 
his  data  elsewhere  than  in  the  shelves  of  the  India  Office 
and  tributary  departments. 

It  is  by  no  means  stränge  that  the  first  mention  of 
international  negotiation  betwixt  England  and  Turkey 
for  a  telegraph  to  India  should  be  found  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  1856.  The  alliance  cemented  by  the  Crimean 
war,  and  the  enhanced  value  resulting  from  that  war  to 
telegraphic  communication  as  a  State  requirement,  would 
alone  have  ensured  favourable  reception  by  British 
diplomatists  of  a  scheme  to  render  available  the  vast 
Ottoman  territory  betwcen  Beigrade  and  Basrah,  for  a 
line  of  posts  and  wires  in  cormection  with  an  Indian  sub- 
marine cable.  Later,  however,  eauses  arose  to  give  fresh 
impetus  to  the  demand  for  an  Anglo-Indian  telegraph  ; 
and  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857,  and  failure  of  the 
Red  Sea  Cablc  in  1859,  made  it  more  than  ever  urgent 
to  investigate  and  determine  the  lines  ofFering  the 
best  advantages  to  telegraphic  communication  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  August  1856,  when  cables,  and  companies  for  the 
construction  and  use  of  cables,  were  not  so  numerous  as 
at  present,  the  European  and  Indian  Junction  Telegraph 
Company  applied  to  the  then  existing  Court  of  Direk- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company  for  a  guarantee  on  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  200,000/.  for  a  line  of  land 
telegraph  from  Seleucia,  or  Suadiah,  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  to  Korna,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.1  The  link,  if  successfully  conipleted  and 
worked,    would   have    rendered    comparatively  facilc  a 

1  Mr.  Andrew  to  the  Secretary,  East  India  Company,  August  5,  1856  : 
"  Correspondenee  respecting  the  Establishment  of  Telegraphic  Communica- 
tions in  the  Mediterranean  and  with  India,"  page  128. 
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whole  line  of  Indo-European  commuiiication.  For,  to 
join  a  port  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  French  system  at  Marseilles  or  the  Iialian 
system  at  Brindisi,  would  have  presented  no  special 
difficulty  to  submarine  telegraphy ;  and  a  successfully 
working  Persian  Gulf  cable  has  long  since  become  an 
established  fact.  That  this,  if  not  the  truest  direct  route 
to  India,  is  nearer  the  mark  than  any  which  has  been 
hitherto  before  the  public,  whether  for  telegraph  or 
railway,  cannot  even  now  be  doubted  by  any  unpre- 
judiced  person  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  master  the 
subject  in  detail ;  and  that  itwill  be  found  so,  before  the 
speculation  and  enterprise  of  the  present  age  shall  have 
given  place  to  new  cbaracteristics  of  progressive  civiliza- 
tion,  there  is  ample  ground  for  belief.  The  question  for 
decision  seems  to  be  whether  or  no  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes  is  the  fittest  starting-point  for  rail  and  wire 
intended  to  connect  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Persian 
Gulf?  And  here  we  may  well  pause  to  reflect  whether 
too  little  attention  has  not  in  this  respect  been  bestowed 
on  the  Syrian  ports  below  Seleucia,  on  the  Palmyra 
desert,  and  on  the  desert  post-track  between  Damascus 
and  Baghdad  ? 

The  notion  of  an  Indian  telegraph  through  Asiatic 
Turkey  had,  at  this  time,  been  just  interpreted,  more  or 
less  comprehensively,  to  the  East  India  Company  by  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Telegraphs.1 
This  officer,  arguing  in  favour  of  a  direct  line  of  tele- 
graph to  connect  Karächi  with  Constantinople,  proposed 
to  lay  a  cable  from  the  former  place  to  Korna,  to  con- 
tinue   thence  subaqueous   communication  to  Baghdad, 

1  "  Correspondence  respecting  the  Establishment  of  Telegraphic  Communi- 
cations in  the  Mediterranean  and  with  India,"  pages  118  to  124. 
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and  to  coustruet  a  land  liiie  bctween  Baghdad  and 
Scutari  vid  Mosul,  Diarbekir,  Sivas,  Amasia,  and  Tokat. 
In  a  second  letter  he  suggested  a  modification  of  no  8 mall 
importance.  This  was  to  Substitute  for  the  long  land 
line  through  Asia  Minor  a  series  of  subaqueous  cables  in 
the  Euphrates,  and  a  subterraneous  telegraph  bctween  the 
Euphrates  and  Seleucia,  connecting  the  latter  port  by 
submarine  cable  with  the  European  system.  The  feasi- 
bility  of  the  modified  project  never  having  been  tested, 
it  might  be  premature  to  condemn  it  unreservedly,  but 
the  most  recent  experience  will  hardly  bring  fresh 
arguments  in  favour  of  its  revival. 

To  return  to  the  European  and  Indian  Junction  Tele- 
graph Company.  The  Court  of  Directora  were  not  un- 
willing  to  join  her  Majesty's  Government  in  subsidising 
and  otherwise  promoting  the  success  of  the  proposed 
line,  but  diplomatic  action  was  too  hampered  and  fettered 
to  be  made  availing  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Tele- 
graph Company 's  wishes.  Doubtless,  it  is  often  easier 
for  the  astute  diplomatist  to  conduct  an  intricate  negotia- 
tion  on  behalf  of  that  Government  whose  interests  he 
represents,  than  to  plead  the  ordinary  case  of  a  private 
Company  or  individual  by  virtue  of  mere  official  position 
at  the  court  from  which  some  special  assent  is  awaited. 
The  objections  of  the  Porte  to  make  the  concessions  re- 
quired  were  accompanied  with  an  express  resolve  to 
undertake  the  work  on  its  own  account.  Mr.  Andrew, 
Chairman  of  the  Telegraph  Company,  rightly  estimating 
the  public  importance  of  the  proposed  scheine,  but  under- 
valuing  the  professions  and  resources  of  Turkey,  pressed 
a  renewal  of  negotiations,  on  the  ground  that  the  Firman 
he  sought  could  alone  ensure  the  existence  of  a  satis- 
factory  line   of  communication  as  regards  construction, 
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maintenance,  and  working.1  Matters  had  indeed  gone  so 
far  that  Lieutenant  Hawes,  an  officer  of  the  Bengal  array, 
had  been  specially  deputed  011  a  mission  to  Baghdad,  to 
take  measures  on  behalf  of  tbe  Company,  for  commencing 
the  work  which  they  had  engaged  to  perform.  And  the 
official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  this 
gentleman's  departure  on  his  mission  bears  date  the  day 
previous  to  that  on  which  Lord  Stratford  telegraphed 
home  news  of  the  rejection  by  the  Ottoman  Council  of 
the  Company's  proposals.2 

In  September  1857,  however,  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  while  verifying  the  validity  of  the  Porte's 
former  decision,  informed  Lord  Clarendon  that  a  wire 
would  be  made  over  to  the  British  Government,  with 
liberty  to  appoint  British  agents,  workmen,  and  direc- 
tors.3  Thus  the  concession  withhold  from  a  private 
Company  meant  no  want  of  harmony  with  the  enlight- 
ened  objects  of  a  friendly  State :  and  as  further  token 
of  good  intentions,  a  formal  application  was  made  by 
the  Turkish  minister  in  the  January  following  for  the 
Services  of  Licutenant-Colonel  Biddulph  of  the  Royal 
Artillery.4  An  expression  of  willingness  before  notified, 
to  employ  English  engineers  in  carrying  out  the  Opera- 
tions, was  moreover  repeated.  Compliance  in  both  cases 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government  was  natural 
under  the  circumstances. 

Great  social  and  political  changes  have  taken  place, 
both  in  the  East  and  West,  since  the  Crimean  war ;  and 

1  Mr.  Andrew  to  Mr.  Haminond,  September  18,  1857  :  "  Correspondehce 
respecting  the  Establishment  of  Telegraphic  Communications  in  the  Medi- 
terran ean  and  with  India,"  pages  193,  194. 

9  Ibid.  pages  142  and  144. 

3  Ibid.  p.  194. 

4  Mr.  Mussurus  to  Lord  Clarendon  :  Ibid.  pages  206,  207. 
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by  tbese  changes  England   has,  in   common    with  the 
states  of   Continental  Europe,    been   sensibly  aflected. 
Without  entering  into  an  analysis  of  profit   and  loss 
during   tbis   interval,   or   looking   beyond   the    narrow 
limits  of  a  Telegraph  history,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that,    externally,   her   relations   with   Oriental   powers, 
such  as  Turkey  and  Persia,  have  been  simplified  ;  while, 
internally,   an  administrative  spirit   has   arisen   out  of 
commercial  activity,  to  stiinulate,  or,  if  it  fail  to  stimu- 
late,  to   complicate   the   routine-tied  administration  of 
established  Government.      After   the  peace   of  March 
1856,  the  remainder  of  the  year  may  be  considered  a 
period  of  comparative  repose  and  reaction  in  Europe. 
To  England,   moreover,  there  flickered  in  the  distance 
the  flame  of  a  little  war  just  kindled  in  Persia,  which, 
however  pale   when   contrasted   with    the   red  fires   of 
Sebastopol,   revealed    an    incident    of    much    political 
method  and  meaning.    In  Turkey,  at  least,  matters  were 
then  much  as  they  were  and  had  been  for  years  before 
the  Crimean  war.    For  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  transition 
State,  if  indeed  begun,  had  exercised  no  perceptible  in- 
fluence.      Progress,   in  its  accepted  sense  of  fusion  of 
East  into  West,  was  more  a  promise  and  a  semblance 
than  a  piain,  incontrovertible  fact :  it  was  yet  unwise 
and  unsafe  to  bridge  over  by  anticipation  a  gap  which 
precedent  would  not  admit  of  traversing  without  the 
Warrant  of  Time  ;  and  although  in  these  more  recent 
days  a  few  months  may  do  the  work  of  years,  yet  those 
few  months  are  all  the  more  indispensable  from  fulness 
of   significance.     In   piain   words,   Turkey  was  not  so 
Europeanized  in  1857-8  a3  she  has  become  in  1870. ! 

1  Had  this  volume  been  of  a  political  character,  allusion  to  later  signs  and 
results  might  have  been  appropriately  added.  As  it  i»,  the  pnssage  remains 
as  written  more  than  three  years  ago. 
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At  such  a  tirne,  then,  few  British  officers  but  would 
feel  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Mesopotamia,  dependent  on  the  aid  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Ottoman  Government,  to  be  a 
task  of  no  small  responsibility  and  difficulty.  Ready 
to  allow  liberally  for  the  natural  difference  of  character 
between  European  and  Asiatic,  and  with  the  best 
intentions  of  discouraging  and  barring  access  to  every 
dangerous  impulse  peculiar  to  the  former,  the  most 
patient  and  conciliatory  mind  would  still  be  sorely  tried 
in  an  Isolation  with  which  there  could  be  no  authori- 
tative  sympathy.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  the 
period  to  which  referencc  is  now  made,  the  Telegraph 
was  as  stränge  amid  the  tumuli  of  Nineveh  and  plains 
around  Babylon  as  in  the  ancient  days  of  splendour  and 
greatness  acknowledged  for  those  cities.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  very  few  years  that  the  inbabitants  of 
modern  Assyria  and  Chaldsea  have  not  only  become 
reconciled  to  these  practical  posts  and  wires,  but  have 
learnt  to  look  on  them  as  familiär  and  every-day  objects. 
The  officer  named  for  the  particular  duty  in  question 
commenced  active  work  in  August  1858.  Prostrated 
by  a  malignant  fever  which  attacked  his  whole  small 
staff,  and'disappointed  in  obtaining  the  support  from 
the  Ottoman  administration  on  which  success  mainly 
depended,  he  shortly  resigned  the  two  first  sections  of 
his  charge,  retaining  only  the  lower  portion  below 
Baghdad;  and  in  February,  1859,  applied  for  leave  of 
absence.  This  step  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by 
total  withdrawal  from  the  Superintendence. 

Colonel  Biddulph's  report l  of  breaking  ground  is  on 
record.     It  shows  the  progress  made  up  to  October  1859 

1  To  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  K.C.B.,  dated  Constnntinople,  Octr>ber  0,  1H.YJ. 
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to  be  325  miles  out  of  an  assumed  total  of  1,500;  it 
explains,  moreover.  the  impediments  to  success  already 
apparent,  and  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to 
secure  results  worthy  of  the  trouble  and  cost  of  the 
undertakinor  That  as  much  had  been  done  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  in  a  short  time  and  amid 
serious  difticulties,  was  the  formally  expressed  opinion 
of  high  authority  in  submitting  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  The  work  was  continued  by  Mr. 
Carthew  and  two  brothers  named  MacCallum,  all  retired 
non-commissioned  officers  of  Artillery,  who  had  been 
members  of  the  original  party,  a  staff  which  did  not,  at 
any  time,  contain  more  than  eleven  Englishmen.  To 
the  first  named  was  entrusted  construction  of  the  Jine 
betwecn  Mosul  and  Basrah,  in  fulfilment  of  which  trust 
he  arrived,  with  four  assistants,  at  Baghdad  in  July 
1859.1  The  other  Superintendents  were  engaged  in  the 
Prolongation  of  the  line  already  commenced  in  Asia 
Minor,  eastward  to  Sivas,  and  thence  southward  towards 
Diarbekir  and  Mosul. 

In  addition  to  the  report  above  mentioned,  a 
valuable  paper  by  Colonel  Biddulph,  throwing  light  on 
the  history  of  the  Turkish  Asiatic  Telegraph,  and 
attached  by  the  author  to  an  elaborate  map  illustrative 
of  his  subject,  has  been  printed.  Divesting  the 
pamphlet  of  personal  matter,  the  introduction  of 
which  was  unavoidable  under  the  circumstances,  its 
perusal  will  amply  repay  the  interested  reader.  The 
view  taken  of  the  future  of  the  Turkish  Asiatic  lines, 
if  perhaps  a  shade  too  dark  and  gloomy,  has  not  proved 
so  mistaken  as  to  throw  discredit  on  the  writer's  discri- 

1  Major  Kemball  to  her  Mijesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
dated  Baghdad,  July  20,  1859. 
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mination  and  foresight ;  and  the  map  boasts  a  eharacter 
of  usefulness  and  importance  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  ordinary  illustrative  accompaniments  to  telegraph 
schemes  of  the  day.  Here  it  may  bc  remarked,  en 
passant,  that  the  reckless  manner  in  which  Mercator's, 
or  the  village  schoolboy's  World,  has  been  subjected  to 
the  vaguest  tracings  of  imaginary  telegraph  lines,  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  promoters  and  speculators,  however 
indirectly  it  may  have  led  inquircrs  to  a  heretofore 
neglected  study  of  geography,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
imparted  the  wanting  knowledge  by  any  teaehing  of 
its  own. 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there  had  been 
some  intention  of  employing  Major  Stewart  in  the  con- 
struction  of  this  long  linc  of  telegraph.  Independently 
of  the  question  of  individual  fitness,  it  appears  that  the 
Services  of  an  officer  then  in  India  had  been  applied  for 
to  assist  Colonel  Biddulph  ;  and  that  an  objection  to 
withdraw  officers  from  Indian  stations  had  caused 
attention  to  be  directed  to  the  discovery  of  an  eligible 
Substitute  at  home.  Patrick  Stewarts  name  naturally 
sug^ested  itself  to  the  authorities.     His  State  of  health 

ÖD 

was,  however,  a  bar  to  unconditional  aeeeptance  of 
service  in  Asia,  and  as  a  loan  to  a  foreign  administra- 
tion ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  well  for  him  that  a  reference 
on  his  aecount  to  Constantinople  went  the  way  of  inany 
similiar  missives,  and  became  obsolete  before  obtaining 
the  favour  of  a  reply.  Major  Stewart  did  not  go  out  at 
all,  and  Colonel  Biddulph,  as  above  shown,  feit  himself 
compelled  to  resign  the  work  of  telegraph  construetion 
in  Asiatic  Turkey  at  the  very  outset. 

A  later  chapter  in  this  volume  will  be  given  to  the 
authors  own  experience  of  the  country  traversed  by  the 
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Indo-Ottoman  telegraph  ;  and  as  this  experience  will 
bear  more  upon  general  than  departmental  questions, 
the  reader  will  understand  the  exclusion  of  the  former 
under  the  present  head.  The  object  is  now  to  place  on 
record  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  means  of 
telegraphic  communication  up  to  this  tiine  existing  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  ;  and  to  let  the  public  judge  who,  if  any- 
one,  is  fairly  responsible  if  such  means  have  not  proved 
sufficient  or  satisfactory. 

For  facility  of  geographical  reference,  the  line  from 
Scutari  to  Baghdad  may  be  shown  under  three 
heads  :— 

1.  Scutari  to  Sivas,  or  the  Asia  Minor  section  ;  about 

500  miles. 

2.  Sivas  to  Jazireh,  or  the  West  of  Euphrates  and 

Upper  Mesopotamia  section,  about  430  miles  ; 
so  called  because  the  Euphrates  crosses  the 
post  road  from  the  East  140  miles  below 
Sivas ;  and,  by  running  a  parallel  course  with 
the  Tigris  some  distance  further  down,  helps  to 
enclosc  a  great  portion  of  the  Diarbekir 
pashalik,  in  which  the  line  runs. 

3.  Jazireh  to  Baghdad,  or  the  East  of  Tigris  section; 

about  400  miles.1 

The  first  of  these  sections  is  difficult  in  its  moun- 
tains,  ravines  and  forests.  The  second  is  free  from 
forests,  but  not  being  confined  to  the  high  table-land  of 
Asia  Minor,  contains,  together  with  its  mountains,  large 
tracts  of  piain  country,  and  thus  presents  ascents  and 

i  Lieut.-Colonel  Goldsnrid  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Patrick  Stewart,  dated  Pera, 
August  30,  1864  :  copy  enclosed  in  Letter  to  Secretary  to  Government, 
Bombay,  No.  33,  of  31  December,  1864. 
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descents  of  a  formidable  kind.  The  third  section  is,  for 
the  most  part,  in  low  land,  or  amid  low  ranges  of  hüls 
studding  or  overhanging  the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris. 
While  the  first  two  sections  were  of  a  character  to  tax 
severely  the  judgment  as  well  as  perseverance  of  the 
constructing  engineer,  the  third  section  was  perhaps  the 
one  most  likely  to  be  interrupted  after  construction.  It 
was  more  open  and  exposed,  and  more  subject  to  the 
influence  öf  storms  and  freshets. 

We  gather  from  the  earlier  reports  on  this  interesting 
and  difficult  work,  that  the  general  direction  of  the  line 
was  determined  upon  "from  a  rough  outline  furnished 
by  Omar  Pacha  to  the  Ottoman  Telegraph  adniinistra- 
tion,  having  straight  lines  drawn  joining  the  towns  of 
Scutari,  Izmid,  Angora,  Yuzgat,  Sivas,  Diarbekir,  Mosul, 
Baghdad,  and   Basrah  together."1      It   was  questioned 
whether,  on  fairly  entering  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
it  should  not  have  rather  followed  the  post  road  to  Sivas, 
through  Bolu  and  Amasia,  than  the  less  frequented  road 
through  Angora  and  Yuzgat.     And   indeed  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  line  accords  with  Sir  W.  O'Shaughnessy's 
first   proposai.      But   it   is   probable  that,  beyond   the 
advantage,  if  any,  of  keeping  the  more  ordinary  of  two 
lines  of  traffic,  much  would  not  have  been  gained  by 
such   modification  of  the  Turkish  plan.     The  criticisms 
on  the  Ottoman  administration  and  executive  in  putting 
their  plan  into    execution  seem  to  point  more  truly  to 
the  actual  source  of  evil.     Among  the  higher  officials 
there  is  no  lack  of  cleverness,  and  an  ability  passing 
average  may  here  and  there  be  acknowledged  :  but  a 
supervision  wanting  honesty,  fearlessness,  thoroughness 
and  perseverance,  loses  usefulness  and  power,  however 

1  Colonel  Biddulph  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  October  9,  1859. 
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favoured  with  meatal  capability.  Of  the  subordinates, 
an  expcrience  of  the  Turkish  cbaracter  commencing 
eighteen  years  ago  lcads  the  present  writer  to  the  belief 
that  the  Turk  of  1858-9,  whatever  his  faults,  and 
whatever  the  drawbacks  over  which  he  had  no  control, 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  qualities  of  obedience 
and  endurance  so  valuable  in  the  artificer  and  workinan. 

Before  treating  the  line  from  Constantinople  to 
Baghdad  as  a  perfected  whole  and  by  the  light  of  two 
detailed  inspections  under  British  oflicers  after  comple- 
tion,  it  will  be  well  to  turn  to  the  official  correspondence 
in  1859-60  ;  while  it  was  still  in  progress,  and  before 
any  definite  arrangements  had  been  made  for  completing 
the  lower  section  from  Baghdad  to  Basrah,  and  thence 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  cable. 

The  view  taken  by  the  Home  authorities  of  the 
telegraph  to  India,  in  respect  of  the  long  link  through 
Asiatic  Turkey,  at  the  period  of  Colonel  Biddulph's  re- 
signation,  was  naturally  not  hopeful,  nor  such  as  to 
Warrant  a  hopeful  despatch  on  the  subject  to  the 
Government  of  India.  Sir  William  O'Shaughnessy,  then 
Superintendent  of  Telegraphs  in  India,  not.  only  advised 
the  East  India  Company  as  already  stated,  but  had  been, 
two  years  before,  in  personal  consultation  with  Lord 
ßtratford  on  the  subject,  which  was  therefore  familiär  to 
him.  He  now  put  forward  a  Suggestion,  transmitted  by 
the  Supreme  Government  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that 
the  Turkish  Government  inight  be  induced  to  receive 
the  required  staff  and  signallers  to  carry  on  and  carry 
out  the  work,  as  a  loan  from  the  Government  of  India, 
whose  treasury  would  meet  the  expenses.  The  Sugges- 
tion was  so  far  supported  by  the  Governor-General  of 
India   in  Council,  that  Sir  W.  O'Shaughnessy 's  offer  to 
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direct  the  Operations  in  person  and  supply  a  staff  to 
complete  them  was  recommended  as  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government;  but  payment 
of  the  cost  by  India  was  not  pressed  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  scheine.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  ambassador 
at  Constantinople  was  eventually  addressed,  and  in- 
structed  to  communicate  with  the  Porte.1 

The  presence  at  Constantinople  of  her  Majesty's 
Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Persia  was  made  available  on 
this  occasion  for  ä  detailed  discussion  of  the  question 
with  the  Turkish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.2  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinsons  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  people,  of  politics  and  prejudices,  in  Anatolia  as  in 
Afghanistan,  enabled  him  readily  to  elicit  from  Fuad 
Pacha  all  the  information  required.  The  Turkish 
Government  was  most  anxious  to  complete  the  telegraph 
line  towards  India,  and  would  accept  the  assistance 
proffered  from  that  country,  carrying  the  cost  to  their 
own  debit  in  account,  but  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  all  parts  of  the  line  in  Asiatic  Turkey  would,  when 
eompleted,  be  under  the  management  and  control  of  the 
Ottoman  Telegraph  administration.  The  Prolongation 
of  the  line  from  Baghdad  to  Basrah  should,  in  the 
Turkish  minister's  opinion,  be  by  subfluvial  cable  in  the 
bed  of  the  Tigris,  and  as  the  British  Government  pro- 
posed  to  lay  a  submarine  telegraph  from  Karächi  to 
the  Basrah  river,  so  could  they  provide  an  additional 
amount  of  cable  to  be  continued  to  Baghdad,  the  cost  of 
which  would  be  debited  to  Turkey. 

Subsequent  despatches,   while   confirming  the  above 

1  Grovernment  of  India  to  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  June  16,  1859, 
and  accompaninient.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  Government  of  India, 
September  30,  1  «59. 

8  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  to  Secretarv  of  State  for  India,  <Mol>er  10.  1850. 
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by  these  changes  England   has,  in   common    with  the 
states  of   Continental  Europe,    been   sensibly  aficctcd. 
Without  entering  into  an   analysis  of  profit   and  loss 
during   this   interval,   or   looking   beyond   the    narrow 
limits  of  a  Telegraph  history,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that,    externally,   her   rclations   with   Oriental   powers, 
such  as  Turkey  and  Persia,  have  been  simplified  ;  while, 
intenially,  an  administrative  spirit   has   arisen   out  of 
commercial  activity,  to  stimulate,  or,  if  it  fail  to  stimu- 
late,  to   complicate   the   routine-tied  administration  of 
established  Government.       After   the  peace   of   March 
1856,  the  remainder  of  the  year  may  be  cousidered  a 
period  of  comparative  repose  and  reaction  in  Europe. 
To  England,   moreover,  there  flickered  in  the  distance 
the  flame  of  a  little  war  just  kindled  in  Persia,  which, 
however  pale   when   contrasted   with    the   red  fires   of 
Sebastopol,   revealed    an    incident    of    much    political 
method  and  meaning.    In  Turkey,  at  least,  matters  were 
then  much  as  they  were  and  had  been  for  years  before 
the  Crimean  war.    For  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  transition 
State,  if  indeed  begun,  had  exercised  no  perceptible  in- 
fluence.      Progress,    in  its  accepted  sense  of  fusion  of 
East  into  West,  was  more  a  promise  and  a  semblance 
than  a  piain,  incontrovertible  fact :  it  was  yet  unwise 
and  unsafe  to  bridge  over  by  anticipation  a  gap  which 
precedent  would  not  admit  of  traversing  without  the 
Warrant  of  Time  ;  and  although  in  these  more  recent 
days  a  few  months  may  do  the  work  of  years,  yet  those 
few  months  are  all  the  more  indispensable  from  fulness 
of   significance.     In   piain   words,   Turkey  was  not  so 
Europeanized  in  1857-8  a3  she  has  become  in  1870. l 

1  Had  this  volume  been  of  a  political  character,  allusion  to  later  signs  and 
results  might  have  been  appropriately  added.  As  it  is,  the  passage  remains 
as  written  more  than  three  years  ago. 
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At  such  a  time,  then,  few  British  officcrs  but  would 
feel  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Mesopotamia,  depcndent  on  the  aid  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Ottoman  Government,  to  be  a 
task  of  no  small  responsibility  and  difliculty.  Ready 
to  allow  liberally  for  the  natural  difference  of  character 
between  European  and  Asiatic,  and  with  the  best 
intentions  of  discouraging  and  barring  access  to  cvery 
dangerous  impulse  peculiar  to  the  former,  the  most 
patient  and  conciliatory  mind  would  still  be  sorely  tried 
in  an  isolation  with  which  there  eoiüd  be  no  authori- 
tative  sympathy.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  the 
period  to  which  reference  is  now  made,  the  Telegraph 
was  as  stränge  amid  the  tumuli  of  Nineveh  and  plains 
around  Babylon  as  in  the  ancient  days  of  splendour  and 
greatness  acknowledged  for  those  cities.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  very  few  years  that  the  inhabitants  of 
modern  Assyria  and  Chaldsea  have  not  only  become 
reconciled  to  these  practical  posts  and  wires,  but  have 
learnt  to  look  on  them  as  familiär  and  every-day  objects. 
The  officer  named  for  the  particular  duty  in  question 
commenced  active  work  in  August  1858.  Prostrated 
by  a  malignant  fever  which  attacked  Ins  whole  small 
staff,  and'disappointed  in  obtaining  the  support  from 
the  Ottoman  administration  on  which  success  mainly 
depended,  he  shortly  resigned  the  two  first  sections  of 
his  charge,  retaining  only  the  lower  portion  below 
Baghdad;  and  in  February,  1859,  applied  for  leave  of 
absence.  This  step  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by 
total  withdrawal  from  the  Superintendence. 

Colonel  Biddulph's  report  *  of  breaking  ground  is  on 
record.     It  shows  the  progress  made  up  to  October  1859 

1  To  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  dato<l  Consta ntinople,  Octoher  0,  1^39. 
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to  be  325  miles  out  of  an  assuined  total  of  1,500  ;  it 
explains,  moreover.  the  impediments  to  success  already 
apparent,  and  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to 
secure  results  worthy  of  the  trouble  and  cost  of  the 
undertaking.  That  as  much  had  been  done  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  in  a  short  time  and  amid 
serious  difiiculties,  was  the  formally  expressed  opinion 
of  high  authority  in  submitting  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  The  work  was  continued  by  Mr. 
Carthew  and  two  brothers  named  MacCallum,  all  retired 
non-commissioned  ofiicers  of  Artillery,  who  had  been 
members  of  the  original  party,  a  staff  which  did  not,  at 
any  time,  contain  more  than  eleven  Englishmen.  To 
the  first  named  was  entrusted  construction  of  the  line 
between  Mosul  and  Basrah,  in  fulfilment  of  which  trust 
he  arrived,  with  four  assistants,  at  Baghdad  in  July 
1859.1  The  other  Superintendent«  were  engaged  in  the 
Prolongation  of  the  line  already  commenced  in  Asia 
Minor,  eastward  to  Sivas,  and  thence  southward  towards 
Diarbekir  and  Mosul. 

In  addition  to  the  report  above  mentioned,  a 
valuable  paper  by  Colonel  Biddulph,  throwing  liglit  on 
the  history  of  the  Turkish  Asiatic  Telegraph,  and 
attached  by  the  author  to  an  elaborate  map  illustrative 
of  his  subject,  has  been  printed.  Divesting  the 
pamphlet  of  personal  matter,  the  introduction  of 
which  was  unavoidable  under  the  circumstances,  its 
perusal  will  amply  repay  the  interested  reader.  The 
view  taken  of  the  future  of  the  Turkish  Asiatic  lines, 
if  perhaps  a  shade  too  dark  and  gloomy,  has  not  proved 
so  mistaken  as  to  throw  discredit  on  the  writer's  discri- 

1  Major  Kemball  to  her  Mijesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
dated  Baghdad,  July  20,  1859. 
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mination  and  foresight ;  and  the  map  boasts  a  character 
of  usefulncss  and  importancc  in  markcd  contrast  to 
the  ordinary  illustrative  aecompaniments  to  telegraph 
schcme-8  of  the  day.  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  cn 
passant,  that  the  reckless  raanner  in  which  Mercator's, 
or  the  village  schoolboy's  World,  has  been  subjeeted  to 
the  vaguest  tracings  of  imaginary  telegraph  lines,  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  promoters  and  speculators,  however 
indirectly  it  may  have  led  inquirers  to  a  heretoforc 
neglected  study  of  geography,  caunot  be  said  to  have 
imparted  the  wanting  knowledge  by  any  teaehing  of 
its  own. 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there  Lad  been 
some  intention  of  employing  Major  Stewart  in  the  con- 
struetion  of  this  long  line  of  telegraph.  Independently 
of  the  question  of  individual  fitness,  it  appears  that  the 
Services  of  an  officer  then  in  India  had  been  applied  for 
to  assist  Colonel  Biddulph  ;  and  that  an  objeetion  to 
withdraw  otHcers  from  Indian  stations  had  caused 
attention  to  be  directed  to  the  discovery  of  an  eligible 
Substitute  at  home.  Patrick  Stewarts  na  nie  naturally 
suggested  itself  to  the  authorities.  His  State  of  health 
was,  however,  a  bar  to  unconditional  aeeeptance  of 
Service  in  Asia,  and  as  a  loan  to  a  foreign  administra- 
tion ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  well  for  him  that  a  reference 
on  his  aecount  to  Oonstantinople  went  the  way  of  many 
similiar  missives,  and  became  obsolete  before  obtaining 
the  favour  of  a  reply.  Major  Stewart  did  not  go  out  at 
all,  and  Colonel  Biddulph,  as  above  shown,  feit  himself 
compelled  to  resign  the  work  of  telegraph  construetion 
in  Asiatic  Turkey  at  the  very  outset. 

A  later  chapter  in  this  volume  will  be  given  to  the 
author  s  own  experience  of  the  country  traversed  by  the 
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Indo-Ottoman  telegraph  ;  and  as  this  experience  will 
bear  more  upon  general  than  departraental  questions, 
the  reader  will  understand  the  exclusion  of  the  former 
undcr  the  present  head.  The  object  is  now  to  place  on 
record  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  means  of 
telegraphic  communication  up  to  this  time  existing  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  ;  and  to  let  the  public  judge  who,  if  any- 
one,  is  fairly  responsible  if  such  means  have  not  proved 
sufficient  or  satisfactory. 

For  facility  of  geographica!  reference,  the  line  from 
Scutari  to  Baghdad  may  be  shown  under  three 
heads  : — 

1.  Scutari  to  Sivas,  or  the  Asia  Minor  section ;  about 

500  miles. 

2.  Sivas  to  Jazireh,  or  the  West  of  Euphrates  and 

Upper  Mesopotamia  section,  about  430  miles  ; 
so  called  because  the  Euphrates  crosses  the 
post  road  from  the  East  140  miles  below 
Sivas  ;  and,  by  running  a  parallel  course  with 
the  Tigris  some  distance  further  down,  helps  to 
enclose  a  great  portion  of  the  Diarbekir 
pashalik,  in  which  the  line  runs. 

3.  Jazireh  to  Baghdad,  or  the  East  of  Tigris  section; 

about  400  miles.1 

The  first  of  these  sections  is  difficult  in  its  moun- 
tains,  ravines  and  forests.  The  second  is  free  from 
forests,  but  not  being  confined  to  the  high  table-land  of 
Asia  Minor,  contains,  together  with  its  mountains,  large 
tracts  of  piain  country,  and  thus  presents  ascents  and 

i  Lieut.-Colonel  Goldsnrid  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Patrick  Stewart,  datcd  Pora, 
August  30,  1864  :  copy  enclosed  in  Letter  to  Secretary  to  Government, 
Bombay,  No.  33,  of  31  Deeember,  1864. 
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descents  of  a  formidable  kind.  The  third  section  is,  for 
the  most  part,  in  low  land,  or  amid  low  ranges  of  hüls 
studding  or  overhanging  the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris. 
While  the  first  two  sections  were  of  a  charaeter  to  tax 
severely  the  judgment  as  well  as  perseverance  of  the 
constructiug  cngineer,  the  third  section  was  perhaps  the 
one  most  likely  to  be  interrupted  after  construction.  It 
was  more  open  and  exposed,  and  more  subject  to  the 
influence  of  storms  and  freshets. 

We  gather  from  the  earlier  reports  on  this  interesting 
and  difficult  work,  that  the  general  direction  of  the  line 
wa3  determined  upon  "  from  a  rough  outline  furnished 
by  Omar  Pacha  to  the  Ottoman  Telegraph  administra- 
tion,  having  straight  lines  drawn  joining  the  towns  of 
Scutari,  Izmid,  Angora,  Yuzgat,  Sivas,  Diarbekir,  Mosul, 
Baghdad,  and  Basrah  together."1  It  was  questioned 
whether,  on  fairly  entering  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
it  should  not  have  rather  followed  the  post  road  to  Sivas, 
through  Bolu  and  Amasia,  than  the  less  frequented  road 
through  Angora  and  Yuzgat.  And  indeed  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  line  accords  with  Sir  W.  O'Shaughuessy's 
first  proposal.  But  it  is  probable  that,  beyond  the 
ad  van  tage,  if  any,  of  keeping  the  more  ordinary  of  two 
lines  of  traffic,  much  would  not  have  been  gained  by 
such  modification  of  the  Turkish  plan.  The  criticisms 
on  the  Ottoman  administration  and  executive  in  putting 
their  plan  into  execution  seem  to  point  more  truly  to 
the  actual  source  of  evil.  Among  the  higher  officials 
there  is  no  lack  of  cleverness,  and  an  ability  passing 
average  may  here  and  there  be  acknowledged  :  but  a 
supervision  wanting  honesty,  fearlessness,  thoroughness 
and  perseverance,  loses  usefulness  and  power,  however 

1  ColoiK-l  Biililulph  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  (Mober  0,  l*f>f>. 
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favoured  with  mental  capability.  Of  the  subordinates, 
an  expcrience  of  the  Turkish  character  commencing 
eighteen  years  ago  leads  the  present  writer  to  the  belief 
that  the  Turk  of  1858-9,  whatever  his  faults,  and 
whatever  the  drawbacks  over  which  he  had  no  control, 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  qualities  of  obedience 
and  endurance  so  valuable  in  the  artificer  and  workman. 

Before  treating  the  line  from  Constantinople  to 
Baghdad  as  a  perfected  whole  and  by  the  light  of  two 
detailed  inspections  nnder  British  oflicers  after  comple- 
tion,  it  will  be  well  to  turn  to  the  official  correspondence 
in  1859-60  ;  while  it  was  still  in  progress,  and  before 
any  definite  arrangements  had  been  made  for  completing 
the  lower  section  from  Baghdad  to  Basrah,  and  thence 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  cable. 

The  view  taken  by  the  Home  authorities  of  the 
telegraph  to  India,  in  respect  of  the  long  link  through 
Asiatic  Turkey,  at  the  period  of  Colonel  Biddulph's  re- 
signation,  was  naturally  not  hopeful,  nor  such  as  to 
Warrant  a  hopeful  despatch  on  the  subject  to  the 
Government  of  India.  Sir  William  O'Shaughnessy,  then 
Superintendent  of  Telegraphs  in  India,  not.  only  advised 
the  East  India  Company  as  already  stated,  but  had  been, 
two  years  before,  in  personal  consultation  with  Lord 
Stratford  on  the  subject,  which  was  therefore  familiär  to 
hini.  He  now  put  forward  a  Suggestion,  transmitted  by 
the  Supreme  Government  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that 
the  Turkish  Government  might  be  induced  to  receive 
the  required  staff  and  signallers  to  carry  on  and  carry 
out  the  work,  as  a  loan  from  the  Government  of  India, 
whose  treasury  would  meet  the  expenses.  The  Sugges- 
tion was  so  far  supported  by  the  Governor-General  of 
India   in  Council,  that  Sir  W.  O'Shaughnessy's  offer  to 
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direct  thc  Operations  in  pcrson  and  supply  a  staff  to 
complete  them  was  recommended  as  well  wortliy  the 
attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government;  but  payment 
of  the  cost  by  India  was  not  presscd  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  scheine.  It  was  in  this  sensc  that  the  ambassador 
at  Constantinople  was  eventually  addresscd,  and  in- 
structed  to  eonimunicate  with  the  Porte.1 

The  presence  at  Constantinople  of  her  Majesty's 
Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Persia  was  madc  available  on 
this  occasion  für  rt  detailed  discussion  of  the  question 
with  thc  Turkish  Minister  für  Foreign  Affairs.3  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  eountry 
and  people,  of  polities  and  prejudiecs,  in  Anatolia  as  in 
Afghanistan,  enabled  him  readily  to  elicit  from  Fuad 
Pacha  all  the  information  rcquired.  The  Turkish 
Government  was  most  anxious  to  complete  the  telegraph 
line  towards  India,  and  would  accept  the  assistance 
proffered  from  that  eountry,  carry  ing  the  cost  to  their 
own  debit  in  aecount,  but  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  all  parte  of  the  line  in  Asiatic  Turkey  wTould,  when 
completed,  be  under  the  management  and  control  of  the 
Ottoman  Telegraph  administration.  The  Prolongation 
of  the  line  from  Baghdad  to  Basrah  should,  in  the 
Turkish  minister 's  opinion,  be  by  subfluvial  cable  in  the 
bed  of  the  Tigris,  and  as  the  British  Government  pro- 
posed  to  lay  a  submarine  telegraph  from  Karächi  to 
the  Basrah  river,  so  could  they  provide  an  additional 
amount  of  cable  to  be  continued  to  Baghdad,  the  cost  of 
which  would  be  debited  to  Turkey. 

Subsequent  despatches,   while   confirming  the  above 

1  Government  of  India  to  Secretoiry  of  State  for  India,  June  10,  1859, 
and  aecompaniment.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  Government  of  India, 
September  30,  185J). 

2  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  to  Sccrctarv  of  Statt-  for  India,  OrtoWr  10.  1S50. 
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expressed  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  Porte,  modified 
the  kind  of  assistance  which  they  were  prepared  to 
aecept  from  the  Indian  empire.  It  was  shown  that  great 
progress  had  already  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  aerial  line  from  Scutari  to  Baghdad,  and  suggested 
that  if  a  sum  of  money  were  advanced  to  defray  the 
cost  of  making,  transporting,  and  laying  a  subfluvial 
cable  between  Baghdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Ottoman  Government  would  aecept  that  responsibility 
also.  Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  circumstance  that 
no  concession  could  be  given  to  any  foreign  Company 
for  a  subfluvial  line  penetrating  the  interior  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  were  not  indisposed  to 
negotiate  on  this  latter  basis.  The  India  Ollice  was 
prepared  to  advance  the  funds  required  for  the  work,  on 
the  understanding  that  its  details  were  to  be  subjeet  to 
independent  scrutiny  and  approval.  It  suggested  that 
the  cable  should  be  provided  from  England  and  placcd 
in  the  hands  of  British  officers  on  the  spot.  A  debtor 
and  creditor  aecount  might,  moreover,  be  opened  between 
the  tvvo  contracting  Governments ;  but  it  was  judged 
advisable,  before  settling  preliminaries,  to  certify  that  the 
unfinished  portion  of  the  line  between  Scutari  and 
Baghdad  was  really  progressing,  and  the  whole  likely 
to  be  maintained  in  permanent  working  order. 

A  Draft  Convention  was  eventually  prepared  by  the 
Porte,  and  forwarded  to  the  Home  Government  by  her 
Majesty's  ambassador,  for  "  a  Telegraph  between  Con- 
stantinople,  Basrah,  and  India/'  The  India  Oftice,  after 
reciting  the  views  which  it  entertained  on  the  manufae- 
tureand  laying  of  the  subfluvial  cable,  and  indispensable- 
ness  of  reliancc  on  the  aerial  telegraph  then  under  con- 
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struction,  pressed  only  the  insertion  of  one  new  clause  in 
the  Draft,  to  the  effect  that  a  separate  wire  should  be 
provided  for  Indian  messages  along  the  whole  Turkish 
line  from  the  Austrian  frontier  to  below  Basrah.  It  is 
worthy  of  special  note  that  at  this  time  the  ßed  Sea 
cable  had  just  been  completed,  and  that,  disappointed  as 
were  its  promoters  in  first  appearances,  its  doom  of  utter 
uselessness  had  not  yet  been  sealed.  In  adverting  to 
its  existence,  it  was  ruled  that  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  telegraph  through  Turkey  depended 
on  the  value  to  be  attached  to  an  alternative  line  between 
England  and  the  East ;  and  that  great  advantage  would 
be  gained  by  a  double  security  to  the  maintenance  of 
telegraphic  communication  with  India.1 

Her  Majesty's  ambassador  at  Constantinople  again 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Porte.2  The  clause  grantiug  a 
special  wire  to  Indian  messages  was  conceded,  and  her 
Majesty's  Government  asked  to  speeify  the  point  on  the 
Austro-Turkish  frontier  whence  this  wire  should  run  to 
Constantinople.  As  the  capital,  it  was  stated,  could  be 
reached  by  telegraph,  from  Western  Europp,  through 
Beigrade,  through  Seutari  in  Albania  or  Bucharest,  a 
choiee  of  routes  was  ofiered.  This  question  was,  how- 
ever,  reserved  for  after  consideration,  and  the  amended 
Draft  Convention  approved,  with  a  few  verbal  modifica- 
tions  tending  to  show  the  necessity  of  progress  and 
efficiency  on  the  lines  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  A  subfluvial 
cable  to  conneet  Mosul  and  Baghdad  was  talked  of  by 
the  Ottoman  Government ;    but  the   schemc  collapsed 

1  Foreign  Office  Letter  to  Iudia  Office,  February  21,  1860.  India  Office 
reply,  March  30,  1860. 

*  Foreign  Office  Letter  to  India  Office,  May  28,  1800,  with  copy  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  to  Foreign  Office,  lCth  ditto.  India  Office  reply,  June  2,  1860. 
Foreign  Office  to  India  Office,  June  7,  1860,  and  reply,  lfith  ditto. 
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from  want  of  encouragement.  The  bed  of  the  Tigris 
was  wisely  considered  a  less  secure  resting-place  for  the 
wires  than  the  common  wooden  post  which  couldrea<lily 
be  set  up  and  inspected  along  its  banks. 

Eventually  the  Beigrade  route  was  fixed  upon  as  that 
most  convenient  for  the  special  wire  in  European  Turkey. 
That  no  stipulation  to  this  effect  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lished  Convention  of  1864,  still  in  force  and  providing 
for  Asiatic  traffic  only,  cannot  be  attributed  to  oversight 
in  the  original  instructions  from  home.  The  Foreign 
Office  directs  insertion,  in  proper  form,  of  an  article 
stipulating  that  a  separate  wire  shall  be  secured  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  transmission  of  messages 
to  Basrah  on  their  way  to  India  direct  from  the  Turco- 
Austrian  frontier}  Experience  has  shown  how  essential 
was  the  provision  to  this  effect  in  its  integrity. 

No  better  proof  of  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  the 
Ottoman  Government  at  this  time  acted  could  be  cited, 
than  the  readiness  with  which  was  met  the  wish  of  the 
India  Office  to  test  practically  the  worth  of  the  arrange- 
ments  proposed  for  providing  electric  communication 
between  Baghdad  and  Basrah.  Fuad  Pacha,  on  learning 
from  her  Majesty's  Government  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  this  respect,  admitted  at  once  a  new  clause  in  the 
Convention,  providing  for  British  State  co-operation  in 
the  detailed  work.  On  the  Ist  September  1860,  nothing 
remained  to  complete  the  diplomatic  understanding 
between  the  two  Governments  but  to  determine  the 
period  of  its  duration  and  confirm  it  by  seal  and  signa- 
ture.2  Fifty  years  was  the  term  proposed  at  Constanti- 
nople,  and  this  limitation  drew  forth  no  objection. 

1  Lord  Russell  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  June  21,  18C0. 

2  Sir  H.  Bulwer  to  Foreign  Office  on  that  datc. 
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It  does  not  appear,  howcvcr,  that  any  formal  agree- 
ment  on  the  subject  of  a  Joint  telcgraph  was  actually 
concludcd  until  some  months,  or  indecd  two  or  three 
years,  after  the  intcrchaugc  of    thcse  Communications. 


And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  following 
t3  the  true  explanation  of  dclay  : — The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment had  resolved  upoa  the  adoption  of  a  subfluvial 
instead  of  aürial  telegraph  line  beluw  Baghdad  ;  and  to 
carry  this  particular  measiire  into  effect  was  the  gist  of 
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the  Convention  which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had  brouglit  to 
the  verge  of  ratification.  But  it  was  by  no  means  clear 
that  due  consideration  had  been  given  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  Systems  which  were  available  for  the 
object  in  view.  The  great  cost  of  malung  and  transport- 
ing,  added  to  the  physical  difficulties  in  submerging  and 
preserving,  a  suitable  cable  for  the  Tigris  and  Shatt- 
el-Arab,  might  perhaps  be  wisely  avoided  by  the  Sub- 
stitution of  a  comparatively  inexpensive  and  easily 
constructed  land  line.  In  favour  of  the  subfluvial 
cable  the  chief  arguraents  used  had  been,  Ist,  Security 
frora  wilful  injury  committed  by  the  neighbouring  Arab 
tribes ;  and  2ndly,  simplicity  in  establishing  communica- 
tion  :  but  neither  of  these  were  convincing  if  in  any 
degree  plausible.  The  India  Office  referrcd  the  subject 
for  opinion  to  Major  Patrick  Stewart,  who  gave  sound 
reasons  for  preferring  the  aerial  telegraph.  If  the 
question  were  one  of  cost,  he  estimated  a  cable  to  be 
twelve  times  more  costly  than  a  land  line.  Indepen- 
dently  of  cost,  he  considered  that  not  only  would  the 
chances  of  injury,  before  submersion,  be  extremely 
great,  but  that  sooner  or  later,  after  submersion,  injury 
must  ensue,  and  the  work  of  repair  would,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  unusually  difficult.  He  strongly  re- 
commended  that  at  least  the  first  experiment  made 
should  be  that  of  a  land  line.1  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that 
other  and  contrary  opinions  have  been  officially  recorded 
on  this  question.  These  will  be  hereafter  noted  in  a 
discussion  on  results.  Coupling  Major  Stewarts  report 
with  the  failure,  during  the  same  year  of  the  Red  Sea 
cable,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in   1860,  a  pause  should 

1  Colonel  Stewart  to   Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  August    18, 
1860. 
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intervcne  in  the  course  of  diplomatic  ncgotiations 
between  England  and  Turkey,  for  the  cstablishment  of 
that  particular  and  much  abused  telegraph  which  has 
ncver  lield  a  better  or  more  distinctive  designation  than 
"  Indo-Ottoman." 

Meanwhile,  the  brothers  MacCallum  and  Mr.  Carthew 
were  not  idle,  but  carried  on  their  labours  of  telegraph 
construction  with  a  vigour,  skill,  and  determination  which 
brought  credit  to  themselves  and  their  subordinates, 
confirmed  the  truth  of  Colonel  Biddulph's  high  apprecia- 
tion  of  their  capabilities,  and  reflccted  honour  on  the 
administration  they  served.  On  the  lOth  June  1861, 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  speaking  of  these  Superintendents, 
informs  the  Royal  Geograph ical  Society  at  Burlington 
House :  "  It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  untiring  zeal,  the 
temper,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  have  encountered 
difficulties  and  remedied  defects  as  they  arose.  that  the 
line  is  now  in  a  working  and  ellicient  State  the  whole 
way  from  Constantinople  to  Baghdad."1 

Her  Majesty's  Government  had,  however,  before  at- 
tainment  of  this  desirable  consummation,  or  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1860,  deputed  Colonel,  now  Sir  Arnold, 
Kemball,  her  Majesty's  Consul-General  and  Political 
Agent  at  Baghdad,  to  examine  and  Veport  upon  the  whole 
line.*  This  step  was  taken  under  express  sanction  of 
the  Porte.  Mr.  Greener,  a  professional  telegraphic 
engineer  of  experience  and  sound  practical  sense,  accom- 
panied  the  mission,  and  the  reports  of  inspection  were 
submitted  to  her  Majesty's  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
as  well  as  to  the  India  and  Foreign  Offices,  so  that  all 

1  Notes   on   the   Direct    Overland    Telegraph   from    Constantinople   to 
Karächi.     Murray,  1861. 
a  Ibid. 
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points  demanding  immediate  attention  might  at  once 
be  brought  to  notice  at  the  fountain-head  of  power. 
Colonel  KembalTs  narrative  and  observations  present,  in 
a  piain,  practical  way,  a  Statement  of  the  line  and  its 
requirements,  its  capabilities,  its  good  and  weak  points, 
and  such  remedies  for  palpable  defects  as  suggested 
themselves  to  the  writer.  No  apology  will  be  needed 
in  reverting  to  them  in  this  place,  or  in  reviewing 
seriatim  papers  of  so  much  interest  and  importance. 

Arriving  at  Constantinople  on  the  15th  December 
1860,  Colonel  Kemball  at  once  obtained,  in  personal 
communication  with  the  Ottoman  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment, such  information  on  the  condition  of  the  tele- 
graphic  line  under  construction  between  Constantinople 
and  Baghdad  as  would  at  least  prove  useful  prior  to 
personal  inspection.  He  found  that  the  cable  which 
formerly  connected  Constantinople  and  Scutari,  after 
three  separate  repairs,  had  been  finally  abandoned,  and 
that  telegrams  from  Europe  to  Asia  and  vice  versa 
could  only  be  passed  across  the  Bosphorus  by  boat. 
Faultiness  in  manufacture  and  damage  done  by  anchors 
appeared  the  more  likely  causes  of  failure  in  the  com- 
munication attempted  by  submarine  cable.  The  Turkish 
engineers  had  suggested  changing  the  locality  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Straits  or  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  but  as  both 
the  risk  of  interruption  and  the  cost  would  be  increased 
by  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Greener's  proposal  to  try  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Bosphorus  was  considered  worthy 
of  support.  A  cable  of  three  wires,  like  one  then  work- 
ing  between  Hüll  and  New  Holland,  was  suggested  for 
trial,  the  cost,  inclusive  of  all  charges,  not  to  exceed 
1,000?.  Mr.  Greener  agreed  with  the  Turkish  engineers 
in  doubting  the  practicability  of  success  in  suspending 
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an  aerial  steel  wire  across  the  Straits,  even  at  an  olevation 
sufficient  to  adinit  the  constant  passage  to  and  fro  of 
ships  of  every  description. 

The  question  of  establishments  fortheefficient  working 
of  the  line  was  discussed  ;  the  number  and  duties  of  the 
personnel  defined,  and  the  necessity  of  thorough  and  com- 
petent  supervision  enjoined.  Foreseeing  the  advantage 
of  enlisting  the  sympathies  in  the  cause  of  order  of  those 
who  could  the  more  immediately  injure  or  protect  from 
injury  the  whole  work,  Colonel  Kemball  urged  associa- 
tion  in  the  undertaking  of  Arab  chieftains,  relatives  or 
influential  adherents  of  the  heads  of  tribes  inhabiting 
certain  tracts  designated,  as  also  the  employment  of 
Arab  horsemen  drawn  from  the  same  tribes  as  paid 
giiards  or  watchmen.  The  names  and  Classification  of 
stations  proposed  for  Asia  Minor  and  the  lower  tracts, 
and  a  brief  notice  of  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  Scutari 
Telegraph  Office,  will,  moreover,  be  found  recorded  in 
this  preliminaiy  despat  eh,  which  concluded  with  a  well- 
merited  compliment  to  Däwud  Effendi,  the  Director- 
General  of  Telegraphs  in  Turkey.1 

After  further  inquiries  on  more  palpable  shortcomings, 
and  a  report  to  her  Majesty's  Arabassador,  expressing 
anxiety  lest  the  want  of  serious  Organization  and  earnest 
effort  should  prove  fatal  to  effieiency  in  Asia,  and  sug- 
gesting  administrative  rcforms  by  which  the  Telegraph 
would  become  a  distinct  department  of  the  State,  Colonel 
Kemball  set  out  on  Ins  long  bind  journey.  He  left 
Scutari  on  the«9th  January  and  reached  Angora  on  the 
26th,  marching  at  the  rate  of  about  18  niiles  per  diem. 
At  first  the  roads  were  heavy  from  rain  and  snow,  but 

1  Political  Agent  in  Turkish  Arabia  to  Untier  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
dateri  Oonstantinople,  22ml  Pecember,  l&fi(). 
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they  became  harder  as  the  party  proceecled  and  frost 
supervened.  The  material  and  construction  of  the  line 
on  this  section  were  reported  excellent,  but  the  course 
taken  might,  it  was  considered,  be  changed  with 
ad  van  tage.  The  personnel  was  faulty  in  the  absence  of 
skilled  inspection  and  supervision.  There  were  hands 
but  not  heads  available  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
inference  froni  this  state  of  things  is  piain  to  those  who 
have  lived  much  in  the  East.  A  mänipulator  can 
illustrate  in  practice  the  objects  of  a  science  without 
necessarily  knowing  anything  of  causes ;  and  where 
superintendents  of  offices  are  mere  manipulators,  not 
only  are  they  unable  to  instruct  their  subordinates  in 
the  discovery  and  remedy  of  casual  defects  in  line 
working,  but  they  want  that  very  essential  power  to 
enforce  respect  and  discipline  which  is  in  no  way  the 
exclusive  property  of  science.  Many  porcelain  insula- 
tors  were  found  broken,  some  were  quite  useless  or  had 
disappeared.  In  long  spans  across  gullies  and  ravines, 
and  elsewhere,  the  wire  had  been  recklessly  bound 
down  to  the  iron  brocket,  and  even  to  the  pole  itself.1 
On  the  llth  February  Colonel  Keraball  arrived  at 
Sivas.  The  experience  of  the  march  from  Yuzgat,  the 
midvvay  point  between  Angora  and  Sivas,  shook  that 
officer's  confidence  in  the  permanent  efliciency  of  the 
line  unless  revision  of  some  portion  were  effected.  "  It 
seems  to  have  been  constructed,"  he  observes,  "as  if 
there  was  no  such  sea-son  as  winter,  or  as  if,  once  con- 
structed,  it  would  requirc  no  further  care  or  attention." 2 
He  also  saw  much  to  confirm  his  formerly  expressed 
views  of  the  insufficient  supervision  exercised. 

1  Political   Agent    in    Turkish   Arabia   to  Mr.    Baring,    dated   Angora. 
Jannary  28,  1861.  *  Ibid.  dated  Sivas,  February  14,  18(51. 
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The  next  report,  addressed  from  Diarbekir,  the  approx- 
imate  half-way  Station  between  Scutari  and  Baghdad, 
was  encouraging  in  tone.  With  the  exception  of  white 
porcelain  insulators  too  fragile  for  hard  service,  the 
materials  of  which  the  line  was  composed  were  pro- 
nounced  excellent.  Changes  of  directum,  to  facilitate 
repairs  and  like  objects,  were  suggested,  on  the  principle 
that  economy  of  material  was  out-balanced  by  the  risks 
and  expense  of  future  supcrvision  ;  and  the  absoluta 
necessity  of  competent  inspection  was  again  urged.  The 
formation  of  störe  depöts  was  recommended,  and,  in 
answer  to  a  prevalent  but  mistakeu  wish  of  the  authori- 
ties,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  advantages  gained  in 
retaining  the  larger  and  rejecting  the  smaller  size  wires 
for  future  as  well  as  present  purposes.  A  careful  detail 
of  the  modifications  proposed,  and  reasons  assigned  for 
each,  was  added  :  also  a  separate  memorandura  on  the 
subject  under  Mr.  Greener's  signature. 

The  result  of  the  survey  from  Scutari  to  Diarbekir  was, 
however,  so  far  satisfactory  as  to  elicit  an  emphatic  State- 
ment of  opinion  that  under  competent  supcrvision,  and 
after  certain  changes  in  the  course  laid  down,  the  utmost 
confidence  might  be  reposed  in  the  permanent  efficiency 
of  the  line  up  to  the  point  reached.1  Especially  gratifying 
was  the  recorded  conviction,  the  soundness  of  which  has 
been  proved  by  subsequent  experience,  that  the  security 
of  the  telegraph  ran  no  risk  between  Scutari  and 
Diarbekir  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  couutry.  The 
absence  of  roving  tribes,  and  presence  of  a  settled  popu- 
lation  amenable  to  established  authority  ;  the  friendly 
feeling  towards  the  telegraph,  amounting  to  appreciation 

1  Political  Agent  in  Turkish  Arabia  to  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Indin, 
March  11,  18(51. 
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of  its  valuc,  in  the  towns  possessing  stations  ;  the  trivial 
nature  of  the  damage  wilfully  done  and  ease  with  which 
its  recurrence  Lad  becn  checked  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;  these  were  riglitly  considered  wholesome  signs, 
and  indicated  that  little  or  no  danger  need  be  anticipated 
from  religious  or  sectarian  antipathy  to  the  Ottoman 
line  of  telegraph  advancing  towards  British  India,  for 
at  least  its  first  750  miles  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

On  receipt  of  this  last  report  the  India  Office 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Office  expressing  the 
hope  that  her  Majesty's  Arabassador  at  Consta ntinople 
might  be  instructed  to  use  Ins  influence  with  the  Turkish 
authorities  to  cause  the  carry ing  into  effect  Colonel 
Kemball's  detailed  recoinmendation  for  the  improvement 
of  the  line. 

On  the  5th  April  progress  down  the  Tigris  was  re- 
ported  as  far  as  Mosul.  The  remarks  contained  in  the 
Diarbekir  despatch  011  the  State  of  the  line  between  that 
place  and  the  Bosphorus  were  held  to  apply  in  an  equal 
degree  to  the  section  more  recently  inspected.  The 
latter  showed  perhaps  greater  signs  of  haste  and  careless- 
ness  in  construction  ;  and  objections  were  raised  in  some 
instances  to  the  small  size  of  the  wire,  aud  weakness  of 
the  poplar  poles  used.  Changes  of  direction  were 
suggested  as  before,  for  facility  of  access  and  repair,  and 
security  from  risks  of  weather ;  and  the  great  want  of 
efficient  supervision  was  exemplified  in  many  instances 
minutely  given.  The  establishment  of  depöts  for  tools 
and  materials  was  pointed  out  to  be  an  urgent  requisite. 
Poles  should  be  especially  stored  up  in  a  tract  where 
timber  was  scarce,  or  procurable  only  from  a  considerable 
distance. 
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A  second  despatch,  dated  the  15th  April  from  the 
same  Station,  is  intcresting  on  account  of  tvvo  special 
subjccts  treated  :  one,  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Arab 
or  Kurdish  tribes  on  the  outskirts  of  Mesopotamia  ;  the 
other,  the  best  way  of  extending  telegraphic  communiea- 
tion  below  Baghdad. 

As  regards  keeping  the  liue  in  any  wayseeure  from 
wilful  damage,  the  Resident  at  Bushahr  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  had  some  years  before  recorded  a  most  unfavour- 
able  opinion.  Replying  to  a  reference  on  the  exten- 
sion  of  telegraphic  coniinimication  from  Karächi  west- 
ward by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  through  Asia  Minor  to 
Constantinople,  he  had  held  the  scheine  impracticable, 
"  owing  to  the  antagonisni  of  the  tribes  in  all  the  tract 
through  which  the  line  niust  pass,  and  the  absence  of  an 
effective  administration."  l  He  had  expressed  his  con- 
viction  that  no  amount  of  payment  would  ensure  pro- 
tection for  any  length  of  tirne,  and  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  a  sufticient  numbcr  of  troops  to  control  the 
nomads  would  form  a  more  serious  item  in  the  accounts 
than  would  be  the  outlay  on  a  submarine  line  of 
telegraph.  An  ofticer  of  experience  among  Turks  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  Colonel  Sankey,  writing  to  Consul 
Skene  of  Aleppo  on  the  same  subject,  had  stated  las 
opinion  that  every  Convention  with  the  Arabs  in  the 
interest  of  railway  or  telegraph  companies  would  be 
uncertain  of  execution  on  their  part.  He  doubted  not 
that  every  bit  of  wire  within  their  reach  would  be 
stripped  off  the  telegraph  to  make  heel-ropes  for  their 
horses ! 2     However  probable  that   the   iatter  estimate 

1  Commander  Jones  to  the  Commissioner  in  Sind,  July  6, 1856.  Inclosure 
in  Mr.  Hammond's  Letter :  "  Correspondence  respecting  the  Establishment 
of  Telegraphic  Communications  in  the  Meditcrranean  and  with  India," 
page  125.  a  July  29,  18">7  :  Ibid.  pajre  14«. 
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might  have  been  intended  to  carry  strict  application 
only  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Euphrates,  such  restriction 
cannot  be  supposed  in  the  other  case. 

Coloncl  Kemball,  grappling  with  the  difficulty  on  the 
spot,  saw  his  way  to  a  Solution.  From  Kharput,  in 
Armenia,  having  heard  of  the  wilful  destruction  of  a 
portion  of  the  line  between  Mosul  and  Baghdad,  he  had 
written  to  her  Majesty's  Embassy  inviting  authority  to 
concert  measures  with  certain  Pachas  for  subsidising  or 
otherwise  treating  with  the  Arab  and  Kurdish  chiefs 
beJow  Diarbekir  ;  and  this  authority  had  been  communi- 
cated  to  hirn  by  telegram.  He  had  made  arrangements 
with  the  Shammer  Bedouins,  who  overran  the  traet 
between  the  Khabur  to  the  north  and  the  greater  Zab  to 
the  south  of  Mosul  :  and  he  now  proposed  to  deal  with 
four  other  tribes  between  the  Great  Zab  and  Baghdad. 

Any  but  casual  mention  of  tribes,  Arab  or  Kurdish, 
or  of  places  and  individuals,  must  be  reserved  for  a  more 
appropriate  chapter ;  but  having  already  entered  upon 
the  question  of  the  respective  merits  of  aerial  or  sub- 
fluvial  lines  of  telegraph,  we  may  note  in  this  place 
that  Colonel  Kemball,  when  at  Mosul  on  his  downward 
route  of  inspection,  foresaw  great  advantages  in  the 
aerial  over  the  subfluvial  System,  and  gave  in  his  füll 
adherence  to  the  former,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  telegraphs  in  Lower  Mesopotamia 
and  towards  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  India  Office  reply  to  the  Mosul  despatches 
throws  light  on  the  cause  of  hesitation  in  signing  the 
Convention  to  which  allusioh  has  been  made,  and  which 
her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  was  ready 
to  conclude  with  the  Porte  in  1860.  Colonel  Kemball's 
proceedings  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
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but  he  was  informed  that  the  Baghdad- Basrah  line 
should  not  be  commenced  without  further  coinmunica- 
tion  with  the  home  authorities.  Sonie  desire  had  beeil 
expressed  on  the  part  of  her  Majestys  Government  and 
the  Persian  Government  to  continue  the  Indo-Ottoman 
line  of  telegraph  overland,  that  is,  from  Baghdad  to 
the  Turco-Persian  frontier  and  through  Persia;  and  of 
this  the  praetical  result  might,  it  was  stated,  be  the 
abandonment1  of  a  measure  which  brought  in  question 
the  respective  merits  of  sea  and  river  cables,  and  indeed 
of  aerial  or  subaqueous  lines  of  telegraph.  The  Great 
Eastern  had  not  then  played  her  part  in  ücean  Tele- 
graphy  ;  a  part  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence 
on  science  and  the  share  market. 

From  Kifri,  on  the  24th  April,  Colonel  Kemball  for- 
warded  a  summary  of  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the 
local  Governor  for  subsidising  the  tribes  within  his 
Jurisdiction.  These  he  discussed  in  detail ;  adding  a  list 
of  injuries  already  done  to  the  wire,  from  the  character 
of  which  he  inferred  that,  as  on  the  outskirts  of  Asia 
Minor,  there  existed  no  wide-spread  antipathy  to  the 
telegraph  likely  to  cause  permanent  danger  to  its  well- 
being.  Rather  might  the  mischief  done  attest  the 
working  of  petty  malignity  on  the  part  of  individuaJs 
or  the  set  purpose  of  a  particular  class. 

Colonel  Kembairs  final  report  from  Baghdad  bears 
date  the  7th  May,  1861,  at  which  time  the  heat  of  the 
low  country  must  have  contrasted  strangely  to  the 
travellers  with  the  cold  experienced  by  them  in  the 
early  part  of  January,  on  leaving  Scutari  and  passing 
over  the  high  lands  of  Asia  Minor.     The  line  had  been 

1  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  Golonel  Kemball,  dated  India  Office,  June  6, 
18H1. 
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completed  and  interruptions  repaired  ;  but  the  want  of  a 
proper  staff  of  signallers  caused  Suspension  of  communi- 
cation  with  Constantinople. 

These  reports  and  proceedings  will  at  least  have  raade 
it  clear,  that  the  several  projects  for  establishing  telegra- 
phic  communication  between  England  and  India,  which 
circumstances  had  eoncentrated  on  the  Turkish  route, 
had  not  failed  in  securing  progress  of  some  kind  towards 
the  desired  end.  And  although  there  was  no  incor- 
porated  Company  to  represent  private  interests,  nor  any 
ratified  Convention  to  support  British  diplomatic  effort 
at  the  Sublime  Porte,  yet  were  there  in  füll  Operation 
preliminary  measures  of  a  sufficiently  practical  character 
to  satisfy  the  initiated  that  time  was  not  wasted  or 
opportunity  neglected  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause, 
either  in  Europe  or  Western  Asia. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  far  East,  interest  on  the  subject  had 
ripened  into  action.  An  Indian  mutiny  had  proved  the 
vital  importance  of  an  Anglo-Indian  telegraph.  A 
Persian  war  had  proved  the  necessity  of  closer  inter- 
course  and  acquaintance  with  the  Asiatic  regions  west 
of  India.  The  proof  in  both  propositions  was;  un- 
deniable :  yet  the  separate  facts  were  not  viewed  by  all 
Englishmen  alike.  In  the  first  case,  home  sympathies 
and  responsibilities  were  earnestly  engaged  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  calamity :  in  the  second  case,  demonstra- 
tion  was  as  little  heeded  in  England  as  prevention.  The 
Kev.  Mr.  Badger,  formerly  chaplain  at  Aden,  one  of 
those  remarkable  Oriental  scholars  whose  lore  was  not 
confined  to  books,  had  put  forward  a  proposal  for 
constructing  from  Karächi  to  Basrah  an  aerial  line  of 
telegraph  which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse   to   a  submarine   cable,  then    considered   little 
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reliable  and  füll  of  risk.  And  while  Colonel  Kemball 
was  on  the  eve  of  quitting  Constantinople  to  inspect  the 
telegraph  lines  of  Turkish  Asia,  the  Bombay  Government 
was  issuing  a  circular  to  the  Commissioner  in  Sind  and 
Political  Agents  at  Kelat,  Maskat,  and  Bushahr,  calling 
for  report  on  the  practicability,  or  otherwise,  of  Mr. 
Badgers  project.1  Three  out  of  the  four  replies  were 
in  its  favour  ;  and  had  the  question  been  one  of  mere 
physical  difficulty,  it  is  probable  that  such  difficulty 
would  have  been  overcome,  and  the  land  line  carried  out 
in  its  entirety.  But  political  obstacles  intervened :  and 
there  was  no  scientific  process  by  which  these  could  be 
removed  or  their  removal  accelerated. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  year  1861  was  a  busy  one  in 
respect  of  the  Indian  telegraph.  Much  official  corre- 
spondence  which  had  to  be  written,  was  written  on 
the  subject,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  liave  seen 
what  was  done  in  Turkey.  Corresponding  activity  was 
apparent  on  the  Indian  side.  A  survey  of  certain  ports 
of  the  Makran  coast  in  a  Government  steamer  was 
undertaken  by  one  officer  in  June  ; 2  another  was  com- 
missioned,  in  December,  to  move  with  an  escort  of  horse 
from  Karächi  overland  to  Gwädar.3  It  was  determined 
to  break  ground,  as  early  and  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
establishing  a  line  of  British  telegraph  posts  and  wires 
on  the  seaboard  of  Baluchistan. 

At  this  period  the  Joint  vigorous  action  of  the  home 

1  Mr.  Badger  to  Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay,  December  17,  1861  : 
Circular  Letter,  Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay,  to  Commissioner  and 
Political  Officers  ;  No.  72,  January  7,  1861. 

1  Colonel  (now  Sir)  Henry  Green,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  an  officer  of  long  experience 
on  the  Sind  frontier,  and  of  hard  and  varied  active  Service  in  Europe  as  in 
India. 

1  For  some  account  of  this  expedition  see  Chapler  XII. 
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and  local  Governmeuts  of  India  was  maintaiued  by  in- 
tercommunicatioii  witkout  loss  of  independence.  The 
desired  end  of  both  was  self-evident :  the  question  of 
means  was  open  to  discussion ;  and  while  Orders  of  a 
general  nature  were  issued  from  home,  numerous  and 
valuable  data,  with  proposals  based  upon  them,  poured 
in  from  Tndia  homeward.  The  political  features  of  the 
undertaking  were,  perhaps,  plainer  in  an  Eastern  aspect. 
Arid  and  unexplored  tracts,  however  vast,  like  those  of 
Southern  Baluchistan,  could  interest  the  Indian  politician 
alone ;  and  even  he,  without  some  personal  knowledge 
or  experience  of  Sind  and  its  outer  frontier,  would  read 
their  meaning  darkly. 

But  a  few  words  should  be  said  in  explanation  of  the 
policy  which  it  had  been  determined  to  pursue  at 
home,  when  the  instructions  were  despatched  to  Colonel 
Kern  ball  to  defer  commencement  of  the  Baghdad-Basrah 
telegraph.  These  instructions  emanated  from  a  corre- 
spondence  carried  on  between  the  India  and  Foreign 
Offices  and  the  Persian  Ambassador  in  England ;  wThere 
the  notion  had  obtained  favour,  that,  in  order  to  utilize 
the  Turkish  telegraphs  for  Anglo-Indian  Communications, 
it  might  be  safer  to  divert  the  line  landward,  through 
Persia,  than  to  prolong  it  seaward  to  meet  a  submarine 
cable  below  Basrah.  And  there  was  as  much  anxiety  feit 
at  home  as  in  India  to  avoid  committiug  the  wires  to 
the  deep,  which  had  not  at  the  timc  been  proved  to  be 
their  sure  or  natural  repository.1 

In  1862  matters  assumed  a  more  definite  shape. 
Patrick  Stewart,  the  young  and  talented  Bengal  Engi- 
neer,    whose   career   has  been   traced  in  the   preceding 

1  Mr.  Merivale  to  Lord  WT odehou.se,  June  6,  1861  :  "  Appendix  to  Report 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Ea.st  India  Communications,"  page  358. 
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chapter,  now  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  confidence 
in  his  a  bility  and  judgment,  inspired  by  reputation,  was 
increased  by  nearer  and  more  personal  coinmunication. 
As  he  became  better  known  to  the  several  authorities 
presiding  over,  or  eminöntly  connected  with,  British 
interests  in  the  East,  he  was  pronounced  competent 
to  advise,  to  guide,  to  represent  his  Government.  Nor 
was  the  process  by  which  this  confidence  was  won, 
exemplified,  and  justified,  a  long  one.  In  two  short 
years  from  the  tinie  of  his  summons  to  the  work  he  had 
accomplished  the  main  object  required.  The  reins  once 
cominitted  to  his  hands,  he  disentangled  them,  and  drove 
his  enterprise  to  success. 

Diplomatie  action  at  Tel)  ran  having  followed  the  home 
discussions  on  a  telegraph  in  Persia,  and  her  Majesty's 
Minister  at  the  Persian  Court  thinking  that  negotiation 
with  the  Shah's  Government  would  be  facilitated  by  the 
presence  of  an  officer  capable  of  advising  on  the  tech- 
nical  details  of  any  proposed  draft  of  Convention,  the 
Secretary  of  State  suggested  to  the  Government  of 
lndia  to  depute  Major  Patrick  Stewart,  late  Officiating 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Telegraphs,  to  the  head- 
quarters  of  her  Majcsty's  Legation  in  Persia,  there 
to  render  such  assistance  as  might  be  required.  The 
Suggestion  was  readily  complied  with,  and  Stewart, 
aecompanied  by  a  brother  Officer  of  Engineers,  proeeeded 
to  Bushahr,  the  port  in  the  Persian  Gulf  whence  travel- 
lers  from  lndia  usually  commence  the  land  journey  to 
the  Persian  capital.1 

From  Bushahr,  Colonel  Stewart  reported  progress  to 
the  Government  of  lndia.  He  had  been  to  Bombay  and 
Karächi    on   his   upward   way  from  Ceylon,    and  after 

1  Mr.  Baringto  Mr.  Hammond,  March  10,  1862:  "  Appendix  to  Report 
from  the  Sclect  Conimittce  on  East  lndia  Communications,"  page  364. 
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conferring  with  the  Commissioner  in  Sind  and  his  assist- 
ant,  the  latter  of  whom  had  just  returned  from  a  minute 
land  exploration  of  the  Makran  coast,  he  made  arrange- 
ments  to  visit  such  of  the  places  between  Karächi  and 
Gwädar,  described  to  be  the  m'ore  difficult  for  telegraph 
purposes,  as  were  eomparatively  easy  of  access  from 
a  sea-steamer.  He  and  Lieutenant  Champain  satisfied 
themselves  by  personal  examination  that  the  difficul- 
ties  were  not  insurmountable ;  but  he  thought  it  desir- 
able  thata  qualified  officer  of  the  Telegraph  Department 
should  be  sent  to  re-examine  one  portion  of  the  tract 
to  be  traversed  by  the  line,  before  taking  final  steps  for 
its  erection. 

"  Though  I  have  no  doubt,"  wrote  Colonel  Stewart,  in 
reference  to  the  section  indicated,  "  about  the  possibility 
of  constructing  and  keeping  up  a  land  line  by  either  of 
the  routes  ....  yet,  should  it  turn  out  that  intensity 
of  heat,  difficulty  of  procuring  water,  or  other  serious 
obstacles,  are  likely  to  make  the  work  of  patrolling  this 
particular  portion  of  the  coast  line  extremely  difficult 
and  uncertain  during  the  hot  season,  a  short  submarine 
cable,  properly  protected  at  its  extremities,  might  be  laid, 
with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  permanency  and  success. 

"  The  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  friable  sandstone 
formation,  not  only  at  Malan,  but  at  every  part  of  the 
coast  between  Karächi  and  Bushahr,  which  we  have 
been  able  either  to  approach  or  to  learn  any  particulars 
about,  is  such,  that  even  when,  as  at  Malan,  the  coast 
line  is  boldest,  and  apparently  most  unpromising  for  a 
cable,  the  bottom  is,  in  reality,  a  perfectly  even  and 
clean  bed  of  the  finest  sand,  very  gradually  shelving 
into  water  of  a  moderate  depth  at  most  convenient  dis- 
tances  from  the  shore. 
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"  I  know  of  no  similar  extent  of  coast  which  I  should 
say  presented  so  many  advantages  for  a  submarine  cable, 
but  I  by  no  means  advocate  its  adoption  on  this  or  aüy 
other  portion  of  tbe  line  from  Baghdad  to  Karacbi, 
unless  all  attempts  to  establish  communication  by  land 
prove  ineffectual."  x 

At  Maskat,  Colouel  Stewart  met  tbe  Political  ßesident, 
Major  Malcolm  Green,  wbo  had  recently  accompanied 
his  brother,  Colonel  (now  Sir)  Henry  Green,  and  Mr. 
Hubert  Wal  ton  of  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department,  in 
a  trip  of  survey  along  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  had  been  asked  whether  a  series  of  short  deep 
sea  cables  laid  between  certain  islands  to  be  selected  for 
telegraph  stations  might  not  afford  the  simplest  means 
of  connecting  Makran  with  Turkish  Arabia.  The  above- 
named  officers,  sent  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this 
scheine,  had  declared  in  itsfavour;  but,  although  present- 
ing  a  fair  aspect  in  its  freedom  from  political  complica- 
tions,  it  did  not  commend  itself  to  Colonel  Stewart  in 
supersession  of  the  original  proposal.  While  determin- 
ing,  however,  that,  apart  from  all  political  considerations, 
telegraphic  communication  might  safely  be  secured  by 
a  land  line  constructed  from  Karächi  to  Cape  Jask,  or 
for  some  700  miles  across  the  sea  frontier  of  Sind  and 
along  the  coast  of  Baluchistan,  he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind,  when  writing  to  the  Government  of  India  from 
Bushahr,  on  two  material  particulars.  One  was  the 
exact  point  on  the  Makran  coast  to  which  the  land  line 
should  be  carried  westward  :  the  other,  whether  a  sub- 
marine line  would,  or  would  not,  be  necessary  to  join 
Basrah  to  the  terminal  Station  of  Makran  ?     It  has  been 

1  Lieut. -Colonel  P.  Stewart  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign 
Department.     No.  2,  April  .r>,  18<J2. 
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shown  that,  in  the  then  stage  of  sciencc  and  scientific 
experiment,  he  was  naturally  mistrustful  of  using  a  deep 
sea  cable  at  all.1  But  whatever  the  means  resorted  to 
for  securing  the  much-needed  telegraphic  communication, 
he  placed  on  record,  in  this  early  stage  of  proceedings, 
an  opinion  that  it  would  ultimately  be  advisable  to  con- 
struct  a  duplieate,  or  second  line,  for  a  part  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  way  from  Europe  to  India. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  every  day's 
experience  since  the  date  of  the  letters  quoted  eonfirms 
the  truth  and  soundness  of  the  views  expressed  in  theni. 
Precarious  indeed  would  be  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  East  if  dependent  on  one  line  only,  whether 
aerial,  subaqueous,  or  subterranean.  The  chances  of 
serious  interruption  of  one  line  must  always  be  great, 
while  those  of  similar  interruption  simultaneously  on 
two  or  more  lines  should  be  remote.  And,  so  far  as  man 's 
energy  and  skill  are  available,  it  should  be  provided  that 
interests  of  such  magnitude  as  those  involved  in  the 
rapid  interchange  of  intelligence  with  our  Eastern  pos- 
sessions  can  only  be  endangered  by  the  remotest  con- 
tingencies. 

Passing  over  for  the  moment  Colonel  Stewarts  elabo- 
rate  report  on  the  route  from  ßushahr  to  Tehran,2  and 
noting  his  return  to  England  in  ill  health,  after  failure  of 
negotiations  at  the  Persian  capital,  we  come  to  a  concise 
practical  proposal  laid  by  him  before  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  ;  a  proposal  which  found  ready  accept- 
ance  with  a  Government  bent  upon  a  great  undertaking, 

1  Lieut.-Colonel  P.  Stewart  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  India.     No.  2, 
April  5,  1862,  paragraph  5. 

2  To  his  Excellency  Charles  Alison,  Esq.,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister 
at  Tehran,  June  17,  1862. 
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and  seeking  the   wissest  advisers  and  fittest  agents   in 
carryiug  it  out 

It  was  recomraended  that  a  land  line  should  be  eom- 
pleted  from  Karäuhi  westward,  at  least  as  faras  Gwädar, 
and  that  a  serics  of  submarine  cables  should  be  laid  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  nicet  this  line  on  the 
Makran  coast.  The  more  recent  experience  in  sub- 
marine telegraphy  obtained  iu  England  had  been  confir- 


matory  of  the  justness  of  this  matured  opinion.  And 
Cotonel  Stewart  further  recommended  that  permission 
be  asked  from  the  Ottoman  Porte  for  British  omeers  to 
treat  with  and,  if  neceasary,  subsidise  the  Arab  tribes 
between  Baghdad  and  Basrah  ;  or,  failing  such  permis- 
sion, to  endeavour  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Turkish  authorities  in  eonstructing  and  maintaining  an 
aerial  line  of  telegraph,  for  which  stores  should  at  ouce 
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be  procured  and  despatched.  Finally,  he  recommended 
that  negotiations  be  re-opened  with  the  Court  of  Persia 
for  a  land  line  from  Baghdad  to  Tehran,  Ispahan, 
Shiraz  and  Bushahr.  This  would  prove  a  valuable  alter- 
native, in  case  of  interruption,  to  the  Turkish  line  to  the 
sea  and  the  sea  Prolongation  to  Bushahr. 

In  a  second  despatch,  dated  about  a  month  later, 
reasons  were  given  for  preferring  Fäo,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Shatt-el-Arab,  to  Koweit,  further  down  the  Arabian 
maritime  coast,  as  the  terminal  point  westward  of  the 
submarine  cable.  A  Suggestion  was  at  the  same  time 
put  in  to  lay  a  small  section  of  sea  cable  between 
Gwädar  and  Karächi,  as  an  alternative  to  the  land  line, 
for  greater  security  of  communication.1 

This  scheme,  then,  sketched  and  matured  in  1862, 
becäme  the  accepted  basis  of  future  Operations;  and 
Orders  were  issued  without  delay  to  carry  out  the  several 
details.  We  will  now  return  to  Turkey,  and  trace  to 
within  a  few  weeks  of  completion  the  line  of  telegraph 
in  the  Ottoman  dominions  in  Asia,  of  which  the  link 
from  Baghdad  to  the  sea  had  become  the  main  object  of 
attention  to  her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  India 
Office. 

The  Porte  declined  to  entrust  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  construction  of  the  telegraph  from  Baghdad  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  but  agreed  to  undertake  the  work  on 
receiving  the  assurance  that  the  Indian  cable  would  be 
ready  at  the  point  of  junction.  Tt  was  informed  in 
reply,  that  fulfilment  of  the  condition  might  be  confi- 
dently  expected  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing  year,  1863  ; 
but  the    acceptance    of   British    co-operation  was   still 

1  Lieut.-Colonel  P.  Stewart  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Anglist  14  and  September  22,  1862. 
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pressed,  and  a  Suggestion  madc  that  Colonel  Kemball 
be  associated  with  a  qualificd  Turkish  functionary  in 
arranging  the  details  about  to  be  considered.1 

Joint  action  in  this  modified  form  was  in  füll  accord- 
ance  witb  the  principle  already  adinitted,  and  was  not 
likely  to  meet  with  Opposition  at  the  Porte.  Indeed, 
the  Political  Agent  in  Turkish  Arabia  had  already  been 
in  comniunication  with  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Provinee  on  the  precise  route  to  be  followed  by  the  con- 
teinplated  line,  when  Colonel  Stewart  's  programme  for- 
warded  by  the  Government  of  Bombay  reached  him  in 
January  1863.2  Namik  Pacha  had  fully  agreed  to  a 
proposal  of  preliminary  inspection  made  to  him  by 
Colonel  Kemball,  who,  by  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Turkish  local  officers  on  such  occasions,  was  honoured 
with  a  confidence  not  commonly  tendered  by  His  Ex- 
cellency  to  Europeans. 

On  the  7th  February,  Lieutenant  Stiffe  and  Mr. 
Greener  arrived  at  the  Baghdad  Residency  from  Basr^h, 
whither  they  had  been  brought  by  the  Indian  steamer. 
The  former  had  been  deputed  by  Colonel  Stewart  in 
England,  under  sanction  of  the  India  Office,  to  make 
investigations  and  take  soundings  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
preparatory  to  laying  a  submarine  cable  ;  the  latter, 
who  had  accompanied  Colonel  Kemball  on  his  overland 
journey  from  Constantinople  in  the  winter  of  1860-61, 
had  been  again  sent  out  to  render  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  line  below  Bashdad.  Colonel  Kemball  and 
staff  proceeded  on  their  new  journey  of  inspection  on 
the  12th  March.     Lieutenant  Stiffe,  able  to  take  home 

a    satisfactory   account  of   his  labours,   and  eager  for 

• 

1  Mr.  Baring  to  Mr.  Haminond,  November  13,  1862. 

a  Colonel  Kemball  to  Under  Secretary  of  »Stute  for  India,  Jan.  21,  1803, 
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progress,  liad  left  a  few  days  before  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean  vid  Diarbekir  and  Aleppo.  Had  the  officers  of 
the  Indian  Navy  bequeathed  no  other  record  of  their 
existence  than  those  admirable  surveys,  which  not  only 
einbrace  the  Indian  Seas,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  the  rivers  of  Central  Asia,  they  would  have 
earned  an  imperishable  title  to  consideration ;  and 
Colonel  Stewart's  Marine  Assistant,  if  he  may  be  so 
called,  was  a  worthy  representative  of  this  distinguished 
class. 

Returning  to  Baghdad  after  a  month's  tour,  the 
Political  Agent  reported  as  follows: — "In  submitting 
an  itinerary,  with  a  sketch  map  of  the  route  selected  for 
the  proposed  line  of  telegraph  to  Basrah,  I  have  the 
honour  to  State  that,  by  common  consent  of  the  Engineers 
of  my  party,  no  obstacles  of  moment  exist  to  the  pro- 
secution  of  the  work  ;  nor  need  recourse  be  had  any- 
where  to  a  subfluvial  cable  or  the  subterranean  wires 
originally  proposed  by  the  Turkish  employds."  l 

He  divided  the  route  into  five  sections,  averaging 
somewhat  more  than  60  miles  each  ;  leaving  to  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  Turkish  executive  a  diversion  which  would 
increase  the  distance  by  about  12  miles.  The  tract  to 
be  traversed,  exclusive  of  the  diversion,  was  thu3  esti- 
mated  at  313  miles;  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
38  miles  into  Basrah,  being  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  or,  in  literal  parlance,  in  Mesopotamia. 
Lower  than  Basrah  this  particular  survey  did  not 
extend. 

The  first  section,  from  Baghdad  to  Hilleh,  was  a  great 
thoroughfare  for  pilgrims,  and  occasionally  subject  to 
tribe  incursion,  otherwise  devoid  of  population  as  of 

1  Colonel  Kemball  to  Under  Seeretary  of  State  for  India,  April  29,  1863. 
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cultivation.  In  the  following  two  sections,  or  from  Hillch 
to  Khidhr,  lay  the  doubtful  portion  of  the  route.  It  was 
questionable  whether  a  better  line  might  not  be  obtained 
by  crossing  and  recrossing  the  river,  and  following  123J 
miles  on  the  right  bank  in  lieu  of  112  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  between  Hilleh  and  Khidhr ;  but  the 
preference  shown  by  the  local  Government  to  deal  with 
the  tribes  on  the  left  bank  eventually  decided  the  point 
in  its  favour.  These  sections  would  include  the  midway 
Station  of  Dewaniyeh,  up  to  which  from  Hilleh  the 
route  was  described  as  "  favourable  throughout  for 
telegraphic  Operations."  From  Dewaniyeh  to  Khidhr, 
though  no  difficulties  were  apparent  or  apprehended,  a 
further  partial  survey  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Johnston  and 
Lieutenant  Bewsher,  I.N.,  would  be  awaited.  These 
gentlemen,  who  were  about  returning  from  Baghdad  to 
Basrah,  would  take  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the 
question  further  on  their  downward  journey.  The 
fourth  section,  from  Khidhr  to  Humar,  was  remarkable  as 
keeping  the  left  bank  when  the  right  would  appear, 
primdfacie  and  physically,  the  more  convenient.  Here 
also,  however,  the  Pacha  was  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
right  bank  Arabs.  Colonel  Kemball,  while  finding  no 
material  objection  to  adopt  the  desired  course,  did  not, 
however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Arabs  cross  and  re- 
cross  a  river  when  it  suits  their  purpose.  The  fifth  or 
last  section  involved  a  crossing  to  the  right  bank  at 
Korna,  where  the  Euphrates  joins  the  Tigris,  and  forms 
with  that  river  the  broad  stream,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  conveys  their  united  waters 
to  the  sea.  From  this  point,  which  occurs  at  two-fifths 
of  the  distance  to  be  traversed  from  Humar,  the  line 
would  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  skirting 

H  2 
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the  outer  cdge  of  the  belt  of  date  plantations,  by  which 
it  is  bordered  throughout  its  course,  to  Basrah,  and  so 
eventually  to  Fäo,  the  Station  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cable, 
at  its  raouth. 

The  physical  difficulties  of  construction,  such  as  they 
were,  being  those  natural  to  a  low  country,  in  which  a 
river  was  the  prominent  feature,  and  along  whose  bank 
the  course  must  in  a  great  measure  be  chosen,  presented 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  marshy  land,  drains,  canals, 
and  watercourses.  Extra  time  and  care  were  required  to 
surmount  these,  but  there  was  clearly  nothing  in  the  way 
of  success  which  could  severely  tax  the  practised  tele- 
graph  engineer.  Mr.  Greener,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Stewart  accompanying  Colonel  Kembairs  above-quoted 
despatch,  designates  the  work  contemplated  "  a  straight- 
forward  piece  of  business,"  and  expresses  an  opinion  that, 
with  a  little  energy  on  the  part  of  the  native  employ^s 
and  assistants,  the  line  might  be  ready,  or  nearly  so,  by 
the  time  that  the  proposed  Indian  cable  reached  the  sca 
mouth  of  the  Basrah  river.1 

A  very  few  days  after  the  date  of  Ins  own  despatch 
Colonel  Kemball  was  enabled  to  add  the  report  of  the 
two  officers  commissioned  to  inspect  minutely  the  small 
tract  of  undefined  land  between  Dewaniyeh  and  Khidhr. 
It  was  concise  but  exhaustive.  A  road,  in  extent  only 
four  miles  further  than  computed,  had  been  found,  which 
presented  "  no  obstacles  whatever  to  the  erection  of  a 

1  Mr.  Greener  to  Colonel  Stewart,  dated  Baghdad,  April  29,  1863. 

8  Colonel  Kemball  to  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  May  27,  1863, 
forwardmg  Report  by  Mr.  Johnston,  Vice-Consul  at  Basrah,  and  Survey 
Map  by  Lieut.  Bewsher,  I.N.  These  two  zealous  and  intelligent  officers  are 
now  no  more.  Lieut.  Bewsher,  worn  out  in  body,  came  home,  and  died  at 
Mentone  in  1869.  Mr.  Johnston  took  leave  in  failing  health  in  1868,  and 
when  about  to  return  to  his  duty  in  the  followin^  year,  was  wrecked  in  the 
Carnntic  in  September.     He  reached  Basrah  to  die  there  in  November. 
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telegraph  line."_  Two  actual  courses  wtive  indicated, 
and  reasons  given  for  preferring  one  to  the'äther.  Mr. 
Johnston  observed  many  villages  and  much  ctfltiyation 
in  the  country  traversed,  and  at  one  time  rode  alopg  a 
belt  of  high  land  "varying  in  breadth  from  200  yapte 
to  two  miles,  between  two  lines  of  wheat  and  barrey"f-;: 
cultivatioH,  bordering  in  both  instances  marsh  and  rice"v-> 
lands."  At  another  time  the  ground  was  so  thickly 
covered  with  high  thorn-trees  as  to  become  obstructive 
to  horses.  The  Euphrates  was  then  said  to  be  within 
nine  miles  of  the  highest  level  reaehed  for  some  years 
preceding.  The  Arabs  met  with  on  the  way  furnished 
example,  as  usual,  of  that  internecine  tribe  hostility  to 
which  perhaps  the  European  traveller,  however  he  may 
deplore  its  existence,  may  often  owe  his  life.  Plunder 
may  be  a  normal  occupation  ;  but  retaliation  is  rather 
the  ruling  passion ;  and  in  this  condition,  the  non- 
partisan  is  an  object  of  comparative  indifference. 

Shortly  after  these  proceedings  the  Government  of 
Bombay  was  officially  advised  that,  under  agreement 
with  the  Turkish  Government,  materials  for  the  telegraph 
line  below  Baghdad,  including  iron  posts  for  the  whole 
distance,  had  been  provided  in  England,  the  cost  being 
advanced  by  the  Government  of  India.  Moreover,  that 
three  sailinor  vessels  laden  with  the  same  had  started 
for  the  port  of  Basrah ;  that  a  specially  qualified  in- 
spector  was  about  to  proceed,  vid  Beyrout,  to  Baghdad, 
where  he  would  assist  Mr.  Greener  in  distributing  the 
stores ;  and  that  two  non-commissioned  offieers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  had  been  selected  to  promote  the  work 
of  construction  in  association  with  the  Turkish  working 
parties.1 

1  Secretary  of  State  to  Government  of  Bombay  ;  No.  9,  August  15,  1863. 
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Bearing  •p'r-eeisely  the  same  date  and  address,  but  a 
prior  njtquber,  another  despatch  notified  the  appoint- 
ment.  by.  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Lieutenant  Murdoch 
Sr^iil^of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  officers  of  the 
lüdian  Telegraph  Department,  as  Superintendents  of 
//;*fcctions  of  the  Turco-Persian  Telegraph,  the  construction 
\  ••• "  of  which,  from  Baghdad  to  Khanikin,  and  Khanikin  to 
Tehran,  had  been  negotiated  with  the  Governments  of 
Turkey  and  Persia  respectively.  It  further  stated,  that 
two  Telegraph  Iuspectors  had  been  engaged  for  the 
same  Service,  and  that,  in  addition  to  all  these,  two 
Engineer  Officers  and  two  Inspectors  would  be  required 
from  India.  By  this  despatch  the  local  Government 
addressed  was  vested  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
Operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Mesopotamia,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Makran,  as  though  these  were  conducted 
within  the  limits  of  tbe  Bombay  Presidency.1  The 
arrangement  was  in  accordance  with  a  Suggestion  of  the 
Government  of  India,  öfter  experience  of  its  nominal 
control  in  the  Foreign  Department  over  the  telegraph 
Operations  already  carried  out  in  Makran. 

There  is  little  occasion  to  revert  to  or  record  the 
delays,  or  causes  of  delay,  in  concluding  the  written 
terms  which  are  found  in  the  protocol  signed  at  Con- 
stantinople  on  the  20th  Üctober,  1863,  by  Mr.  Erskine 
and  Ali  Pasha. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  more  noteworthy 
points  of  this  record,  and  those  which  were  unaffected 
by  after  correspondence  on  the  subject : — 

I.  The  Ottoman  Government  to  extend  at  their  own 
cost  their  aerial  telegraph  lines  from  Baghdad,  in  one 
direction  to  the   Persian  frontier  at   Khanikin,  in  the 

1  Secretary  of  State  t%  (»overniuent  of  Bombay  ;  No.  8,  August  15,  1863. 
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other  to  Basrah.  The  Indian  Government  to  lay  at  its 
own  cost  a  submarine  cable,  prolonged  from  Bushahr 
westward  to  Basrah,  or  some  other  more  convenient 
point  of  junction  with  the  Turkish  land  line. 

IL  The  Indian  Government  to  supply  all  materials, 
including  iron  poles,  for  both  the  aerial  lines  from 
Baghdad,  repayment  being  made  from  the  proceeds  of 
telegraph  messages,  under  a  special  arrangement  re- 
served  for  after  decision.  Salaries  of  British  engineers 
employed  in  construction  to  be  paid  by  Indian  Govern- 
ment. 

III.  Operations  to  be  commenced  by  both  contracting 
Governments  as  quickly  as  possible  :  but  the  Baghdad- 
Khanikin  line  to  await  completion  of  the  other.1 

The  note  of  preparation  had  now  been  fairly  sounded ; 
and  a  stir  had  been  efFected  in  England  and  in  India, 
in  Turkey  and  in  Persia,  which  promised  to  realize  the 
best  results.  On  the  26th  November,  1863,  Colonel 
Kemball  forwarded  to  the  India  Office  a  copy  of  his 
despatch  to  her  Majesty's  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
reporting  commencement  of  Operations  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Ottoman  line  of  telegraph  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.2  But  the  Political  Agent,  in 
undertaking  to  look  after  the  work,  so  far  as  British 
interests  were  concerned,  had  heaped  upon  himself  a  not 
inconsiderable  amount  of  labour.  Fortunately  for  the 
success  of  the  cause,  he  was  able  and  willing  to  take  in 
band  all  difficulties  of  minor  detail,  as  those  of  sheer 
'  political  character ;  and  while  infusing  a  spirit  of 
earnestness  into  the  local  executive,  and  luring  a  lotli 

1  Mr.  Hammond  to  Mr.  Merivale,  October  24,  1Ö63,  and  Si*  H.  Bulwer 
to  Earl  Russell,  20  ditto. 

2  Colonel  Kemball  to  Undtr  Secretary  oi  State  for  India,  Nov,  26,  1863. 
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Administration    to    conciliatc    instcad    of    ilTitate   the 

proud  and  turbulent  Arabs,  he  did  not  neglect  the  smaller 

but   very   essential   facts   that   bills   of    lading   should 

correspond    in   number   and    description    with    articles 

reeeived,  and  that  a  brand  or  incision  on  a  case  was 

a  surer  distinguishing  mark  than  a  piece  of   tin  liable 

to  removal  by  the  aeeidents  of  transport.     These  and 

other   practical  remarks  were  forced   from   him  by  an 

experience  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  trying.     Especially 

to  the  point  was  the  opinion  in  favour  of  the  mallcable 

iron  insulator  with  cap  detached,  or  a  malleable  iron 

arm  with   removeable   wrought-iron    cap,  against   that 

with  cast-iron  arm  and  cap  run  in  one  mould.     In  the 

latter   case,    after   packing,    fracture    is   common,   and 

completely   disables :    in    the    former,  the   packing   is 

facilitated     by     reduetion     of     weight,     and     fracture 

rendered  improbable.     The  despatch  treating  of   these 

matters    reported    arrival    of  the    Athene  and    Khimji 

Oodooji,  two  of  three  store-ships  expected.     Lieutenant 

Murdoch  Smith  with  a  detachment  of  Royal  Engineers 

also  reached  Basrah  on  the  15th  November. 

Certain  special  circumstances  attending  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  line  below  ßaghdad  and  equally  affecting 
the  further  Prolongation  of  the  Indo-Ottoman  Telegraph 
to  its  sea  terminus  at  Fäo,  toorether  with  the  chrono- 
logical  relation  of  this  particular  section  to  the  whole 
work  performed,  render  it  expedient  to  take  leave 
of  working  parties  in  these  parts,  and  reintroduce 
them  at  a  later  period.  They  will  be  revisited  on 
the  scene  of  their  labours  when  the  story  of  the  Gulf 
cable  and  the  Persian  negotiations  shall  have  made 
their  position  more  intelligible.  Enough  has  been 
written  at  least  to  convince  the  reader  that  the  winter 
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of  1863-64  was  a  busy  season  for  thc  few  Englishmen 
engaged  in  constructing  a  land  telegraph  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia.  It  will  also  have  become  patent  that 
the  difiiculties  encountered  were  rather  of  a  political 
tban  a  pbysical  character. 

Meanwbile,  Patrick  Stewart  was  on  his  way  from 
Karächi  with  the  cable.  Bringing  in  his  charge  to 
a  temporary  land  Station  at  Fäo,  the  embouchure  of 
the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and  selecting  a  site  for  a  permanent 
Office,  he  moved  up  the  river  to  Baghdad,  arriving 
on  the  19th  April.  The  proverbial  hospitalities  of 
the  Political  Agency,  or  Residency  as  sometimes  called, 
were  illustrated  on  this  occasion  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, notwithstanding  that  the  mission  which  pre- 
sented  itself  there  was  formidable  in  point  of  numbers. 
After  a  few  days'  sojourn  in  the  City  of  the  Caliphs, 
Colonel  Stewart,  Sir  Charles  Bright,  and  others  of 
the  party,  returned  to  Bombay.  One  remained  the 
füll  inontli :  and  he  was  detained  for  authority  from 
Constantinople  to  inspect  the  line  to  the  capital 
in  an  upward  journey  from  Baghdad  to  the  Bos- 
phorus,  going  over  again  the  ground  which  had  been 
traversed  three  years  before  by  Colonel  Kemball.  It 
was  on  the  19th  May  that  Colonel  Goldsmid  pro- 
ceeded  on  this  particular  duty,  accompanied  by  the  late 
Mr.  Assistant-Superintendent  Kersting  of  the  Telegraph 
Department. 

The  Report  of  the  last-noted  inspection  is  dated  from 
Pera,  where  the  writer  joined  Colonel  Stewart  in  August 
1864,  about  six  weeks  after  that  officer  had  himself  arrived 
from  India.  It  comprised,  besides  a  rough  diary  and 
other  incidental  enclosures,  a  review  of  the  then  existing 
condition  of  the  line  of  telegraph,  and  a  memorandum 
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of  changes  which  appeared  requisite  for  its  general 
improvement.  A  few  of  the  more  salient  points  may  l>e 
cursorily  stated.  Transfer  of  the  Telegraph  Station  at 
Mosul  to  the  left  bank  pf  the  Tigris  was  particularly 
urged,  owing  to  the  constant  exposure  of  the  line  to 
interruption  by  crossing  and  recrossing  the  river  with 
the  mere  view  of  reaching,  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  an 
Office  which  would  be  quite  as  well  placed  outside  and 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Many  of  the  posts  were  j\reak, 
and  insufficient  to  the  work.  For  750  miles  above 
Baghdad  poplars  were  generally  procurable  without 
material  cost  or  difficulty ;  for  480  miles  further,  up  to 
Gaiveh,  fir  poles  were  the  rule  ;  and  for  the  next  two 
stages  to  Izmid  the  wood  was  oak.  To  meet  the  re- 
quirements  of  1276  miles  of  telegraph  from  Baghdad 
to  Izmid,  there  were  found  18  Bash  Chaoshes,  or  in- 
spectors,  and  107  Chaoshes,  or  sub-inspectors.  Of  these 
it  was  roughly  estimated  that  three-fourths  were 
active,  intelligent  men,  and  well  fitted  to  their  work. 
The  heads  of  stations  were  not  generally  unintelligent, 
but  stood  much  in  need  of  theoretical  instruction.  Of 
the  porcelain  insulators  used,  it  was  rare  to  find 
half  a  dozen  whole.  The  straining  insulator  was  too 
seldom  seen.  Little  appeared  to  have  been  done 
since  Colonel  KembaU's  visit  to  remedy  the  minor 
though  important  defects  which  the  Political  Agent  had 
brought  to  notice.  Yet  the  opinion  was  expressed  withal 
that  the  condition  of  the  line,  though  not  quite  satis- 
factory  in  detail,  promised  good  results,  if  only  a 
sufficient  number  of  qualified  inspectors  were  appointed, 
attention  given  to  remedy  the  defective  insulation, 
and  the  changes  specified  admitted  to  have  effect. 
A    brief    supplementary    report   with    a   few  practical 
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memoranda  by  Mr.  Kersting  were  among  the  papers 
put  into  Colonel  Stewarts  hands  on  cornpletion  of 
the  journey.1 

The  latter  officer,  on  leaving  Baghdad  in  April,  had 
returned  to  India,  again  embarking  from  Bombay,  on 
return  to  Europe,  at  the  end  of  May.  Taking  the  usual 
Red  Sea  route  to  Egypt,  he  proceeded  from  Alexandria 
to  Constantinople.  Here  he  had  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  the  many  preliminaries  inseparable  from  an 
anxiously  expected  announcemeut  that  telegraphic  com- 
munication  was  actually  open  between  London  and 
Karächi,  when  joined  by  the  Overland  travellers.  The 
question  of  improving  the  existing  Asiatic  lines  was 
at  once  discussed  by  Colonels  Stewart  and  Goldsmid, 
Mr.  MacCallum  the  inspector  in  Ottoman  pay,  and 
Mr.  Courtenay  the  British  telegraph  commissioner,  or 
official  agent  of  her  Majesty's  Government  appointed  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  telegraph  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  change  of  certain  stations,  notably  Mardin 
and  Mosul,  better  insulation  of  the  second  or  Indian 
wire,  greater  care  in  passing  the  wire  through  large 
towns  such  as  Yuzgat,  Sivas,  and  Diarbekir,  and  a  more 
judicious  division  of  inspectors'  ranges — these  and  other 
details  were  pressed,  and  more  or  less  investigated. 
Diplomatie  interviews  followed :  official  and  ceremonial 
visits  were  paid  ;  but  the  komme  d'affaires  has  not  the 
same  type  in  all  cities,  albeit  these  be  restricted  to 
Europe ;  and  while  "  business  is  business  "  may  be  a 
proverb  universally  acknowledged,  the  practical  definition 
of  what  is  business  will  be  perhaps  very  generally  dis- 

1  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  J.  Goldsmid  to  Lieut.-Colonel  P.  Stewart,  August  30, 
1864.  Mr.  Kersting,  a  zeulona  and  public-spirited  officer,  died  at  Maskat  in 
March,  186G. 
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puted.     In  this  respect  tlie  ways  of  the  Levaut  are  not 
the  ways  of  London  and  Liverpool. 

Colonel  Stewarts  prescnce,  however,  was  not  unpro- 
ductive  of  good,  and  even  early  fruits ;  and  the  active 
assistance  of  her  Majesty's  Embassy  enabled  him  to  see 
completed  and  sent  home  in  September  1864,  a  Conven- 
tion with  the  Porte,  in  amplification  of  the  protocol  of 
the  previous  year.  With  a  short  Statement  of  the  pur- 
port  of  this  mutual  understanding  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  attained,  we  will  conclude  a  chapter  not 
intended  quite  to  reach  the  exact  period  when  one 
unbroken  line  of  telegraph  first  united  England  to 
India. 

Mr.  Erskine  had  in  the  commencement  of  1864 
drafted  the  project  of  a  "  preliminary  "  Convention  with 
the  Porte  in  accordance  with  certain  instructions  re- 
ceived  from  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  subject  of  the 
telegraph  to  India  ;  but  Ali  Pächa,  the  Turkish  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  hadj  preferred  transferring  some  of 
its  stipulations  to  a  separate  note  or  omitting  them 
altogether.  In  this  view  a  re-draft  was  proposed  to  her 
Majesty's  ChargS  dy  affaires,  which  the  latter,  after  much 
negotiation  and  alteration,  consented  to  for  ward  to  Lord 
Russell.  The  Convention  now  proposed  was  one  for 
three  years,  and  not  of  the  preliminary  character  which 
had  been  contemplated  in  pursuance,  it  is  conceived,  of 
Colonel  Stewarts  expressed  wishes  to  that  effect.  The 
question  was  at  once  referred  to  the  India  Office.  After 
a  delay  of  some  weeks,  to  give  time  for  inquiry  and 
deliberation,  the  draft  was  returned,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations  as  to  the  number  of  clerks  to  be  employed  at 
Fäo,  the  stations  to  be  provided,  the  exchange  of  coin, 
and  the  rates  for  messages  in  Asiatic  Turkey.     Should 
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these  be  accepted,  it  was  answered,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  had  no  objection  to  ratification 
ensuing. 

There  was  not  much  real  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
points  at  issue.  The  very  sufficient  limit  of  50  was 
assigned  to  the  English  personrxel  at  Fäo :  permanent 
Ottoman  stations  were  expressly  stipulated  for  Baghdad 
and  Fäo,  though  not  for  Basrah  and  Khanikin  :  and  the 
exchange  and  rates  were  modified  agreeably  to  the 
India  Office  Suggestion. 

The  ratified  Convention  mav  be  summarised  as 
follows : — 

Article  I.  Prolongation,  at  the  cost  of  Turkey,  of  its 
Scutari-Baghdad  telegraphic  line,  from  Baghdad  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab  on  one  side,  and  the  Persian 
frontier  at  Khanikin  on  the  other. 

Article  II.  Submarine  cable  from  India,  to  Bushahr 
and  mouth  of  Shatt-el-Arab,  to  be  laid  and  maintained 
by  Government  of  India. 

Article  III.  Establishment  of  British  Telegraph 
Office,  with  staff  not  exceeding  50  persons,  at  mouth  of 
Shatt-el-Arab,  under  exclusive  Orders  of  British  Station 
Master.  .  All  cost  of  Office  and  material  used,  defrayed 
by  British  Government. 

Article  IV.  Aforesaid  British  Office  to  be  in  building 
occupied  by  Ottoman  Station :  apparatus  of  each  office 
to  be  in  separate  compartments,  and  unconnected,  but 
in  close  proximity. 

Article  V.  Active  serviee  of  said  British  Office 
limited  to  receipt  and  delivery  by  hand  to  Ottoman 
Office  of  cable  messages  from  India,  and  transmission  of 
messages  delivered  to  it  by  Ottoman  Office  ;  and  super- 
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intendence  and  maintenaiice  of  submarine  communica- 
tion  with  India.  Chief  direction  of  mixed  Station 
to  devolve  on  Ottoman  administration,  with  no  right 
of  interference  in  internal  administration  of  British 
Office. 

Article  VI.  Ottoman  Government  to  establish  per- 
manent service  at  Baghdad  and  Fäo,  as  well  as  at 
majority  of  stations  between  Constantinople  and  Fäo, 
appointing  a  conipetent  staff.  To  establish  oftice  of 
transmission,  exclusively  for  Indian  messages,  at  Con- 
stantinople  also  ;  its  Station  Master  and  officers  being 
selected  from  those  Ottoman  telegraph  officials  who  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  English  language. 

Article  VII.  One  wire  from  Constantinople  to  Fäo  to 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  Indo-European  messages,  with 
proviso  for  use  of  other  wire  in  case  of  disorder. 

Article  VIII.  Mutual  observance  of  Convention  of 
Brüssels  of  30th  June,  1858,  in  details,  unless  at  variance 
with  present  Convention. 

Articles  IX.  to  XIII.  inclusive.  Regulating  rates, 
tariffs,  value  of  currency,  and  adjustment  and  inter- 
change  of  accounts. 

Article  XIV.  Messages  to  or  from  India  to  be  for- 
warded  according  to  convenience  of  service,  vid  Basrah 
or  Khanikin. 

Article  XV.  Account  current  and  administrative 
relations  to  be  direct  between  British  Indian  and  Ottoman 
Governments  in  respect  to  all  messages,  whether  sent 
vid  Fäo  or  Khanikin  ;  and  the  two  Governments  to  have 
no  direct  account  current  or  administrative  relations 
with  Persia,  except  as  regards  payment  of  those 
messages  which  traverse  the  Persian  lines  from  Khanikin 
to  Bushahr. 
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Article  XVI.  Operation  of  Convention  to  date  from 
time  when  Submarine  Cable  placed  in  communication 
with  land  lines  of  Turkey  and  India,  remaining  in  force 
for  three  years  from  ratification.  Modification  admis- 
sible  if  by  common  consent. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  PERSTAN  OULF  TABLE. — MATERIAL  AND  MAXUFAC- 
TURE.— H0W  LAU). — SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CABLE 
STATIONS  ;  AND  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  PORTS,  OR  PLAL'ES 
OF    ANCHORAGE    IN    ARABIA    AND    OPPOSITE   t'OAST. 


As  shovvn  in  tlie  preceding  chapter,  the  iiiformation 
gained  by  Colone!  Stewart  on  his  homeward  way  from 
Calcutta  in  1862,  and  in  England  subscquently  to  liis 
return,  had  satisfied  him  that  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  East  could  only  be  surely  and  speedily  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  a  submarine  cable  at  least  from  Gwädar  to 
Fäo.     The  Iittle  knowledg«  possessed  of  the  people  and 
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politics  iu  Makran  gave  a  precariousness  to  the  aerial 
tclegraph  in  that  country  not  encouraging  to  its  extension 
westward  of  Gwädar.  The  vacillation  and  instability 
manifested  by  the  authorities  in  Persia  were  unfavourable 
signs  of  accomplishing  there  also  an  undertaking  whose 
success  was  dependent  on  determined  as  well  as  com- 
bined  action.  The  lapse  of  years  had,  moreover,  brought 
apprehension  of  the  fact  that  the  main  causes  of  failure 
in  the  Red  Sea  cable  were  by  no  nieans  incapable  of  dis- 
connection  from  future  attempts  of  a  like  nature.  He 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would,  at  all  events, 
subrait  a  recommendation  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  Many  months  had  not  passed  since  the 
Submarine  Telegraph  Committee  had  promulgated  the 
authoritative  opinion  that  the  failures  of  existing  sub- 
marine lines  might  have  been  guarded  against,  had 
adequate  preliminary  investigation  been  made  ;  together 
with  the  conviction  that,  if  due  regard  were  had  to 
certain  principles  theretofore  enunciated,  the  class  of 
enterprise  to  which  these  cables  belonged  might  prove 
as  successful  as  it  had  been  disastrous.1 

Colonel  Stewarts  first  detailed  proposal,  in  pursuance 
of  the  above  views,  reports  the  measures  requisite  for 
the  early  construction  of  a  submarine  cable,  to  be  laid 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  for  the  establishment  of  electric 
communication  with  the  East  by  that  route.  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  time 
and  cost  of  manufacture,  transport,  and  submersion.  The 
length  of  cable  to  be  provided  was  1,050  nautical  miles% 
computed  on  the  assumed  distance  between  Fäo  and  the 
land  line  terminus  at  or  near  Gwädar  in  Makran. 

1  Report  of  Joint  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Construction 
of  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables,  presented  to  Parliament,  April,  1861. 
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As  regards  the  core  or  electrical  conductor  to  be  used, 
the  opinion  of  eminently  qualified  engineers  had  been 
invited,  and  was  awaited,  on  the  more  important  details, 
such  as  weight,  dimensions,  material,  mode  of  construction 
and  Standard  of  electrical  efficiency.  In  the  ineanwhile, 
progress  had  been  made  in  collecting  Information  on  the 
ßubject,  procuring  specimens  of  core  of  various  kinds, 
and  reading  practical  lessons  for  guidance  in  the  reports 
supplied  to  the  Treasury  on  the  condition  of  the  Malta 
and  Alexandria  cable.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  applying  frequent  and  careful  tests  pending 
manufacture. 

Colonel  Stewart  reckoned  that  it  would  take  five 
months  to  make  the  core,  and  another  five  raonths  to 
cover  it.  He  allowed  delays  for  testing  and  other  pur- 
poses,  and  named  a  probable  date  on  which  to  commencc 
the  process  of  stowing  on  board  ship.  Estimating  the 
steam  freight  required  on  the  weight  of  ordinary  cables, 
he  suggested  that  early  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for 
shipping  exigencies,  and  especially  for  coal  and  coaliug 
stations.  He  drew  attention  to  the  seasons  which  ex- 
perience  of  the  Persian  Gulf  had  indicated  as  favourable 
to  work  ;  and  showed  that  while  vessels  might  sail  with- 
out  steam  from  about  the  latitude  of  the  Mauritius  to 
Maskat  during  August  and  SeptemW,  such  freedom  of 
action  could  not  be  depended  on  at  a  later  date.  There 
were  reasons  to  expect  that  the  land  line  from  Karächi 
to  Gwädar  would  be  completed  in  March  1863,  and 
the  Mesopotamian  line  in  December.  All  necessary 
arrangements  for  selecting  stations  and  providing  accom- 
modation  for  the  Staff  might  also  be  concluded  by  the 
mw  year  ;  and  it  was  considered  the  more  desirable  that 
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the  submarine  portion  of  the  work  should  be  ready  at 
the  same  period.1 

A  separate  letter  entered  into  the  question  of  stations. 
Strong  reasons  were  given  for  selecting  a  site  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and  for  preferring  Mas- 
andam  in  Arabia  to  Larek,  a  Persian  island  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Gulf.  But  while  himself  giving  a 
very  sufficient  basis  for  füll  inquiry  and  report,  Colonel 
Stewart  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  commissioning  an 
officer  to  obtain  all  the  preliminary  information  requisite 
to  ensure  a  wise  decision. 

Not  many  days  later  a  further  report  submitted  the 
measures  considered  to  afford  the  best  security  for 
efficient  execution  of  the  important  and  arduous  duties, 
on  the  due  Performance  of  which  depended  the  success 
of  the  whole  programme.  In  advocacy  of  the  principle 
of  continued  and  uudivided  responsibility  in  every  part 
of  the  enterprise,  so  that  those  employed  be  brought  to 
hold  their  professional  reputations  directly  concerned  in 
the  permanence,  as  in  the  first  success  of  the  work  un- 
dertaken  ;  a  proposal  made  by  Messrs.  Bright  and  Clark, 
the  eminent  Engineers,  to  assist  in  the  general  control 
of  cable  Operations,  was  recommended  for  approval. 
The  tender  of  personal  Service  being  combined  with  that 
of  providing  all  the  requisite  staff  from  first  to  last,  and 
other  contingencies,  such  an  arrangement  would  enablo 
Colonel  Stewart  to  apply  himself  to  the  general  super- 
intendence  of  an  undertaking  of  which  a  submarine  cable 
was  very  justly  explained  to  be  by  no  means  the  only 
portion  demanding  his  attention.2 

1  Lieut.  Colonel  Patrick  Stewart  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ;  No.  12, 
September  2:1,  1862. 

3  Ibid.  September  29,  1862. 

I    2 
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It  was  reckoned  that  not  less  thau  four  steamers 
would  be  required  for  the  conveyance  of  the  cable  to 
destination  and  submersion.  Shore  ends  were  to  be 
laid  at  Fäo,  Bushahr,  and  the  two  stations  nearer  India  ; 
and  the  vessel  carrying  these  was  to  precede  the  others 
by  at  least  a  month.  As  regards  the  engagements  to 
be  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Bright  and  Clark,  it  was  ex- 
plained  that  the  Staff  supplied  by  these  gentlemen 
would  be  for  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Opera- 
tions of  laying,  not  the  actual  execution  of  the  work. 
And  in  literal  fulfilment  of  this  agreement  it  was  pro- 
vided  that  the  duties  of  mechanics  employcd  in  un- 
coiling,  cleansing,  watching  breaks,  jointing  and  so  forth, 
would  involve  an  extra  charge,  though  small,  upon  the 
State.1 

Consultation  was  held  with  Captaius  Constable  and 
Jones  of  the  Indian  Navy  on  the  best  route  for  the 
cable,  and  other  matters  connected  with  its  maintenanee 
and  security  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  locality  which  former 
experience  had  rendered  familiär  to  both.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  an  officer  was  deputed  to  take 
the  soundings.  Lieutenant  StifFe's  presence  in  England 
prior  to  despatch  on  that  duty  was  a  fortunate  circuni- 
stance  for  Colonel  Stewart,  at  a  time  when  interchange 
of  ideas  and  oral  expression  of  views  had  a  value  un- 
known  to  official  foolscap.  The  charts  prepared  by 
Captain  Constable  and  Lieutenant  Stiffe  gave  especial 
prominence  to  the  head-land  of  Masandam,  where  it  was 
proposed  to  find  a  spot  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  a  working  telegraph,  and  the  position  of  which  was 
naturally  suggestive  of  a   störe  depöt  and  convenient 

1  Lieut. -Colonel  Patrick  Stewart  to  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
October  8,  1802. 
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porit   of   call    for   vessels  navigating  the   neighbouring 
waters.1 

The  reporte,  on  the  reference  officially  made  to  them, 
of  Professor  Thomson,  Messrs.  Siemens  and  HaJske, 
Messrs.  Ford  and  Jenkin,  Mr.  Varley,  Mr.  Walker  and 
Dr.  Esselbach,  enabled  Colonel  Stewart  to  recommend  .to 
the  India  Office  the  description  of  core  required  for  the 
proposed  cable.  And  in  forwarding  such  recommenda- 
tion  he  asked  permission  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
manufacture  of  880  nautical  miles  of  the  said  core  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  85/.  per  mile  ;  as  well  as  to  obtain, 
by  public  competition,  tenders  for  manufacture  of  the 
completed  cable  the  preparations  of  which  had  been 
provided  for  by  detailed  specification.* 

Furthermore,  specimens  of  the  proposed  cable  having 
been  lodged  in  the  offices  of  the  Engineers,  and  adver- 
tisements  inviting  tenders  published  in  the  daily  papers, 
a  correspondence  was  opened  with  certain  well-known 
firms  Coming  forward  to  negotiate  the.  manufacture. 
The  offer  made  by  Messrs.  Henley  and  Co.  was  re- 
commended  for  acceptance.3 

In  due  course  Colonel  Stewart  submitted  to  the 
India  Office  his  detailed  report  on  the  measures  which 
appeared  necessary  to  secure  freight  and  steam  power  for 
the  transport  and  submersion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cable. 
Opinions  of  much  practical  value  and  the  result  of 
much  careful  study  were  expressed  in  this  able  and  com- 
prehensive  paper,  a  füll  perusal  of  which  will  repay 
those  interested  or  engaged  in  similar  proceedings.  The 
question    of   employing   steam    or    sailing-vessels    was 

1  Lieut. -Colonel  Patrick  Stewart  to  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
CKtober  20,  1862. 

8  Ibid.  November  25,  1862.  *  Ibid.  December  15.  1862. 
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argued  with  a  show  of  advantage  on  either  aide,  and 
eventually  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  for  tlie  trans- 
port  of  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cable :  but  it  was 
held  advisable  to  reduee  the  heavy  expenditure  con- 
templated  to  a  minimum.  To  this  end  the  employinent 
of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Admiralty  seemed  to  offer 
the  most  natural  Suggestion.  But  the  experience  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable  Expedition,  in  which  H.M.  ship  Aga- 
memnon had  been  exposed  to  unusual  and  excessive 
straining,  was  against  the  renewal  of  like  arraugements. 
The  objection,  however,  applied  strictly  to  commissioned 
ships  of  war,  and  had  hardly  the  same  force  in  respect 
of  other  Government  craft.  Colonel  Stewarts  proposal 
was  thereforc  to  utilise  "vessels  which,  though 
moderately  new  and  still  in  excellent  preservation,  have 
become  '  out  of  date  '  from  the  recent  rapid  changes  in 
the  science  of  naval  construction,  and  which  are  unlikely 
to  be  either  '  converted  ',  plated,  or  commissioned  as 
sailing  vessels  of  war."  He  stated  his  belief  that  such 
were  to  be  found  lying  as  hulks  at  Chatham,  Sheerness, 
Portsmouth  and  Devonport ;  that  they  represented  in 
their  theu  condition  but  little  money  value,  and  were 
deteriorating  at  their  moorings.  The  strength  of  their 
frames  rendered  them  well  qualified  for  the  purposes 
under  consideration ;  and  names  were  given  in  Illustra- 
tion of  the  reasoning.  He  anticipated  the  consent  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Admiralty  to  place  four  such 
vesseis  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  India  for 
a  limited  period,  on  condition  that  it  bore  wholly  the 
cost  of  repairing,  equipping,  and  sailing.  The  proposal 
was,  moreover,  considcred  advantageous  to  both  the 
great  Departments  concerned.  It  comprised  the  per- 
manent  transfer  to  the  Government  of  India  of  two 
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smaller  vessels  of  war,  to  be  repaired,  fitted,  and  sailed 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  larger  frigates  required  for 
the  cable,  and  to  be  employed  immediately  for  con- 
veying  stores,  and  eventually  as  light-ships  off  stations 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  primary  occupation  as  offices 
on  the  submarine  line.1 

To  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  more  important  des- 
patches  which  passed  on  this  projected  union  of  East 
and  West  may  be  added  the  general  Statement  that 
the  Government  of  India  acquieseed  in  and  approved 
the  arrangements  in  progress.  Nor  did  the  year  1862 
close  without  an  expression  of  public  satisfaction  at 
the  measures  taken  in  so  wise  and  resolute  a  spirit. 
A  prominent  article  in  the  Times  described  the  whole 
scheme  with  sufficient  exactitude  to  cause  regret  that 
it  was  not  resuscitated  in  reply  to  much  misapprehension 
subsequently  expressed  in  the  columns  of  the  same 
paper.  It  represented  the  Indian  line  as  asking  for 
no  subscriptions  and  making  no  appeal  to  the  public : 
as  undertaken  by  the  Indian  Government,  of  them- 
selves,  under  circumstances  which  amply  justified  the 
step.  It  set  forth  that  the  entire  superinten dence  and 
control  had  been  entrusted  to  a  distinguished  and 
experienced  officer,  who  had  chosen  Sir  Charles  Bright 
and  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  electrical  engineers,  for  the 
undertaking,  and  for  submerging  the  line.  It  traced  the 
course  of  the  main  land  line  through  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  the  alternative  section  branching  off  therefrom  at 
Baghdad  and  rejoining  at  Bushahr.  No  word  was  said 
of  a  Russian  junction  with  this  line,  a  contingency  not 
then  contemplated.    It  described  the  course  of  the  cable, 

1  Lieut.-Colonel  Patrick  Stewart  to  Under  Secretary  of  State  fo*  India, 
February  23,  1863 
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its  cost  and  composition,  pronouncing  it  to  be,  so  far 
"  as  depends  on  minute  care  and  a  wide  scientific 
experience,  likely  to  be  as  perfect  as  skill  or  ingenuity 
can  make  it."1 

Between  seven  and  eight  months  later  the  same 
paper  notified  that  the  expedition  to  lay  the  cable  was 
about  to  leavc  England,  drawing  attention  especially 
to  the  careful  and  quiet  manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment plans  had  been  inatured,  a  good  omen  of  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view.  The  following 
extract  from  the  article  under  refcrence,  appropriatc  to 
this  place,  is  valuable,  not  only  in  point  of  accurate 
detail,  but  as  expressive  of  the  strong  public  sympathy 
then  acknowledged  for  the  Government  enterprise.  It 
should  be  premised  that,  in  addition  to  the  three  sections 
of  cable  to  be  laid  between  Fäo  and  Gwädar,  a  fourth 
section  had  been  sanctioued  as  an  alternative  to  the 
land  line,  and  for  greater  security  to  the  communication 
between  Karächi  and  Gwädar.2 

"The  design  and  construetion  of  the  cable  differ  very  materially 
from  any  line  hitherto  laid.  Every  Operation  in  submarine 
telegraphy — even  the  great  Atlantic  line,  has  contributed  its 
quota  of  valuable  experience ;  for,  though  successfully  laid  by 
JSir  Charles  Bright  and  his  assistant  engineers,  in  spite  of  its 
imperfect  construetion,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  injudicious 
electrical  treatment  it  reeeived  after  submersion.  This  fact  is 
now  so  well  established  that  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  may  be  considered  as  set  at  rest  for  ever.  The 
insulation  of  that  line  was  not  very  perfect,  as  may  be  imagined 
from  the  infancy  of  the  science  at  that  time,  but  yet  the 
electrical  power  used  was  such  as  would  infallibly  break  down 
even  the  most  perfect  cables  manufactured  at  the  present  day. 

1  The  Time*,  Pecetnber  26,  1R62. 

2  India  Office  to  Cnlonel  Stewart,  June  24,  1863. 
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Of  this  our  readei*s  may  judge  when  it  is  stated  that  the  large 
induction  coils  first  used  in  signalling  betw^en  England  and 
America  were  probably  equal  in  electrical  power  to  2,000 
battery  celJs,  wbile  now  it  is  found  inexpedient  to  use  more 
than  two  or  three  cells  in  working  the  lougest  submarine  liues 
in  existence.  Some  of  this  great  power  was  no  doubt  used  in 
the  vain  hope  of  forcing  Signals  through  the  line  at  a  greater 
speed  than  the  very  slow  and  unremunerative  rate  at  which  it 
has  alone  been  found  possible  to  communicate  through  an 
unbroken  length  of  3,000  miles.  The  result  was  disastrous,  but 
the  exyerience,  though  dearly  bought,  has  proved  of  great  value. 
It  has  taught  electricians  the  value  of  moderating  the  power 
used  in  working  lines,  and  above  all  has  pointed  out  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  having  no  Single  section  of  a  submarine  line  of 
more  than  600  miles  in  length.  To  lay  long  submarine  cables 
in  a  eontinuous  length  without  .intermediate  stations  has  been 
found  to  answer  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  greatly  diminish- 
ing  the  speed  of  working  and  multiplying  every  imaginable  risk 
both  of  manufacture  and  submersion.  The  Indian  Government, 
acting  under  the  judicious  counsel  of  their  scientific  advisers, 
have  wisely  determined  to  divide  the  Persian  Gulf  cable  into 
three  sections,  though  its  total  length  will  not  exceed  1,500 
Statute  miles. 

"  The  faults  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Red  Sea  line 
were  of  another  character.  Though  it  was  manufactured  and 
tested  with  a  care  greatly  superior  to  that  taken  with  the 
Atlantic  cable,  it  was  submerged  in  a  way  which  rendered  its 
ceasing  to  work  a  question  of  a  few  weeks  more  or  less. 
Slipathed  in  a  covering  of  small  wires,  quite  unprotected  from 
corrosion,  it  was  laid  without  any  allowance  for  *  slack '  cable 
to  fall  into  the  irregularity  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It 
consequently  lay  strained  across  the  points  of  the  inequalities, 
with  a  teusion  of  several  thousand  pounds.  As  the  unpro- 
tected wires  rusted  away,  and  the  suspended  portions  of  the 
line  became  loaded  with  corai  aud  barnacles,  the  whole  line 
crumbled  into  hundreds  of  pieces  by  its  own  weight.  This 
is  no  mere  hypothetieal  opinion,  but  a  fact,  which  was  amply 
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proved  by  the  expedition  to  the  Red  Sea  in  1861  under  Mr. 
Latimer  Clark.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  saine  cause 
led  to  the  temporary  failure  of  the  Malta  and  Alexandria  line, 
as  well  as  that  laid  for  the  French  Government  between  Toulon 
and  Algiers. 

"To  obviate  this  cause  of  danger,  which  in  the  above-mentioned 
lines  has  probably  occasioned  a  loss  of  property  to  the  value  of 
over  a  million  Sterling,  the  Persian  Gulf  line  is  cased  in  12 
No.  7  gauge  hard-drawn  iron  wires,  thickly  galvanized,  so  as 
effectually  to  prevent  their  corrosion.  But,  in  order  to  secure 
more  effectually  the  permanent  stability  of  the  line,  the  whole 
finished  cable  is  thickly  coated  with  two  servings  of  tarred 
hemp  yarn,  overlaid  with  two  coatings  of  a  patent  composition 
invented  by  Sir  Charles  Bright  and  Mr.  Latimer  Clark.  The 
composition  consists  of  mineral  pitch  or  asphalt,  Stockholm  tar, 
and  powdered  silica,  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  and  laid  on 
in  a  melted  state.  While  yet  warm  it  is  passed  between  circular 
rollers,  which  give  it  a  round,  smooth  surface.  When  quite 
cold  this  fonns  a  massive  covering  of  great  strength  and  perfect 
flexibility,  totally  impervious  to  water,  and  incapable  of  being 
destroyed  by  the  minute  animalculae  which  exist  in  such 
abundance  in  warm  latitudes,  and  which,  when  the  cable  is  not 
protected  against  their  attacks,  eat  every  atom  of  the  hemp, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cable  laid  between  Toulon  and  Algiers. 
Galvanizing  the  wire  is  in  itself  an  almost  perfect  protection 
from  rust — certainly  for  many  years,  as  the  good  condition  of 
the  cable  picked  up  off  the  Kooria  Mooria  Islands,  a  part  of 
which  was  galvanized,  showed,  as  far  as  the  galvanizing  was 
concerned.  But,  with  the  final  protection  both  from  rust  and 
animalculae  which  Bright  and  Clark's  Compound  affords,  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  this  cable,  when  once  laid  in 
shallow  or  deep  waters,  should  not  remain  good  for  a  hundred 
years  to  come.  The  copper  conducting  wire  is  composed  of  four 
Segments,  drawn  into  a  hollow  tube  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
appear  like  a  solid  wire.  By  this  means  all  the  advantages  of  a 
Strand  wire  are  combined  with  the  Condensed  bulk  and  small 
surface  of  a  solid  one.     The  copper  from  which  the  wire  is 
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drawn  is  especially  selected  by  the  engineers  for  its  high 
capacity  for  conducting  electricity.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally 
known  that  different  samples  of  copper  vary  as  much  as  50  or 
60  per  cent.  in  this  respect, — that  is,  some  specimens  of  copper 
wire  will  conduct  electricity  with  greater  facility  than  other 
specimens  of  double  the  thickness,  though  physically  there  may 
not  be  the  slightest  diiference  by  which  you  can  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  This  wire,  which  is  nearly  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  then  covered  by  the  Gutta-Percha  Com- 
pany with  four  distinct  coats  of  gutta-percha,  and  four  coats  of 
Chatterton's  Compound  laid  on  alternately.  This  '  core/  as  it 
is  termed,  is  then  tested  in  cold  water,  at  a  temperature  of  90 
degrees,  and  then  under  a  pressure  of  600  Ib.  to  the  Square  inch. 
After  passing  through  all  these  ordeals,  the  loss  by  leakage 
through  the  gutta-percha  covering  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred-millionth  part  of  the  current  of  electricity  passing 
through  the  conducting  wire  in  every  nautical  mile.  To  such 
minute  perfection  has  the  systeni  of  testing  adopted  by  the 
engineers  been  carried,  that  the  loss  of  one  thousand- 
millionth  part  of  the  current  by  leakage  could  be  detected  and 
estimated  on  the  instrumenta  In  the  present  state  of  the 
insulation  of  the  cable,  the  loss  by  leakage  in  working  each 
section  of  the  line  will  not  exceed  one  four-hundredth  part  of 
the  electric  current  sent  through  the  conductor — a  condition 
of  insulation  which  we  believe  has  never  been  equalled  by  any 
cable  hitherto  manufactured. 

"  Before  being  sheathed  at  Mr.  Henley's  works  the  coils  of 
gutta-percha  core,  which  are  in  three-mile  lengths,  are  again 
tested  under  water  for  insulation  and  for  resistance  of  conductor, 
therefore  if  any  injury  should  have  occurred  to  the  fragile  gutta- 
percha  covering  of  the  wire  during  its  transit  from  the  Wharf- 
road  to  North  Woolwich  it  is  detected  before  the  cable  is  made 
up,  and  then  the  process  of  sheathing  them  in  their  outer 
covering  is  commenced.  The  first  coating  outside  the  gutta- 
percha  is  12  thick  Strands  of  wet  heinp,  and  over  these  again 
come  12  solid  No.  7  gauge  wires,  which  have  been  most  care- 
fully  galvanized  by  Mr.  Henley.     The  outer  covering  of  iron 
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wire  is  generally  the  last  which  a  cable  receives,  but  in  this 
instance,  as  the  line  is  to  be  laid  in  comparatively  shallow 
water,  the  wires  themselves,  tliongh  galvanized,  are  to  be  still 
further  protected  from  their  most  formidable  enemy,  rust,  which 
is  done  by  the  coverings  of  Bright  and  Clark's  composition 
already  described. 

"During  the  whole  time  the  cable  is  at  Mr.  Henley's  the 
current  is  kept  always  through  it,  so  that  the  slightest  possible 
defect  in  the  wire  can  be  detected.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
very  able  electrical  staff  test  every  portion  regularly  twice  a 
day  for  insulation  and  resistance  of  conductor.  When  every- 
thing  has  been  done  which  the  inost  jealous  care  and  the  most 
fastidious  scientific  skill  can  suggest,  it  is  passed  out  on  the 
river  side  of  Mr.  Henley's  factory  and  coiled  away  in  tanks 
filled  with  water ;  and  even  here  perpetually  watched  and 
tested.  There  are  upwards  of  900  nautical  miles  of  it  thus 
manufactured  lying  at  Mr.  Henley's  works — huge  coils  of  thick 
black-looking  rope,  nearly  1\  in.  in  diameter,  weighing  nearly 
four  tons  to  the  mile,  and  2.V  tons  in  water,  and  costing  as 
nearly  as  possible  200/.  per  mile — the  cheapest,  strongest,  and, 
electrically  speaking,  the  most  perfect  cable  that  has  ever  yet 
been  made."  * 

And  a  still  later  article  supplies  interesting  and 
appropriate    extracts  : — 

"The  last  ships  of  the  squadron  appointed  to  convey  this 
cable,  which  in  a  few  months  will  connect  England  with  the 
remotest  provinces  of  our  Indian  empire,  have  either  sailed 
this  week  or  will  leave  now  in  a  few  days  more.  Unforeseen 
causes,  stress  of  weather,  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  varied 
appliances  and  apparatus  necessary  for  so  remote  and  important 
an  expedition,  have  delayed  the  starting  of  some  of  the  ships 
beyond  the  time  at  first  contemplated.  The  Assaye  left 
Plymouth  on  Saturday,  the  Tweed  dropped  down  the  river  on 
Monday  last,  the  Marian  Moore  and  Kirkham  are  well  on  their 
voyagc  out.     Only  one  more  cable  ship,  the  Cospatrick,  remains 

1   Thr  Timm,  August  12,  18«3. 
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to  follow.  As  they  aro  all  rather  bebüid  time,  they  will  touch 
at  no  interniediate  ports,  but  at  once  make  all  sail  for  Bombay. 
The  public  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  hear  much  of  them  tili 
the  great  labour  is  compteted,  aud  the  first  intimation  of  success 
will  most  probably  appear  in  our  own  columns  in  the  telegrain 
that  will  announce  the  State  of  the  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
markets  of  the  previous  evening.  lt  is.  only  a  few  weeks 
8i nee  we  gave  a  very  long  aecount  of  the  niode  of  manufacture 
of  this  cable  at  Mr.  Henley's  factory— of  the  careful  way  in 
which  it  was  almost  hourly  tested  for  insulation  and  resistance 
tili  it  finally  passed  out  from  all  the  machines  sheathed  with 
galvanized  iron  wire  to  protect  it  from  rust,  swathed  in  hemp 
and  tar  over  this,  aud,  fioally,  coated  over  all  with  a  mixture  of 
asphalt,  tar,  and  silica,  laid  on  in  a  melted  state  and  allowed  to 
cool  into  a  coating  haviug  almost  the  hardness  of  flint,  and  the 
tiexibility  of  rope.  In  this  completed  state,  nearly  1^  in.  in 
diameter,  weighing  nearly  4  tons  to  the  mile,  and  2^  tons  in 
water,  it  has  been  shipped  in  huge  black-looking  coils  on  board 
the  vessels  we  have  mentioned.  The  Marian  Moore  has  taken 
about  700  tons,  or  174  miles  of  the  cable ;  the  Kirkham,  183 
miles ;  the  Tweed,  350  miles ;  the  Assat/e,  370  miles  ;  and  the 
Cospatrkk  will  have  173  miles  ;  or,  in  all,  1,250  nautical  miles 
of  submarine  wire.  In  addition,  each  ship  takes  out  complete 
telegraph  Stores  for  one  Station  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Tlie  little 
steamer  Charente,  to  be  hereafter  called  the  Amber  Witch,  and 
to  be  permanently  employed  between  the  stations  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  wjll  carry  out  some  30  or  40  miles  of  shore  ends  of  great 
strength,  and  this  completes  the  tale  of  the  scientific  expedition, 
than  which  a  more  perfectly  equipped  one  never  left  this 
country.  The  whole  responsibility  of  superintendence,  from 
the  moment  the  cable  was  begun,  down  to  the  proper  fitinent  of 
every  ship  chosen  to  carry  it,  has  devolved  upon  Colonel  Patrick 
Stewart,  R.E.,  as  well  known  for  his  high  military  Services  in 
India  as  for  his  superintendence  of  the*  admirably  worked  land 
lines  through  that  country.  Sir  Charles  Bright  aud  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark  have  been  electrical  eugineers  under  Colonel  Stewart,  and 
have  undertaken  the  whole  responsibility  of  laying  it  success- 
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fully,  but  the  principal  labour  has  fallen  to  Colonel  Stewart's 
lot,  and  to  him  will  be  due  the  great  merit  of  the  success  of 
this  national  achievement. 

"Each  ship,  as  we  have  said,  has  beerf  most  perfectly  fitted  out, 
and  each,  as  far  as  equipment  goes,  forrus  a  perfect  expedition 
in  itself — a  complete  link  in  the  chain  of  stations  which  is  to 
connect  Bombay  with  tlie  head  of  the  Gulf.     The  Assaye  and 
the  Tweed,  the  vessels  which  have  just  started  with  the  greatest 
lengths  of  cable,  may  be  taken  as  fair  samples  of  the  whole 
squadron.     These  vessels  are  sister  ships  built  of  Malabar  teak, 
and    intended  as  frigates   for   the  old  India  Company.     Both 
are  of  great  speed,  and  both  are  of  such  prodigious  strength 
that  there  are  probably  no  wooden  vessels  in  Her  Majesty's 
navy  so  strongly  bound  together.     In  each  of  these,  as  in  all 
the  other  ships  of  the  expedition,  three  massive  wrought-iron 
tauks  have  been  built  from  the  bottom  up  to  the  main  deck — 
one  forward,  one  amidships,  and  one  aft.     In  these  the  cable  is 
carefully  stowed  away  in  three  coils,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  each  coil  being  carried  along  the  ships  to  the  testing  room, 
and  the  tanks  are  then  filled  with  water  by  a  small  steam  pump 
on  deck.     A  member  of  Sir  Charles  Bright's  electrical  staff  goes 
with  each  ship,  and  has  sole  charge  of  the  cable,  which  he  can 
thus  test  through  while  under  water  in  the  tanks  daily,  and  in 
case  of  any  leakage  being  discovered  have  time  to  watch  and 
localize  the  fault  in  the  insulation,  if  any  should  occur,  long 
before   the  time  for  submerging  arrives.     Being  thus  able   to 
watch   the  condition  of  the  wire  from  day  to  day  is  of   the 
utmost  possibie  importance,  though  from  various  causes  it  has 
not  been  practicable  tili  now  to  adopt  the  precaution.     With 
each  section  of  the  cable  are  also  sent  all  the  appliances  necessary 
for  paying  out  and  buoying,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  workmen  for 
making  joints  and  cutting  out  faulty  places,  if  any  such  should 
be   discovered  in   the  voyage   out,  iron   posts  for  land   lines, 
grappling-irons   for   raising   the   wire,    and    most   perfect   and 
costly    sets  of  instruments,  some  of   the   most  delicate  kind, 
which  will  be  kept  either  at  the  stations  or  at  the  head-quartcrs 
at   Karächi,   in  case  of  anv  unforeseen  difficulties  in  workinsr. 
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As  far,  however,  as  the  most  anxious  care  and  forethought  can 
guard  against  accidents  uone  are  likely  to  arise.  In  fact,  the 
same  delicate  System  of  testing  adopted  during  the  manufacture, 
which  could  detect  and  record  the  loss  of  one  thousand- 
millionth  part  of  the  currcnt  by  leakage,  shows  that,  if  possible, 
the  cable  now  in  the  tanks  on  board  the  Assaye  is  in  even  better 
electrical  condition  than  when  it  left  Mr.  Henley's  works.  The 
Assaye  was  driven  into  Plymouth  by  desperately  heavy  weather, 
yet  so  strong  was  the  ship,  and  so  well  was  the  cable  stowed, 
that  the  last  tests  taken  before  the  vessel  sailed  on  Saturday 
showed  each  section  to  be  in  a  higher  condition  of  insulation 
than  any  submarine  cable  ever  exhibited  before.  On  board 
each  of  the  ships  go  a  certain  portion  of  the  staff  which  is 
hereafter  to  work  the  line  from  Station  to  Station  along  the  Gulf. 
At  each  Station  will  be  a  Superintendent  and  deputy-super- 
intendent,  with  six  clerks — the  latter  the  best  instrument  hands 
that  could  be  procured  ;  the  former  all  gentlemen  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  years'  experience  at  the  large  stations  in  England.  At 
some  of  the  stations  the  staff  will  have  but  a  dull  time :  at 
Khasäb,  the  lonely  point  of  rock  off  the  Arabian  coast,  for 
instance,  where  the  hostility  of  the  Arabs  may  possibly  oblige 
all  to  live  on  board  a  hulk  moored  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  rocky  desolate  shore.1  A  well-chosen  library  of  about  2,000 
volumes  goes  out  with  the  expedition,  and  these  will  be 
divided  between  the  five  Gulf  stations.  The  Amber  Witch, 
which  will  ply  between  the  stations,  will  bring  letters  and 
papers,  and  none  of  the  staff  will  be  kept  more  than  two  or 
three  months  at  a  time  at  one  Station,  so  that  there  will  at  least 
be  constant  change,  if  there  is  not  much  variety.  The  five 
stations  will  be  from  Karächi  to  Gwädar,  a  distance  of  250 
miles,  from  Gwädar  across  the  Gulf  to  the  peninsula  of  Khasäb, 
from  Khasäb  to  Bushahr,  and  from  Bushahr  to  a  place  called 
Fäo,  a  small  eastern  towuship  on  the  estuary  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates,  where  the  submarine  wire  meets  the  land  lines 
which   carry   it  to   Baghdad,    thence  to   Mosul   (the   ancient 

i  See  sketch  at  the  head  of  this  chupter.     Khasäb  never  was  used  as  a 
cable  Station. 
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Nineveh),  thence  to  Diarl>ekir,  aud  thence  to  Scutari,  on  the 
Bosphorus,  where  it  joins  a  dozen  European  land  routes.  Dr. 
Esselbach,  so  well  known  amoag  scientific  nien  in  this  country 
for  bis  high  attainments,  is  to  be  chief  Superintendent  in  cliarge 
of  the  whole  line,  and  at  bis  disposal  will-  be  a  regulär  statt"  of 
mechanicians,  &c,  at  the  head-quarters  at  Karäehi.  The 
reason  for  going  to  the  great  expense  and  trouble  of  making  fivo. 
breaks  or  stations  in  the  Gulf,  on  a  length  of  1,200  miles  of 
wire,  is,  of  course,  the  great  difficulty  which  would  otherwise  be 
experienced  in  telegraphing  through  an  uubroken  circuit  of 
1,200  railes.  It  was  for  the  sauie  reason  that  the  Malta  and 
Alexandria  line  was  laid  in  three  sections.  Electricians  are 
sanguine  in  their  hopes  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  with 
increased  knowledge  and  experience  in  submarine  cables,  this 
great  difficulty,  or  rather  obstacle,  niay  be  initigated.  As  far, 
however,  as  present  knowledge  goes,  nothing  appears  more 
certain  than  that  messages  cannot  be  sent  through  long, 
unbroken  circuits  of  submarine  wires  with  sufficient  rapidity 
and  distinctness  to  make  such  undertakings  commercially 
profitable,  even  if  there  were  no  risk  of  loss  while  being  laid 
across  deep  seas.  Even  with  the  short  circuits  in  which  the 
Persian  Gulf  line  is  being  laid,  Dr.  Esselbach  is  taking  out 
with  him  some  beautiful  instruments  specially  made  by  Professor 
Wheatstone,  Professor  Thomson,  Mr.  Jenken,  and  others,  in 
order  to  mitigate  with  them  the  influence  of  the  electric  wave 
in  the  conductor,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  interfere  with 
rapidity  and  clearness  of  telegraphing,  even  along  the  wire 
where  the  longest  unbroken  submarine  Stretch  is  only  400 
iuiles." l 

The  article  conduded  with  a  hearty  wiali  that  Colonel 
Stewart  and  bis  able  engineers  might  achieve  that  success 
to  which  their  unwearied  care  so  justly  entitled  them. 

Early  in  December  the  heads  of  the  expedition  were 
in  Bombay,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  whole  cable  and 
disposal  of  all  preliminaries  to  consigning  it  to  the  deep. 

i  Wie  Times,  October  21,  1863. 
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But  the  Christmas  of  1863  is  a  period  to  be  long  re- 
membered  in  the  annals  of  Western  lndia  for  other 
matters  than  the  Anglo-Indian  Telegraph.  The  allure- 
ments  of  speculation  were  at  this  time  fast  assuming 
the  guise  of  mania  ;  and  at  the  Presidency  the  common 
talk  of  almost  every  table  was  the  share-market. 
People  who  had  lived  half  a  Century,  content,  in  follow- 
ing  the  quiet  professional  walk  which  had  distinguished 
and  formed  so  many  "old  Indians,"  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  very  meaning  of  Stocks,  funds,  consols  and  the 
like,  now  rushed  wildly  forward  to  buy  shares  without 
money,  and  anticipate,  often  to  realize  thousands,  with- 
out a  foundation  even  in  units.  "Back  Bay  "  and  "Land 
Reclamation "  were  the  magic  words  acting  as  keys  to 
men's  hearts  and  interest ;  and  those  who  rue  the  re- 
membrance  of  them  in  these  more  sober  days,  will 
admit  existence  of  the  time  when  he  who  cared  not 
to  learn  the  current  Shibboleth  was  regarded  as  a 
foreigner,  if  not  positively  tabooed.  In  happy  contrast 
to  this  prevalence  of  mammon  was  a  notable  movement 
in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  usually  so  little  prominent 
in  Indian  official  life.  The  rare  occurrence  of  three 
Bishops  officiating  together  under  one  roof  could  not 
but  afford  a  grateful  spectacle  to  all  true  lovers  of  the 
Church ;  and  at  this  particular  season  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  had  visited  Bombay,  in  his  capacity  of  Metro- 
politan in  lndia,  to  meet  the  two  minor  Presidency 
Bishops.  Little,  however,  could  the  attentive  hearers 
of  the  first  foresee  that  the  learned  and  estimable  pre- 
late's  new  career  of  usefulness  was  so  soon  to  be 
brought  to  a  close.1     Among  other  objects  of  special 

1  The  sad  and  sudden  termination  to  Dr.  Cotton's  life  and  labours  U 
too  recent  an  occurrence  for  more  than  passing  allusion. 
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local  interest  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  disturb- 
ances  on  the  North  West  frontier, — to  which  quarter 
Bombay,  perhaps  on  account  of  her  Sind  dependency, 
was  always  ready  to  look  with  gravity — and  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Governor-General. 

Telegraphic  communication  between  England  and 
India  was  a  question  calculated  to  command  attention, 
among  the  frequenters  of  the  Bombay  share-market  as 
elsewhere.  As  fever  produced  by  brain  excitement 
raust  always  be  afFected  by  intelligence  bearing  on  the 
original  cause  of  malady,  so  would  the  Indian  patient 
under  the  share  mania  feel  deep  interest  in  the  creation 
of  a  medium  by  which  he  could  communicate,  to  home 
partners  or  constituents,  with  a  rapid ity  hitherto  un- 
known,  fluctuations  or  other  technical  signs  of  immense 
personal  import.  And  although  there  were  many  in 
India,  as  in  England,  who  feit  honest  sympathy  with 
the  Government  in  carrying  out  a  great  work  of  pro- 
gressive civilization  and  national  benefit,  without  any 
regard  whatever  to  selfish  objects  or  results,  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  that  a  measure  of  such  prac- 
tical  bearing  on  commercial  transactions  as  the  Indo- 
European  Telegraph  should  fail  to  attract  the  majority 
in  a  purely  utilitarian  sense.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
notwithstanding  the  share  mania  and  other  powerful 
influences  acting  upon  the  public  mind,  the  Persian 
Gulf  Cable  Expedition  could  boast  a  tolerable,  if  not  an 
excessive  amount  of  interest  in  Bombay  and  the  West, 
as  in  other  parts  of  India  remoter  from  the  actual  scene 
of  action. 

An  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done  will  make  the  case 
clear  to  all  readers,  and  will  be  sufficiently  brief  to  be 
pardoned  by  those  who  stand  in  no  need  of  detailed 
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description.  Karächi  is  the  sea  terminus  of  the  Indian 
Telegraph  System  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  great 
Peninsula.  Fäo,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  the 
sea  terininus  of  the  Turkish  Telegraph  System  connected 
with  the  Systems  of  Continental  Europe  and,  through 
them,  with  England.  Karächi  is  distant  from  Fäo 
about  1,250  miles,  reckoning  the  mile  by  the  sea  knot. 
It  was  intended  to  join  the  two  by  submarine  cable  laid 
in  four  sections,  in  round  numbers  as  follows : — 
Karächi  to  Gwädar  300  miles  ;  Gwädar  to  Masandam 
400  miles  ;  Masandam  to.  Bushahr  400  miles  ;  Bushahr 
to  Fäo  150  miles.  The  first  section,  that  from  Karächi 
to  Gwädar,  would  be  the  last  laid,  as  there  was  a  land 
line  already  working  between  the  two  stations  which 
could  be  trusted  at  least  as  a  temporary  link  in  through 
communication.  The  first  section  to  be  laid  would 
therefore  be  that  from  Gwädar  to  Masandam  ;  and  the 
ships  immediately  engaged  were  to  rendezvous  on  the 
4th  February  at  the  former  Station,  whence  Operations 
would  commence. 

On  the  27th  January  Colonel  Stewart  embarked  from 
Karächi  in  the  Coromandel  steamer,  which  was  placed 
at  his  disposal  in  directing  proceedings.  His  brother, 
Captain  Colvin  Stewart,  accompanied  him  as  personal 
assistant ;  and  in  the  same  vessel  were  Sir  Charles 
Bright,  Colonel  Goldsmid,  Dr.  Esselbach,  Mr.  A.  P.  Xoung 
and  Dr.  Ponsonby  Adair  ;  the  last  three  being  employed 
respectively  as  Chief  Electrician  and  General  Line 
Superintendent,  Assistant  Marine  Surveyor,  and  Medical 
Officcr  specially  attached  to  the  expedition.  Lieutenant 
Carew  of  the  Indian  Navy  commanded  the  steamer,  and 
proved  himself  an  adept  in  the  difficult  art  of  combining 
the  good  of  the  public  Service  with  the  comfort  and 

K  2 
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convenience  of  his  passengers.  Gwädor  was  reached  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  29th ;  and  although  the  Political 
officer,  Captain  Ross,  Lad  no  lurge  agency  in  which  to 
receive  his  guests,  both  he  and  his  amiable  partner  eould 
always  give  them  a  cordial  welcome  to  an  English  home 
in  Makran.  Their  abode,  something  betvveen  a  Swiss 
chalet  and  Crimean  hut,  had  the  charra  of  a  baronial 
hall  to  the  waiideriiig  Euglishman  whom  chance  or 
duty  led  to  its  threshold,  and  its  inner  tidiness  was 
redolent  of  hospitality. 

The  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Gwädar  is  built  on  a 

sandy  isthmus  at  the  foot   of  an  abrupt  rocky  ränge 

projecting  far  to  seaward,  rising  above  the  waters  to  a 

height  of  400  feet,  and  forming  two  bays,  which  afFord 

good  anchorage  in  depths  of  from  four  to  six  fathoms. 

Viewing  the  promontory  in  its  connection  with  the  main- 

land,  the  length  of  rock  runs   east  and  west,  and  pre- 

sents  a  sea  front  like  the  head  of  a  hammer,  to  which  the 

isthmus  supplies  a  handle.     The  bay  to  the  east  is  well 

protected  in  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  may  be  con- 

sidered  the  natural  harbour  of  Gwädar  ;  but  the  western 

bay  is  equally  available   in  the  event  of  a  blow  from 

eastward.     Detailed    account   of  the   place  and  its   in- 

habitants  belongs  to  the  chapter  on  Baluchistan  and  the 

Makran  coast.     It  may  now,  however,  be  stated  that  the 

political  obstacles  to  making  it  a  Station  had  been  pro- 

vided  for  in  the   Political  department;  that  the   Arab 

Wali,   or   Governor,   worthily  seconded  his  master  the 

Sultan  of  Maskat   in  readiness   to   coöperate  with   the 

peaceful  enterprise  of  H.M.  Government ;  that  an  English 

working    office    and   store-depöt    had    been   organized 

and  established  at  Gwädar  under  the  cegis  of  a  Political 

Agent,  and  that  so  far  from  apprehensions  of  molestation 
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being  entertained  by  tlie  British  resident«,  an  Engliah 
lady  was  actually  living  there  with  her  husband  as 
quietly  as  she  iuight  have  done  m  Calcutta  or  London. 

The  steamers  und  cable  ships  of  the  Gwädar- 
Masandam  seetion  having  met  as  arranged,  and  the 
lieavy  shore  cable  being  duly  landed  and  laid,  the 
expedition  started  on  the  cvening  of  the  4th  February. 
The  Coromandel,  with  Colone]  Stewart  and  staff,  piloted 


tlie  course.  The  steamer  Zenobia,  towing  the  KirkJiam, 
followed.  In  the  latter  were  Sir  Charles  Brighfc  and 
staff,  laying  and  testing  the  cable,  which  was  paid  out 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour. 

The  steamer  Victoria  had  left  Gwädar  the  day  before 
the  other  vessels,  with  Instructions  to  ascertain  and 
mark  a  point  at  sca  where  a  sudden  fall  in  the  bottom 
made  the  course  unsui  table  to  the  line  of  eable.  Before 
tuking  up  her  position  to    await    the    coming   of    her 
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8ister  transports,  she  dropped  during  the  night,  in  a 
native  fishing-boat  she  had  brought  in  tow,  her  only 
European  passenger,  Colonel  Goldsmid,  who  had  to 
effect  a  landing  at  an  early  hour  at  the  neighbouring  port 
of  Charbar.  Independently  of  the  main  object  of  this 
ofiicer's  mission,  which  would  remove  hira  temporarily 
from  the  Telegraph  Expedition,  it  was  endcavoured 
to  improve  the  occasion  to  obtain  from  the  shore  a 
native  pilot  with  some  knowledge  of  local  soundings  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  unaccustomed  to  such  requisi- 
tions,  and  admitted  possession  of  no  qualifications  for 
compliance. 

At  noon  011  the  5th  February,  75  miles  of  the  cable 
were  laid,  and  112  more  at  half-past  10  a.m.  of  the  day 
following.  This  completed  the  amount  in  the  Kirkham, 
and  the  squadron  anchored  off  Ras  Mandäni  or 
Maidäni,  a  point  of  jutting  lowland  between  the  rivers 
Räbaj  and  Sadich,  whose  mouths  form  two  of  the  many 
salt-water  creeks  distinguishing  the  Makran  coast.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  the  seetion  of  cable  already 
laid  having  been  joined  to  the  end  of  cable  in  the 
Marian  Moore,  the  ships  again  started,  the  Kirkham 
returning  to  Bombay  in  tow  of  the  Semiramis  steamer. 
At  9.30  a.m.  on  the  8th  the  expedition  anchored  ofi"  Ras 
Jask,  ncar  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

From  Jask,  a  course  north  of  north-west  is  needed 
to  lead  into.  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  the 
more  direct  route  chosen  for  the  cable  led  to  the  Arabian 
coast,  which  here  runs  abruptly  forward  into  a  point, 
while,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Persian  shores  recede 
into  a  quasi  bay,  whereof  Bandar  Abbas  is  the  centre. 
A  deep-water  inlet,  known  in  the  chart  as  "  Malcolm'»/' 
had  been  fixed  on  as  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  cable 
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ships  from  the  eastward,  and,  without  so  much  as 
one  mile  of  intervening  land,  a  second  inlet,  the 
"  Elphinstone,"  was  to  answer  a  similar  purpose  on  the 
west.  Day  was  passed  at  the  Jask  anchorage,  so  that 
the  Arabian  coast  might  be  reached  in  the  morning. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles  of  cable  had  been 
laid  when  the  ships  again  started.  Shortly  after  mid-day 
on  the  9th  the  Marian  Moore  anchored  at  the  appointed 
landing-place,  having  raised  the  figure  to  357.  On  the 
13th  the  shore  end  was  landed.  The  day  following, 
the  Marian  Moore,  towed  by  the  Zenobia,  started  for 
Bombay  to  bring  up  the  Tweed  and  Assaye,  which  had 
arrived  there  with  730  miles  of  cable  on  the  6th  and 
13th  February  respectively.  In  the  words  of  the  paper 
giving  publicity  to  the  minuter  of  these  data  :  "  So  far 
nothing  could  have  been  more  successful ;  the  cable  when 
laid  being  in  very  far  higher  electrical  condition  than 
any  other  line  yet  submerged,  and  having  been  laid 
without  the  smallest  drawback  or  embarrassment,  either 
mechanical  or  electrical."  l 

The  Gwädar-Masandam  section  of  cable  having  been 
successfully  disposed  of,  no  further  progress  in  actual 
laying  could  be  made  until  arrival  of  the  ships  ex- 
pected  from  Bombay.  But  this  want  of  material  was 
not  the  sole  cause  of  delay.  Political  difficulties  pre- 
sented  themselves  on  the  Arabian  coast,  for  the  removal 
of  which  no  adequate  provision  had  been  made.  A 
question  had  arisen  as  to  sovereign  control  over  the 
isthmus  and  inlets  now  under  utilisation  in  the  Tele- 
graph scheme.  However  peacefully  traversed  by  the 
wires  on  a  chart  of  Eastern  seas,  the  reduction  to  actual 
practice    of  a   Western   hypothesis  was  quite   another 

1  The  Times,  March  1864. 
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affair:  and  when  the  real  scene  of  action  was  ap- 
proached,  the  Arab  fislicrmen  and  inhabitants  eoncerned 
were  reluctant  to  bestow  their  friendly  offices  on 
comparative  strangers  without,  at  least,  the  guarantee 
of  some  substantial  return  for  a  manifest  privilege. 
More  than  a  month  was  spent  at  Masandam  ;  and  the 
Arabs  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble  during  that  time 
and  for  some  time  afterwards.  The  writer  having 
joined  Colonel  Stewart  here  from  Makran  on  the  12th 
February,  is  able  to  speak  on  the  subjeet  from  personal 
knowledge  and  Observation. 

The  Singular  appearance  of  the  Peninsula  termi- 
nating,  to  the  north  ward,  the  Arabian  province  of 
Oman,  cannot  fail  to  have  Struck  everyone  who  has 
investigated  Eastern  geography  and  the  charts  of 
Eastern  seas.  On  the  map  it  shows  a  quaint,  irregulär 
figure,  inclining  to  the  eastward,  with  island  and  inlet, 
bay,  creek,  and  isthmus,  in  more  or  less  profusion. 
A  long  narrow  neck  which  connects  the  whole  with 
the  continent  presents  no  apparent  ditticulties,  whether 
for  traversing  or  severance  ;  and  as  this  particular  point 
is  reached  by  the  directest  and  most  convenient  of 
theoretical  lines  indicating  the  passage  of  the  Indian 
Telegraph  cable  from  Karächi  to  Basrah,  no  wonder  that 
it  should  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  vanguard 
of  survey  preceding  the  head-quarters  of  the  actual 
expedition.  But  this  quaint,  irregulär  figure,  which  on 
the  map  looks  so  easy  of  snipping  with  the  scissors  of 
science,  is  in  truth  a  mass  of  high,  hard  rocks ;  and 
when  these  are  considered  leisurely  and  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  their  heat  and  sterility,  it  becomes  doubtful 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  avoided 
altogether    the    intricacies    of   Masandam    by    keeping 
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entirely  to  the  opposite  coast.  After  experience  has 
certainly  passed  an  unmistakable  decision  against  the 
original  selection,  though  it  has  in  no  way  impugned 
the  wisdom  and  expediency  which  occasioned  it  under 
peculiar  and  urgent  circumstances. 

Colonel  Disbrowe,  Political  Agent  at  Maskat,  had 
on  the  8th  January  1864,  in  anticipation  of  Colonel 
Stewarts  arrival  with  the  cable,  proceeded  to  the  locali- 
ties  which  he,  intelligibly  but  in  somewhat  technical 
parlanee,  designated  the  "  Masandam  Districts,"  to  make 
inquiries  bearing  on,  and  with  a  view  to  forward  gene- 
rally,  the  interests  of  the  undertaking.  The  steamcr 
Victwia  had  conveyed  him  to  Malcolm's  Inlet,  and  in 
Company  with  her  Commander,  Lieutenant  Arnott,  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  and  Lieutenants  Pierson  and  St.  John  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers,  he  had  visited  the  isthmus  of  Maklab, 
the  spot  marked  out  by  Lieutenant  Stiffe  for  temporarily 
interrupting  the  submarine  cable  by  the  Intervention  of 
a  short  land  line.  It  had  been  proposcd  to  Substitute 
here,  at  a  later  date,  an  Underground  for  an  aerial  tele- 
graph ;  but  the  distance  under  consideration  was  less 
than  half  a  mile,  .and  no  physical  obstructions  of  con- 
sequence  had  presented  themselves.  After  re-embarka- 
tion  of  the  exploring  party,  the  Victoria  had  re-landed 
Colonel  Disbrowe  in  another  part  of  the  inlet,  and 
leaving  him  there  with  a  couple  of  sraall  soldiers'  tents, 
servants  and  horse,  had  steamed  away,  with  her  remain- 
ing  passengers,  to  Bushahr  and  Basrah. 

A  brief  account  of  this  self-imposed  but  useful 
mission  is  procurable  from  existing  data.  The  village 
chosen  for  preliminary  inspection  was  Habalain,  situ- 
ated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  inlet  and  at  an  easy 
distance   from    the   recently   visited   isthmus.     It   was 
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sunset  when  the  Political  Agent  fairly  reached  his 
camping-ground.  The  villagers  flocked  to  see  their 
unexpected  guest,  stared  at  him  to  their  hearts'  content, 
and  left  him  for  the  night.  Habalain  was  about  150 
paoes  froni  the  tents,  but  oflfered  few  attractions  to  the 
European  stranger  or  any  of  the  outer  world.  Unless 
rain  feil,  its  water  was  brackish  and  undrinkable.  Even 
the  thirsty  horse  rejected  the  supply  first  brought, 
although  the  Arab  inhabitants  gave  testimony  in  its 
favour  in  continued  personal  experience.  Fortunately 
there  was  rain  that  night,  and  no  iuconvenience  resulted 
on  the  score  of  drought. 

Colonel  Disbrowe  was  visited,  early  on  the  following 
morning,  by  the  Chief  of  Habalain,  a  stranger  from 
Sohar,  the  Mulla  of  the  village,  and  a  group  of  followers. 
Accustomed  to  the  indispensable  local  ceremonies  of 
reception,  he  treated  his  visitors  to  cofFee  and  compli- 
ments,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  them  on 
ordinary  topics.  He  was  not  prepossessed  by  the  stränge 
assemblage.  Seidom  had  he  beheld  a  more  unsightly 
set.  "  Eyes  small ;  noses  elongated  ;  teeth  of  all  shapes, 
very  bad  and  in  no  grown-up  persqn  complete  ;  ears 
protrucling  ;  faces  grinning :  "  such  is  his  own  descrip- 
tion,  in  hurried  pencil  notes,  of  the  men  of  Habalain ; 
and  only  two  of  the  thirty-four  counted  had  seen  an 
Englishnian  before  the  opportunity  then  offered. 

After  vain  attempts  to  discover  a  practicable  pass  for 
horse  and  rider  acro3S  the  rocky  ranges  to  the  western 
coast  of  the  Peninsula,  so  as  to  reach  Khasab,  a  village 
which  it  was  proposed  to  constitute  a  main  emporium 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  dwellers  on  the  Maklab 
isthmus,  Colonel  Disbrowe  obtained,  on  the  third  day 
of   his  sojourn    at  Habalain,  a  boat ;    and    in  this   he 
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determined  to  commence  Operations  by  revisiting  the 
isthmus  itself.  The  name  "  Maklab  "  given  to  this 
narrowest  strip  of  the  Arabian  rocks,  on  either  side  of 
which  the  waters  of  the  Pcrsian  Gulf  and  lndian  Ocean 
respeetively  roll  at  a  distance  of  less  than  half  a  milc 
apart,  is,  translated  literally,  a  *  place  of  turning/  In 
like  manner  "  Maskat  "  is  a  '  place  of  falling.'  Should 
either  word  bear  special  signification  to  its  object,  the 
analogy  would  be  doubtless  derived  from  volcanic  and 
natural  phenomena. 

Reaching  the  landing-place  in  Malcolm's  Inlet,  the 
party  proceeded  to  cross  the  isthmus.  The  Political 
Agent  had  shouldered  his  own  saddle-bags,  and  his 
servants  were,  under  Instructions,  each  carrying  some- 
thing  in  accordance  with  his  powers.  Two  English 
guns  and  a  Baluch  peon's  sword  were  the  weapons 
available  in  the  event  of  need.  About  midway  the 
inlet  of  the  Persian  Gulf  burst  in  sight,  and  at  this 
same  point  the  corresponding  inlet  of  the  lndian  Ocean 
was  still  visible  behind.  The  isthmus  was  traversed  in 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  First  an  ascent,  then 
comparatively  level  ground,  then  a  descent  to  the  sea. 
The  ground  was  not  very  rugged,  save  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  landing-places.  It  was  estimated  that 
with  fifty  or  sixty  labourers  a  good  broad  path  might 
be  made  across  in  a  week.  In  the  Elphinstone  Inlet 
was  observed  a  diminutive  island  ;  and  on  the  main- 
land  beyond  that  island  had  already  been  found  building 
sites,  and  building  stone  in  abundance. 

Taking  boat  again  on  the  further  side  of  Maklab, 
Colonel  Disbrowe  proceeded  down  the  narrow  but 
romantic  Channel  leading  to  the  open  sea,  to  Khasab, 
a  distance  of  six  to  aeven  miles.     This  iarge  village  is 
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situated  in  a  broad  curve  of  the  promontory  running 
out  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Elphinstone  Inlet,  and  ter- 
minating  in  the  cape  called  by  the  Arabs  "  Ras  Shaikh 
Masäüd."  The  landing  is  an  inconveni'ent  process  at 
low  water,  as  there  is  a  Hat  extending  from  high  water- 
mark  under  the  Fort  walls  for  about  three-quartcr3  of  a 
mile  into  the  bay.  Not  only  was  it  at  this  awkward 
period  that  Colonel  Disbrowe  arrived,  but  after  sunset ; 
so  that  it  wras  with  considerable  difficul  ty  he  achieved 
his  purpose,  and  brought  up  his  incumbrances  to  the 
village.  The  house  provided  for  his  reception,  however 
hospitably  intended,  would  have  l>een  better  fitted  to 
lodgt;  a  merraaid  visiting  terra  firma  for  the  night, 
than  an  ordinary  British  landsman  unconnected  with 
amphibia.  Its  marine  odours  were  overpowering,  and 
drove  him  to  resort  to  his  tent  readily  pitehed  outside. 

Sonic  days  passed  before  the  Agent's  return  to 
Maskat.  From  the  14th  to  the  22nd  January  he  was 
mainly  occupied  in  the  very  essential  question  of 
finding  water  and  provisions  for  a  supposed  Telegraph 
Station  at  Maklab.  As  regards  both  these  necessaries 
he  arrived,  moreover,  at  practical  results,  and  was  able 
to  report  in   tolerable  detail.1 

This  preliminary  exploration  had  not,  however, 
availed  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  reception  to  the'cable 
ships  and  their  passengers  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  isthmus.  Colonel  Stewart  and 
other  officers  of  the  expedition  had  made  a  few  presents 
on  arrival  to  the  chiefs,  or  pretended  ehiefs,  wrho  first 
showed  themselves,  but  the  cupidity  of  these  orientals 

1  Colonel  Disbrowe  to  Lieut.-Oolonel  Stewart.     Semi-official  letter  dated 
Maskat,  January  27,  1*64. 
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was  unlike  that  of  their  Indiau  brethren  :  it  knew  no 
bounds,  no  restraint  whatever,  and  was  as  irrepressible 
as  unlimited.  There  was  clearly  no  honest  work  to  be 
got  for  money  and  fair  dealing  from  the  inhabitants; 
and  on  the  13th  February,  when  the  young  Director 
Genera]  of  the  Telegraph,  eager  for  progress  and  impa- 
tient  of  irrelevant  obstacles,  was  on  shore  with  one  or 
two  shipniates,  the  jealousy,  avarice,  and  discontent 
aroused  by  the  well-meant  liberality  which  had  been 
exercised,  culminated  in  a  regulär  Irish  row.  It 
appeared  that  a  number  of  persons  from  Fillara, 
a  neighbouring  village,  attracted  by  the  report  of 
stränge  arrivals  and  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  further 
largesses,  had  come  over  to  Maklab  to  reconnoitre. 
Tlris  deputation  had  alarmed  the  Arabs  of  the  more 
immediate  neighbourhood,  who  had  naturally  been  first 
in  the  tield  ;  and  the  Shaikhs  of  Mukäka,  a  village,  like 
Habalain,  within  Walking  distance  of  the  isthmus,  came 
over  intent  on  resisting  any  participation  in  a  plunder 
the  sweets  of  which  they  had  already  tasted.  By 
misapprehension  of  identity  the  Fillamites  were  selected 
to  form  the  first  working  party  in  British  pay,  and  the 
selection  excited  the  anger  of  their  rivals  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Nor  was  the  clamour  appeased  by  correction  of  error 
committed.  The  well-meant  counter-choice  of  Mukäka 
invoked  the  direst  wrath  of  disappointed  Fillam.  All 
effort  at  conciliation  was  vain.  Neither  one  nor  the 
other  side  would  listen  to  reason.  Words  produced 
blows,  and  some  of  these  blows,  inflicted  with  sticks, 
with  which  the  disputants  were  freely  armed,  came 
down  upon  the  victims  with  savage  force  and  meaning. 
One  man  who  had  been  singled  out  by  Colonel  Stewart 
as  a  builder,  and  apparently  the  only  competent  man 
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for  the  duty,  was  furiously  handled  for  enteiing  into 
an  arrangemcnt  irrespective  of  his  avaricious  comrades. 
It  was  evident  that  the  expedition  had  become  mixed 
up  with  a  wild,  turbulent  lot,  who  preferred  club  law 
to  any  amount  of  reason,  and  that,  unsupported  by 
acknowledged  authority,  the  Telegraph  Officers  would 
have  a  diflicult  garae  to  play.  Mere  conciliation  was 
out  of  the  question.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  it 
under  the  circumstances.  All  that  could  be  done  at  the 
moment  was  to  trust  to  the  shipping,  and  to  work  on 
shore  with  such  few  hands  as  could  be  spared  for 
preliminary  Clearing  and  building,  and  for  protecting 
the  few  stores  which  it  was  necessary  to  land. 
Covetous  of  everything  the  English  intruder  might 
possess,  up  to  the  shirt  on  his  back,  these  unpre- 
possessing  natives  were  jealous  of  each  other,  in  the 
matter  of  gifts,  as  dogs  with  a  stray  bone.  The  one 
privileged  person  in  each  village  was  the  Shaikh,  but 
one  false  Shaikh  begat  fifty,  and  every  Shaikh  had  a 
host  of  relatives  striving  to  profit  by  the  consanguinity. 
The  village  of  Mukäka  presented  a  notable  instance 
of  this  squabbling  and  cupidity  ;  but  then,  Mukäka  was 
the  neaf  point,  and  what  had  been  seen  of  Fillam  did 
not  lead  to  the  supposition  that  its  civilization  was  of 
a  higher  order.1 

But  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  authority,  if  indeed 
any,  acknowledged  by  these  Masandam  Arabs.  Some 
openly  disavowed  subjection  to  the  Sultan  of  Maskat, 
and  admitted  no  chief  but  Sultan  Bin  Sagar,  the  old 
ex-pirate  of  Ras-el-Khaima.     Others   gave  vague   and 

1  While  these  pages  are  going  through  the  press,  the  kindness  of  the 
Bombay  Government  has  enabled  me  to  supply  Colonel  Stewarts  own 
aocount  of  proceedings  on  the  day  of  our  landing  at  Maklab.  This  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  Chapter  III. 
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uncertain  answers,  intirnating  that  they  enjoyed  a 
quasi  iudependence.  Larek,  Kana,  Mukäka,  Habalain 
and  Fillara  had  made  themselves  known,  at  least  by 
name,  to  the  new  comers.  The  last  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  fifteen  miles  of  promontory  stretching  out 
from  the  Maklab  isthmus  towards  the  Persian  coast. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  same  promontory  were  the 
villages  or  Settlements  of  Sibi,  Shäbus  and  Shisa.  On 
the  west  were  Ghassa,  Ghubba,  Ghanam,  and  Kumzar.1 
The  Coming  of  many  more  Shaikhs  and  pseudo-Shaikhs 
might  thus  reasonably  be  expected,  and  those  who  came 
would  hardly  fail  to  assert  their  claims  to  conciliatory 
presents.  Then  again,  south  of  the  isthmus  was  the 
whole  Arabian  Peninsula. 

On  the  15th  February,  Colonel  Disbrowe,  steaming 
in  from  Maskat,  joined  Colonel  Stewart,  who  at  once 
explained   in   writing  the   difficulties   of    his  position. 

1  The  following  entry  was  made  in  my  Journal  at  Baghdad  in  1864,  after 
looking  into  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster's  Hütorical  Geography  of  Arabia, 
which  I  casuaily  took  from  the  Political  Agent's  bookcase  : — 

"  As  I  could  have  wished,  when  journeying  and  journalising  in  Makran, 
that  Dr.  Vincent  had  been  present  to  prove  or  disprove  his  philological  and 
archjeological  results  and  theories,  so  could  I  wish  that  Mr.  Forster  were 
deposited  at  Masandam,  to  make  deductions  on  the  names  of  places  and 
ethnology  of  races  found  upon  that  singular  Peninsula.  I  call  the  '  Peninsula ' 
the  whole  of  that  rocky  protection  stretching  N.E.  from  the  isthmus  of 
Maklab.  His  map  of  localities  is  more  indefinite  than  he  supposes.  His 
'  Dedan'  is  written  in  large  letters,  but  not  even  does  the  final  n  encroach 
upon  my  Peninsula,  which  he  leaves  a  blank.  Yet  what  would  he  say  to  the 
Settlements  actually  upon  it?  Eastward  of  Kumzar  are  Shisa,  Shäbus, 
Fillam,  Mukäka  ;  to  the  West  may  be  reckoned  Ghanam,  Ghubba,  Ghassa 
and  Sibi.  Is  not  Shäbus  manifestly  like  Sheba,  and  Sibi  almost  Seba  itself  ? 
Ghassa  has  something  of  Kush  ;  and  if  we  take  the  oontinental  side  of  the 
isthmus  we  have  at  its  very  border  Khasab,  another  word  with  the  much 
sought-for  sound,  and  Habalain,  which  is  philologically  Hawilain,  or  a  dual 
form  of  Hawilah,  Havilah,  or  HawiL  .  .  .  Now  all  this  Information  is 
to  be  found  on  the  small  and  seldom-noticed  tip  of  the  tongue  of  land  inter- 
sected  by  the  Eblitoti  montes" 
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Desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the  interval  which  must 
elapse  before  the  return  from  Bombay  of  the  steamers 
with  the  cable  ships  in  tow,  to  visit  the  Gulf  Stations  of 
Bushahr  and  Fäo,  he  could  not  leave  the  Masandam 
anchorage  without  the  certain  knowledge  that  some 
oflicer  was  left  behind  competent  and  authorized  to  act 
in  any  emergency  that  uiiglit  arise  in  dealing  with  the 
Arabs.  The  brief  but  material  experience  of  the  locality 
gained  since  his  first  arrival  had  proved  to  hiin  how 
necessary  it  was  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
against  the  petty  collisions  which  were  inevitable  with- 
out the  most  careful  and  constant  superintendence.1  But 
uufortunately  the  Political  Agent  had  brought  with  him 
from  head-quarters  no  Solution  to  the  problem  of  local 
sovereignty.  The  rights  of  Mukäka,  or  other  trouble- 
some  villages,  to  interfere  in  a  Telegraph  liue  or  Station 
at  Maklab,  or  any  adjacent  undefined  spot  of  territory, 
were  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  rule  under  which 
these  were  placed  respectively ;  but  their  good  behaviour 
and  hospitality  to  straugers  could  be  better  guaranteed 
by  a  ruling  power  than  by  any  single  Shaikh  whose 
normal  condition  was  feud  with  his  neighbour.  Eventu- 
ally  it  was  deeided  that  Colonels  Disbrowe  and  Stewart 
should  proeeed  together  to  Maskat,  and  either  obtain 
from  the  Sultan  the  required  authority,  or  sufficient  data 
on  which  to  act  without  it.  Colonel  Goldsmid  would, 
in  the  meanwhile,  with  Mr.  Isaac  Walton,  Mr.  Hirz,  and 
one  or  two  members  of  the  Telegraph  staff,  remain  in 
tents  on  the  isthmus. 

On  the  26th  February  the  Coromandel  returned  from 
her  mission  to  Maskat,  bringing  back  Colonels  Stewart 
and  Disbrowe.     The  week  which  had  elapsed  since  their 

1  Lieut.-Colimel  Stewart  to  Colonel  Disbrowe,  February  15  1864. 
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departure  from  Maklab  had  not  been  unproductive  of 
good.  On  the  one  hand,  the  visit  to  the  Sultan  had 
enlisted  his  active  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  expedition, 
although  the  authority  obtained,  and  under  which  the 
refractory  Arabs  were  to  be  treated,  was  not  very  distinct 
or  conclusive.  His  Highness  had  eonfirmed  his  own 
previous  professions  of  good-will  and  assistance,  and 
was  ready  to  exert  his  own  influence  to  any  extent  on 
behalf  of  her  Majesty's  Government.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Arabs  of  Masandam  had  become  more  accus- 
tomed  to  the  presence  of  Englishmen  bent  on  a  work 
which  could  not  härm  any  of  them,  and  might  be  the 
means  of  benefiting  such  of  their  number  as  were  well- 
disposed  enough  to  co-operate.  The  chiefs  and  their 
followers  had  been  troublesome  and  intrusive,  as  antici- 
pated  ;  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  deprive  at  least  one 
offensive  Shaikh  of  the  entrSe  to  the  Maklab  encamp- 
ment.  A  threatening  letter  had,  moreover,  succeeded 
the  act,  professedly  sent  by  the  hill  Bedouins  with  a 
view  to  favour  certain  claimants  to  the  land  occupied, 
and  perhaps  to  extort  more  presents,  and  the  messenger 
was  to  return  for  an  answer.  But  they  understood  the 
character  and  objects  of  their  visitors  all  the  better  from 
these  proceedings  and  their  results ;  and  this  was  just 
whatwas  requiredfor  the  success  of  the  Telegraph  cause. 
Although  the  electric  wire  would  find  its  way  by 
means  of  an  aerial  line  across  the  isthmus,  it  was  resolved 
to  make  the  Telegraph  Station  as  far  as  practicable 
independent  of  the  more  inquisitive  than  inviting  Arabs 
of  the  hüls  and  villages.  Accordingly  the  Elphinstone 
Island  in  the  inlet  of  the  same  name  was  fixed  upon  as  a 
fitting  site  for  the  offices  and  residence  of  employSs. 
This    spot,    before    alluded   to,   had    already   attracted 
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attention.  Notwithstanding  its  miniature  size,  it.  stood 
conveniently  in  the  way  between  the  Maklab  place  of 
landing  and  mouth  of  the  inlet,  and  was  only  distant 
from  the  former  about  one-third  of  a  mile. 

Three  weeks  passed  from  the  date  of  return  of  the 
Coromandel  to Maklab  and  the  renewal  of  cable Operations. 
During  this  time  much  was  accomplished  in  improving 
the  position,  politically  and  generally,  and  much  in 
providing  water,  provisions  and  building  materials,  and 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  standing  bazar  for  the 
contemplated  Masandam  Station.  One  Müsa  of  Maskat, 
Alling  with  admirable  tact  and  cleverness  the  respective 
offices  of  agent,  Interpreter,  pedlar,  contractor,  or  envoy, 
according  to  circumstances,  was  sedulously  engaged  in 
the  last-named  undertaking,  and  his  endeavours  promised 
to  be  crowned  with  success.  Short  notices  of  excursions, 
made  at  this  time  by  the  present  writer  to  Mukäka, 
Fillam,  and  across  the  Gulf  to  Basiduh,  may  be  here 
introduced  in  illustration  of  the  places  and  people, 
without  irrelevancy  to  the  narrative  of  the  cable. 

In  the  north-east  corner,  then,  of  the  irregularly 
shaped  isthmus  joining  the  still  more  irregularly 
shaped  peninsula  commonly  known  as  Masandam  to  the 
Arabian  continent,  is  the  village  of  Mukäka.  The  bay 
in  which  it  is  situated  is  reached  through  one  out  of 
many  indentations  of  rocky  coast,  and  is  part  of  a  deep, 
broad,  land-locked  inlet  called  by  the  natives  "  Ghubbeh 
Ghazireh."  This  is  our  "  Malcolm's  Inlet ;  "  whereas  the 
"  Elphinstone  Inlet,"  on  the  opposite  or  western  side  of 
the  isthmus,  is  known  by  the  Arabs  as  "Khor-es-Shem." 
The  village,  like  many  others  in  this  ungenial  quarter,  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  hill.  The  houses  are  con- 
structed    of    stone    walls   loosely   thrown    up,    without 
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plaster  or  cement,  with  flat  roofs  of  planks  sunnounted 
by  stones  also.  A  small  space  is  built  out  and  levelled 
in  front  of  each  dwelling,  but  there  are  no  long  lines  of 
streets,  nor  is  there  anything  corresponding  to  the  Indian 
"angan"  or  Compound.  Dr.  Adair  and  Colonel  Gold- 
smid  visited  the  place  on  the  2nd  March,  starting  at 
about  11  a.m.  The  walk  was  a  long  one,  and  the  road 
very  rough  at  times,  now  in  the  rnore  fertile-looking 
hollows,  now  skirting  the  hills.  The  sea  views  were 
really  beautiful ;  and  the  village  as  beheld  from  the 
height,  and  descended  upon,  as  it  were,  over  the  tops  of 
its  houses,  was  far  from  wanting  in  picturesque  interest. 
Saiyid  Muhammad,  the  Baghdad  Munshi,  went  forward  to 
notify  the  approach  of  visitors  to  Abid,  relative  and  hcum 
tenens  of  the  temporarily  absent  Shaikh,  Suliman.  But 
the  inhabitants  had  already  espied  the  strangers  and  in- 
vited  them  by  signals  and  cries  to  draw  near.  The  women 
were  especially  loud  in  exclaiming  "  taal,"  or  "  come." 
Abid  himself,  a  rather  square-built,  sombre,  middle-aged 
man,  shortly  appeared,  and  led  the  way  to  his  own  hut. 
It  was  a  small  abode,  about  14  feet  long,  the  length 
corresponding  with  the  sea-front,  and  5  or  6  feet  broad  ; 
and  the  walls  being  about  6  feet  high.  The  furniture 
and  decorations  were  of  the  rudest  kind ;  the  principal 
objects  being  British  quart  bottles  with  flaming  labeis, 
evidently  procured  from  the  recently  arrived  vessels. 
Seats  were  given  to  the  visitors  on  a  covered  earthen 
dais,  or  ledge  of  mud,  the  rest  of  the  party  sitting  on  a 
lower  one  at  right  angles  to,  or  fronting  it.  Rain-water 
was  brought  in  a  common  china  bowl,  and  found  accept- 
able.  When  the  doctor's  profession  was  announced  and 
Jie  was  introduced  as  the  "  Tabib-ul-Kabir "  or  head 
physician,   patients   were   forthcoming   on   the   instant. 

l  2 
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One  was  au  old  man  with  a  weak  ehest  who  had  before 
been  to  the  camp  at  Maklab  for  medical  advice.  The 
prevalence  of  blindness  was  noted  here  as  elsewhere  in 
these  parts ;  and  it  was  professionally  considered  that 
the  affliction  could  in  many  cases  have  been  prevented 
by  ordinar}T  precautions. 

After  a  brief  stay  with  Abid,  the  party,  at  his  earnest 
solicitation,  adjourned  to  the  house  of  the  absent 
Suliman.  They  were  cordially  reeeived  by  the  ladies 
of  the  family  and  feasted  on  dates.  Some  of  the  better 
huts,  though  low  and  confined  by  the  uniform  flat,  mud- 
covered  roof,  were  divided  into  two  apartments,  of  which 
one  was  oecupied  by  women  and  children.  The  former 
had  their  faces  partly  screened  in  Egyptian  fashion, 
but  were  not  much  discomposed  by  the  presence  of 
strangers.  In  the  particular  instance  recorded  the 
reeeption  by  the  ladies  could  not  but  prove  a  welcome 
alternative  for  one  by  the  Shaikh  in  person.  This 
Suliman  of  Mukäka  had  rendered  himself  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  settlers  in  Maklab.  Recollection  of 
the  trouble  which  his  presence  occasioned  traces  to  the 
imagination  a  physique  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  A 
long,  thin,  curved  strip  of  humanity  ;  a  thing  of  strong 
animal  instinet,  and  little  mental  power  that  is  not 
subservient  and  secondary  ;  a  personification  of  cove- 
tousness  ;  ready  for  eunning,  treachery,  and  cowardice ; 
jealous,  envious,  passionate.  The  expression  of  his  grey 
eye,  peering  stealthily  below  a  shaggy  eyebrow,  amid 
a  profusion  of  wrinkles  and  furrows,  is  that  of  his 
general  character.  lf  it  were  possible  for  a  gift  to 
soften  his  heart,  it  could  never  sueeeed  in  softening  his 
manners:  the  usual  effeet  of  a  gift  upon  him  is  to 
sharpen  the  cries  of  rapacity  to  an  extent  almost  beyond 
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the  endurance  of  conciliation.  Such  is  the  retrospect 
of  this  man.  When  his  village  was  now  visited  by 
strangers  it  was  said  that  he  had  sailed  across  the  Gulf 
to  ßandar  Abbas,  where  was  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Sultan  of  Maskat.  It  was,  however,  thought  equally 
probable  that  he  had  gone  to  consult  with  Sultan  Bin 
Sagar  of  Ras-el-Khaima.  And,  as  it  afterward s  became 
hinted  that  this  aged  chief  had  advised  the  Masandam 
Arabs  to  assist  rather  than  impede  the  objects  of  the 
Telegraph  Expedition,  there  was  good  ground  for  such 
supposition. 

The  day  following  the  visit  to  Mukäka,  several  Arabs 
from  Khasab,  Mukäka,  and  Fillam  came  on  board  the 
ships  and  stayed  for  a  considerable  time.  The  political 
officers  of  the  expedition  talked  of  paying  the  last  place 
a  visit  the  next  niorning,  provided  the  inhabitants 
would  supply  a  boat.  This  they  readily  agreed  to  do, 
and  an  arrangement  to  such  effect  was  duly  concluded. 
The  ships,  it  should  be  explained,  were  at  the  anchorage 
west  of  the  isthmus,  and  it  was  to  the  landing-place  ön 
the  east  that  a  boat  would  arrive  from  Fillam.  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th  March  a  Fillamite  messenger  swam 
across  to  the  Coromandel,  Coming  on  board  wet  and 
shivering,  to  announce  that  water  carriage  was  ready  on 
the  further  side  of  Maklab.  Colonel  Goldsmid,  accom- 
panied  by  an  Arab  official  of  the  Maskat  Political  Agency 
and  his  own  Sindi  servants,  proceeded  at  once  by  ship's 
boat  to  the  isthmus,  walked  across,  and  met  the  specially 
deputed  crew.  The  Arab  boat  in  waiting  was  a  small 
one,  and  sailed  or  rowed  according  to  circumstances ; 
sufficiently  manned  for  all  ordinary  purposes  by  three  or 
four  adults. 

Fillam  is  situated  in  the  bay  of  an  inlet,  "  Ghubbeh 
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Shäbus,"  separated  from  the  Malcolm  Inlet  or  "  Ghubbeh 
Ghazireh,"  by  projecting  rocks  terminating  in  a  sea  cape, 
Ras  Dallain.  The  village,  though  at  no  great  distance 
from  Maklab  by  land  and  as  the  crow  flies,  is  reached 
easily  only  by  water,  but  then  the  water  journey  is  one 
of  several  miles.  Behind  it  is  a  mountain,  the  peak  of 
which  is  estimated  at  2,500  feet  high.  This  height,  how- 
ever  exceptional  for  the  actual  promontory  of  Masan- 
dam,  is  surpassed  by  the  Arabian  mountains  immediately 
below  the  Maklab  isthmus,  one  of  which  is  recorded  as 
4,470,  one  as  5,800,  and  one  as  6,750  feet ;  while  on  the 
opposite  Persian  coast,  behind  Bandar  Abbas,  one  moun- 
tain rises  to  7,690,  one  to  8,500,  and  one  to  10,660  feet. 
The  course  from  Maklab  was  about  S.S.E.  tili  the 
rocks  were  reached  east  of  the  Malcolm  Inlet,  when  the 
boat  worked  gradually  round  to  the  N.N.E.,  and  entered 
the  wide  and  sheltered  inlet  in  which  is  the  bay  of 
Fillam,  sighting  the  village  on  the  low  sandy  ground  at 
foot  of  the  Sibi  hill.  To  the  westward,  and  almost 
opposite  Fillam  Bay,  is  the  village  of  Mansul,  the  second 
or  alternative  eeason  settlement  of  the  Fillamites.  Such 
is  Shem  to  the  inhabitants  of  Käna  in  the  Flphinstone, 
and  Habalain  to  Mukäka  in  the  Malcolm  Inlet.  The 
boatmen  were  civil,  but  had  no  sooner  rounded  the  point 
fairly  shutting  out  the  telegraph  isthmus  and  anchorage, 
than  they  declared  themselves  to  be  subjects  of  Sultan 
Bin  Sagar,  and  quite  independent  of  the  Sultan  of 
Maskat.  Whether  the  time  for  such  assertion  were 
chosen  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ;  at  all  events 
it  had  never  before  been  publicly  made,  and  in  so  distinct 
a  manner.  They  said  that  Mukäka,  Käna,  Shäbus,  and 
others  were  in  the  same  condition  as  they  themselves  in 
this  respect.     The  roeeption  of  the  strangers  at  Fillam 
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was  peculiar.     There  was  no  crowd  or  empressement ;  but 
after  a  time,  a  rusty  old  dismounted  gun  was  fired,  and 
the  Shaikhs  or  quasi-Shaikhs  appeared.     To  liis  astonish- 
ment  Colonel  Goldsmid  recognized  acquaintances  among 
his  hosts,    one    a  very  conspicuous  leader  in  the  dis- 
turbances  on  the  isthmus.     This  last,  moreover,  by  name 
Abdullah,  was  pointed  out  as  the  head  Shaikh,  and  to 
his  care  he  consigned  himself.     He  led  the  way  to  a 
covered  outhouse  by  the  village,  where  a  mat  was  spread 
for  the  visitor,  and  where  the  ceremony  of  salutation, 
sitting  and  conversation,  was  held.     After  a  time  the 
Shaikh   went    to    prayers,  and  others  followed.       The 
women  and  children  remained,  staring  and  commenting 
on  their  Strange  guest,  few  of  whose  countrymen  had 
ever  been  seen  before  in  that  locality,  and  none  perhaps 
sitting  among  them.     Prayers  seemed  to  last  unusüally 
long  ;  but  this  circumstance  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  day  being  Friday,  the  Musalmän  sabbath.     Upon 
the  whole,  the  visitor  was  not  sorry  to  take  leave  :  there 
was  a  constraint  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  which  they 
knew  not  how  to  overcome  :  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  to  express  their  feelings,  evidently  sore  with  reference 
to  recent  events  ;  and  yet  the  general  intentions  appeared 
hospitable.     The  passage  from  Maklab  lasted  about  two 
hours  and  a  half;  something  less  than  an  hour  was  spent 
at  Fillam  ;  and  another  two  hours  and  a  half  may  be 
added  for  the  return.     The  scenery  of  the  inlets  is  most 
interesting.     The  rocks  to  the  east  are  bold  and  preci- 
pitous  ;  and  some  of  the  clefts  striking  and  picturesque. 
Six  or  seven  hours  und  er  a  hot  sun  are,  however,  suffici- 
ently  trying  to  a  body  in  comparative  repose  to  make 
the  shelter  of  a  cabin  welcome  relief  even  from  the  best 
of  out-door  scenery. 
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On  the  12th  March  the  Zenobia  brought  in  the  Tweed, 
with  352  miles  of  cable,  to  the  Elphinstone  Inlet ;  and 
leaving  her  important  charge  in  the  anchorage,  again 
steamed  off,  under  Instructions,  on  active  duty.  She 
was  to  fill  up  with  coal,  as  early  as  practicable,  at  Basi- 
duh,  the  old  naval  depöt  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Comman- 
der Bradshaw,  R.N.,  and  a  party  of  telegraph  officials 
were  on  board,  and  they  were  now  joined  by  Colonel 
Goldsmid.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  they  were 
off  Lingah  on  the  Persian  coast,  or  about  90  miles  N.N.W. 
of  the  Elphinstone  Inlet,  and  about  25  miles  in  a  westerly 
direction  from  Basiduh.  Here  is  stationed  a  so-called 
British  agent,  usually  a  native  of  the  country ;  but  as  he 
had  not  put  in  an  appearance  up  to  11  a.m.  and  there 
was  work  to  be  done,  and  information  to  be  acquired  on 
shore,  Colonel  Goldsmid  secured  the  Services  of  a  fishing- 
boat,  hailed  from  the  Zenobia.  Into  this  he  entered  with 
oue  attendant,  a  Baghdad  Arab.  The  wind  was  blowing 
freshly  from  the  north-west,  and  there  was  a  tolerably 
rough  sea  :  the  steamer  was,  moreover,  lying  out  in  the 
roadstead  some  four  miles  from  the  shore ;  but  under 
favour  of  a  tow  to  a  startin g-place  before  the  wind,  a 
good  run  was  made,  and  the  shore  reached  about  mid-day. 
While  the  attendant  was  searching  for  the  agent,  the 
inhabitants  of  Lingah  flocked  round  the  European 
stranger.  The  scene  was  a  curious  one,  for  there  were 
faces  and  forms  of  many  kinds  and  from  many  quarters. 
There  was  the  fair  and  almost  Italian-looking  Baghdadi ; 
the  smooth-cheeked  Persian  sarbaz;  the  Perso-Arab  of 
Afghan  aspect,  with  the  thin,  curled  or  plaited  locks  ;  the 
Hindustani  Fakir,  once  a  sipaki ;  the  coast  merchant,  the 
coast  fishermau,  the  man  of  money,  the  beggar,  the  man 
of  business,  the  loafer.     All  of  these  were  more  or  less  to 
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be  recognized  in  the  ring  of  cross-questioners  and  listeners 
gradually  formed  upon  the  beach.  Persian  was  the 
language  used,  and  its  easy,  melodious  vocabulary  was 
a  delightful  change  from  the  Jargon  of  Masandam. 
Again,  the  behaviour  of  the  people  was  not  like  that  of 
the  uncouth  semi-barbarians  of  the  opposite  coast,  or 
indeed  the  semi-civilized  nondescripts  of  many  parts  of 
India.  Among  other  topics  of  conversation  brought 
forward,  questions  were  asked  on  the  American  war ; 
and  surprise  was  manifested  at  the  telegraph  scherae  and 
its  success  up  to  Khasab,  as  they  called  the  Masandam 
Station.  After  a  time  the  messenger  returned,  and  the 
scene  changed  to  the  interior  of  the  house  of  the  Shaikh 
of  Lingah.  This  official  was  a  young  Arab  of  apparently 
five  or  six  and-twenty,  slim,  and  of  middle  height,  with 
a  face  which  might  have  been  well-looking  had  it  not 
been  deeply  and  plentifully  scarred  with  pock-marks.  He 
proflfered  the  Kaliän  in  the  Persian  fashion ;  and  two 
or  three  whiflfs  of  this  were  followed  by  cakes  and  excel- 
lent  coffee.  To  the  visitors  the  ceremony  had  an  in- 
trinsic  value,  as,  on  this  particular  occasion,  biscuits  had 
served  the  purpose  of  the  day's  breakfast.  After  a  few 
words  had  been  exchanged  on  the  subject  of  boats  and 
boat  hire,  coals  and  coolies,  the  visit  concluded.  The 
return  trip  to  the  steamer  was  over  a  heavy  sea,  and  she 
lay  far  off  the  shore.  There  was  some  difficulty  in 
boarding  her,  and  still  more  difficulty  for  the  tishermen 
to  clear  her  after  transferring  their  passengers  to  her 
decks.  Soon  after  4  p.m.  however,  the  Zenobia  was  on 
her  way  to  Basiduh  and  cast  her  anchor,  as  night  set  in, 
about  a  inile  oft'  the  usual  anchorage  at  that  Station.  Early 
the  next  raorning  she  took  up  her  proper  position. 

Lingah,  for  many  years,   has  had  the  reputation  of 
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being  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  on  the  south 
coast  of  Persia.     Its  traffic  in  pearls,  and  exchange  of 
native  producta  of  the  interior  with  India,  have  fami- 
liarised  its  name  to  Bombay  merchants ;  but  there  is 
good  authority  for  supposing  its  main  trade  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  maritime  Arab  ports,  and   it  has  the 
disadvantages  of  a  dangerous  roadstead  and  proximity 
to  Bandar  Abbas,  which  even  the  periodical  visits  of 
"British  India"  steamers  cannot remove.    Colonel  Pelly, 
visiting  the  place  in  1863,  estimated,  for  the  township, 
a  population  of  8,000  to  10,000,  of  whom  the  bulk  were 
Africans.      The  wealthier   class   he   represented   to   be 
Persianised  Arabs,  and  some  Persians  attracted  frora  the 
upper  country  for  labour  on  the  spot  or  as  carriers  into 
the  interior.      About  twenty  Hindus  were  said  to  reside 
in  the  place  as  agents  for  firms  in  Bombay  or  Karächi ; 
and  the  number  of  native  craft  belonging  to  the  inhabi- 
tants  was  set  down  at  a  hundred  and  fifty.1 

Basiduh  Point,  usually  but  erroneously  called  Bassadore, 
is  at  the  north-west  of  Kishm,  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
Jazirat-el-Towilah,  the  "  Long  Island," — a  title  not  un- 
deserved,  as  its  length  exceeds  fifty  miles,  the  breadth 
varying  from  thirty-two  to  nine.  The  ruins  of  a  town 
once  flourishing  under  Portuguese  auspices  are  here 
pointed  out,  but  the  principal  objects  which  now  attract 
the  eye,  are  the  buildings  marking  British  occupation,  and 
the  residence  of  British  officials  in  the  nineteenth  Century. 
There  is  nothing  indeed  in  the  straggling  native  village 
worthy  of  notice.  The  houses  are  poor  and  primitive,  and, 
even  amid  the  vestiges  of  the  past,  there  are  really  no  signs 

1  Visit  to  Lingah,  Kishm,  and  Bandar  Abbas  ;  by  Colonel  Pelly,  Resident 
Persian  Gulf  ("  Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,"  Vol.  34,  Paper 
No.  xvii.) 
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of  bygone  grandeur  or  advaüced  civilization.  A  short 
distance  from  the  old  town,  and  near  the  sea-beach,  is  a 
square-loöking  mound  of  respectable  height  and  dimen- 
sions,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  which  is  a  tower,  or 
the  debris  of  a  tower,  erected  probably  by  the  townspeople 
after  the  departure  of  the  Portuguese,  as  a  means  of  defence 
against  the  pirates.  The  Point  is  a  Prolongation  of 
generally  level  ground  with  stony  surface,  having  a 
slope  towards  the  sea,  which  washes  it,  some  twenty  feet 
or  more  below,  on  the~  north  and  west.  Owing  to  the 
projecting  sandy  spits  and  shoal  water  near  Basiduh 
anchorage,  and  the  inconvenient  necessity  for  many  ships 
wishing  to  reach  it,  of  entering  the  Clarence  Straits,  away 
from  the  main  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  position 
is  hardiy  a  fitting  one  for  a  naval  depöt  or  rendezvous. 
Such,  however,  it  has  long  been,  and  as  such  will  it  long 
live  in  the  records  of  the  Indian  navy. 

Nearly  four  days  were  spent  at  Basiduh,  in  coaling 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
Expedition.  The  contractors  were  good  men  of  their 
sort,  and  accustomed  to  the  wants  and  ways  of  Euro- 
peans  :  they  knew  that  British  pressure,  however  dis- 
agreeable,  was  accompanied  by  British  payments  which 
were  always  acceptable  ;  and  they  were  upon  the  whole 
well  disposed  to  hurry  on  an  urgent  work.  But  labour 
was  scarce  and  there  were  more  obstacles.  The  first 
day's  work  had  been  little  satisfactory.  Captain  Brad- 
shaw  and  a  fellow-passenger,  Coming  on  board  at  night, 
learned  that  one  big  laden  boat  had  been  suffered  to 
return  untouched.  As  it  was  doubtful  whether  more 
supplies  would  be  despatched  from  shore  tili  morning, 
a  midnight  visit  was  planned,  and  the  ship's  gunner  and 
the    passenger    aforesaid    started  off  accordingly.      All 
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was  still  at  the  landing-place  :  hard  by  was  the  apothe- 
cary's  house;  thither  went  the  two  emissaries.  On 
hearing  a  knock  at  his  door,  the  inmate  appeared — a 
small,  excitable  man,  evidently  wroth  at  this  unexpected 
intrusion,  and  in  fitter  condition  for  peaceful  slumber, 
than  to  fulfil  any  requirements  of  wakefulness.  Folding 
his  armsacross  his  ehest  he  seemed  resolved  to  antieipate 
inischief,  and  bar  all  forcible  ingress  to  his  apart ment. 
The  gunner  raised  his  lantern  and  oompleted  a  tolerably 
effective  picture.  Explanation  and  inquiry  followed, 
but  neither  proved  suecessful.  "  My  instnietions  are 
not  to  let  any  ships  go  out  without  an  indent,"  or 
words  to  this  effect,  showed  that  not  much  aid  or  In- 
formation was  procurable  in  this  quarter  ;  so  the  gunner 
led  the  way  to  the  contractor  s  house,  where  at  least 
a  promise  of  work  before  daybreak,  commencing  with 
the  loaded  boat,  was  obtained.  With  this  result,  and 
the  gunner's  opinion  that  the  apothecary  might  have 
been  "  horrified,"  the  deputation  returned  to  the  ship  at 
2.30  a.m.  On  the  following  day,  some  of  the  ship's 
passengers  visited  the  contractors  on  shore.  Most 
Persians  above  the  lower  Orders  can  be  socially  agree- 
able,  and  Mulla  Husain  and  Häji  Mahmud  were  no 
exceptions  to  the  %rule.  But  the  question  was  one  of 
business.  Their  contracts  only  bound  them  to  ship 
60  tons  of  coal  per  diem,  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  was  with  reference  to  that  quantity.  They 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  double  the  labour  without 
additional  laboureis.  These  were  reported  not  forth- 
coming,  and  the  paucity  of  male  adults  compared  to 
women  and  children  was  too  remarkable  to  escape 
notice  at  Basiduh.  They  might  have  been  brought  over 
from  Lingah  by  the  hundred,  but  as  Government,  and 
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not  the  contractors,  would  have  had  to  pay  them,  it  was 
judged  inexpedient  to  make  this  extra  charge  ou  the 
public  purse.  Another  matter  discussed  at  Lingah  had 
been  more  successful  in  practical  result ;  it  was  the 
hiring  boats,  or  "  baglas,"  to  carry  supplies  of  coal  for 
the  steamers  to  be  employed  up  the  Gulf.  The  demand 
had  been  noised  abroad,  and  many  candidates  now 
offered  themselves  for  the  Service.  The  Shaikh's  terms 
seemed  rather  high,  but  a  Standard  rate  of  4  annas  or 
about  sixpence  a  ton,  accomplished  the  hire  of  three 
baglas,  one  at  90,  one  at  80,  and  one  at  50  tons,  on  a 
gnarantee  of  employment  for  at  least  fifteen  days.  On 
the  1 6th  March,  the  Dalhousie,  Victoria,  and  Semiramis 
arrived  at  Basiduh,  all  for  coaling.  The  day  after, 
the  Zenobia,  with  a  bagla  in  tow,  left  on  her  return  to 
the  Elphinstone  Inlet. 

The  Persian  Gulf  has  not  a  good  reputation  for 
climate.  From  May  to  September  inclusive,  the  heat 
is  that  of  a  furnace,  especially  to  the  unfortunate  resi- 
dents  on  shore.  But  to  those  accustomed  to  an  Indian 
March,  that  month  at  Basiduh  would  present  a  charming 
contrast.  Of  the  pleasantest  kind  is  the  recollection  of 
its  shore  reunions,  in  March  1864,  when,  the  dinner 
over,  a  move  was  made  from  the  social  table  to  the  still 
more  social  fireplace,  and  pipes  and  cigars  gave  zest  to 
conversation  over  cheery,  flaming  logs  or  glowing  char- 
coal .  And  on  these  occasions,  the  presence  of  an  amiable 
hostess  invested  the  home  colours  of  the  picture  with  a 
bright  reality.  Such  episodes  of  repose  in  a  career  of 
wandering  abroad  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
travellers  to  distant  parts  who  have  not  the  same 
facility  of  carrying  their  homes,  as  their  knapsacks, 
with  them. 
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It  has  beeil  said  that  the  Tweed,  with  her  section  of 
cable,  had  reached  the  Elphinstone  Inlet,  towed  by  the 
Zenobia.     On   the    13th   March,   the   sister  cable-ship 
Assaye  had  been  brought  in  by  the  Semiramis ;  and  the 
Victoria  had  arrivcd  on  the  same  day,  towing  the  flat 
Haidarabad.     This  last  was  designed  as  a  temporary 
floating  Station  for  Fäo,  the  proposed  terminus  of  the 
submarine  line,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian    Gulf.     On 
the  14th,  the  Dalhousie  had  brought  in  the  two  hulks, 
Euphrates  and  Constance,  with  their  decks  roofed  in 
and  otherwise  fittcd  up  for  moving  and  immediate  use 
at  the  Masandam  Station.      The  three  steamers  aforesaid 
had  then  been  despatched   to  Basiduh,  the  Semiramis 
taking  out  the  Assaye  from  the  anchorage  at  the  inlet, 
and  dropping  her  in  the  roadstead  off  Lingah,  there  to 
remain  during  the  Operation  of  coaling.     The  Zenobia 
then,  on  return   to  head-quarters,  would  find  but  one 
steamer,   the  Coromandel,  to  co-operate  in   immediate 
active  proceedings. 

During  the  days  of  unavoidable  delay  at  Masandam, 
some  members  of  the  Expedition  had  found  time  for  the 
natural  diversion  of  boating  and  shooting.  The  first 
derived  a  special  charm  from  the  wild  and  novel  beauties 
presented  in  the  scenery  of  the  inlets,  and  the  many 
little  explorations  of  which  the  panorama  was  suggestive. 
The  clearness  of  the  water,  deep  to  the  very  point  of 
laving  the  perpendicular  cliff,  or  working  a  passage 
among  the  isolated  boulders  and  penetrating  into  shady 
masses  of  overhanging  rock,  brought  to  view  stränge 
interesting  objects  in  its  corals,  sea-eggs,  and  various 
specimens  of  submarine  life  and  Vegetation.  Nor  were 
the  several  landing-places  void  of  attraction ;  for  if  at 
one  time  the  excursionist  returned  to  his  floating  honie 
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with  but  ordinary  trophies  in  the  shape  of  fine  bleached 
coral,  at  another  he  could  astonish  his  shipmates  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  rarer  prize.  The  monster  skeleton  of  the 
"  Husaini  Machhi,"  as  the  Indiana  called  the  remains 
of  something  "  very  like  a  whale,"  if  not  a  whale  itself, 
discovered  near  Maklab,  was  indeed  a  curiosity  worthy 
the  shelter  of  a  museum.  It  was  quite  work  enough  for 
two  men  to  lift  the  huge  head.  The  proboscis  was 
pointed  and  hollow,  the  bones  were  simply  immense. 
One  lascar  remembered  having  seen  a  similar  creature  in 
Bombay,  at  the  shrouding  and  burial  of  which  he  had 
assisted.  They  looked  on  it  as  a  Dana  Pir,  or  sea  saint! 
Of  the  sporting  excursions  the  most  notable  was  one  to 
the  Tümb  Island,  about  sixty  miles  west  of  the  arichor- 
age.  Fourteen  antelope  were  killed  in  the  day  or  two 
given  to  shooting.  Half  the  number  feil  to  one  gun, 
that  of  Captain  Colvin  Stewart,  an  experienced  shot. 

Anxiety  for  the  success  of  his  Telegraph  cable,  and 
attention  to  the  well-being  of  the  new  Telegraph  Station 
at  Masandam,  gave  Patrick  Stewart  little  time  for  re- 
creation,  though  well  known  as  an  enthusiastic  explorer 
and  sportsman.  But  the  State  of  his  health,  even  at 
this  period,  was  such  as  to  cause  his  friends  no  small 
concern,  and  to  need  the  constant  care  and  vigilance 
of  his  medical  attendant. 

At  this  particular  stage  of  the  Expedition,  the  narrative 
will  be  best  recorded  in  Colonel  Stewart's  own  words. 
That  officer  thus  wrote  to  the  Government  of  Bombay : — 

"  During  the  first  fortnight  of  March,  strong  north-westerly 
winds  had  occurred  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Gulf,  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  cause  some  uneasiness  about  the  weather  that  might 
be  experienced  while  laying  the  remaining  portion  of  the  cable. 
About  the  16th,  however,  there  was  a  return  of  the  calms  and 
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light '  land  and  sea '  breezes  we  had  found  so  propitious  while 
engaged  with  the  first  section  outside  the  Gulf,  and  in  order 
that  füll  advantage  might  be  taken  of  this  more  favourable 
weather,  everything  was  now  done  to  expedite  the  preparations 
for  reconimencing  work  immediately  on  the  return  of  the 
Zenöbia. 

"  At  the  Station  itself,  arrangements  of  every  kind  had  ere 
this  time  been  brought  into  very  tolerable  order.  The  whole 
staff  were  securcly  located  on  the  Island  or  in  the  hulks ;  our 
relations  with  the  Arab  inhabitants  had  iraproved  in  all  respects. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Disbrowe  had  consented  to  reraain  on  the  spot 
tili  my  own  return,  and  as  the  gunboat  Clyde  lay  close  to  the 
Station,  there  was  no  longer  cause  for  uneasiness  in  with- 
drawing  all  the  other  sea-going  ships  from  the  Inlet. 

"  At  noon  on  the  18th,  the  Zenöbia  returned  from  Basiduh 
with  a  füll  supply  of  coal.  During  the  same  afternoon,  the 
end  of  the  cable  was  landed  from  the  Tweed  and  joined  up  to 
the  testing  and  speaking  apparatus  in  the  temporary  office  on 
the  Island,  and  at  sunset  the  work  of  submerging  the  second 
section  of  the  cable  from  Elphinstone  Inlet  to  Bushahr  com- 
menced. 

"The  general  method  adopted  was  precisely  the  same  as 
before.  Captain  Carpendale  and  the  officers  of  the  Zenöbia  had 
become  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  System  of  night  and 
day  signalling  between  the  towing  steamer  and  the  cable-ship, 
that  the  rate  of  payiug  out  and  other  details  could  be  regulated 
with  the  greatcst  nicety.  The  proposed  course  had  been  care- 
fully  marked  out  on  the  charts  before  starting,  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  paying  out,  the  surveying  officers,  Captain 
Bradshaw,  R.N.,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Young,  took  so  constant  a  series 
of  observations,  cross  bearings,  and  soundings  from  the  Zenöbia, 
that  the  exact  course  of  the  cable  is  now  defined  with  accuracy 
more  than  sufficient  to  ensure  its  prompt  recovery*  at  any  point 
where  future  repairs  may  possibly  be  required. 

"  The  alterations  in  depth  along  the  course  selected  are 
gradual  and  uniform  throughout,  the  sea-bed  everywhere  even, 
and  the  mingled  sand  and  mud  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  soft 
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and  yielding  that  the  sounding-leads  invariably  sink  deeply  into 
the  bottom.  In  no  part  of  the  whole  line  from  Masandam  to 
Bushahr  is  the  depth  greater  than  55  fathoms,  and  the  average 
of  the  whole  may  be  taken  at  about  38  fathoms ;  the  depths 
dinrinishiug  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  is  approached.  On 
board  the  cable-ship,  the  arrangements  and  appliances  of  every 
kind  were  so  perfect  that  the  cable  was  passed  out  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwork,  only  suffioient  strain  being  applied  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  unnecessary  slack. 

"  On  first  starting,  and  throughout  the  night  of  the  18th,  the 
cable  was  paid  out  at  a  uniform  rate  of  from  5  to  5£  miles  per 
hour.  At  6.30  a.m.  on  the  19th,  the  ships  were  abreast  of  great 
Tümb  Island,  and  distant  from  it  about  4  miles  to  the  north  ;  a 
slight  detour  having  been  made  to  avoid  a  place  where  the  sound- 
ings  were  known  to  be  somewhat  irregulär.  At  this  period  the 
Assaye  was  sighted  in  the  distance  as  she  lay  at  anchor  off 
Lingah ;  and  as  some  portion  of  the  cable  she  carried  was 
required  to  complete  the  connection  with  Bushahr,  the  Coro- 
mandel  at  once  turned  northwards  to  pick  up  and  take  her  in 
tow,  while  a  messenger  was  despatched  in  a  native  boat  to 
Basiduh,  with  Orders  for  the  Semiramis  to  follow  as  soon  as  her 
coaling  was  complete. 

"  At  about  2  p.m.,  a  head  wind  from  the  W.N.W,  sprang  up,  and 
freshened  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  19th  suffi- 
ciently  to  retard  considerably  the  progress  of  the  cable-ship,  the 
rate  of  paying  out  being  at  one  time  reduced  to  about  2£  miles 
per  hour.  With  darkness,  however,  the  breeze  moderated,  the 
ibrmer  rateof  progress  was  resumed,  and  at  11  A.M.  on  the  20th, 
when  abreast  of  Shilwar,  177  miles  of  cable  had  been  paid  out, 
giving  an  average  since  starting  of  about  4J  miles  per  hour  for 
the  whole  distance  traversed.  From  this  time  until  the  whole  of 
the  352  miles  on  board  the  Tweed  were  expended,  the  weather 
continued  raost  favourable,  and  Operations  progressed  with 
perfect  regularity  and  success,  the  cable  passing  out  at  about  5\ 
miles  per  hour  throughout.  At  8  p.m.  on  the  2 Ist,  the  vessels 
anchored  some  35  miles  south  of  Bushahr,  off  a  point  on  the 
Persian  Coast  known  as  the  '  Asses'  Ears.'     During  the  following 
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day,  the  22nd,  the  splice  between  the  end  of  the  cable  just  sub- 
merged  from  the  Tweed,  and  tliat  still  on  board  the  Assaye,  was 
effected,  while  the  artificers  and  stores  were  transferred  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  vessel.  After  everything  was  completed  the 
ships  lay  at  anchor  tili  2  a.m.  on  the  23rd,  the  recommencement 
of  Operations  being  thus  postponed  until  an  hour  that  ensured 
the  arrival  of  the  vessels  off  Bushahr  by  daylight. 

" 1  should  here  explain  that  during  the  time  the  ships  thus 
lay  at  anchor,  as  well  as  at  intervals  during  the  whole  of  the 
previous  Operations  of  submerging  the  cable,  we  could  at  any 
time  communicate  through  it  by  telegraph  with  the  stations  in 
our  rear.  Intimation  was  in  this  manner  received  of  the  arrival 
at  Masandam  of  the  repairing  steamer  Amberuritch,  and  also  of 
her  immediate  departure,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  to  join  the 
expedition.  It  thus  happened  that  we  were  enabled  to  calculate 
on  the  presence  of  this  vessel  on  the  22nd,  and  at  once  intended 
on  her  arrival  to  make  use  of  her  in  piloting  the  Zenobia  and 
Assaye  to  their  anchorage  near  Bushahr,  the  position  of  which 
Lieut.  Stiffe's  previous  survey  of  the  coast  enabled  him  to  take 
up  with  aecuraey.  As  the  Semiramis  had  not  yet  appeared 
from  Basiduh,  the  Coromandel  now  towed  the  empty  Tweed 
towards  Bushahr,  all  the  vesäels  starting  together  at  about  2  A  M. 
on  the  22nd,  and  reacliing  tlie  anchorage  within  sight  of  the  city 
at  9  A.M.  on  the  23rd.  The  position  thus  taken  up  by  the  vessels 
of  the  expedition  was  much  to  the  south  of  the  usual  anchorage, 
being  abreast  of,  and  about  3  miles  from,  the  point  previously 
selected  for  landing  the  cable.  The  latter  spot  is  fully  6  mile3 
south  of  the  city  of  Bushahr,  and  close  to  the  northern  angle  of 
the  old  fort  of  Reshir,  and  here,  close  to  the  beach,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Pelly,  to  whom  I  had  previously  written  on  the  subjeet, 
had  kindly  prepared  a  small  camp. 

"  During  the  23rd,  the  coast  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
landing-place  was  carefully  examined  by  Sir  C.  Bright  and  iny- 
self,  the  exaet  spot  for  the  cable  deeided  on,  and  arrangements 
completed,  with  Colonel  Pelly's  assistance,  for  cutting  a  trench 
from  the  beach  along  the  face  of  the  soft  sand-stone  rock,  and 
into   the    interior  of  one    of   the    tents,  which   in  the  mean- 
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time  was  converted  into  a  temporary  office,  with  all  requisite 
testing  and  signalling  apparatus.  At  the  same  time,  Orders  were 
given  and  acted  on  with  the  greatest  promptness  for  under- 
taking  the  various  additions  and  alterations  required  for  the 
Provision  of  a  permanent  oftice,  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  staff  in  the  city  itself.  A  double  land-line  of  telegraph,  to 
connect  the  cable  with  the  proposed  permanent  office,  was  com- 
menced,  and  a  masonry  building,  to  serve  as  '  Junction  House/ 
and  testing  house  at  Reshir,  was  designed,  and  the  perraission 
of  the  Persian  Governor  of  the  Provinpe  obtained  for  its  ini- 
mediate  construction. 

"In  all  that  related  to  the  permanent  location  of  the  office 
and  staff,  I  was  glad  to  adopt  the  ideas  the  residente  experience 
suggested.  And  I  should  add,  that  having  explained  to  Colonel 
Pelly,  on  my  first  arrival,  how  important  it  was  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  completing  the  short  reniaining  section  of 
the  line,  from  Bushahr  to  Fäo,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
favourable  weather  we  enjoyed,  I  was  enabled,  through  the 
cordial  assistance  received  from  him,  to  complete  the  whole 
of  the  shore  arrangements,  both  for  the  temporary  and  per- 
manent Offices,  during  the  time  necessarily  occupied  in  bringing 
the  extremity  of  the  cable  to  land.  It  was  mainly  owing  to 
this  that  so  satisfactory  a  result  was  achieved  as  the  departure 
of  the  Expedition,  and  the  recommencement  of  Operations  on 
the  third  section  of  the  line,  within  little  more  than  three  days 
of  first  arrival  at  Bushahr.  To  return,  however,  to  the  progress 
of  the  work  :  I  should  explain  that  the  preparations  for  landing 
the  end  of  the  cable  from  the  larger  vessels,  from  which  the 
deep-sea  portion  is  laid,  often  demand  a  great  deal  of  fore- 
thought  and  consideration.  On  this  occasion  it  was  most 
fortunate  that  the  Amberwitch,  thoroughly  equipped  as  she  was 
for  all  such  Operations,  arrived  in  time  to  takc  part  in  the 
work.  Her  lighter  draught  of  water  enabled  her  to  approach 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  landing-place,  while  the 
Assaye,  as  before  explained,  had  to  anchor  some  three  miles 
out.  During  the  23rd  and  24th,  the  total  length  of  cable 
required  to  reach  the  shore,  was  transferred  from  the  Assaye, 
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day,  the  22nd,  the  splice  between  the  end  of  the  cable  just  sub- 
merged  from  the  Tweed,  and  that  still  on  board  the  As&aye,  was 
effected,  while  the  artificers  and  storcs  were  transferred  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  vessel.  After  everything  was  completed  the 
ships  lay  at  anchor  tili  2  a.m.  on  the  23rd,  the  recommencement 
of  Operations  being  thus  postponed  until  an  hour  that  ensured 
the  arrival  of  the  vessels  off  Bushahr  by  daylight. 

"  I  should  here  explain  that  during  the  time  the  ships  thus 
lay  at  anchor,  as  well  as  at  intervals  during  the  whole  of  the 
previous  Operations  of  submerging  the  cable,  we  could  at  any 
time  communicate  through  it  by  telegraph  with  the  stations  in 
our  rear.  Intimation  was  in  this  manner  received  of  the  arrival 
at  Masandam  of  the  repairing  steamer  Amberwitch,  and  also  of 
her  immediate  departure,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  to  join  the 
expedition.  It  thus  happened  that  we  were  enabled  to  calculate 
on  the  presence  of  this  vessel  on  the  22nd,  and  at  once  intended 
on  her  arrival  to  make  use  of  her  in  piloting  the  Zenobia  and 
Assayt  to  their  anchorage  near  Bushahr,  the  position  of  which 
Lieut.  Stiffe's  previous  survey  of  the  coast  enabled  him  to  take 
up  with  accuracy.  As  the  Semiramis  had  not  yet  appeared 
from  Basiduh,  the  Coromandtl  now  towed  the  empty  Tweed 
towards  Bushahr,  all  the  ves3els  starting  together  at  about  2  A  M. 
on  the  22nd,  and  reaching  the  anchorage  within  sight  of  the  city 
at  9  A.M.  on  the  23rd.  The  position  thus  taken  upby  the  vessels 
of  the  expedition  was  much  to  the  south  of  the  usual  anchorage, 
being  abreast  of,  and  about  3  miles  from,  the  point  previously 
selected  for  landing  the  cable.  The  latter  spot  is  fully  6  mile3 
south  of  the  city  of  Bushahr,  and  close  to  the  northern  angle  of 
the  old  fort  of  Reshir,  and  here,  close  to  the  beach,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Pelly,  to  whom  I  had  previously  written  on  the  subject, 
had  kindly  prepared  a  small  camp. 

"  During  the  23rd,  the  coast  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
landing-place  was  carefully  examined  by  Sir  C.  Bright  and  my- 
self,  the  exact  spot  for  the  cable  decided  on,  and  arrangements 
completed,  with  Colonel  Pelly's  assistance,  for  cutting  a  trench 
from  the  beach  along  the  face  of  the  soft  sand-stone  rock,  and 
into  the    interior  of  one    of  the    tents,  which    in  the  mean- 
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time  was  converted  into  a  temporary  office,  witli  all  requisite 
testing  and  signalling  apparatus.  At  the  same  time,  Orders  were 
given  and  actod  on  with  the  greatest  proni])tness  for  under- 
taking  the  various  additions  and  alterations  required  for  the 
Provision  of  a  permanent  office,  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  staff  in  the  city  itself.  A  double  land-line  of  telegraph,  to 
connect  the  cable  with  the  proposed  permanent  office,  was  com- 
menced,  and  a  masonry  building,  to  scrvc  as  '  Junction  House,' 
and  testing  house  at  Reshir,  was  designcd,  and  the  permission 
of  the  Pcrsian  Governor  of  the  Province  ubtaincd  for  its  im- 
mediate  construction. 

"In  all  that  related  to  the  permanent  location  of  the  office 
and  staff,  I  was  glad  to  adoptthe  ideas  the  resident^  experience 
suggested.     And  1  should  add,  that  having  explained  to  Colonel 
Pelly,  on  my  first  arrival,  how  impbrtant  it  was  that  no  time 
should  be    lost    in  completing  the  short  reniaiuing  section  of 
the  line,  from  Pmshahr  to  Fäo,  during  the   continuance  of  the 
favourable  weather  we  enjoyed,  I  was   eimbled,   through   the 
cordial   assistance  rcceived  from  hiin,  to   complete  the  whole 
of  the   shore  arrangements,  both  for  the  temporary  and  per- 
manent Offices,  during  the  time  necessarily  occupied  in  bxininn? 
the  extremity  of  the  cable  to  land.     It   was  niainly  c-wibj  *' 
this  that  so  satisfaetory  a  result  was  achieved  as  the  äerA-*^5* 
of  the  Expedition,  and  the   recoininencemeiit  of  HVr-mr»^  ^ 
the  third  section  of  the  line,  within  little  mort  :hai    "•  "**  ,T"* 
of  first  arrival  at  liushahr.     To  return,  liovreve?   ■    '*    *""3" 
of  the  work  :  I  should  explain  that  the  pr-par.*:  ■•■*-  *'    "-"**-  ~ 
the  end  of  the  cable  from    the  larger  Tef^e.^  ^••,   ,*1:;~  *~~ 
deep-sea  portion  is  laid,   often   demani  i   j^^ 
thought   and   consideration.        On   tLi?   *xs*sm*- 
fortunate  that  the  AmbcrvAtch,  ihoT-:»mri--"    ^••i^'**' 
for  all  such   Operations,  arrived    u.  v.is-    T 
work.     Her  lighter  draught    of   ^rav=r  »»ntw*-   ttr  *  ~  . 
within  a  quarter  of   a  rniJe     csz     »    iw*!iK^:JßÄ-    ^     ' 
Assaye,  as  before  explained.   ~**~r    x,    er^urr 
out.     During  the  23rd  ax£     *H*z.   *•»   ,mt 
required  to  reach  the  sLnr*.   **»    m«*«*»^  -***    — * 
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day,  the  22nd,  the  splice  between  the  end  of  the  cable  just  sub- 
merged  from  the  Tweed,  and  that  still  on  board  the  Asmye,  was 
effected,  while  the  artificers  and  Stores  were  transferred  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  vessel.  After  everything  was  completed  the 
ships  lay  at  anchor  tili  2  a.m.  on  the  23rd,  the  recommencement 
of  Operations  l)eing  thus  postponed  until  an  hour  that  ensured 
the  arrival  of  the  vessels  off  Bushahr  by  daylight. 

"  I  should  here  explain  that  during  the  tinie  the  ships  thus 
lay  at  anchor,  as  well  as  at  intervals  during  the  whole  of  the 
previous  Operations  of  subinerging  the  cable,  we  could  at  any 
time  communicate  through  it  by  telegraph  with  the  stations  in 
our  rear.  Intimation  was  in  this  manner  reeeived  of  the  arrival 
at  Masandam  of  the  repairing  steamer  AmberieUch,  and  also  of 
her  immediate  departure,  in  obedience  to  instruetions,  to  join  the 
expedition.  It  thus  happened  that  we  were  euabled  to  calculate 
on  the  presence  of  this  vessel  on  the  22n<l,  and  at  once  intended 
on  her  arrival  to  make  use  of  her  in  piloting  the  Zcnobia  and 
Asmye  to  their  anchorage  near  Bushahr,  the  position  of  which 
Lieut.  Stiffe's  previous  survey  of  the  coast  enabled  hiin  to  take 
up  with  aecuraey.  As  the  Semirami»  had  not  yet  appeared 
from  Basiduh,  the  Curomandcl  now  towed  the  empty  Tweed 
towards  Bushahr,  all  the  vessels  starting  together  at  about  2am. 
on  the  22nd,  and  reaching  the  anchorage  within  sight  of  the  city 
at  9  A.M.  on  the  23rd.  The  position  thus  taken  upby  the  vessels 
of  the  expedition  was  niuch  to  the  south  of  the  usual  anchorage, 
being  abreast  of,  and  about  3  niiles  from,  the  point  previously 
selected  for  landing  the  cable.  The  latter  spot  is  fully  6  mile3 
south  of  the  city  of  Bushahr,  and  dose  to  the  northern  angle  of 
the  old  fort  of  Reshir,  and  here,  close  to  the  beach,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Pelly,  to  whom  I  had  previously  written  on  the  subjeet* 
had  kindly  prepared  a  small  camp. 

"  During  the  23rd,  the  coast  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
landing-place  was  carefully  examined  by  Sir  C.  Bright  and  my- 
self,  the  exaet  spot  for  the  cable  deeided  on,  and  arrangements 
completed,  with  Colonel  Pelly's  assistance,  for  cuttiug  a  trench 
from  the  beach  along  the  face  of  the  soft  sand-stone  rock,  and 
into   the    interior  of  one    of   the    tents,  which   in  the  mean- 
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time  was  converted  into  a  temporary  office,  with  all  requisite 
testing  and  signalling  apparatus.  At  the  same  time,  Orders  were 
given  and  acted  on  with  the  greatest  promptness  for  under- 
taking  the  various  additions  and  alterations  required  for  the 
Provision  of  a  permanent  office,  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  staff  in  the  city  itself.  A  double  land-line  of  telegraph,  to 
connect  the  cable  with  the  proposed  permanent  office,  was  com- 
menced,  and  a  masonry  building,  to  serve  as  '  Junction  House/ 
and  testing  house  at  Reshir,  was  designed,  and  the  -perraission 
of  the  Persian  Governor  of  the  Provinpe  obtained  for  its  ini- 
mediate  construction, 

"In  all  that  related  to  the  permanent  location  of  the  office 
and  staff,  I  was  glad  to  adopt  the  ideas  the  residente  experience 
suggested.  And  I  should  add,  that  liaving  explained  to  Colonel 
Pelly,  ou  my  first  arrival,  how  impbrtant  it  was  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  completing  the  short  reinaining  section  of 
the  line,  from  Bushahr  to  Fäo,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
favourable  weather  we  enjoyed,  I  was  enabled,  through  the 
cordial  assistance  received  from  him,  to  complete  the  whole 
of  the  shore  arrangements,  both  for  the  temporary  and  per- 
manent offices,  during  the  time  necessarily  occupied  in  bringing 
the  extremity  of  the  cable  to  land.  It  was  mainly  owing  to 
this  that  so  satisfactory  a  result  was  achieved  as  the  departure 
of  the  Expedition,  and  the  recommencement  of  Operations  on 
the  third  section  of  the  line,  within  little  more  than  three  days 
of  first  arrival  at  Bushahr.  To  return,  however,  to  the  progress 
of  the  work  :  I  should  explain  that  the  preparations  for  landing 
the  end  of  the  cable  from  the  larger  vessels,  from  which  the 
deep-sea  portion  is  laid,  often  demand  a  great  deal  of  fore- 
thought  and  consideration.  On  this  occasion  it  was  most 
fortunate  that  the  Amberuritch,  thoroughly  equipped  as  she  was 
for  all  such  Operations,  arrived  in  time  to  takc  part  in  the 
work.  Her  lighter  draught  of  water  enabled  her  to  approach 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  landing-place,  while  the 
Asaaye,  as  before  explained,  had  to  anchor  some  three  miles 
out.  During  the  23rd  and  24th,  the  total  length  of  cable 
required  to  reach  the  shore,  was  transferred  from  the  Assaye, 
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2f  mile3  being  coiled  down  in  the  Amberivitch,  thus  usiug  her 
special  machinery  for  the  first  time,  and  proving  by  the  ease 
and  success  with  which  the  work  was  accomplished,  that  ihe 
tiine  and  trouble  devoted  to  perfecting  her  equipment  in  Eng- 
land had  not  been  expended  in  vain.  Shortly  after  sunset,  ihe 
cable  was  joined  up  to  tlie  instruuients  in  the  temporary  office 
on  shore;  its  condition  was  ascertained  to  be  perfect,  and  I  had 
the  great  satisfaction  of  being  enabled  to  forward  at  once  to 
Bombay  a  telegraphic  report  of  the  successful  completion  of 
anotber  section  of  the  line. 

"On  the  25th,  no  time  was  lost  in  repeating  the  Operations 
of  the  previous  day,  by  landing  from  the  Assaye  one  end  of  the 
cable  which  was  still  on  board  that  vessel,  and  part  of  which 
was  now  to  be  laid  from  Bushahr  onwards  to  Fao.  Before  pro- 
cecding,  however,  to  recount  the  laying  of  the  last  section  of 
the  line,  I  should  explain,  that  in  approaching  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  the  shallower  soundings  I  have  before  spoken  of  had  been 
reached.  On  no  part  of  the  proposed  course,  from  Bushahr  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  is  a  deeper  sounding  than 
30  fathoms  to  be  found.1  While  ibr  fifty  miles  to  the  south- 
east  of  Fäo,  the  depths  (varying  from  twenty  fathoms  at  that 
distance,  to  four  fathoms  at  a  few  miles  from  land)  are  at  most 
places  small  enougli  to  give  rise  to  risk  of  iujury  to  the  cable 
from  anchors  of  native  craft.  It  was  clearly  desirable,  therefore, 
in  approaching  Fäo,  to  select  a  line  that  would  give  the  cable 
the  security  of  the  greatest  available  depth  of  water. 

"  The  careful  examination  thus  required  of  this  part  of  the 
sea-bed,  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Lieut.  Stiffe's  surveying 
missiou  to  the  Gulf,  in  the  beginning  of  1863.  His  instruc- 
tions  then  were, '  to  examine  minutely  the  Khor  Abdullah,  and 
to  trace  to  seaward,  so  far  as  they  may  prove  to  be  clearly 
defined,  each  of  the  Channels  which  seem  from  existing  Charts 
to  run  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  from  that  cr^ek,  and  from 

1  The  figure  is  uufortunately  a  blank  in  the  printed  copy  of  CoL  Stewarts 
report ;  but  I  have  exainined  the  carefully-prepared  chart  showing  the  Posi- 
tion of  the  submarine  cable  between  Bushahr  and  Fao,  and  find  28  fathoms 
the  greatest  depth  recorded  by  Captain  Bradshaw. 
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the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-AraV  He  was  also  directed  to 
ascertain  the  best  practical  method  of  marking  off  the  exact 
course,  with  buoys  or  beacons,  previous  to  laying  the  cable. 
Lieut.  Stiffe's  preliminary  survey  at  once  established  the 
existence  of  a  continuous  Channel  leading  downwards  from  the 
Khor  Abdullah,  through  the  shallower  soundings  already 
referred  to.  And  now  that  the  cable  was  ready  to  be  submerged, 
it  only  remained  to  mark  off  this  gut  in  such  a  way  that  the 
ships  might  make  for  the  lower  extremity  and  pass  along  the 
line  of  deeper  soundings  found  in  its  somewhat  tortuous  Channel. 

"  The  Amberwitch,  which  would  otherwise  have  beenselected 
for  duty  of  this  kind,  being  required  to  land  the  second  shore- 
end  at  Bushabr,  the  Victoria,  with  Lieut.  Stiffe  on  board,  was 
despatched  on  the  25th  with  instructions  to  proceed  to  the  Khor 
Abdullah  (after  leaving  the  Hat  Hyderdbad  at  anchor  within  the 
bar),  and  then  to  work  back  along  the  Channel  before  referred  to, 
placing  flag-buoys  at  the  requisite  intervals  for  clearly  defining 
the  course,  and  Coming  out  to  seaward  either  tili  meeting  the 
cable  ships  or  tili  reaching  soundings  of  17  fathoms.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  Victoria  was  to  anchor  and  await  the  cable  ships, 
holding  herseif  in  readiness  to  weigh  on  their  arrival,  and  to 
pilot  them  in  along  the  course  thus  marked  out,  while  the 
Amberwitch  was  to  follow,  picking  up  the  flag-buoys  when  these 
were  no  longer  required. 

"  All  this  was  done,  exactly  as  proposed.  The  second  connec- 
tion  with  the  shore  having  been  successfully  completed  on  the 
26th,  the  cable  ships  left  the  anchorage  south  of  Bushahr  at 
3  p.m.,  and  soon  after  dawn,  on  the  following  day,  the  Victoria 
was  sighted  lying  at  anchor  some  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Fäo.  The  instructions  above  referred  to  had  been  most  ably 
carried  out  by  Lieutenants  Stiffe  and  Arnott,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  in  command  of  the  Victoria,  and  the  cable  was  thus  paid 
out  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  along  a  buoyed  Channel  most 
admirably  adapted  for  its  reception,  and  affording  a  depth  of 
water  greater  throughout  (by  from  four  to  eight  fathoms)  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  obtained.  At  9  p.m.  on  the  27th  the 
vessels  anchored  in  the  Khor  Abdullah,  in  five  fathoms  of  water, 
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due  south  of  Fäo,  the  condition  of  the  cable,  as  shown  by  the 
tests,  being  inost  excellent,  and  the  communicationwithGwädar 
and  Karächi  perfect. 

"  It  was  not  tili  the  following  day,  that  the  difficulties  still  to 
be  encountered  in  landing  the  shore-end  and  connecting  the 
cable  with  the  Turkish  lines  were  fully  appreciated.  Daylight 
showed,  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  north,  a  line 
of  shore  so  low  as  scarcely  to  be  visible.  This  line  consisted, 
as  we  afterwards  found,  partly  of  distant  date-gardens  seen 
through  mirage,  and  partly  of  the  different '  bands '  or  '  sads/  but 
for  which,  the  wliole  of  the  low  spit,  on  which  the  Arab  huts 
and  enclosures  at  Fäo  have  sprung  up,  would  be  liable  to 
occasional  inundation.  On  one  side  of  this  spit,  is  the  tidal 
estuary  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  on  the  other,  the  extensive  inlet 
known  as  the  Khor  Abdullah,  and  in  which  the  ships  of  the 
Expedition  then  lay. 

"So  far  as  facility  for  first  establishing  the  Telegraph  was 
concerned,  nothing  would  have  been  simpler  than  to  have  laid 
the  cable  across  the  bar,  and  up  the  Shatt-el-Arab  to  the  terminus 
of  the  Turkish  land  lines  at  Fäo,  which  is  easily  accessible,  and 
can  be  closely  approached  on  that  side  by  sea-going  vessels. 
The  cable,  so  laid,  must,  however,  have  been  continually  liable 
to  accidental  injury  from  the  anchors  of  vessels  navigating  the 
Shatt-el-Arab.  And  it  was  in  order  to  avoid  this  serious  risk, 
that  the  safer,  though  much  more  difficult,  approach  by  the  Khor 
Abdullah  was  decided  on. 

"  From  the  anchorage  of  the  larger  vessels  it  was  soon 
ascertained  that  the  Aniberwüch  might  move  in,  some  three  or 
four  miles  towards  Fäo,  on  the  Khor  Abdullah  side ;  and  that 
for  perhaps  two  miles  further,  the  cable  might  be  laid  from 
vessels  or  boats  of  still  smaller  draught  of  water,  but  for  the 
remainder  of  the  distance,  it  was  evidently  impossible  to  provide 
for  the  laying  of  the  cable  in  any  of  the  ordinary  modes.  In 
order  to  examine  the  ground  to  be  traversed,  Sir  Charles  Bright, 
Colonel  Goldsmid,  Captain  Bradshaw,  and  myself  started  in 
the  Victoria  on  the  28th,  and  passing  round  to  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  steamed  up  the  Shatt-el-Arab  to  Fäo, 
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where  we  found  the  river  steamer  Gamet  at  anchor,  with  Mr. 
Johnstone,  Vice-Consul  at  Basrah,  on  board. 

"  It  was  here  that  we  *  first  learned  the  true  State  of  the  case 
regarding  progress  made  on  the  Turkish  land-line  from  Fäo  to 
Baghdad.  This  line  had  been  completed  from  Fäo,  along  the 
right  or  western  bank  of  the  river  to  Kurna,  a  distance  of  100 
miles,  when  the  complications  with  the  Montefik  Arabs  put  a 
stop  to  all  further  progress  from  the  south.  In  a  tent  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  river  at  Fäo,  a  temporary  office  had  been 
established  at  the  terminus  of  this  line ;  and  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  this  office  was  in  communication  with  Basrah. 

"  Our  first  object,  of  course,  was  to  bring  the  cable  from  the 
Khor  Abdullah,  across  the  intervening  tracts  of  water,  shoal, 
and  mud,  to  this  temporary  office,  and  the  requisite  preliniinary 
survey  was  at  once  comraenced.  The  result  went  to  prove  that 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  were  of  no  ordinary  character. 
To  make  this  clear,  however,  I  must  explain  that  in  calm 
weather,  and  with  any  ordinary  tide,  some  three  or  four  miles  of 
the  almost  perfectly  level  mud  to  the  south  of  Fäo  (towards 
the  Khor  Abdullah),  is  uncovered  at  high  water,  and  a  further 
extent  of  11  or  2  miles  at  low  water,  while  the  bottom  slopes  so 
gradually  that  not  even  small  boats  can  at  any  time  approach 
within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the  uncovered  portion. 

"  Strong  wind  from  the  south-east,  however,  is  always  suffi- 
cient  to  bring  the  sea  at  high  water,  over  the  whole  extent,  up 
even  to  the  date  gardens  at  Fäo  itself.  And  the  result  of  this 
is,  to  reduce  to  a  soft,  greasy  mud,  in  which  one  sinks  deep  at 
every  step,  the  whole  of  the  surface  that  may  previously  have 
been  dried  and  hardened  by  the  sun.  Bad  as  the  portions  thus 
become  that  are  only  occasionally  flooded,  they  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  wretched  and  almost  impassable  tract  lying 
between  ordinary  high-water  mark,  and  the  point  where  boats 
first  ground  when  Coming  in  towards  the  shore.  In  parts  of 
this,  those  who  were  empjoyed  in  landing  the  cable,  sank  so 
deeply,  when  standing  upright,  that  they  were  compelled,  as  the 
only  practicable  mode  of  progression,  to  throw  themselves  down, 
and  to  crawl  like  turtle  over  the  half  liquid  mud. 
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"  Wheu  this  tract  was  first  crossed,  by  Sir  C.  Briglit  and 
myself,  a  few  days  only  before  the  cable  was  actually  brought  in, 
there  was  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  landing,  but  a  strong 
south-easterly  wind,  occurring  in  the  interval,  had  flooded  the 
flats  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  increased  all  the  difticulties  most 
seriously. 

"The  method  ultimately  adopted  for  landing  the  cable  was 
this : — A  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  the  point  where  the 
Amberwitch  was  compelled  to  anchor  in  approaching  the  shore, 
to  a  point  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  mean  high- 
water  mark,  was  coiled  away  in  the  paddle-box  boats  of  the 
Zenobia,  and  paid  out  in  the  direction  of  the  shore.  On  reaching 
their  own  draught  of  water,  these  boats  were  still  pushed  on,  as 
far  as  possible,  over  the  softer  parts  of  partially  flooded  mud ; 
and  the  cable  ultimately  left  in  them,  was  then  turned  over  in  a 
bight  and  carried  or  dragged  by  manual  labour,  until  extended 
in  a  straight  line  as  far  in  shore  as  it  would  reach.  The 
Amberwitch  with  several  miles  of  cable  on  board  (forming  part 
of  the  same  length  thus  lauded  from  the  boats),  afterwards 
steamed  out  to  where  the  Assaye  lay,  paying  out  the  cable  as 
she  went  and  joining  the  extremity  to  that  of  the  Bushahr 
cable  which  had  previously  been  buoyed  and  shipped  from  the 
Assaye. 

"  The  Operation  thus  described,  did  not,  however,  take  place 
until  the  5th  April,  nor  until  the  work  of  completing  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  line,  through  the  long  stretch  of  mud 
flats  leading  up  to  Fäo,  had  also  been  provided  for  in  the 
following  mamier : — 

"  About  4  miles  of  cable  were  transferred  on  the  3 Ist  March 
from  the  Assaye  to  the  river  steamer  Comct,  and  conveyed  in  her 
from  the  Khor  Abdullah  to  a  point  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Shatt-el-Arab,  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Fäo,  where  it  was 
cut  into  lengths,  and  landed  piecemeal,  each  length  weighing 
about  five  tons  and  measuring  more  than  a  mile. 

"  These  lengths  were  then  successively  carried  or  dragged,  by 
manual  labour,  across  the  flats  to  that  part  of  the  line  where 
each  portion  was  required. 
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"  At  first  exarnining  the  ground  on  the  28th  March,  I  had 
arranged,  with  the  Vice-Consul's  assistance,  that  all  the  available 
Arab  population  of  the  neighbourhood,  numbering  some  300 
men,  should  be  got  together  and  einployed  daily  tili  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  work.  As  a  first  Operation  these  inen  were  set  to 
work  to  dig  a  trench  2£  feet  deep  for  the  cable,  which  was  to 
extend  through  the  mud  flats  from  Fäo  for  upwards  of  3£  miles 
to  the  propo3ed  landing  place  in  the  Khor  Abdullah.  Colonel 
Goldsmid  .  .  .  volunteered  to  direct  this  work,  and  at  once 
took  up  his  quarters  in  a  tent  on  the  mud  flats.  On  the  30th 
March,  Captain  Bradshaw  joined  liim  and  undertook  the  control 
of  the  working  parties  employed  in  dragging  across  the  flat  the 
several  short  sections  of  cable,  as  each  was  landed  from  the 
Com  et. 

"  In  this  way  the  total  length  required  for  the  shore  connec- 
tions,  weighing  no  less  than  16  tons  in  all,  was  at  last  brought 
into  position,  the  several  lengths  carefully  joined  and  spliced, 
and  the  whole  covered  in,  in  the  bottom  of  the  wet  trench  above 
referred  to. 

"  On  the  8th  April  the  connection  between  the  Submarine 
Cable  and  the  temporary  office  at  Fäo  was  completed ;  and  the 
pledge  long  before  entered  into  by  the  British  Government,  to 
connect  the  Indian  with  the  Turkish  Lines,  was  at  length 
fulfilled."1 

The  diary  of  one  of  the  officers  named  in  the  above 
extracts  will  form  an  appropriate  Supplement  to  the 
narrative  of  proceedings  at  Fäo. 

"March  28. — Invitation  to  go  on  board  the  Victoria  this 
morning,  for  a  trip  to  Fäo,  landing  on  the  river  side.  Start 
off  with  Captain  S.  accordingly,  and  after  some  diflßculty 
occasioned  by  the  unsteady  and  unceremonious  movements 
of  the  steamer,  we  manage  to  board  her.  Meet  Colonel  S., 
B.,  and  Sir  C.   B.     Beach  our  new  anchorage  early  in  the 

1  Lieut.-Colonel  P.  Stewart  to  Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay,  dated 
Bombay,  June  11,  1864. 
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afternoon,  proceed  on  board  the  Comet,  and  land  with  B. 
and  J.  By  aid  of  a  canoe  we  make  our  way  into  the  Fort ; 
but  on  striking  off  to  seaward,  get  into  a  muddy  dilemma.  One 
or  two  of  us  take  off  shoes  and  stockings  and  plunge  in.  All 
very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  soft  mud ;  but  not  so  for  the 
hard  baked  soil,  which  cuts  unmercifully  into  the  feet.  Walk 
some  four  miles  and  get  well  out  to  sea,  facing  our  old  anchor- 
age,  and  seeing  the  ships  about  seven  miles  off  in  the  Khor 
Abdullab.  Colonel  S.  and  Sir  C.  B.  out  the  furtliest,  but  all 
have  a  pretty  good  spell. 

"  March  29. — French  gunboat  Surcouf  comes  down  froin 
Basrah  to-day,  and  a  smart  little  vessel  she  is.  Visit  from  the 
Captain,  with  whom  held  long  discussion.  S.  wishes  a  little 
work  done  on  shore,  to  which  I  readily  accede  :  am  to  take  up 
quarters  in  the  Hyderabad  Fiat.  Proceed  thither,  leave  traps 
and  J.'s  saddle  to  be  used  in  case  of  need.  Two  Europeans  are 
in  charge  of  Fiat,  and  her  Lascar  crew  consists  of  about  twenty 
men.  Land  and  find  Telegraph  Sergeant,  who  gets  nie  some 
Arabs  to  carry  a  tent  to  a  point  about  half-way  between  the  Fort 
and  high-water  mark,  and  go  down  to  previous  day's  ground. 
Mark  out  roughly  proposed  line  of  trench,  and  pitch  tent-pole 
with  fly  wrapped  round.  Wind  too  strong  to  pitch,  and  leave 
the  whole  in  security ;  besides,  it  gives  a  fair  mark  as  it  is. 
Coolies  ordered  for  the  morning  to  commence  digging.  Back 
to  Fiat  for  dinner,  consisting  of  very  tough,  stringy  junk  and 
hard  biscuit,  the  last  serving  as  fork  to  the  one  knife  lent  by 
sailors.     S.  had  provided  li^uor,  and  coffee  was  procurable. 

"March  30. — At  work  early  in  the  morning,  having  filled 
pockets  with  biscuits  for  the  day,  and  drunk  a  bowl  of  coffee  on 
starting.  Arab  labourers  assembled  in  a  party  of  some  200, 
and  stirred  themselves  with  right  good  will.  Preceded  W.,  and 
with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  Arabs  threw  up  a  few  mounds  of 
earth  along  proposed  line  of  trench.  Scarcely  waiting  for 
Orders,  the  men  at  once  saw  the  meaning,  and  commenced 
digging  in  earnest.  On  W.\s  arrival,  they  were  divided  into 
small  parties,  and  the  work  progressed  cheerily,  he  lining  out 
in  due  form  on  my  base  given.    Day  hot  and  no  shelter  but  the 
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shrouded  tent-pole.  In  the  afternoon  observed  a  move  froin 
the  shipping,  and  the  Coniet  soon  approached  the  shore.  In 
due  time  she  anchored,  and  lowered  her  boats.  Figures  were 
seen  to  enter,  and  they  pushed  off.  Went  out  to  meet  the  new 
comers,  and  had  the  happiness  of  recognising  among  those  who 
appeared,  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  B.,  and  Sir  C.  B.,  with 
Colonel  S.  A  few  words  in  very  deep  mud  were  exchanged : 
our  work  was  explained  and  approved,  and  we  separated,  I 
securing  B.  for  residence  on  shore.  S.  and  Sir  C.  B.  returned 
to  their  boat  and  reached  the  Comet  again  with  some  difficulty : 
B.'s  servant  and  kit  were  obtained,  and  he  and  I  made  for  the 
Fiat  and  dinner.  Tired  and  somewhat  done  by  heat  and  fasting ; 
but  the  presence  of  a  cheery  companion  more  beneficial  than 
Philippe's  best  dishes.  Mutton  to-day,  which  is  a  decided  im- 
provement ;  but  biscuit  still  answers  the  purpose  of  a  fork. 
Before  leaving  the  trench,  Arabs  favoured  us  with  a  war-dance, 
a  truly  characteristic  wind-up  to  their  day's  work.  We  agreed 
tliat  a  regiment  of  such  fellows,  especially  if  organized,  drilled 
and  disciplined,  would  be  no  mean  opponents  on  a  battle-field. 
Get  on  famously  with  them ;  though  they  are  very  different 
from  our  Muslim  and  Hindu  subjects  in  India. 

"  March  31. — On  shore  early ;  B.  and  I  Walking  down  to 
the  tent-pole,  after  a  hurried  cup  of  coffee,  biscuit,  and  so  forth, 
in  the  Fiat.  Find  the  men  assembled  in  fair  numbers,  and  at 
work  as  before.  .  .  .  These  Arabs  are  stränge  fellows.  One 
man  who  calls  himself  my  comrade  (raßk),  but  whose  friendship 
I  am  not  over  disposed  to  reciprocate,  asked  me  for  some  arsenic 
(süm).  '  Süm-ul-farr  ? '  said  I,  to  identify  the  actual  poison.1 
'  Yes/  said  he.  I  questioned  him  on  what  he  wanted  to  do 
with  it.  '  It  is  not  for  myself,'  he  replied ;  '  but  for  a  friend 
who  needs  it  greatly:  he  wishes  to  die/  I  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  him  that  such  a  notion  was  wrong,  and  the  sooner 
bis  friend  got  over  it  the  better.  '  Ah  but/  he  continued  with 
a  sinile,  not  in  the  least  murderous  or  even  malicious,  '  I 
wish  him  to  die.'  Something  that  I  said  in  answer  to  this  last 
astonishing  remark  was  misapprehended,  but  brought  out  what 

1  Süm,  poison  ;  ifim-ul-farr,  poison.  of  rate,  or  areenic. 
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appeared  to  be  the  tnith.  '  He  has  a  beautiful  wife :  I  want 
her.  Oh,  she  is  so  charming;  and  I  am  so  fond  of  her/ 
Could  it  be  that  I  understood  aright,  and  that  here  was  a  man 
wishing  me  to  aid  him  in  getting  rid  of  a  fellow-creature,  that 
he  might  become  possessed  of  his  wife?  And  yet  he  looked  a 
mere  clown,  and  his  face  bore  no  clear  sign  of  vice.  I  expressed 
repugnance  at  the  notion,  and  would  have  no  more  to  say  to 
him.  He  tried  to  renew  the  conversation,  and  asked  for  a  little 
gunpowder.  This  I  refused  in  a  manner  to  show  that  its  appli- 
cation  was  mistrusted.  He  over  and  over  again  assured  me 
that  it  was  required  merely  for  shooting  birds,  but  to  no  avail. 
I  asked  this  mau's  name  in  order  to  note  him.  War-dance  this 
evening.  Endeavoured  to  kcep  the  Arabs  of  the  right  bank 
from  those  of  the  Persian  side  of  the  river,  as  flags  were  hoisted 
by  either  party,  and  a  row  threatened. 

"April  1. — Visited  by  J.  and  A.  at  our  encampment  this 
morning.  Our  night  in  the  tent  was  tolerable,  but  the  smell 
of  rank  seaweed,  or  something  similar,  and  a  strong  wind 
near  my  bed  kept  me  wakeful.  The  wind  setting  in  from  the 
S.E.  causes  us  to  strike  the  tent  in  the  afternoon,  and  remove 
to  the  Fort.  Had  some  idea  of  selecting  ground  outside  the 
walls,  but  the  overflow  from  the  river,  as  also  a  wish  to  prove 
the  Fort  as  a  dwelling-place,  overrule  it.  B.  continues  his 
survey,  and  the  trench  goes  on  merrily  and  well.  We  dine  on 
board  the  Comct,  and  Assayc's  boat  takes  us  back  at  night  to 
the  shore.  In  endeavouring  to  get  a  '  back '  on  to  the  jetty, 
both  B.  and  I  are  plunged  into  the  deep  mud  alongside. 
Manage  to  find  our  way  to  the  tent  in  the  Fort.  This  said 
Fort  is  an  old  tumble-down  mud  building,1  rising  from  a  swamp, 
used  as  a  burial-ground,  and  not  for  that  alone.  We  select  the 
driest,  most  wholesome,  and  most  convenient-looking  spot  for 
pitching  in.  Beside  us  is  a  huge  flagstaff  recently  erected  by 
our  own  people.  It  is  not,  however,  deeply  imbedded,  and  a 
strong  north-wester  might  send  it  in  our  direction. 

"  April  2. — Come  down  early  this  morning  to  the  Comet's 
anchorage,  to  see  about  landing  a  mile  and  a  half  of  cable 

1  See  Illustration,  page  95. 
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from  that  yessel.  Dclay  took  place,  annoyance  ensued,  and  to 
aggravate  the  position,  some  two  or  three  hundred  Arabs, 
dodging  nie  about  for  Orders,  were  only  too  ready  to  idle  away 
their  pay  in  war-dances.  After  some  consultation,  asked  B. 
to  take  his  steainer  to  a  point  a  little  lower  down  the  river, 
more  appropriate  for  landing  the  cable  and  carrying  it  across 
to  the  trench,  and  dismissed  the  Arabs  to  their  usual  occupa- 
tion  of  digging  or  Clearing. 

"Api*il  3. — B.  and  I  slept  last  night  on  board  the    Comet 
to  be  ready  this  morning  for  what  wc  had  to  do.     This  cable- 
landing  is  an  intricate  affair.      A  mile   may  be  reckoned  to 
weigh  3f  tons,  the  mile  and  a  half  5|ths  tons  =  12,600  lbs.    We 
had  to  land  thi3  much  on  a  bank  for  which  the  word  '  muddy  ' 
is  no  description.      It  was  a  swamp,  and  at  this  season  con- 
stantly  under  water.     The  cable  was  drawn  out  of  the  Comet 
over  an  apparatus  called  a  '  Fairweather/  and  coiled  by  the  Arabs 
on  the  bank.     One  coil  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  completed, 
a  second  was  commenced,  and  a  bight  left  between  the  two. 
When  the  whole  was  landed,  it  had  to  be  dragged  out  to  the 
open  beach  where  was  the  trench ;  but  to  get  at  this  open  space 
was  not  so  easy,  for  it  had  to  be  passed  up  a  shallow  creek 
and  a  kind  of  lane,  between  a  long  niound  and  a  farmhouse, 
and   over  a  big  boat  and  mud   embankments.     And  now  as 
regards  the  Arabs.     Muhammad,  on  Coming  on  board,  informed 
me  that  the  Doäsir  raen-,  or  those  living  near  at  hand,  refused 
to  work  without  the  promise  of  double  pay,  as  cable-dragging 
was  very  different  from  ordinary  labour ;  but  that  the  Fäo  men 
had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject.     The  rejection  of  this  claim 
was  of  little  avail ;  for  scarcely  had  we  got  the  cable  uncoiled 
from  the  banks  when  the  labourers,  as  a  body,  gave  up  and 
vowed  they  could  not  undertake  the  job.     Vain  were  shouts, 
vain  were  protests  :   order  and  discipline  could   not   thus   be 
restored.     A  consultation  with   B.  resulted  in  a  promise  to 
give  double  wages,  that  is,  two  Shillings  per  man,  if  the  cable 
were  carried  to  its  destination  by  the  evening,    This  promise 
had  the  desircd  effect,  and  the  men  returned  to  the  charge. 
But  day  closed,  and  the  cable  was  far  from  its  proposed  bed. 
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The  top,  and  nearest  part  of  the  trench,  was  perhaps  little  short 
of  two  miles  froni  the  Comet ;  and  the  cable  had  to  be  stretched 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  seaward. 

"April  4. — Ailing  last  night  and  slept  on  board.  On  shore 
after  breakfast,  and  find  that  B.  has  worked  well  in  bring- 
ing  up  the  narrow  bight  of  the  cable  up  the  creek,  and  getting 
its  extreme  left  toward  the  sea.  Set  to  work  with  W.,  and 
by  dint  of  encouragement  in  various  fornis  manage  to  get  in 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  trench  before 
striking  work,  but  not  to  imbed  it  altogether :  Mr.  N., 
engineer  of  the  Comet,  and  the  three  Europeans,  all  lending  a 
hand  with  efficiency.  They  thought  I  allowed  the  Arabs  to 
knock  off  work  too  soon ;  but  my  ideas  differ  from  theirs  on 
the  subject.  These  men  must  be  humoured  for  an  emergency, 
and  the  present  work  is  emergent.  We  cannot  treat  emergencies 
as  eveiy-day  occurrences  ;  nor  do  we  as  a  rule.  They  were 
paid  their  rupee,  and  told  that  the  double  wages  should  not 
be  given  to-morrow,  if  the  whole  cable  were  not  imbedded. 
Directed  for  to-morrow  the  labourers  to  be  divided  in  three 
parties ;  one  to  the  right  under  E.,  the  foreman,  who  was 
to  superintend  laying  the  cable  in  the  trench  as  it  came  up  ; 
one  in  the  centre  under  W. ;  and  one  to  the  left  under  the 
foreman 's  two  assistants.  Endeavoured  to  dissuade  these  honest 
Europeans  from  risking  health  and  life  by  working  in  light 
forage  caps  under  a  burning  sun.  Nuinber  of  labourers  entered 
at  229,  one  more  than  yesterday.  We  must  hasten  our  work, 
for  the  south-easters  are  setting  in  and  bring  up  the  water  to  a 
great  extent.  This  said  wind  has  caused  my  legs  to  smart  con- 
siderably,  and  I  have  scarcely  a  shoe  left  to  stand  in.  A  pair 
of  prettily-worked  slippers  had  sunk  so  deep  in  the  mud  last 
Saturday,  that  they  were  recovered  only  for  presentation  to  a 
Mosuli  sailor. 

"  April  5. — H.M.S.  Vigilant  arrived  in  the  river  to-day ;  also 
the  Coromandel.  Dined  on  board  the  latter.  The  day's  work 
had  been  well,  smartly,  and  quickly  done.  I  think  it  was  about 
1  p.m.,  when  we  had  progressed  towards  completion,  that  what 
had  appeared  to  be  two  black  chests  floating  in  the  mirage, 
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proved  to  be  the  boats  of  the  Ambencntch  actually  landing  the 
cable  from  the  Assaye  to  join  our  mile  and  a  half  about  being 
imbedded.  We  had  just  finished  laying  the  whole  of  our  piece 
and  disposiiig  of  a  superfluous  length,  for  which  there  was  no 
room  in  the  trench,  when  we  descried  the  occupants  of  the 
boats  trying  to  land  their  bürden.  The  sight  was  curious. 
They  got  into  the  water,  perhaps  up  to  the  middle ;  but  the 
footing  was  so  uncertain  that  they  were  compelled,  after  a  time, 
to  crawL  Such  figures  as  they  eventually  appeared  baffle 
description.  There  were  S.,  Sir  C.  B.,  W.,  and  others.  Having 
brought  in  the  cable  to  a  certain  point,  they  left  it  with 
the  splicers,  and  with  an  intimation  that  two  rupees  (four 
Shillings)  would  be  given  to  those  men  who  would  bring  the 
two  ends  together — that  is,  the  sea-end  to  the  shore-end.  The 
distance  was  not  great,  but  the  work  was  by  no  means  easy.  I 
gave  the  signal,  passed  the  word  for  double  wages,  and  down 
came  the  Arabs  like  a  volley  of  grape.  Into  the  water  they 
plunged,  and  at  last  seized  the  looked-for  cable.  They  slipped 
— they  floundered — but  kept  bravely  at  work;  tili  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  came  on,  which  seemed  to  shake  them  in  their 
resolution.  The  lightning  flashed  vividly,  though  in  broad  day ; 
the  rain  feil  in  immense  drops ;  at  length  the  struggling  Arabs 
gave  way  and  abandoned  the  cable,  at,  perhaps,  three  hundred 
yards  short  of  the  mark  of  junction  ! 

"  April  6. — Go  down  with  Sir  C.  B.  in  the  morning  to 
the  sea-shore — he  to  make  bis  way  to  the  Ambcrwitch,  I  to 
dispose  of  the  workmen.  No  Arabs  collected  at  the  tents  where 
I  had  arranged  to  meet  them  with  the  previous  day's  wages  ; 
nor  had  they  gone  down  to  the  scene  of  the  unfinished  work  of 
the  evening.  The  whole  party  were  found  just  where  they  were 
not  required,  in  the  middle  of  the  trench,  busily  engaged  in  the 
easy  occupation  of  throwing  earth  over  the  imbedded  cable. 
.  .  .  Never  had  I  a  much  more  difficult  piece  of  diplomacy  to 
execute  than  now.  It  was  quite  a  scene.  I  ordered  them 
down  to  their  work  at  the  sea,  promising  that,  if  they  brought 
in  the  cable  at  oncc,  and  continued  the  burying  Operation  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  they  should  receive  a  rupee  extra  to  the 
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pay  of  the  day  before.  Some  would ;  some  would  not.  I 
grew  angry ;  feigning  perhaps  a  certain  excess  of  indignation, 
in  urging  that  they  had  blackened  my  face,  while  on  my  part  I 
Lad  been  doing  all  to  oblige  ihem !  One  or  two  carae  up  to 
speak  to  me.  I  turned  away  and  walked  further  oflf.  They  sat 
down  in  whispering  or  sullen  groups.  One  party  went  off  a 
little  way  and  danced  a  war-dance  !  '  So/  said  I, '  this  is  the 
way  you  beliave,  because  you  have  not  had  your  money  of 
yesterday.  I  will  send  for  the  rupees  at  once.  They  are  in  my 
tefit.  But  this  is  not  what  I  had  hoped  to  see.'  Sent  for  the 
money  to  the  tent  in  the  Fort ;  but  still  they  were  sulky.  Moving 
away  from  the  Persian  clique,  who  professed  to  be  disobedient 
on  compulsion  only,  not  daring  to  act  without  the  consent  of  the 
Arabs,  I  addressed  myself  at  length  to  the  latter.  The  great  diffi- 
culty  seeined  to  be  the  continuance  of  work  when  once  they  had 
got  in  the  cable.  The  matter  was  very  urgent ;  the  splicers  had 
come  down  with  their  tools,  men  available  for  the  work  were 
drawn  together  on  the  spot :  I  agreed  to  give  the  rupee  on  cotn- 
pletion  of  this  particular  duty.  Instantly  a  marvellous  activity 
was  evident  in  the  crowd.  They  stripped  themselves  half  naked, 
sprang  rather  than  ran  their  mile  or  more  to  the  well-known 
spot,  regardless  of  mud  and  waves,  quickly  found  the  cable's 
end,  and  brought  in  their  charge  with  a  war-dance.  I 
handed  it  to  the  splicers,  and  thus  was  Turkish  Arabia  linked 
to  Bombay ! " 

There  was  yct  more  cable  to  be  buried  in  the  inner 
line  of  ditch  which  had  been  continued  towards  the  Fort; 
aud  a  small  scction  would  thence  be  required  to  unite 
it  to  the  laud-line  ;  and  although  the  final  touches  to  the 
work  would  not  need  the  same  close  and  active  super- 
intendence  as  at  the  outset,  the  two  original  superinten- 
dents  would  have  to  pass  a  night  or  two  more  in  the 
small  tent  within  the  low  wralls.  The  Journal  may,  how- 
ever,  be  closed  with  one  brief  additional  extract : — 

"April  7. — An  Arab  whom  I  made  an  A.D.C.  was  talking 
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Strange  things  a  day  or  two  ago.  He  was  most  anxious  to 
kiiow  about  our  relations  with  Turkey  as  regards  telegraph 
expenditure  and  profits.  One  of  Ins  questions  was  quaint: 
'They  do  say  that  there  is  no  such  person  as  the  Sultan  of 
Roum  (Turkey)  :  that  is,  there  was  such  a  person,  but  he  was 
carried  away  by  the  English.  Is  it  so  ? '  I  explaiued  to  him 
the  story  of  the  Crimean  War,  in  refutation  of  so  extravagant 
a  fable.  He  siuiled,  and  said  that  this  was  what  some  people 
had  told  him :  he  was  ignorant  and  wanted  information.  He 
said,  moreover,  that  he  had  understood  France  was  a  greater 
nation  than  England.  Meeting  the  argument  as  applying  to 
territorial  space,  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  England  was  rieh 
in  outlying  possessions,  and  instanced  Hindustan  as  an  un- 
deniable  argument  in  favour  of  her  power  and  greatness." 

The  number  of  labourers  presenting  themselves  for 
employment  kept  steadily  on  the  increase.  On  the  5th 
April  there  were  242  ;  on  the  6th,  287 ;  on  the  7th,  306, 
and  on  the  8th,  352.  The  next  day  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated  the  special  nature  of  the  work.  When 
the  superintending  officers  returned  to  their  tent  in  the 
afternoon,  they  found  half-a-dozen  of  Champagne,  a  huge 
Joint  of  wild  hog,  and  the  following  letter  in  pencil : — 

"  Coromandel,  April  9th. 
"  MY  DEAR  G., 

"  I  send  a  very  solid  piece  of  wild  boar  and  some  Cham- 
pagne for  you  and  B.,  to  drink  good  luck  to  the  cable  with, 
as  you  cannot  be  here.   We  are  going  to  have  a  salute  and  dress 

ships  at  noon.     Hurrah ! ! ! 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  C.  B." 

The  writer  of  these  ,pages  has  much  of  pleasant 
rernembrance  in  the  days  passed  on  the  monotonous  sea- 
shore  and  amid  the  dilapidated  outbuildings  of  Fäo,  or 
Fava,  a  place  barely  existing  but  for  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  Station.  Swamps,  flats,  ditches,  here  and  there 
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a  dwarf  tree  or  shrab ;  men  and  things  disturbed  and 
exaggerated  by  a  marvellous  mirage :  such  was  indeed 
the  scene  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab  and  Khor 
Abdullah.  The  inhabiüints,  however,  are  the  prominent 
feature,  especially  the  Arab  and  Persian-Arab  workmen, 
accustomed,  during  the  busy  day,  to  obey  the  varied  ex- 
pressions  "  Imshi,,,  *  "  Zor  bakash," 2 "  Couie  along,  Jack," 
uttered  by  stranger  lips ;  and  evening  after  evening  to 
form  in  cheerful  rings,  each  man  to  receive  his  day's 
wages.  Men  in  physical  strength  and  build,  children  in 
mind  and  morale,  with  notions  which  must  be  stränge, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  repugnant  to  civilization,  they 
would  soon  make  admirable  soldiers,  if  not  quite  trust- 
worthy  men.  But  in  this  latter  respect  much  might  be 
said  on  their  behalf,  in  excuse  for  the  present,  and  in 
hope  for  the  future.  If  the  remarkable  grouping  and 
precision  of  the  war-dance  teil  a  tale  of  habitual  feud 
and  feudal  Organization,  the  fact  that  this  same  war- 
dance  affords  an  outlet  to  exuberance  of  temper,  and  may 
be  resorted  to  in  such  sense,  when  ealmer  deliberation 
would  result  in  violence,  is  evidence  of  a  more  satisfac- 
tory  kind.  The  enemies  of  ordinary  life  in  the  civilized 
world  would  porhaps  find  a  safer  vent  to  their  bitterness 
by  dancing  otf  incipient  aniinosities,  than  in  resorting 
to  the  more  common  yet  scan!ely  more  dignified  way  of 
cherLshing  them  by  übel  and  misreprescntation. 

Before  concluding  the  present  chapter  it  will  be  well 
to  record  the  discovery  and  correction  of  an  early  flaw 
in  the  cable.  This  became  apparent  in  the  short  section 
between  Fäo  and  Bushahr  on  the  second  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  vessels  in  the  Khor  Abdullah.  It  was  ex- 
plained  by  Colonel  Stewart  as  follows  :-■- 

1  Arahic,  u  Cict  on."  *  rotbinn,  "  Pull  hard." 
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"The  copper  conductor  adopted  in  the  Persian  Gulf  cable 
differs  considerably  from  any  previously  used.  Though  ap- 
parently  a  single  solid  wire,  it  is  in  reality  composed  of  four 
different  longitudinal  pieces,  arranged  within  and  exactly  fit- 
ting  an  outer  cylindrical  tube.  These  different  component 
parts  are  fitted  together  in  the  manufactory,  so  as  to  form  a 
short,  thick  rod,  which  is  afterwards  lengthened  out  into  wire 
while  being  rolled  or  drawn  down  to  the  required  diameter. 

"  The  manufacture  of  wire  such  as  this,  on  a  large  scale,  was 
entirely  novel ;  more  than  one  important  irnprovement  was 
introduced  soon  after  commencing  the  work,  and  tended,  by 
increasing  the  toughness  of  the  wire,  to  reduee  the  probability 
of  fracture  in  the  conductor :  but  in  that  part  of  the  cable  wrhich 
was  first  manufactured  (and  which  was  ultimately  included  in 
the  length  laid  from  Bushahr  to  Fäo),  these  improvements  were 
wanting.  It  now  appears  that  in  the  earlier  processes  of  mauu- 
facturing  the  cable,  and  probably  before  the  core  left  the  works 
of  the  Gutta-percha  Company,  the  conductor  must  at  one  point 
in  this  section  have  been  broken  across  accidentally.  But  as 
the  broken  ends  remained  in  contact,  the  electrical  continuity 
of  the  conductor  was  unaffected,  until  when  the  cable  was  sub- 
merged,  the  reduction  of  temperature,  gradually  affecting  and 
contracting  the  copper  wire,  sufficed  to  separate  the  broken 
ends,  and  thus  prevent  entirely  the  passage  of  electrical 
currents."  1 

Mr.  F.  C.  Webb,  the  senior  öf  Sir  C.  Bright's  engineer- 
ing  staff,  proceeded  with  Mr.  Laws,  in  charge  of  the  elec- 
trical tests,  to  the  spot  where  the  latter  had  ascertained 
by  observations  that  the  conductor  had  parted,  and 
effected  a  repair  of  the  defect  with  a  rapidity  and 
certainty  which  Colonel  Stewart  justly  considered  "  a 
most  conclusive  proof  of  the  thorough  efficiency  with 
which  the  duties  of  the  officers,  responsible  for  different 

1  Lient. -Colonel  Patrick  Stewart  to  Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay, 
June  11,  1864. 

N    2 
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parts  of  the  work,  had  been  performed."  He  added, 
"  The  position  of  the  fault  was  calculated  and  laid  down 
with  a  nicety  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  The 
course  of  the  cable  was  so  accurately  defined  by  the 
surveying  officers,  and  the  vessels  sent  on  the  repairing 
trip  so  skilfully  navigated,  that  the  buoy  intended  to 
show  the  presumed  position  of  the  fault  was  actually  laid 
down  by  the  Zenobia  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  its  true  position. 

"  But  for  the  occurrence  of  tliis  accidental  defect,  no 
practical  demonstration  of  the  unceasing  care  with  which 
every  part  of  the  work  was  performed  by  the  officers  I 
refer  to  would  have  been  afforded  ;  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  I  now  invite  the  special  attention 
of  Government  to  the  only  occurrence  during  the  whole 
of  the  Operations,  that  might  at  first  sight  have  suggested 
doubts  as  to  the  permanency  or  efficiency  of  the  Sub- 
marine line.,, 

In  the  clear  and  concise  narration  submitted  for 
Colonel  Stewarts  information,  and  which  accompanied 
his  first  quoted  report  to  Government,  Mr.  Webb  re- 
marks  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  repairs  were 
executed  was  due  to  the  accuracy  of  the  tests  taken  by 
Mr.  Laws,  the  manner  in  which  the  position  of  the  cable 
had  been  laid  down  by  Captain  Bradshaw  and  Mr. 
Young,  the  accuracy  of  the  position  taken  up  by  Captain 
Stiffe  (as  also  other  assistance  rendered  by  that  officer), 
and  the  hard  work  and  zeal  of  the  foremen  and  men 
employed  under  exceptionally  trying  circumstances.  He 
might  further  have  attributed  much  of  the  result  to  his 
own  skill  and  management,  without  departure  from  the 
strictest  veracity. 

It  now  remains  only  to  be  stated  that  the  section  of 
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table  between  Gwädar  aud  Karäcbi,  alternative  to  the 
land  line  connecting  these  atationa,  was  aucceaafully  laid 
by  Mr.  Webb  and  his  able  asaiatante  out  of  the  Assaye 
and  Co&patrick,  aided  by  the  steamera  Zenobia,  Amber- 
witch,  and  Sind,  between  the  28th  April  and  16th  May 
of  thia  same  year  1864. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PERSIAN    LAND    LINES. — COLONEL    STEWART^     REPORT    OF 
THE    COUNTRY. — NEGOTIATIONS  WITH    THE  SHAH. — THE 

FIRST  LINE  AND  WIRE. — TURCO-PERSIAN  CONVENTION. 

OPENJNG  OF  TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION. — DEATH    OF 
COLONEL   STEWART. 

It  l)ehoves  us  to  revert  to  a  period  more  thau  two  years 
antecedent  to  that  marking  the  complction  of  the  first 
cable  communication  bctween  India  and  Turkey.  Mention 
has  been  made  in  aprevious  chapter  tkat  Colonel  Patrick 
Stewart  had  arrived  at  ßushahr  in  progress  to  tke  Persian 
capital,  when  he  reported  on  the  respeetive  merite  of  a 
land  and  sea  line  of  telegrapb,  to  connect  our  Eastern 
Empire  with  the  more  western  States  of  Asia.  After  a 
stay  of  six  days  in  that  ungenial  port,  he  started  for 
his  inland  journey  on  the  Cth  April,  accompanied  by 
his  assistant,  Lieut.  John  Underwood  Champain,  R.E., 
an  officer  who  had  rendered  his  country  much  hard  and 
honourable  service  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  was  in 
every  way  qualified  by  nature  and  habit  to  be  what  is 
aptly  called  a  "  right-hand  man  "  to  his  young  chief. 

A  review  of  the  report  to  H.  B.  M.  Minister  at  Tehran, 
allusion  to  which  was  made  in  the  second  chapter,  will 
now  be  useful  and  appropriate  ;  and  time  and  experience 
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having  been  afforded  for  judgment  upon  the  recommen- 
dations  put  forward  by  one  visiting  Persia  for  the  first 
time,  but  keenly  alive  to  the  merits  of  the  case  on  the 
best  evidence  procurable,  the  test  of  soundness  or  other- 
wise  may  be  readily  applied. 

The  question  to  be  solved  on  commencement  of  Opera- 
tions was,  how  to  connect  Bushahr  by  telegraph  with 
Shiraz,  the  first  important  town  on  the  road  to  the 
capital  ?  There  were  two  routes,  one  by  Käzarun  to  the 
west,  of  165  miles,  and  one  by  Firuzabad  to  the  east,  of 
222  miles.  Colouel  Stewart  considered  the  former 
"  beyond  all  doubt  preferable."  It  was  more  frequented, 
and  consequently  more  safe.  The  Firuzabad  route  was 
represented  as  better  for  the  transport  of  artillery  and 
for  wheeled  conveyances  (of  wThich  none,  however,  were 
seen  by  the  travellers  from  the  coast  up  to  Tehran),  and 
might  be  so  even  for  heavily-laden  cameis  ;  but  the  poor 
supply  of  water,  timber,  and  forage,  as  well  as  the 
greater  distance,  were  on  the  other  band  valid  objections. 
Colonel  Stewart  himself  proceeded  aecordingly  by 
Käzarun,  arriving  at  Shiraz  on  the  18th  April. 

"  Immediately  on  leaving  Bushahr,"  to  quote  Stewarts  own 
words,  in  describing  this  section  of  his  route,  '^a  circuit  is 
niade  to  the  S.E.  to  avoid  the  arm  of  the  sea  lying  between  the 
Bushahr  promontory  and  the  mainland.  Here  there  is  an 
extensive  tract  of  salt  marsh  which  continues  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  desolate  village  of  Chähgodak.  From  this  point  to 
Däliki,  nearly  sixty  miles  from  Bushahr,  the  road  passes  over  a 
tolerably  fertile  aud  undulating  piain,  dotted  with  several  large 
plantations  of  date-trees,  and  with  flourishing  villages  here  and 
there.  Near  Däliki,  as  the  mountains  are  approached,  the  ground 
becomes  broken  by  strong  water-courses  and  ravines.  The 
village,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  bare  western  face  of  the  first 
cham  of  hüls,  is  an  inconsiderable  place,  aud  reniarkable  only  for 
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the  sulphurous  streanis  and  thc  Springs  of  naphtha  in  its  neigh- 
bourliood.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  abundant  produce  of 
these  Springs  might  be  tumed  to  most  valuable  account,  here 
and  elsewhere,  in  preparing  timber  and  proiecting  it  both  from 
natural  decay  and  the  ravages  of  insects.  Naphtha  is  nowhere  eise 
so  plentiful  as  here,  but  it  is  found  in  many  parte  of  the  route 
about  to  be  describcd,  and  is  everywhere  collected  and  used  by 
the  Persians,  solely  as  an  external  reniedy  for  sores  or  wounds  on 
cattle  and  horses.  From  its  position  \ve  were  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  heat  at  Däliki  in  the  summer  is  almost  unbearable.1 
"  Shortly  after  leaving  this  place  the  road  turns  to  the  right 
through  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  hüls,  whieh  are  here  composed  prin- 
cipally  of  sandstone  and  clay  slate,  and  almost  devoid  of  Vegeta- 
tion. After  some  mile  or  two  of  very  steep  and  rocky  ground,  the 
Däliki,  a  rapid,  brackish  river,  has  to  be  crossed  by  a  ford,2  soon 
after  which  commences  the  first  pass,  the  Kothai  Malu.     The 

1  I  had  rather  a  painful  experience  of  this  fact  when  sufFering  from  a 
sudden  siekness  witb  which  I  was  attacked  after  the  first  day's  march  from 
Bushahr.  The  heat  at  Barazjän,  and  some  sixteeii  miles  further  beyond  the 
village  of  Däliki,  was  indeed  something  to  be  remembered.  With  reference 
to  the  latter  occasion,  I  take  an  extrnct  froni  my  diary  of  June  1,  1871  : — 
"  The  sound  of  rashing  waters  among  the  rocks  and  ravines  was  pleasant  ; 
but  oh,  que  dirai-jc  de  la  chaleur  t  Undor  the  half  shadows  of  that  bridge 
we  experienced  the  hot  wind»  in  very  earnest,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
experience.  It  was  mnch  that  of  Shikarpur  and  Sakar,  and  of  the  hot  parts 
of  India,  but  without  the  relief  of  mess-rooms  or  the  füll  benefit  of  mess- 
servants  and  mcss-stores.  Cur  cots  were  pitched  for  a  great  part  of  the  time 
in  the  water  itself.  My  head  was  continually  bound  in  freshly-wetted  or 
soaked  handkerchiefs  ;  and  S.  and  L.,  younger  men,  and  perhaps  in  better 
health,  actually  lay  down  in  the  stream  with  their  clothes  on,  letting  them 
dry  afterwards  in  the  heatcd  atmosphere.  .  .  This  is  certainly  not  the 
country  to  travel  through  in  hot  weather.  The  thermometer  was  at  112°  in 
our  encamping  place." 

2  The  new  bridge  called  "  Pul  i  Musliir*'  was  under  completion  in  1871. 
It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher  up  the  stream  than  the  old  one,  of 
which  an  arch  yet  remains  ;  and  there  are  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  third 
bridge  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  new  one.  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  who 
was  here  in  1802,  says  nothing  of  these  ruins  or  of  a  bridge  at  all,  but 
notices  a  stone  building  which  he  was  infonned  had  been  the  residence  of  a 
European  whose  occupation  was  to  forward  packet«  from  Shiraz  to  the'sea- 
coast.     (u  Tour  to  Shiraz,  &t\,"  London,  1807.) 
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narrow  pathway,  raore  like  the  bed  of  a  torrent  than  a  road, 
leads  up  the  face  of  a  mountain  to  a  height  about  1,200  feet 
amonj*  huge  stones  and  rocks  which  render  the  ascent  far  from 
easy,  but  present  no  formidable  obstade  to  the  establishment 
of  a  telegraphic  line.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  pass  the 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  piain  of  Khisht  opens  out.  It  boasts 
of  several  villages  and  plantations  of  date-trees.  For  about  six 
miles  the  road  lies  across  this  piain,  then  for  a  rnile  or  two 
over  broken  ground  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Khisht  river,  which 
it  follows  closely  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  turns  abruptly  to 
the  right,  to  the  foot  of  the  second  pass,  or  Kothai  Kaniärij.  The 
path  ascends  this  by  a  series  of  short,  abrupt  zigzags,  and  on  the 
face  of  the  otherwise  inaccessible  mountain  with  a  deep  and 
dangerous  ravine  on  the  right.  These  hüls  are  almost  all  of 
limestone,  and  their  formation  is  most  extraordinary.  In  many 
cases  the  strata  are  nearly  vertical,  and  the  outlines  excessively 
grand  and  sublime.  This  pass,  though  not  so  long  as  the  first, 
is  perhaps-  more  dangerous,  notwithstanding  the  slight  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  smooth  the  track,  and  the  small 
parapets  which  have  been  built  here  and  there  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipices.  From  the  summit  of  this  pass  a  slight  descent 
leads  into  the  piain  of  Kamärij,  which  is  about  six  miles  in 
length  by  three  in  breadth,  and  extends  nearly  north-west  and 
south-east.  It  is  beautifully  green  and  level,  and  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains.  Date-groves  are 
now  no  longer  seen,  and  timber  is  very  scarce.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  basin  the  road  passes  through  a  rocky  defile 
in  the  hüls  .  .  .  and  again  descends  into  an  angle  of  the  extensive 
piain  or  Valley  of  Käzarun,  near  its  north-western  extremity, 
and  not  far  from  the  bed  of  the  Shäbur  river,  a  principal  tribu- 
tary  of  the  Khisht.  Shäbur  is  also  the  name  of  the  first  vülage 
reached  after  entering  this  piain.  It  lies  close  to  the  extremity 
of  an  almost  impassable  ränge  of  mountains,  to  turn  which  has 
been  the  main  object  of  the  general  dStour  to  the  north.  From 
this  point  (which  is  consequently  the  most  northern  of  the  whole 
route  to  Shiraz),  the  road  turns  to  the  south-east  and  leads  over 
a  fine  level  tract  of  well-watered  corn-fields  to  the  considerable 
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town  of  Käzarun,  distant  108  niiles  from  Buslialir.  The 
ränge  of  mountains  abovc  spoken  of,  which  bounds  Ulis  Valley 
on  the  south-west,  is  on  this  side  pretty  thickly  covered  witlv 
low  wood  ;  but  it  is  not  of  a  kind  that  eould  roadily  be  utilized 
for  a  telegraphic  line.  Xear  the  town  a  few  date  and  poplar- 
trees  are  found  within  tlie  garden  enclosures,  but  the  Valley 
itself  is  otlierwi.se  quite  destitute  of  tiinber.  From  Kazaruu,  the 
road  continues  for  ahout  seven  miles  along  the  piain :  it  theu 
crosses  hy  a  causeway  over  the  marshy  estuary  of  a  stream 
flowing  into  a  brackish  lake,  turns  to  the  left,1  and  approaches 
the  foot  of  the  tliiitl  pass,  or  'Kothai  Duklitar.'  This  pass, 
though  not  extensive,  is  verv  steep,  and  zigzags  abrupt ly  up  the 
face  of  a  mountain,  about  800  feet  high.  »Some  trouble  has  been 
taken,  however,  to  prevent  accidents  to  travellers  by  smoothing 
the  road  itself  to  a  eertain  exteutniid  hy  building  parapet  walls. 
Soon  after  reaching  the  top,  the  road  descends  into  the  beautiful 
vallev  of  Abdui,  whieh  is  covered  with  lVrsian  oaks  of  moderate 
size. 

Another  pass  of  considerable  height  now  presents 
itself ;  it  is  called  that  of  the  "  Pir  Z.m,"  or  Old  Woman, 
in  eontradistinction  probably  to  the  one  immediately 
preceding,  for  "  Dukhtar "  means  maiden  or  virgin. 
Stewart  describes  it  as  "  the  longcst  and  easiest  of  all  ;" 
but  the  aseent  to  the  michvay  caravans?rai,  reckoned  at 
5,750  feet  above  the  sea,  is  steep  and  stony,  nor  is  the 
sccond  half  to  be  readily  surmoimted  with  indifferent 
cattle.  The  sumniit  is  estimated  at  7,150  feet.  A  mule, 
or  the  native  "  yabu,"  is  better  perhaps  than  the  best 
horse  for  the  work  required.     The  report  says  : — 

"  The  hüls  here  are  covered  with  low  tives  and  bushes,  and 
the  cliniate  for  the  givater  part  of  the  year  must  be  exeessively 
cold.     After  crowning  a   ridge,  the  highest   point  of  the  whole 

1  This  point  is  mnrkerf  l>y  a  carvinn  in  the  rork,  nf  modern  «lato,  called  the 
"  Nakhshah-i-Tnimnr." 
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route,  one  desceuds  into  the  swampy  plain  of  Dastarjin.1  For 
six  miles  the  road  traverses  tliis  piain,  kceping  near  its  northern 
side  to  avoid  an  extensive  lake  which  occupies  the  lower  end  of 
the  Valley.  After  leaving  the  piain  there  is  another  slight  ascent 
and  a  series  of  windings  amongst  low  hüls  to  the  bed  of  a 
stream  flowing  towards  Sliiraz.  This  stream  nnist  occasionally 
be  formidable,  but  was  easily  forded  at  the  time  we  saw  it.  The 
country  is  quite  open  from  this  to  the  caravanserai  at  Khan-i- 
Zanian,  situated  on  a  tributary  to  the  above-mentioned  stream, 
and  about  thirty  miles  from  Shiraz.  The  road  onwards  has  a 
slight  gradual  descent  through  the  undulating  and  open  country, 
and  finally  leads  into  a  small  Valley  which  opens  out  into  the 
piain  of  »Sliiraz,  about  eight  miles  from  that  city." 

Descending  from  the  high  mountainous  country  to  the 
piain  of  Dastarjin,  the  stranger  will  be  Struck  with  the 
numbers  of  dwarf  oak-trees  observable  on  either  side. 
These,  though  somewhat  sparse  to  be  considered  forest, 
are  yet  sufficiently  compact  to  give  shelter  to  wild  beaste, 
and  the  lion  is  no  unfrequent  attendant  upon  the  passing 
traveller.  In  the  spring  of  1867  one  of  the  officers  of 
Royal  Engineers 2  connected  with  the  Persian  telegraph 
narrowly  escaped  serious  injury  from  the  onslaught  of 
this  formidable  foe.  He  was  riding  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  in  question  slightly  off  the  beaten  track,  with  no 
protective  weapons  but  a  pocket-pistol,  and  unprepared 
for  aggressive  man  or  beast,  when  he  observed  something 
like  a  lion  in  front  of  him.  The  intruder  showed  incli- 
nation  to  come  to  close  quarters,  and,  as  each  drew  nearer 
to  each,  kept  his  attention  upon  the  horse,  hovering 
about  the  startled  animal,  and  finally  assaulting  him 
from  behind.  The  horse  reared :  its  rider  leapt  to  the 
ground,  and  took  occasion  to  fire  his  two  weak  barreis  in 

1  I  am  tohl  on  goml  anthority  that  this  is  PrtÄht-i-arjin,  the  "  piain  of  the 
wiM  almontl."  *  Major  Oliver  St.  John,  R.K. 
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the  direction  of  bis  antagonist,  rather  to  scare  than  wound 
him.  But  the  lion  preferred  a  quadrupcd  to  a  man  in 
conflict ;  and  renewcd  his  attack  upon  the  horse  by  a 
second  spring,  using  his  elaws  with  effect  to  maintain 
his  position.  Away  went  horse  and  lion  too,  and  back 
went  the  officer  to  a  village  in  the  Dastarjin  piain,  in 
which  direction  the  assailant  and  assailed  had  dis- 
appeared  from  sight.  Night  ensued  ;  the  villagers  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  light  their  torches  and  go  in  quest 
of  the  lion  ;  but  his  coveted  prey  was  descried  the  next 
morning  at  large  in  the  plain,  and  recovered,  though 
sorely  disabled.  In  1871  I  was  riding  along  this  parti- 
cular  road,  and  thescene  of  this  adventure  was  pointed 
out  to  me  ;  also  a  tree  from  whicli  a  Persian  Ghulam  had 
shot  a  lion.  Many  of  the  tombstones  at  the  village  of 
Dastarjin  bear  rüde  and  eccentric  sculptures  of  the  king 
of  beasts. 

Colonel  Stewart,  considering  the  feasibility  of  erecting 
a  line  of  telegraph  on  the  route  traversed  up  to  Shiraz, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  passes  presented  no 
formidable  barrier  to  the  undertaking.  Gare  and  judg- 
ment  would  be  requisite  in  selecting  the  position  of  poste 
and  supports,  whicli  should  be  accessible  from  the  road 
amid  winter  snows  as  at  ordinary  seasons.  But  the  line 
once  constructed,  with  due  forethought  and  precaution, 
he  was  of  opiuion  there  were  "few  natural  agencies  to 
be  dreaded  as  likely  to  interfere  with  its  permanence." 
Regarding  materials  for  construction,  he  found  the  condi- 
tions  for  masonry  so  favourable  as  to  make  him  recom- 
mend  the  occasional  use  of  built  supports  ;  but  date-poles 
were  reädily  procurable  at  a  low  price  between  Bushahr 
and  Käzarun,  and  poplars  could  be  brought  from  Shiraz 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  naturally  grown  timber  eise- 
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where.  The  working  season  he  regulated  according  to 
locality  and  nature  of  occupation :  for  the  climate 
showed  marked  variations  in  this  particular  section,  and 
actual  construction  needed  allowances  not  applicable  to 
mere  conveyance  and  distribution  of  Stores.  He  discussed 
the  cost,  capabilities,  and  available  supplyof  mules,  which, 
as  the  most  approved  beast  of  bürden  in  those  parts, 
appeared  to  represent  the  fittest  means  of  transport  for 
telegraph  purposes.  His  calculation  was  that  each  mule 
would  carry  from  370  to  400  lbs.,  and  make  the  journey 
from  the  coast  to  Shiraz  in  12  days,  but  that  the  rate 
of  payment  would  fluctuate  between  9  and  22  rupees  for 
700  lbs,  or  nine  Shillings,  and  twenty-two  Shillings  per 
mule.  st  Two  months'  notice,"  he  said,  "  would  suffice 
for  the  collection  of  from  5,000  to  8,000  mules,  a  number 
more  than  ample  for  all  probable  requirements.  Cameis 
and  asses  might  be  used,  but  are  not  so  well  suited  as 
mules  for  so  rocky  and  mountainous  a  road  as  this." 

At  Shiraz  the  travellers  were  busily  engaged  in  making 
inquiries  about  the  routes  between  that  city  and  the  sea : 
and  the  direct  route  to  Bandar  Abbas  was  one  which 
more  particularly  demanded  their  attention.1    It  is  in  fact 

i  The  supposed  best  route  for  the  telegraph  is  recorded  by  Colonel  Stewart 
as  follows : — 

9  Farsakhs^ 
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Altogether  87 
Farsakhs ;  or,  at 
34  miles  the  Far- 


i  sakh,  305  miles ; 
or  at  3J  =  325 
miles. 
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a  question  well  worthy  of  erlöse  consideration  whether  any 
additional  wire  now  supplied  to  existing  communication, 
or  even  anv  future  third  wire  between  Shiraz  and  Busbahr, 
would  not  be  best  provided  for  bya  wliolly  newlinefrom 
Shiraz  to  Bandar  Abbas  ?  Bushahr,  having  long  been  the 
usual  port  of  traffic  with  the  interior  of  Persia  for  British 
Indian  vessels,  has  reaped  the  honours  and  advantages 
of  a  reeoguized  line  of  communication,  but  this  State  of 
things  could  never  have  originated  in  geographical 
position  or  natural  superiority  ;  it  is  one  of  those  chance 
contingencies  that  take  root  in  the  East,  irrespective  of 
British  interests  and  British  advisers.  As  regards  India, 
Bandar  Abbas  is,  by  sea,  42;>  miles  nearer  to  Bombay 
thari  Bushahr,  and  the  land  distance  from  the  former  port 
to  Shiraz  is  only  VM)  miles  more  than  from  the  latter; 
and  while  it  is  l,:i30  miles  from  Bombay  to  Shiraz  vid 
Bandar  Abbas,  it  is  1,625  vid  Bushahr.1  Coloncl  Stewart 
expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  the  attention  of  the 
British  Agent,  the  Nawab  Agha  Muhammad  Hasan  Khan, 
who  rendered  him  valuablc  assistance  in  the  collection  of 
essen tial  data. 

We  continue  to  quote  the  route  report  for  the  second 
section,  or  from  Shiraz  to  Ispahan  : — 

• 

"  The  mad  quits  llie  piain  l>y  a  narrow  defile,  and,  after  asceud- 
ing  considrrably,  turns  the  western  flank  of  a  rocky  ränge  looking 
down  011  the  city.  From  this  pnint  it  crosses  a  series  of  two 
ridges  and  flat-buttonicd  Valleys  für  sonic  six  or  eight  miles. 
These  are  all  completely  hare  of  tiiuher  and  quite  uncultivated. 
The  road  then  enierges  into  the  valley  of  Zargun,  an  oflshoot  from 

1  These  distanees  are  as  estimated  by  the  British  India  Steam  Navijjation 
(1ompany.  The  ar^unient  is  not  afl'eeted  by  the  cirenit  made  in  touching  at 
ditferent  port«,  for  the  course  lroin  Bandar  Abbas  to  Bushahr  is  tolerably 
direet.  and  it  is  thi<  distance  alone  whirh  is  matcrial. 
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the  great  marshy  plains  watered  by  the  Bandamir,  at  the  opposite 
or  northem  side  of  which  stand  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.1 

1  In  reference  to  these  rcmarkable  monuments,  which  I  think  deserve  to  be 
classed  as  the  lions,  par  excellence,  of  Persia,  and  among  the  choieest  relics  of 
the  whole  classical  world,  the  following  extracts  of  a  diary  kept  in  1871  may 
have  some  interest,  however  slender  the  Information  afforded  : — 

"  June  17. — At  the  base  of  the  line  of  rocky  hüls  N.E.  of  Kinärah  (four- 
teen  miles  from  Zargun),  and  approached  across  a  piain  well  covered  with  low 
but  ripe  crops  of  wheat,  is  a  plateau  or  platform  ascended  by  wide  stone  steps 
to  a  height  of  some  thirty  feet,  the  solid  stone  wall  of  which  may  be  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  frontage.  Riding  up  the  steps  to  our  left — for  the  mules  move 
with  wonderful  precision  where  a  horse  would  waver  and  possibly  fall — we 
come  first  upon  the  remains  of  a  huge  gateway,  exhibiting  on  either  side  the 
colossal  figure  of  a  bull.  Passing  through  these  we  come  lipon  two  pillars, 
one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left,  and  find  a  corresponding  gateway  to  the 
first,  with  large  winged  bulls,  and  a  front  to  the  hüls.  We  return  and  take  a 
course  midway  between  the  gateways  and  to  the  right  of  our  original  advance, 
and  find  ourselves  among  many  pillars  in  better  or  worse  preservation,  fluted, 
and  of  marble  semblance,  the  remains,  as  it  were,  of  a  vast  temple  or  palace, 
and  raised  on  a  base  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  of  skilful  execution.  Con- 
tinuing  our  course  in  the  same  direction,  we  reach  a  more  compact  building, 
with  doors  and  recesses  ;  and  with  in  the  doorways  and  upon  the  walls  are 
gigantic  figures  with  beard  and  back  hair,  some  plunging  swords  into  lions  or 
tigers,  some  marching  in  state  with  one  or  more  attendants.  Cuneiform 
writings  abound,  as  also  the  more  modern  inscriptions  of  visiting  travellers, 
among  whom  the  irrepressible  Briton  takes.the  prominent  place.  Right  and 
left  are  remains  of  other  edifices.  Retracing  our  steps  for  some  little  dis- 
tance  from  the  further  end,  or  proper  left  of  the  plateau,  we  turn  towards  the 
hill,  and  pass  through  what  must  have  been  a  temple  or  court  of  vast  dimen- 
sions,  judging  from  the  space  between  the  now-standing  columns  ;  and  next 
make  a  new  ascent  of  the  rock  itself.  Here  we  find  a  high  scarp  buried 
between  two  huge  projeeting  scarps,  and  ornamented  by  fine  gigantic  bas- 
reliefs,  the  Upper  one  representing,  it  would  seem,  a  priest,  bow  in  one  hand, 
reachinff  towards  an  altar  whence  issue  flames  of  fire.  Above  his  head,  and 
between  him  and  the  fire,  is  a  device  like  a  cross,  placed  horizontally. 

"  June  18. — Some  three  or  four  miles  west  of  Persepolis,  or  the  '  Takht-i- 
Jamshid/  as  called  by  all  Persians,  are  situated  the  rock  caves  bearing  the 
designation  of  *  Nakhshah-i-Rustam.,  Between  the  two  runs  the  post-road, 
and  a  little  way  on,  to  the  left  of  the  traveller  pursuing  that  road  upward 
towards  Ispahan,  is  a  high  rock  with  remarkable  scarp.  He  should  halt  here 
before  entering  the  pass,  and  go  a  little  out  of  his  way  west,  to  see  the  caves, 
as  he  may  probably  have  deviated  east  to  see  the  temple  remains.  We 
visited  Nakhshah-i-Rustam  from  the  village  of  Shamsabad,  whither  we  moved 
yesterday  evening  in  pursuance  of  a  kind  invitation  from.  the  '  Malik-i- 
Tajjar,'  or  Head  of  the  Merchants,  an  intelligent  Shirazi,  who  placed  a  house 
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"  From  this  place  there  are  two  roads  for  Caravans  towards 
Ispahan,  separating,  not  far  from  the  ancient  ruins,  at  a  point 
sonie  tliirty  miles  from  Sliiraz,  and  meeting  again  at  Yezdikhast, 
some  eighty-four  milcs  short  of  Ispahan.  The  more  direct  of 
these  is  the  one  invariably  used  by  travellers  and  Caravans, 
except  for  three  montlis  of  winter,  during  which  it  is  generally 
impassable  by  snow.  The  distance  from  Shiraz  to  Ispahan  by 
this  route  is  2G0  miles.1  The  other  road,  which  lies  more  to  the 
eastward,  and  passes  through  the  town  of  Murghab,  is  through- 
out  on  a  lower  level,  and  can  be  kept  open  when  the  other  road 
is  impracticable.  It  is  consequently  exclusively  used  during 
the  winter  months,  though  the  distance  by  it  is  somewhat  greater. 
The  first  is  known  as  the  '  Sarhad,'  or  cold  route ;  the  second  as 
the  '  Garmsir/  or  warm  route." 

The  travellers  proceeded  by  the  former,  but  Colonel 
Stewart  eventiuilly  deeided  that  the  telegraph  line  should 

at  our  disposal.  It  is  nmch  tho  suinc  distance  from  Shamsabad  to  the 
Nakhshah-i-  Rustain  as  from  Kinärah  to  Takht-i-Janishid  ;  and  Shamsabad 
ig  perhaps  three  miles  nearer  our  stage  of  to-morrow  than  Kinärah.  We 
skirted  the  Iliat  village  of  Zangiabad,  and  approaehed,  through  eultivation, 
the  rock  to  be  visited.  First  we  came  upon  quaint  bas-reliefs  of  large  size— 
two  monarchs  about  to  engage  iu  play  or  fight.  The  (ireek  inscription  was 
not  very  clear,  and  well  above  our  heads.  L.  ascended  to  it :  a  stiff  climb. 
I  followed,  but  soon  caine  down  again.  The  narrowness  of  the  ledge  was 
an  incentive  to  dizziness.  There  are  other  rock  tigures  here  ;  and  a  little 
further  up  to  the  proper  right,  a  broken  column  above  and  altars  below — that 
is,  they  seein  to  be  so  from  their  Square  shape  and  fittings.  But  moving  to 
the  other  aide,  we  pereeive  three  caves  high  up  in  the  rock,  surmounted  by 
the  bas-relief  of  the  colossal  priest,  the  fire,  the  sun,  and  the  cross  seen 
yesterday.  Climb,  with  the  aid  of  men  and  ropes,  the  third  of  these  : 
so  do  also  S.,  L.,  and  R  In  the  first  place,  we  clear  some  fifteen  feet  of 
rugged  rock,  and  land  on  a  smooth  platform  cut  from  the  stone  ;  secondly, 
a  stiff  scarp  of  some  twenty  feet  to  the  ledge  leading  to  the  actual  cave.  We 
enter  the  presumed  burial-place  of  kings.  The  visit  repays  the  journey  and 
the  special  effort  ;  but  there  is  little  to  describe  in  the  dark  interior  and 
sombre  sarcophagi.  How  appropriate  the  Psalms  of  to-day,  xc.  4  : — *  A 
thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday :  seeing  that  is  past  as  a 
watch  in  the  night.' " 

1  I  made  it  265,  but  inclusive  of  a  short  (Utovr  to  visit  Persepolis  ;  so  that 
our  estimates  appear  much  the  same. — F.  J.  O. 
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follow  the  latter  road  ;  and  no  doubt  he  was  fully  jus- 
tified  in  his  decision.  It  is  the  road  of  the  Government 
"  Chapar,"  or  post,  and  free  from  the  dangers  of  Inter- 
ruption to  which  the  higher  one  is  liable  in  the  winter 
season  : 

"  Turning  then  to  the  westward  from  Persepolis,  we  passed 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bandamir  for  about  twenty-five  miles. 
Our  route  then  entered  a  Valley  in  the  hüls  which  had  hitherto 
bounded  the  piain  on  the  right,  and,  following  the  Valley  almost 
to  its  source,  past  the  villages  Maiyin  and  Imamzädah  Ismail, 
led  us  to  a  very  steep  and  strong  pass,  from  the  summit  of  which 
we  again  descended  (but  in  a  less  degree)  to  the  dreary  plains 
of  Ujain.  The  nature  of  this  pass  and  of  the  cliffs  that  over- 
hang  it  is  certainly  such  that  heavy  snow  might  at  any  time 
make  it  impassable,  unless  artificially  kept  open ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  such  a  pass  all  precautions  might  be  rendered 
futile  by  a  single  avalanche  at  the  very  time  of  year  when 
repairs  must  be  most  tedious  and  difficult  of  execution.  On  the 
piain  of  Ujain,  and  in  all  the  level  tracts  of  high  land  on  the 
Sarhad  route,  snow  of  three  or  four  feet  in  depth  often  lies  for 
two  lnönths  or  more,  but  it  is  perhaps  only  in  the  pass  just  spoken 
of  that  any  very  serious  difficulties  would  be  experienced.  The 
valley  of  Ujain  itself  is  probably  fifty  miles  in  length  by  six  to 
ten  in  width,  and,  like  all  the  larger  Valleys  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  has  a  general  north-westerly  direction.  Traversing  this 
piain  obliquely,  the  road  crosses  a  low  pass  in  the  next  ränge, 
by  an  easy  ascent  from  the  village  of  Asapas.  It  then  skitts 
the  north-eastern  base  of  part  of  the  same  ränge,  as  far  as  the 
ruined  caravanserai  of  Khushki  Zard,  passing  along  the  edge 
of  another  extensive  piain.  This  has  a  somewhat  higher  level 
than  the  piain  of  Ujain,  but  is  equally  destitute  of  timber,  and 
more  so  of  cultivation.  Abundant  pasture  is,  however,  found  ;. 
and  the  valley,  when  we  passed  (May  4th),  was  tenanted  by  a 
large  number  of  Iliats,  who  had  probably  not  less  than  sixty 
small  camps  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  Khushki  Zard  to  a 
point  five  miles  beyond  the  village  of  Deh  Girdu  there  is  some 
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slight  increase  of  elevation.  Tlie  road  then  passes  for  about  ten 
miles  through  an  undulating  and  very  barren  country,  to  a  nick 
leading  tlirough  a  chain  of  hüls  on  the  right,  but  from  this  point 
there  is  a  decided  and  continuous  fall  to  the  piain  on  which 
Stands  the  town  of  Yezdikhast.  In  the  whole  distance  from 
Asapas  to  Yezdikhast  not  one  single  tree  was  observed  far  or 
near.  The  wretched  village  of  Deh  (lirdu  and  a  small  mud 
fort  near  Khushki  Zard  (said  to  be  occupied)  were  the  only  human 
habitations  visible,  except  the  black  tents  of  the  Iliats,  and 
these  were  entirely  confined  to  the  particular  tract  above  re- 
ferred  to,  which  had  been  selected  by  a  tribe  as  their  summer 
quarters,  and  at  which  they  had  recently  arrived.  At  Yezdik- 
hast, as  beforc  mentioned,  the  Sarhad  and  Gannsir  roads 
reunite." 

The  Sarhad  route  has  no  doubt  great  advantages  for 
travellers  in  the  warm  wcather.  Even  in  June  the 
climatc  on  the  higher  levels  is  delischtful ;  and  a  few 
"ghulams"  from  Shiraz,  and  letters  to  the  chief  authoritiea 
of  the  wandering  tribes  whose  tents  may  be  pitched  on 
or  near  tlie  line  of  route,  should  ensure,  combined  with 
ordinary  precautions,  safe  travelling  and  hospitable 
treatment.  And  there  are  charming  spots  to  be  visited 
without  straying  from  the  direct  way.  Maiyin,  with 
its  long  row  of  trees  and  gardens,  is  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  tbc  narrow  road  foreshowing  the  ascent  of  the 
high  table-lands  :  except  at  the  south,  it  is  almost  shut 
in  by  mountains.  Twelve  miles  beyond,  over  a  stony  road 
rising  in  its  seeond  half,  is  Imamzädah  Ismail,  conspieuous 
from  the  shrine  which  gives  its  name  to  the  few  houses 
there  :  a  tall  building,  shaped  much  as  the  typical  pear, 
or  design  of  the  poplar  in  Persian  paintings  and  embroi- 
deries.  From  this  point  the  pass  commences  in  earnest ; 
and  the  direct  ascent  is  a  tolerably  steep  one  of  about 
»ix  miles  in  longth.     The  comparatively  short  descent  is 
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perhaps  even  more  difficult,  so  that,  altogether,  the 
Imamzädah  Kothai  supplies  a  stifF  bit  of  marching ; 
although  a  Persian  official  of  rank,  the  Saham-ul-Mulk, 
or  Sword  of  the  State,  ha«  been  expending  money  upon 
improving  it.  The  new  plains  next  reached  are  part  of 
the  high  table-land  of  the  Saihad  districts  ;  and  the  fine 
pure  air  and  green  meadows  have  an  invigorating  effect 
on  the  spirits,  after  a  depressing  experience  of  a  Persian 
summer  011  the  low  lands.  Here,  with  a  thermometer 
rising  little  above  80°,  and  on  an  elevation  of  7,500  feet,1 
a  tent  is  enjoyable  enough  in  June  ;  and  if  to  such 
accommodation  the  hospitality  of  the  Ilkhänl,  the 
priuce  of  the  wandering  tribes,  or  of  Ins  Ilbegi,  or  vice- 
gereut,  be  added,  the  stranger,  whoever  he  be,  will  have 
no  reason  to  complain.  Hence  to  Asapas  the  road  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  good,  over  the  Ujain  plains ;  and 
there  are  many  villages,  or  Clusters  of  huts,  whenco  in 
some  cases  rises  the  large  mud  Square  fort,  the  most  con- 
spicuous  of  surrounding  objects.  As  regards  a  day's  en- 
campment  it  is  better  to  suffer  the  slight  inconveniences 
of  insufficient  shade  and  persecuting  flies  under  the  Asapas 
willows  near  the  strong  and  running  stream,  than  to  have 
recourse  to  an  uncertain  interior.2     The  road  now  leads 

1  The  air  was  so  cold  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  June,  when  the  tent  had 
been  abandoned  at  Kiza  Abad,  that  I  actually  turned  in,  clothes  and  all, 
under  two  coverlets,  a  red  blank  et  and  Scotch  plaid  ! 

'  The  officers  of  the  Sistan  Mission  were  at  Asapas  in  June  1871,  on  their 
return  to  Tehran  from  Makran,  and  had  made  their  bivouac  below  the  trees, 
and  beside  the  stream  here  mentioned.  Facing  them  was  a  line  of  rocky 
hüls,  skirted  by  a  well-defined  road,  into  which  they  were  to  proceed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  morrow's  inarch.  Their  attention  was  drawn,  towards 
evening,  to  a  few  arxned  men  moving  along  this  road,  followed  by  numerous 
goats,  sheep,  cattle,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people,  armed  or  unarmed, 
mostly  mounted  on  donkeys  or  horses.  The  spectacle  was  explained  to  be 
Kashkäis,  or  members  of  the  most  important  of  Iliat  tribes,  returning  from 
a  retaliating  raid  upon  other  tribesmen,  necessitated  by  a  previous  raid  com- 

O  2 
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to  a  high  hut  gradual   ascent,  and  another  pass   sur- 
mounted,  new  plains  are  crossed  to  the  ruined  caravan- 
serai  of  Khushki  Zard.     More  hüls  and  plains  succecd  on 
<t  the   way  to  Deh  Girdu»  hut  the  villages  and  cultivation 

/  begin  to  fail  ;  and  the  next  thirty-two  miles'  mareh  to 

Yezdikhast  is  a  dreary  one  indeed.  The  latter  place 
has  a  singular  appearance  from  its  high,  many-storied 
houses,  looking  still  higher  from  the  perpendicular  clifl 
out  of  which  they  rise.  It  is  not  unlike  a  section,  oi 
three  upper  stories  of  houses  in  the  old  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, only  the  Windows  are  scarcely  so  regulär  and 
substantial.  Below  the  cliff,  and  in  the  bed,  as  it  were, 
of  a  ravine,  are  a  post-house  and  a  caravanserai. 

From  Ujain  to  Säo,  a  postal  Station  north  of  Ispahan 
Colonel  Stewart  prepared  a  road  survey.  He  had  founc 
the  information  on  the  country  traversed  so  inaccuratelj 
recorded,  that  the  measure  was  deemed  likely  to  be  oih 
of  future  utility.     To  resume  his  report : — 

"  From  Yezdikhaöt  onwards  the  country  requires  no  minut« 
i  description.     As  far  as  Kumishah  (fifty  niiles  from  Ispahan) 

the  road  passes  through  a  broad  stony  Valley  bounded  by  deso 

late,  rocky,  limestone  hüls.     At  first  utteily  barren,  the  countrj 

.  improves  towards  Kumishah,  where,  as  well  as  at  several  villages 

near  it,  tliere  are  a  considerable  number  of  gardens  and  enclosurei 
from  which  tliere  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  certair 


mitted  upon  them  and  attended  with  loss  of  life.  It  was  said  that  souae  tw< 
or  more  had  been  killed  or  wounded  on  this  occasion  ;  nnd  as  for  the  cattle 
flocks,  and  herds  t-aken,  there  may  well  have  t>een  between  one  and  tw< 
thousand  !  The  tribe  authoritics  »tili  shut  their  eyes  to  these  scenes,  anc 
probably  find  the  mode  of  settlement  adopted  upon  the  whole  the  most  cou 
venient ;  and,  in  truth,  there  may  be  more  rude  honour  at  work  in  the  conclu 
sion  of  the  many  than  there  would  be  principle  of  any  kind  in  the  judgmen 
of  a  single  chief.  On  the  day  following,  the  large  cavalcade  was  again  sighte< 
by  the  officers,  drawn  up  and  disposed  like  a  regulär  military  force.  A 
night  a  member  of  the  Mission  was  robbed,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  eup 
pose  the  thief  to  have  come  from  the  Kashkäi  marauders. 
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anioimt  of  timber.  At  Mäya  too,  seventeen  miles  further  on, 
are  a  few  similar  enclosures,  but  thence  to  Ispahan  the  country 
is  quite  desolate,  the  only  feature  worth  notice  being  a  defile 
through  which  the  road  passes  eleven  miles  from  Mäya,  and 
froin  which  it  descends  by  a  short  and  uanecessarily  steep  pass 
to  the  level  country  beyond." 

Ispahan  is  described  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 
Coloucl  Stewart  says  little  or  nothing  of  the  place  itself, 
but  keepiug  the  telegraph  in  view,  he  rejoices  to  find 
tkat  poplar-trees,  "  adrnirably  adapted  for  telegraph 
posts,"  might  be  procured  at  the  very  low  rate  of  three 
to  four  kraus  each,  or  from  2s.  (id.  to  3s.  id.  We  go 
on  to  the  third,  or  last  section  of  Ins  report,  the  route 
from  Ispahan  to  the  capital : — 

"  On  the  loth  of  May  we  left  Ispahan  for  Tehran.  On  getting 
clear  of  the  cnltivated  land  which  extends  for  several  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  former,  an  open  and  level  but  very  harren  country 
is  traversed  for  some  fifty  miles,  only  one  small  patch  of  culti- 
vation  occurring  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  arid,  stony  piain. 
The  road  then  gradually  ascends  in  approaching  the  outskirts  of 
a  considerable  mountain  ränge  which  here  crosses  its  general 
direction  obliquely :  the  ränge  lying  nearly  N.W.  and  S.E. 

"  At  the  Valley  of  Säo,  fifty-seven  miles  from  Ispahan,  a  small 
stream  issues  from  tliese  hüls,  irrigating  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
in  its  course,  and  here  a  few  gardens  and  enclosures,  with  the 
usual  proportion  of  poplar-trees,  are  met  with.  The  road  ascends 
the  valley  of  this  stream  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  then  after 
gradually  rising  for  nine  or  ten  more  through  low  hüls  and 
between  spurs  of  the  inain  ränge,  it  crosses  the  watershed  at 
the  course  of  the  valley  of  Kohrud,  and  about  seven  miles  above 
the  beautiful  village  of  that  name.  This  pass  is  the  highest 
point  reached  between  Shiraz  and  Tehran.  When  we  crossed  in 
the  middle  of  May,  the  snow,  though  not  actually  on  the  path, 
was  tying  unmelted  on  slopes  to  the  left  of  it,  at  a  level 
considerably  below  that  attained  by  the  road  itself.     A  steep 
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but  not  ditticult  dcscent  leads  to  the  village  of  Kohrud,  em- 
bosomed  in  trees  and  orcliards,  and  sliut  in  by  mountains  of 
granite  and  limestone.1  This  place  is  sufficiently  elevated  to 
have  a  very  cold  cliniate  all  through  suuimer;  and  for  the  same 
reasonsonie  difficulty  must  be  anticipated,  especially  in  tbe  nar- 
rower  parts  of  the  Valley,  from  snow-drifts  in  winter.  We  were 
infonned  that  t ravellers  are  oceasionally  thus  delayedfor  several 
days ;  but  as  the  route  from  the  capital  to  Ispahan  is  never  per- 
niitted  to  remain  closed,  we  may  fairly  eonclude  that  the  diffi- 
culties  cannot  be  so  serious  as  to  cause  any  doubt  about  tlie 
possibility  of  patrolling  a  line  of  telegraphs  in  this,  the  only 
part  of  the  whole  route  where  such  difficulties  can  be  antici- 
pated. 

"  After  leaving  the  village  of  Kohrud  the  road  contiuues  to 
descend  the  ravine,  the  sides  of  which  in  some  parte  become 
very  bohl  and  precipitous.  This  descent  is  prolonged  for  about 
twelve  miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  distance  some  care 
and  skill  would  be  «ecessarv  in  lavin"  out  the  exact  course  of 
a  line  of  telegraph.  Loaving  the  Valley  the  road  enierges  from 
the  hüls  in  view  of  a  great  desert  tract  which  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  ränge  to  Khurasan,  and  turns  again  to 
the  left  down  a  long  but  gentle  slope  towards  the  town  of  Kashan, 
which  is  visible  to  the  north  at  a  distance  of  eleven  miles. 

"  About  Kashan,  villages  and  gardens  are  plentiful.  From 
this  place  to  Sin-sin  the  ground  is  level  and  bare.  At  Sin-sin 
another  chain  of  bare  and  rugged  sand  hüls  (an  oftshoot  of  the 
main  Kohrud  ränge,  along  the  north -east  base  of  which  the  road 
has  hitherto  wound)  is  crossed,  after  which  the  road  is  again 
almost  level  as  far  as  the  town  of  Küin. 

u  I>oth  Küin  and  Kashan  are  important  places;  certainly 
in uch  niore  so  than  any  others,  except  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  on 

1  Kohrud  is  one  of  niany  niountain-villages  which  in  Persia  and  Asia 
Minor  make  the  t raveller  fordet  the  heut  of  the  plains  and  the  rough  ascenta 
and  descents  of  the  low  country.  They  seem  to  possess  a  fainily  reaemblance 
in  the  briakness  of  their  runuing  »treams,  the  freshness  of  their  Vegetation, 
the  happy  selection  of  their  sites,  and  the  modesty  of  their  »mall,  uncemented 
fitone  houses.  As  for  Kohrud,  its  bright  green  trees,  bursting  upon  the  view 
after  miles  of  clast  and  drab,  are  very  grateful  and  refreshing. 
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the  entire  route  from  Bushahr.  At  the  forraer  is  a  shrine  of 
great  sanctity,  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  who  visit  it  in  large 
bodies.  It  is  therefore  possible  that,  in  the.  event  of  the  tele- 
graphic  line  being  constructed  along  this  route,  and  separate 
wires  being  allotted  to  local  and  through  traffic,  intermediate 
offices  in  connection  with  the  former  might  be  established  with 
advantage  at  each  of  the  places  referred  to.1 

"From  Küm  to  KinärahGird,twenty-five  miles  short  of  Tehran, 
the  track  lies  alternately  over  dreary  strips  of  the  salt  desert  and 
sandy  ravines.  The  heat  for  part  of  the  year  is  intense,  and 
drinking- water  not  procurable,except  where(as  at  Hauz-i-Sultan) 
it  is  stored  in  tanks  for  use.  A  more  miserable  and  deserted 
tract  of  country  can  hardly  be  conceived  than  the  seventy  miles 
here  alluded  to.2 

"  At  Kinärah  Gird  there  are  a  few  villages  and  fields  :  after 
which  another  low  ridge  of  naked  hüls  is  passed,  and  Tehran 
itself  appears  in  sight  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles." 

Colonel  Stewart  concluded  his  report  by  discussing 
the  various  details  suggested  by  the  object  of  his  journey. 

1  Küm  is  a  place  of  great  note  in  Persia,  from  possessing  the  shrine  of  the 
much-regarded  Fatima ;  and  to  be  buried  there  is  a  privilege  still  in  high 
estimation,  as  may  be  certified  by  the  numerous  coffins  borne  into  its  precincts 
from  without.  It  is  a  long,  straggling,  semi-ruined  town,  liberally  endowed 
with  sepiilchral  monuments  surmounted  by  quasi-minarets  certainly  deficient 
in  architectural  beauty.  There  was  nothing  to  which  I  could  liken  these,  as 
seen  in  the  distance,  better  than  Jean  Marie  Farina's  conventional  basket 
Eau  de-Cologne  bottles.  This  city  is  quaintly  described  by  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert,  who  says  that  "  it  was  in  ages  past  cald  Guriana,  and  afore  that 
Arbacta,  perhaps  built  by  Arbaces."  ("  Description  of  the  Persian  Monarchy: " 
London,  1634.) 

a  Melancholy,  indeed  :  and  the  Persians  have  given  to  its  worst  part  the 
name  of  the  "  Piain  of  the  Angel  of  Death."  When  I  was  last  at  Hauz-i- 
Sultan,  or  just  after  the  famine  of  1871  had  culminated,  the  people  at  the 
post-house  begged  me  to  represent  their  sorry  plight  to  the  authorities  at 
Tehran.  There  was  want  of  water,  want  of  prov'sions,  barrenness  in  every 
sense.  Even  the  large  and  handsome  caravanserai  lobked  untenanted  and 
falliog  to  decay.  I  was  informed  that  a  "  Bakäl,"  or  petty  dealer,  and  one 
other  man,  probably  the  custodian  of  the  building,  were  the  sole  occupants, 
and  that  water  was  brought  from  a  distance  often  miles  to  the  westward. 
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Physically  considered,  the  nature  of  the  country  seemed 
to  offer  extraordinary  facilities  for  telegraphic  coramu- 
nication.  Timbor  was  niore  or  less  artifieially  produccd, 
but  waa  nevertheless  procurable  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Thcre  was  no  obstacle  to  be  apprehended  in  rivers.  There 
might  be  danger  to  tbe  lino  in  soine  places  froni  falling 
rocks,  especially  owing  to  tbe  prevalcnce  of  earthquakes  : 
but  diseretion  would  be  used  in  selecting  positions  for 
supports,  and  tbe  probability  of  accidents  would  tbus  be 
rcduced  to  a  minimum.  As  regards  climate,  "  a  point  of 
no  small  importance  wbere  Europeans  are  concerned," 
he  wrote — 

"  The  whole  of  the  route  niay  be  said  to  have  immense  ad  van- 
tages  aa  compared  with  any  part  of  India.  From  the  Kothai 
Dukhtar  to  Tehran  .  .  .  probably  no  part  of  the  whole  route  is  at  a 
lower  level  than  3,200  feet ;  and  though  the  elevation  is  not  sufli- 
cient  to  prevent  the  heat  of  July  and  August  frum  becoming  exces- 
sive  in  the  more  harren  and  desert  positions,  the  heat  even  there  is 
of  shorl  du» ation  ;  and  e  very  where  tracts  of  sufficient  elevation  to 
give  a  delightful  cool  climate  are  of  comparatively  easy  access. 
In  travelling  froni  Bushalir  to  Tehran  between  the  6th  April 
and  20th  May,  \ve  never  experienced  any  inconvenience  worth 
speaking  of,  froni  heat,  although  we  never  travelled  by  night, 
and  were  frequenüy  exposcd  to  tbe  sun  the  whole  day  long. 
At  the  numerous  places  where  no  other  cleanly  accommodation 
was  procurable  we  used  a  small,  single-roofed  teilt  of  the  lightest 
and  thinnest  description,  and  very  rarely  feit  the  want  of  any 
better  protection  front  the  sun." 

Had  our  travellers  beeil  two  months  biter,  thcy  would, 
perhaps,  have  feit  some  ineonvenieuee  from  the  bot  winds 
and  bot  atmosphere  of  the  low  inarshy  country  ucar 
Bushalir,  as  well  as  the  more  inland  plains,  until  the 
aetual  rise  to  tbe  high  table-lands.  But  there  is,  no 
doubt,   very  much  to  be  said  on  bohalf  of  the  Persian 
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climate  of  the  higiilands,  and  many  European  residents 
or  travellers  will  readily  endorse  the  favourable  opinion 
here  generally  expressed. 

The  questions  of  construetion,  and  employment  of 
natives  under  European  superintendence  were  next 
adverted  to.  A  separate  sketch-estimate  of  cost  was 
forwarded  :  and  as  the  liue  might  perhaps  be  treated  in 
the  first  instance  as  purely  experimental,  this  would  be, 
with  proper  management,  extremely  small.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  practical  results  of  an  existing  line 
between  Tabriz  and  the  capital,  and  other  data,  Stewart 
tbought  that  a  much  larger  expenditure  might  be  after- 
wards  found  warran table.  The  estimate,  as  first  prepared, 
made  the  cost  per  inile  £42  10s.  or  within  £50,000  for 
a  complete  telegraph  line  from  the  Turkish  frontier  to 
Tehran,  thence  to  Shiraz,  and  thence  passing  to  the  sea 
both  at  Bushahr  and  Bandar  Abbas,  roughly  1,407  miles. 
This  estimate  contemplated  two  wires,  each  of  No.  5, 
B.  W.  G.  best  galvanized ;  the  strongest  pattern  of 
Siemens*  patent  cast-iron  and  porcelain  insulators ;  and 
the  common  poplar  poles  of  the  country.  Colonel 
Stewart  need  not  now  be  followed  into  las  figures, 
whether  for  receipt«  of  line  or  disbursements  on  aecount 
of  maintenance  and  working.  Circumstances  have  so 
completely  changed  within  the  last  few  years,  both  in 
respect  of  extraneous  competition  and  our  own  relations 
with  the  Persian  authorities,  that  all  interest  in  such 
calculations  niust  be  obsolete.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
based  his  conjeetures  on  the  existence  of  two  properly- 
insulated  wires  along  the  whole  line,  one  being  exclu- 
sively  used  for  "  through,"  the  other  ordinarily  for 
i%  local "  traffic,  supplemented  at  Bushahr  by  the  sub- 
marine cable  to  Karächi. 
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In  rcvicwing  the  probabilities  of  wanton  injury  to  the 
lino  from  predatory  tribes,  stray  robbers,  or  ill-disposed 
and  mischievous  persona,  he  expressed  belief  that  the 
accounts  of  general  lawlessness  and  contempt  of  authority, 
so  commonly  circulated  in  reference  to  Persia,  would  be 
found  in  practice  greatly  exaggerated.  There  is  some- 
thing  very  sensible  and  practical  in  the  following 
rcmarks : — 

"  The  fact  of  the  wire  being  galvanized  not  only  detracts  very 
mueh  froin  ita  value  for  all  purposes  involving  the  welding  or 
working  up  of  the  metal,  but  also  provides  a  certain  ineans  of 
identifying  it  at  a  glauce  if  found  ia  the  possession  of  anyone. 
Considering  the  mode  of  life  of  the  hill  tribes,  I  cau  think  of  no 
way  in  which  the  wire  could  be  readily  utilized  by  them,  ex- 
cepting,  perhaps,  as  matchlock  ramrods  ;  and  some  such  simple 
measure  as  obtaining  frora  the  Persian  Government  an  order 
making  the  possession  of  such  galvanized  wire  penal,  would 
probably  be  amply  sufücient  to  deter  those  to  whom  it  would 
occur  so  to  use  it  from  making  the  experiment.  A  similar  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  insulators,  &c,  might  be  advantageous,  but 
T  doubt  whether  such  articles  present  the  smallest  temptation, 
or  could  possibly  be  used  in  any  other  than  the  legitimate  way. 
It  is  true  that  wooden  posts  might  occasionally  be  coveted  as 
fuel,  but  it  is  a  fact  worth  reeording  that  in  the  mountainous 
tracts,  where  the  inhabitants  have  the  credit  of  being  least 
serupulous  in  matters  of  vieum  and  tuum,  natural  fuel  is 
found  in  the  form  of  scrub  jungle  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
reduce  considerably  the  comparativc  value  of  a  wooden  post."  * 

1  Uj>on  the  wliole,  the  experience  of  after  years  amply  proves  that,  with 
the  goodwill  of  the  local  governors,  telegraph  posts  and  wires  may  be  kept 
in  Persia  as  secure  from  wilful  injury  as  in  civilized  Europe.  Insulators  have 
not  certainly  presented  the  temptations  to  pilferers  which  Col.  Stewart 
rightly  considered  improbable ;  Imt  both  in  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey  they 
have  too  fnxpiently  and  eliectively  tenipU.nl  reekless  or  mischievous  wayfarera 
to  use  them  as  marks  for  matehlock  balls  or  stones.  There  has  been  a  ten- 
«leucy  Uj  ste.d  wire  shown  on  more  tlian  one  instance,  and  once  I  remeraber 
the  aiuount  missing  was  lar^e.  and  that  some  Saiyids,  or  descendants  of  the 
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Colonel  Stewart  reports  well  of  the  treatment  per- 
sonally  experienced  on  his  journey  from  the  natives  of 
the  country  : — 

"  From  Bushahr  to  Tehran  we  did  not  meet  with  anything 
approaclung  to  incivility,  nor  did  we  or  our  servants  lose  a  single 
article  either  on  the  march  or  during  halts.  It  is  tnie  that  a 
decided  disinclination  to  meddle  with  European  travellers,  and  a 
wholesome  dUlikeof  rifles  and  revolvers,  mightto  a  certain  extent 
account  for  this ;  but  it  in  no  way  explains  the  fact  that  we 
also  utterly  failed  in  all  our  attempts  to  ascertain  the  details  or 
locality  of  any  recent  robbery  or  act  of  violence.  On  the  con- 
trary,  if  an  allowance  be  made  for  the  anxiety  of  inuleteers  to 
exaggerate  risks,  witli  a  view  to  enhancing  the  value  of  their 
own  Services,  and  of  the  heads  of  villages  to  secure  the  trifling 
ad  van  tage  of  being  allowed  to  provide  an  escort  of  Tufangchis 
(inatchlock-men),  and  to  profit  by  their  gains,  the  result  of  our 
inquiries  invariably  went  to  prove  that  the  whole  route  was 
surprisingly  secure,  and  that  on  the  rare  occasions  when  violence 
may  possibly  be  attempted,  the  sole  object  must  be  that  of 
plundering,  from  selfish  motives,  some  small  and  entirely  unpro- 
tected  party,  and  not  in  any  way  that  of  causing  wanton  annoy- 
ance  to  the  Government  or  its  agents. 

"  Even  in  the  case  of  our  own  personal  effects  ample  oppor- 
tunity  for  unresisted  robbery  was  allowed.  Our  order  of  march 
was  invariably  as  follows :  The  beavy  baggage  and  servants, 
with  some  twelve  or  fourteen  mules,  led  the  way,  making  each 
march  during  the  night.  In  the  mountain  tracts  between 
Bushahr  and  Shiraz  we  were  at  first  prevailed  on  to  pay  for  a 
small  guard  of  five  to  six  ragged  matchlock-men,  whose  arms 
were  probably  dangerous  to  none  but  their  owners,  but  who  as  a 
matter  of  form  accompanied  this  baggage  detachment.  This 
was  entirely  given  up  on  our  departure  from  Shiraz,  when  the 

Prophet,  were  concerned  in  the  participation  of  the  stolen  goods.  But  when 
the  authorities  punish  such  offences  with  proniptitude  and  vigour,  letting  it 
be  thoroughly  understood  they  are  in  earnest,  the  teraptations  to  pilfer  are  so 
combined  with  fear  of  chastisement  and  huiniliation,  that  they  lose  their 
power,  and  soon  ceaae  to  exist. 
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absurdity  of  the  proceeding  had  become  clear.  We  ourselves, 
retaining  only  our  bedding  and  personal  necessaries,  always 
lialted  tili  daybreak,  and  then  made  the  inarch  eutirely  without 
guards,  leaving  the  main  road  for  very  considerable  diatances 
whenever  our  doing  so  promised  to  reward  us  by  a  better  view 
of  the  country  from  some  neighbouring  ränge,  and  taking  every 
opportunity  of  visiting  auy  villages  or  encampments  of  black 
tents  we  miglit  approach.  On  all  such  occasions  we  were  in- 
variably  treated  with  the  greatest  liospitality  ;  any  Httledelicacies 
the  people  might  possess  being  at  once  placed  at  our  disposal. 
Two  mules  with  our  bedding  and  appurtenances  brouglit  up  tlie 
rear,  and  these  were  always  unprotected  and  never  accompanied 
us  on  the  march. 

"  Of  course,  when  Europeans  or  natives  of  importance  arc 
concerned,  there  must  be  some  truth  in  what  we  were  occa- 
ßionally  told  ;  namely,  that  any  loss  sustained  by  them  is  certain 
to  be  represented  and  to  attract  attention,  and  that  all  interfer- 
ence  with  the  property  of  such  persons  is  to  be  avoided  for  this 
reason  as  well  as  from  dread  of  resistance ;  but  whatever  weight 
this  raay  have,  the  same  considerations  would  apply  still  nioie 
forcibly  in  the  case  of  wanton  injury  to  a  line  of  telegraph,  the 
occurrence  of  which  must  instantly  become  known  at  the  nearest 
Station,  and  thus  facilitate  measures  of  detection  or  rctribution, 
while  the  rnaterials  of  the  line  can,  as  before  explained,  offer  in 
theraselves  little  or  no  temptatiou. 

"  It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  occurrence  of  almost 
the  only  authenticated  case  we  could  hear  of  on  this  route  of 
interference  with  any  individual  ever  so  indirectly  connected 
with  the  Government.  In  this  case  a  mounted  Ghulauu  takinff 
amongst  other  property  English  letters  and  papers  towards 
ßushahr,  was,  after  leaving  Shiraz,  robbed  not  far  from  Khan-i- 
Zaniau.  This  neighbuurhood  has  the  credit  of  being  more 
insecure  than  any  other  on  the  whule  route,  or  in  other  words, 
the  authority  of  the  Government  is  supposed  to  be  less  here  than 
elsewhere.  Hewever,  an  order  was  seilt  from  Shiraz  threatening 
all  persons  in  whose  po.ssession  any  of  the  missing  ]»roperty 
might  be  found,  and  before  long  the  whole  was  quietly  deposited 
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in  a  public  mosque  in  that  city,  and  then  recovered.  From  the 
plains  of  Busliahr  to  the  highland  nridway  between  Shiraz  and 
Ispahan,  the  whole  of  the  couutry  traversed  is  at  one  season  or 
another  of  the  year  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  tribes  of 
Iliats,  who  migrate  north  and  south  in  search  of  pasture  for  their 
rlocks  in  the  spring  and  autumn  respectively,  and  who  move 
during  thete  migrations  by  slow  marches  along  the  regulär  road. 
It  may  be  well  worth  consideration  whether  the  undoubted  in- 
fluence  and  control  exercised  over  these  tribes  by  theiv  chief 
(the  Ilkhäni,  resident  in  Shiraz)  might  not  be  used  by  the 
Government  with  advantage,  in  securing  the  goodwill  of  these 
people  and  possibly  in  enlisting  some  of  them  permanently  as 
guards." 

We  have  now  completed  our  extracts ;  but  before 
taking  leave  of  the  Report,  a  word  may  be  said  on  the 
quotations  last  reeorded.  They  are  given  in  extenso, 
because  relating  to  a  State  of  things  interesting  at  the 
present  day,  when  Persia  has  suddenly,  as  it  were,  made 
a  dehüt  on  the  European  diplomatic  stage,  and  been 
brought  into  the  share- market  as  a  field  for  investment. 
There  is  much  truth,  and  sense,  and  keen  foresight  in  the 
sketch  of  the  country  bere  attempted,  or  supposed  :  but 
the  colour  of  the  pieture  is  perhaps  a  little  too  roseate. 
Hospitality  and  fair  treatment  of  strangers  are  common 
to  a  degree  ;  a  statement  verified  by  Europeans  in  Persia 
Proper,  and  in  the  north,  south,  east,  west,  and  centrc  of 
the  kingdom.  But  life  and  property,  however  secure, 
must  not  be  thought  wholly  dependent  on  the  aclven- 
titious  fact  of  particular  nationality  or  Status.  The 
advantages  of  being  a  European,  or  a  pcrson  of  distinc- 
tion,  may  in  this  respect  be  over-rated.  A  highwayman, 
from  the  dashiug  Bakbtiari  to  the  mere  footpad,  is  not 
invariably  more  scrupulous  in  Asia  than  in  Europe, 
whon  in  the  way  of  professional  temptation ;  nor  is  he 
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invariably  acquainted  with  the  social  position  of  tbe 
traveller  thrown  in  Ins  way.  Since  the  wires  were  set 
up  in  1864-5,  instances  might  be  given  of  aggravated 
assault  on  tbe  open  road,  attended  in  8ome  cases  with 
fatal  results,  on  British  officers  holding  both  high  and 
responsible  posts  in  the  Telegraph  Department,  as  well 
as  on  their  fellow-labourers  of  inferior  rank :  nor  have 
robberies  in  camp  or  quarters  been  by  any  means 
unknown  aniong  the  English  cmployes  generally.  It  is 
but  fair  to  the  Pcrsian  Government  to  say  that  such 
occurrences  are  at  least  the  cause  of  distress  to  the 
ministers  chiefly  responsible  ;  and  that  if  they  have  not  in 
all  cases  shown  by  their  acts  a  füll  determination  to  make 
severe  examples  of  offenders,  they  have  roused  them- 
selves  now  and  then  to  vigorous  action  in  some  sense, 
as  might  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  just  also  to 
make  allowances  for  something  exceptional  in  the  mere 
fact  of  Englishmen  moving  continually  to  and  fro  in 
parts  of  Persia  where  marauding  is  a  normal  condition ; 
and  the  passage  of  a  European  at  all  was,  ten  years  ago, 
a  novelty.  Still,  the  truth  rcmains,  that  even  those  who 
now  traverse  the  country  wTith  a  sense  of  comparative 
sccurity,  and  take  few  special  precautions  for  personal 
safety  or  protection  of  baggage,  cannot  deny  the  exist- 
ence  of  seasons  and  circumstances  when,  or  of  localities 
where,  molestation  on  the  highway  would  be  no  impro- 
bable contingency. 

Colonel  Stewart  reached  Tehran  on  the  20th  May, 
preceding  his  assistant  Lieutenant  Champain  by  two 
days,  owTing  to  the  use  of  post-horses  after  leaving 
Ispahan.  Thus,  agreeably  to  Orders,  an  officer  had  been 
selected  by  the  Govemor-General  of  India  in  Council 
"  to  proceed  to  Tehran  and  remain  there  attached  to  the 
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British  Mission  during  the  contiiiuance  of  thc  negotia- 
tions  for  the  formation  of  a  line  of  telegraph  through 
Persia."  1  This  officer  was  now  on  the  spot ;  all  required 
was  that  the  negotiations  contemplated  sbould  commeüce. 
Submitting  his  report  of  journey  through  the  interior  of 
the  country,  working  with  his  staff  at  "  conditions  for  a 
Telegraph  Treaty/'  and  endeavouring  by  diplomatic  or 
other  legitimate  agency  to  set  the  business  ball  going,  bc 
found  his  own  estimate  of  time  to  be  quite  different  from 
that  of  Persian  officials.  Progress,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  was  slow  and  unpromising.  Stewarts  health 
soon  failed  him,  and  he  left  Tehran  for  Eugland,  i*id 
Resht  and  the  Caspian,  on  the  19th  June,  just  one 
month  after  arrival.  Lieutenant  Champain  remained 
in  Persia,  but  his  duties  were  not  at  thi3  time  very 
defined.  To  render  general  service  at  the  Mission,  and 
acquire  personal  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  country 
known  generally  to  the  educated  world  by  books,  would 
best,  perhaps,  describe  the  nature  of  his  employment. 
On  the  12th  October  he  quitted  the  capital  for  Hamadan 
and  Karmanshah,  thence  crossing  the  frontier  and  con- 
tinuing  his  journey  to  Baghdad,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
8th  November.  Were  it  not  that  our  subject  recalls  us 
to  the  Persian  negotiations,  we  might  here  add  a  summary 
of  his  valuable  Route-Report  on  this  occasion. 

We  must  again  go  back  for  a  year  or  two  before 
narrating  subsequent  proceedings  at  Tehran.  It  had 
been  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  early  in  1861,  to  construct  a  line  of  telegraph 
from    the    Turco-Persian    frontier   through    Pereia,   to 

1  Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Alison,  Mareh  12,  1862,  So.  18,  pa^e  1 1,  in  I'rinted 
Correspondence  reapecting  the  Constroction  of  a  TVlegraph  lin*  throtigh 
Persia. 
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Bandar  Abbas,  to  form  a  component  part  of  a  longer 
linc  from  England  to  India  ;  and  on  the  1 7th  May  Sir 
Charles  Wood  forwarded  a  memorandum  to  Mirza  Jiafar 
Khan,  thc  Persian  ambassador  in  London,  offering  as 
jrencral  terms  of  agreement  : 

Ist.  That  tlie  line  should  commence  at  Baghdad, 
proeeed  thence  to  Tehran,  and  from  that  city  viA  Ispahan 
and  Shiraz,  to  Bandar  Abbas. 

2nd.  That  thc  exponsc  of  the  construetion  should  be 
shared  equally  by  the  two  countries. 

3rd.  That  the  line  should  be  exeouted  underthe  super- 
intendence  of  British  otticers,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

4th.  That  it  should  consist  of  two  wircs,  one  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Pcrsian,  and  one  of  the  British 
Government. 

The  next  three  provisions  were  :  for  dividing  expenses 
of  working  and  maiutenancc,  repayment  to  each  Govern- 
ment boing  regulated  bv  the  value  of  the  messages  sent 
by  them  respcctively  under  certain  prescribed  rates  of 
tariff:  for  repayment  of  sums  advaneed  by  the  British 
Government  for  construetion,  out  of  value  of  messages 
sent  by  them,  above  portion  required  for  share  of  working 
and  maintenanee  ;  and  for  repayment  of  sums  last  narned 
by  Government  of  Persia  under  other  conditions,  if  such 
a  course  should  be  rendered  necessary  by  acta  of  Persian 
subjeets.  The  Mirza's  reply  was  to  thc  effect  that  a  tcle- 
graph  line  like  that  eoutemplated  was  not  actually 
essential  to  the  Persian  Government  ;  bufc  that  the  Shab 
might  be  induced  to  consider  the  question  in  tlie  hope  of 
securing  the  friemMiip  and  good  feeling  of  the  English 
Government.  He  thought  that  sanetion  might  be 
obtainod  for  construoting  a  line   from   Baghdad  towards 
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Karächi  tkrough  Persia,  by  granting  to  bis  Government 
the  privilege  of  transmitting  a  eertain  number  of  words 
daily,  free  of  expense,  and  transferring  to  them,  after  a 
specified  tenn  of  years,  the  whole  line  and  its  revenues. 
ür  the  proposal  might  be  made  to  construct  a  line  from 
the  Baghdad  frontier  to  Bandar  Abbas,  at  the  Joint  ex- 
pense of  the  two  Governments ;  the  arrangement  being 
qualified  by  a  handsom;  bonus  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, such  as  a  gratuitous  supply  of  wire  or  inoney, 
independently  of  any  debtor  and  creditor  accounts. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  acknowledged  this  letter  by  a  counter- 
proj)osition.  If  the  Shah  preferred  that  the  line  contem- 
plated  should  be  altogether  construeted  and  worked  by 
British  officcrs,  her  Majesty's  Government  would  not 
object,  on  condition  that  it  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Indian  Government  for  a  period  of  years,  say  twenty- 
five  ;  all  expenses  being  paid  and  all  receipts  retained  by 
the  latter.  After  that  period  it  should  be  transferrod 
wholly  to  Persia,  on  her  undortaking  to  keep  it  in 
perfect  working  order,  and  to  convey  the  mcssages  of 
the  British  and  Indian  Governments  at  a  rate  mutually 
agreeable. 

This  correspondence  having  been  communicated  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  was  passed  on  for  the  Information  of  her 
Majesty's  Minister  at  Tehran,  with  a  liint  that,  as  Mirza 
Jiafar  Khan  was  on  bis  way  back  to  Persia,  his  arrival 
be  waited  before  coming  to  any  decision  on  the  pro- 
posals. 

On  the  4th  September  her  Majesty's  Minister  wrote 
from  Tehran,  cnclosing  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  the  ex-ambassador,  who  had  arrived  at  Tabriz.  In 
the  true  spirit  of  Persian  diplomacy  the  latter  excused 
himself  for  unlooked-for  and  compulsory  dclay,  when  he 
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had  plcdged  himself  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  to  return  as 
8oon  as  possible ;  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Alison,  without 
waiting  his  unccrtain  arrival,  should  at  once  opeu 
discussion  of  the  telegraph  question  with  Mirza  Saiyid 
Khan,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  though  this 
high  official  was  prepared  to  notify  the  Shah's  objection 
to  Mirza  Jiafar's  own  proposal  made  in  England. 

Mr.  Alison  naturally  asked  that  a  gentleman  conver- 
sant  with  the  subject  of  telegraphic  communication  in 
all  its  details  be  attached  to  the  mission  for  the  impend- 
ing  negotiations ;  but  before  Colonel  Patrick  Stewarts 
appearance  on  the  scene  in  compliance  with  this  request, 
an  important  but  disappointing  phase  in  the  question  had 
supervened. 

On  the  6th  November,  1861,  a  memorandum  was  put 
into  Mr.  Alison's  hands  from  the  Persian  Foreign 
Minister,  containing  eleven  Articles  of  an  Agreement 
which  the  Shah  was  ready  to  subscribe  to  without  delay. 
The  first  six,  it  was  stated,  had  already  been  put  forward, 
and  it  is  presumed  in  England. 

I.  Expenses  of  construction  were  to  be  wholly  defrayed 
by  England. 

IL  The  British  Government  would  work  the  line  and 
take  the  profits  for  twenty-five  years. 

II L  Certain  messages,  under  certain  limitations,  were 
to  be  sent  free  of  charge  for  the  Persian 
Government. 

IV.  Materials  procurablc  in  Persia  were  to  be  sold  at 

the  rate  of  the  day. 

V.  The  Persian  Government  would  protect  the  line  to 

the  best  of  its  power. 

VI.  The    Persian    Government  would   pay  expenses 

ineurred  by  English  Government,  if  the  line 
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were  stopped  by  contingencies  of  war,  at  the 
instance  of  a  foreign  power. 

VII.  Expenses  of  protecting  the  line  would  be  paid  by 

British  Government. 

VIII.  The    British   Government   would   engage   that 

whatever  power  and  authority  and  proprietary 
right  the  Peraian  Government,  from  former 
times  to  the  present  day,  possessed,  from  near 
Bandar  Abbas  to  the  Sind  frontier,  remain  in 
statu  quo. 

IX.  Also  that  if  Persia  desired  to  increase  its  power  in 

those  territories,  the  British  Government  would 
in  no  way  oppose  such  action. 

X.  Also  that  if  Persia  should  be  in  a  condition  to  pro- 

tect  the  line  in  those  territories,  such  expense 
of  protection  would  be  defrayed  by  the  British 
Government. 

XI.  If  the    Persian    Government  thought  fit  to  re- 

imburse  the  British  for  the  expenses  of  the  line 

from    Khanikin  throughout,  then,   on  certain 

conditions,  it  would  come  into  its  füll  posses- 

sion. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  communicating  this  pro- 

posal  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr.  Alison  made  a  further 

report  on   the  subject.     He  had  received  a  visit  from 

Farukh  Khan,  the  envoy  who  had  negotiated  the  Peace 

Treaty  in  Paris,  and  this  nobleman  was  most  urgent  in 

enlisting  the  British  Minister 's  support  for  the  new  Draft 

Articles.   The  Foreign  Minister,  morcover,  sent  a  messago 

to  His  Excellency  with  evidently  a  like  intent. 

On  the  18th  February,  1862,  Earl  Russell  informed 
Mr.  Alison  that  her  Majesty's  Government  saw  no 
objection  to  the  letter  of  the  sixth  Article,  admitting  an 
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undoubted  liability  ;  but  could  not  suppose  that  Porsia 
would  act  in  so  unfriendly  a  manner  as  stated  in  the 
hypothesis.  Article  VII.  could  not  be  accepted  :  but  bor 
Majesty's  Government  would  undertake  payment  of  balf 
expenses  of  protection  on  certain  conditions.  With 
regard  to  the  three  next  articles,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  agree  that  no  territorial  claims  of  Persia 
should  be  affected  by  any  arrangement  made  on  account 
of  the  telegraph  ;  but  they  declined  to  enter  into  any 
prospective  engagements  as  to  the  protection  of  the  line 
through  the  tracts  indicated.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  accepting  the  last  article.  To  those  accus- 
tomed  to  the  routine  between  the  two  Government 
Offices  concerned,  it  need  hardly  be  explained  that  the 
Foreign  Office  letter  to  Mr.  Alison  was  almost  a  verbatim 
copy  of  that  addressed  to  it  by  the  India  Office.  That 
no  allusion  was  made  to  the  first  five  articles  of  the 
Persian  Memorandum,  was  perhaps  tantamount  to  a 
tacit  admission  that  they  had  been,  as  inferred,  originally 
agreed  to  in  England,  and  needed  only  the  Shahs 
approval.  Indeed  the  "  new  articles  "  are  said  to  com- 
mence  from  that  numbered  VI.  in  the  paper.1 

It  would  really  seem  that  there  were  not  only  no  in- 
superable  obstacles  now  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory 
conclußion,  but  that  the  question  had  resolved  itself  into 
a  diplomatic  nutshell.  Persian  politics,  howcver,  are 
clouded  and  tangled  ;  and  the  lapse  of  time  does  not 
always  serve  to  clear  or  unravel  tliem.  Mr.  Alison's 
reply  to  Earl  Russell,  dated  25th  April,  pointing  out  that 
the  Shah  refused  to  consent  to  any  altera tion  of  his  con- 
ditions,   made    no    allusion    whatever    to    renewal    of 

1  In  correction,  apparently,  of  the  Peraiun  statenient  wliich  would  make 
it  VIT. 
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discussion,  and  wound  up  with  the  following  curt  para- 
grapk  : — "  The  subject  of  the  telegraph  may  bc  considered 
to  be  eompletely  disposed  of  for  the  present"  At  this 
time  Colonel  Stewart  and  Lieutenant  Champain  had 
passed  Shiraz  on  their  way  to  Tehran  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  a  cheerful  political  aspect  would  greet  them  on 
arrival  at  the  latter  city.1 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer  months  there 
scems  to  have  been  utter  Stagnation  in  the  diplomatic 
"correspondence  respecting  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line  through  Persia,"  and,  from  the  date  of  its  resumption,2 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  first  batch  of  renewed  Com- 
munications on  the  subject  only  reached  Tehran  after 
Lieutenant  Chnmpains  departure.  Indeed  renewal  at 
all  was  caused  by  receipt  of  Colonel  Stewarts  report 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Alison.  The  Foreign  Office  wished 
to  be  informed  what  were  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  on  the  subject  ? 

But  Colonel  Stewart  himself  had  ere  this  returned  to 
England,  and  was  in  active  communication  with  the  autho- 
rities.  His  letter  of  the  24th  August,  inclosing  copies  of 
much  that  he  had  writen  when  absent,  submitted  a  suni- 
mary  of  his  own  opinions  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  in 
furtherance  of  the  telegraph  project,  "  as  affected  by  the 
failure  of  the  recent  negotiations  with  the  Court  of 
Persia."  The  main  proposal  was  to  construet  a  series  of 
submarine  cables  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Gwädar  or  other  point  on  the  Makran  coast, 

1  See  letters  referred  to  in  printed  Correspondence  before  noted,  pages  7  to 
10  inclusive. 

2  Mr.  Merivale's  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond,  dated  Sept.  10,  1862,  No.  21  in 
published  printed  Correspondence  just  noted.  This  letter  would  take  about 
a  month  in  reacliing,  and  as  there  is  but  one  mail  in  the  month  to  Persia, 
could  hardly  have  been  despatched  on  the  date  it  bears. 
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connected  with  Karächi,  and  reach,  if  possible,  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  the  west  by  Turkish  aerial 
line :  but  in  any  case  to  reopen  discussion  with  the 
Persian  Government,  and  eome  to  an  understanding  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  a  line  from  Baghdad  to  "  Tehran  and 
Bushahr"  might  at  once  be  constructed.  Hence  the 
reply  to  Earl  Russell's  question  represented  that  "  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  second  line  from 
Baghdad  through  Persia,  to  a  suitable  place  on  the  coast, 
where  it  might  be  joined  to  the  line  through  the  Persian 
Gulf ; "  and  Earl  Russell  transmitted  a  copy  to  Mr. 
Alison  with  instructions  "  to  re-open  negotiations  with 
the  Persian  Government,  with  the  view  of  carrying  out 
the  wishcs  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  as  set  forth  in 
the  India  Office  letter."  In  a  month  or  so,  this  des- 
patch  was  followed  by  a  second,  intimating  the  deter- 
mination  of  cffecting  "  telegraphic  communication  with 
India,  in  the  first  instance,  by  means  of  a  cable  to  be 
laid  down  the  Persian  Gulf/'  and  the  intention  of  cstab- 
lishing  "a  Station  at  Bushahr,  and  also,  if  necessary,  at 
or  near  Bandar  Abbos."  The  necessary  permission  was 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Persian  Government.1 

Mr.  Alison's  despatch  of  the  4th  November  reported 
having  recommended  the  subject  of  the  telcgraph  from 
Baghdad  to  Tehran  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Shah's 
favourable  consideration,  and  having  directed  Mr.  Thom- 
son to  communicate  more  fully  on  the  "  matter  with  the 
Persian  Ministers."  His  Excellency  took  the  opportunity 
of  acquainting  Earl  Russell  that  the  Shah  was  actually 
arranging  for  a  line  of  telcgraph  to  mcet  a  Turkish  line 
at  the  frontier  near  Baghdad,  the  cost  "  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  Government  treasury,"  and  that  a  Company 

1  Nos.  22  and  24,  page  12,  Printcd  Correspondence. 
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was  "  being  formed  to  lay  down  a  telegraphic  wire  from 
the  capital  to  Shiraz."  Of  the  composition  or  nationality 
of  this  Company  not  a  word  was  said.  "  It  must  bc 
alvvays  borne  in  mind,"  was  the  characteristic  conclusion 
of  the  despatch,  "  that  telegraphic  lines  in  Persia  are 
always  getting  out  of  order." '  Mr.  Alison  left  for 
England  on  or  about  the  date  of  this  report. 

There  was  a  show  of  vacillation  in  the  negotiations 
between  Persia  and  the  Porte ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  what  were  the  piain  facts  of  the  case.  Several 
months  had  passed  since  the  subject  had  been  first 
mooted  by  the  two  Governments,  and  in  January  1862, 
the  Shah  had  expressed  to  the  Ottoman  Minister  the 
great  desire  that  he  feit  for  the  establishment  of  tele- 
graphic communication  between  Tehran  and  Baghdad. 
On  the  30th  May,  a  few  days  after  Colonel  Stewarts 
arrival  in  the  capital,  Mr.  Alison  further  reported  to  Earl 
Russell  the  abrupt  termination  of  this  affair  also.  The 
Turkish  Minister  had  informed  him  that  "  having  received 
füll  powers  from  the  Porte  to  conclude  a  Convention  for 
the  establishment  of  the  telegraphic  line  between  Baghdad 
and  Tehran,  in  pursuance  of  a  strong  desire  expressed 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  ...  .he  lost  no  time  in  com- 
municating  with  the  Persian  Government  on  the  subject. 
Haidar  Efendi,"  Mr.  Alison  added,  "  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  being  informed,  in  reply,  that  the  king  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  now  meditated  establishing  a 
telegraphic  line  between  Resht  and  Tehran.  I  learn 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Russian  Government  to 
complete  this  telegraphic  line  to  Tiflis,  and  to  extend  it, 
if  possible,  to  Tabriz." 2 

1  No.  25,  page  13,  Printed  Correspondence. 
*  No.  20,  page  11,  ditto. 
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Mr.  Eastwick  became  Chargö  d  Affaires  on  Mr.  Alison 's 
X  departure ;  but  as  he  was  abseilt  on  duty  at  Mashhad  at 

\  tbe  period  of  bis  accession,  the  conduct  of  the  telegraphic 

discussion  remained  for  a  time  in  Mr.  Thomson  s  bands. 

On  the  3rd  üecember  tbis  gentleman  reported  that  bc 

7  had  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  Persian  Minister», 

in  the  cause  of  the  projected  telegraph.     In  illustration 

of  the  general  result,  it  will  suflice  for  our  purpose  to 

?  state  that  the  Shah  expressed  bis  deterniination  to  con- 

j  struct,  at   bis   own   expense,  a  line  of   telegraph   from 

Khanikin  on  the  Baghdad  frontier  to  Bushahr,  through 

Tehran,  Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  intended  to  be  in  connec- 

t  tion  with  the  proposed  telegraph  to  India  through  the 

Persian  Gulf.1  On  the  9th  December,  Mr.  Eastwick 
retumed  to  Tehran,  and  ten  days  afterwards  forwarded 
to  the  Foreign  Office  the  draft  of  a  Convention,  acceptance 
of  which  the  lndia  Office  considered  sliould  at  once  be 
notified  by  telegram  to  Her  Majestys  Chargö  d' Affaires  in 
Persia  This  agreement  was  of  six  short  Articles,  as 
follow  : — 

I.  Persia  to  construct  a  line  of  telegraph  from 
Khanikin  to  Tehran  and  Bushahr,  which  tbe 
British  Government  might  use  on  payment. 

II.  Persia  to  assign  the  sum  sufficient  for  construction 
and  materials. 

III.  Persia  to  purchase  European  materials  from 
England  at  reasonablc  rates. 

IV.  Line  to  bc  supcrintended  l>y  an  English  Engineer 
officer  under  certain  local  restrictions,  and  paid 
by  bis  own  Government,  Persia  fixing  tbe 
period  of  bis  employment. 

1  No.  26,  page  13,  Printed  Correspondence. 
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V.  English  superintendeDt  empowered  to  make  requi- 

sitions  for  Deccssary  materials,  under  specified 
conditions. 

VI.  British  Government  to  convey  to  Persian  frontier 

materials  purchased  from  them,  with  approval 
of  Persian  Minister  in  London,  payment  being 
made  by  five  instalments,  in  five  years.1 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  whatever  imperfections  and 
want  of  detail  may  be  cxhibited  in  this  paper,  viewed  as 
a  Convention  between  two  Governments  on  a  auestion 
cssentially  practical  and  füll  of  technicalities,  its  use  as  a 
prcliminary  to  work  is  undeniable ;  and  the  ready  and 
legitimate  mode  in  which  it  was  obtained  may  be  cited 
as  an  example  of  how  much  may  be  done  by  determina- 
tion,  combined  with  ability.  In  the  expression  of  such 
opinion  it  is  not  in  the  least  intended  to  reflect  on  those 
who  failed  to  secure  for  the  telegraph  in  Persia  the  fair 
start  which  it  required ;  nor  to  compare  the  public  acts 
of  one  high  officiai  with  those  of  another.  Everyone  who 
knows  the  Orieutal  character  in  diploniacy  knows  how 
much  depends  on  happy  moments  and  happy  occasions  : 
and  if  it  be  a  merit  to  take  advantage  of  these,  as  they  pre- 
sent  theniselves,  it  is  also  no  demerit  to  live  through  the 
season  when  they  never  arise  at  all.  Judgments  should, 
at  least,  be  suspended  on  these  things  until  much  of 
eveiy  description  of  evidence  has  been  thoroughly 
weighed.  Nor  would  the  question  be  alluded  to  in  this 
volume  at  all,  were  it  not  the  duty  of  the  writcr,  in  Ins 
Position  as  an  officiai  chronicler,  to  acknowledge  obliga- 
tions  of  so  marked  a  kind  as  those  to  the  framer  of  the 
first  practical  paper  with  Persia  on  the  subject  of  a  tele- 
graph, be  it  designated  an  agreement,  an  engagement,  or 

1  No.  27,  page  15,  Printed  Correspondence. 
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a  Convention.  The  Anglo-Persian  Telegraph  would,  no 
doubt,  have  had  substance  of  some  kind,  whether  given 
to  it  by  one  Minister  or  another,  but  it  is  to  Mr. 
Eastwick  that  its  cxistence,  such  as  we  have  seen  and 
experienced  it,  is,  without  question,  maiuly  due. 

The  subscquent  Communications  were  on  details. 
Colonel  Stewart  submitted  at  once  a  programme  for  im- 
mediate  Operations,  which  was  accepted,  and  forwarded 
through  the  usual  Channels  to  Persia.  It  was  February 
when  the  telegram  was  despat ched  approving  Mr.  East- 
wick 's  Convention  :  so  that  stores,  wires  and  insulators 
could  not  reach  Bushahr  tili  August.  But  work  was  at 
once  to  be  "  commenced  by  procuring  and  distributing 
strong  timber  posts  along  the  wholc  line,  which  should 
cverywhere  follow  the  regulär  road."  And  the  storcs 
would  be  procured  and  seilt  as  required  ;  first  for  a  Single 
wirc,  but  with  a  view  to  a  second  at  some  future  period. 
English  superintcndence  was  to  be  continued  for  five 
years.  Colonel  Stewarts  engagements  detainiug  him 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  cable,  Lieutenant  Champain,  who 
had  been  summoned  home  from  ßaghdad,  would  be  sent 
with  a  staff  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  line 
in  Persia.  The  charge  for  messages  from  Baghdad  to 
Bushahr  was  fixed,  in  anticipation  of  satisfactory  com- 
pletion,  at  10s.  6d.  per  twenty  words,  with  prospect  of 
eventual  reduction.1 

On  the  14th  February,  Mr.  Eastwick  left  Tehran,  and 
Mr.  Ronald  Thomson  was  the  ChargtS  d'Affaires  in  Mr. 
Alison's  absence.  This  gentleman  pushed  on  preparation 
of  preliminaries  by  the  Persian  Executive,  in  compliance 
with  his  Instructions :  but  a  new  difficulty  had  to  be 
surmountcd,    in    the    division    of    messages    between 

1  No.  20,  pa^o  1-S  Printcd  CorivspomltiK-e. 
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Baghdad  and  Bushahr.  If  there  were  to  be  alternative 
lines  between  these  two  points,  one  through  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  the  sea  cable,  and  one  through  Persia,  which 
was  to  receive  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  ?  or  was  there  to  be 
no  distinction  ?  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who 
had  been  in  personal  communication  with  the  Persian 
Minister  in  London  on  this  rather  knotty  question,  agreed 
to  despatch  one-fourth  of  the  messages  through  Persia 
so  long  as  there  was  but  one  wire  in  that  country,  and 
one-half  of  the  messages  when  there  were  two  wires  to 
meet  the  traffic.  But  to  this  arrangement  Persia  was 
indifferent,  and  Turkey  demurred.  The  former  displayed 
perfect  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  her  embryo  lines, 
as  well  as  disbelief  in  any  junction  of  the  wires  at 
all  between  Baghdad  and  the  Gulf  by  Basrah.  The 
latter  seemed  to  dislike  the  intervention  of  Persia  in  the 
matter  of  Indian  Communications,  and  it  needed  some 
forcible  arguments  to  keep  her  from  withdrawing  from 
the  prosecution  of  the  lines  to  Basrah  and  the  Coming 
cable.1  Finally  there  was  a  kind  of  compromise,  or 
drawn  battle ;  and  Article  XIV.  of  the  India-Ottoman 
Convention  provided  for  forwarding  messages  to  or  from 
India  vid  Basrah  or  Khanikin  with  simple  respect  to 
convenience  of  Service.2 

His  Majesty  the  Shah 3  objectcd  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posal  of  a  second  wire  until  the  experience  of  the  first 
should  have  established  its  necessity ;  and  a  formal 
engagement  to  place  the  telegraph  under  English  oflicers 
was  also  distasteful  to  the  Persian  Government,  although 
they  did  not  deny  their  willingness  to  retain  them  until 

1  See  Chapter  IL,  ante. 

2  Printed  Correspondence,  No.  33,  page  20  to  end,  passim. 

8  Mr.  Thomson  to  Earl  Russell,  July  4,  1863,  Printed  Correspondence, 
No.  48,  page  29. 
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the  line  Lad  beeome  thoroughly  efficient.  In  other 
respects  matters  looked  favourably  for  progress  in  this 
novel  and  important  enterprise.  Ou  the  13th  August 
the  Iudia  Office  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office  that  tlie 
European  staff  and  stores  for  the  telegraph  had  been 
despatched  ;  and  on  the  same  date  Earl  Russell  trans- 
mitted toMr.  Alison  a  detailed  meniorandum  on  thesub- 
ject  from  Colonel  Stewart.  This  enclosure  represented  the 
distance  between  Khanikin  and  Bushahr  to  be  1,102  iniles, 
but  that  materials  had  been  provided  for  a  single  wire 
of  t,20ü  miles.  As  a  rnle  there  would  be  twenty-oue 
ordinary  and  three  stretching  insulators  per  mile,  but 
exceptions  would  be  made  where  rendered  advisable  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  greater  portion  of  tbe 
stores  would  be  landed  at  Bushahr  for  transport  on  mules 
towards  Tehran :  a  small  proportion  would  be  sent  vid 
Basrah  and  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad.  One  vessel  lnight 
be  expcctedat  ßasrah  early  in  October,  another  one  about 
the  middle  or  l)efore  the  end  of  that  month  at  Bushahr. 
Two  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Mau  and  Walton,  leaving 
England  with  a  line  inspector  on  the  8th  August,  would 
give  all  neecssary  information  and  assistance  until 
Lieutenant  Champain's  arrival.  The  latter  officer  would 
proeeed  to  Bushahr,  soon  after  reaching  Tehran,  to  nieet 
the  vessels  and  stores.  Two  En<rineer  officers  had  been 
applied  for  from  Iudia,  and  a  third  was  to  leave  England 
about  the  end  of  August  with  ten  traiued  non-coinmis- 
sioned1  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  There 
would  be  five  divisions  of  the  line  from  Khanikin  to 
Bushahr ;  each  division  having  its  Superintendent,  in- 
spector, and  two  assistant-inspectors,  the  direction  of  the 

1  The  number  was   increased   to   twelve,   nml   two   inspectors,  who  left 
England  on  the  27 th  August. 
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whole  being  in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Champain,  with 
head-qu  arters  at  Tehran.  The  pay  of  each  grade  was 
estimated,  and  the  whole  monthly  expenditure  stated  in 
round  numbers.  Colonels  Pelly  and  Kemball,  the  respec- 
tive  Residents  at  Bushahr  and  Baghdad.  had  been  com- 
municated  with  in  respect  to  the  landing  and  protection 
of  stores  in  Persia  and  Turkish  Arabia  ! 

Lieutenant  Champain  left  London  for  Persia,  viA  the 
Danube  and  Tiflis,  on  the  12th  September ;  found  twoof 
his  most  active  assistants,  Messrs.  Hoeltzer  and  Walton, 
hard  at  work  at  Tehran  on  arrival  there,  the  20th  October  ; 
quitted  Tehran  the  3rd  November;  and,  riding  post  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way,  reached  Bushahr  on  the  I7th 
idem.  Here  he  met  Captain  Murdoch  Smith  and  the 
non-commissioned  officers  of  Royal  Engineers,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  the  capital,  leaving  Bushahr  on  the  7th 
December  and  reaching  Tehran  on  the  28th  January, 
1864.  Those  acquainted  with  the  local  geography,  and 
knowing  something  of  the  kind  of  country  to  be  traversed, 
and  raeans  of  tra versing  it  by  chapar  or  cliarwadar,2  will 
acknowledge  that  this  was  rather  severe  travelling ;  and 
the  more  so  when  a  journey  from  Tehran  to  Baghdad, 
BaghdadtoAlexandretta,  (vid  Aleppo,)  and  Alexandretta 
to  London,  had  been  performed  by  the  same  officer  in  the 
previous  year ;  and  a  tour  of  inspection  from  Tehran  to 
Baghdad,  thence  to  Bushahr  and  back  to  Tehran,  added 
to  a  further  journey  from  Tehran  to  Baghdad,  and  Bagh- 
dad to  Samsun,  Constantinople  and  London,  were  to 
mark  for  him  the  first  half  of  the  years  1864  and  1865 
respectively.  That  the  intervals  were  not  always  inter- 
vals  of  repose  may  be  readily  admitted  from  the  following 

1  Colonel  Patrick  Stewarts  Memo.,  dated  August  7,  1868.    Printed  Cor- 
respondence,  pages  31  to  34.  *  I.e.  Post  or  Caravan. 
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Bummary  of  the  official  accounts  of  setting  up  the  posts 
and  first  Persian  wire  on  the  lines. 

Onthe  13th  Octobcr,  1864,  Major l  Champain  reported 
for  the  Information  of  the  Bombay  Government,  com- 
pletion  of  the  line  of  telegraph  from  Baghdad,  through 
Tehran,  to  Bushahr.  At  the  same  time  he  entered  fully 
into  explanations  why  the  work  had  not  been  accom- 
plished  at  an  earlier  date.  No  reasons  for  delay  would 
liave  been  asked  had  the  matter  been  simply  considered 
in  its  moral  or  physical  aspect :  but  a  period  for  con- 
struction  had  been  specified,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of 
military  exactitude,  it  was  well  to  show  why  the  estimated 
days  had  been  exceeded. 

We  will  briefly  review  this  officer's  proceedings,  as 
related  in  his  offieial  report.  Of  the  five  gentlemen 
appointed  to  serve  as  Superintendent«,  Major  Champain 
had  found  Messrs.  Man  and  Walton  already  in  Persia,  on 
his  return  thither  in  October,  1863.  The  former  he 
thcn  despatched  to  Ispahan,  to  see  to  the  necessary 
collection  and  distribution  of  poles :  the  latter  he  sent  to 
Baghdad,  with  instructions  to  expedite  the  looked-for 
wire  and  insulators  to  the  Turco-Persian  frontier,  and 
thence  distribute  it  along  the  line  to  Tehran.  One  of 
his  inspectors,  Mr.  Ernest  Hoeltzer,  he  left  at  Tehran  tö 
instruct  young  Persians  in  the  use  of  the  Morse  instru- 
ment.  He  himself  rode  on  to  Bushahr,  where,  finding 
that  much  material  had  arrived,  he  at  oncc  set  about 
sending  it  along  the  line  on  mules  supplied  by  the 
Governor  of  the  town.  Some  three  weeks  passed  in 
this  occupation ;  when,  detailing  two  non-commissioned 
officers  to  continue  the  work  until  Lieutenant  St.  John, 

1  This  officer  is  henceforth  designated  1>y  the  local  rank  which  was  aecorded 
to  liim  in  Persia. 
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one  of  the  Engiueer  officer3  awaited  from  India,  should 
arrive,  he  again  turned  towards  Tehran,  but  accompanied 
on  this  occasion  by  Captain  Smith  (who  had  recently 
returned  from  Basrah),  one  inspector,  and  four  sergeants. 
After  making  arrangements  at  Shiraz  for  the  despatch  of 
stores  expected  from  Bushahr  to  points  further  up  the 
line  ;  dropping  two  sergeants  at  Ispahan ;  ascertaining 
that  some  of  the  material  had  actually  reached  that  city, 
morcover,  that  Mr.  Man  had  already  set  up  there  two  or 
three  miles  of  posts  and  insulators,  he  repaired  to  his 
head-quarters  at  the  capital.  Here  he  remained  a 
month,  unsuccessfully  endeavouring  to  obtain  poles  for 
his  Superintendent,  so  that  work  might  be  begun  in  the 
Tehran  district,  Then,  thinking  the  locality  the  raost 
likely  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  he  sent 
Captain  Smith  and  his  party  to  the  city  of  Kum,  a  main 
Station  within  his  ränge  of  superintendence. 

The  five  divisions  were  apportioned  as  follows. 
Major  Champain  had  hoped  to  meet  at  Bushahr,  Lieu- 
tenants Pierson  and  St.  John,  the  officers  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  India ;  but  their  arrival  there  from 

Bombay  had  been  delayed  : 

« 
For  the  line  from  Tehran  west,  or  joining  the  Persian  with  the 

Turkish  and  European  Systems. 
Ist.    Lieut.  Pierson,  R.E.,  from  Baghdad  to  Kangawar. 
2nd.  Mr.  H.  V.  Walton       „      Kangawar  to  Tehran. 

For  the  line  from  Tehran  south,  or  joining  the  Persian  Land 
lincs  to  the  Indian  Submarine  Telegraph. 

3rd.  Captain  Smith,  R.E.,  from  Tehran  to  Kohrud. 
Uh.  Mr.  H.  Man,  „     Kohrud  to  Murghab. 

5th.  Lieut.  St.  John,  R.E..   „     Murghab  to  Bushahr.1 

1  Giving,  on  an  average,  about  220  miles  to  each  Superintendent. 
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The  Director,  with  the  intention  of  reinspecting  the 
whole  course  of  the  line,  and  assisting  each  superior  officer 
in  ovcrcoming  the  difticulties  presenting  themselves,  soon 
quittcd  Tehran  and  moved  towards  Baghdad.  Mr.  Man 's 
serious  illness  eaused  Lim  some  anxiety  ;  and  he  had  to 
employ  the  Services  of  Captain  Gastaiger,  an  Austrian 
officer  of  Engineers  in  the  Shah's  pay,  temporarily  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  Superintendent.  Major  Champain 
speaks  well  of  the  manner  in  which  this  duty  was  per- 
formed.  Captain  Gastaiger,  "  placing  himself  under  Mr. 
Man's  Orders,  assumed  charge  of  the  working  party, 
whieh  that  officer  was  too  ill  to  direct.  The  Operations 
were  then  being  carried  on  some  sixty  milcs  north  of 
Ispahan  with  great  difficulties  and  delays.  Labour  and 
carriage  for  material  were  but  scantily  supplied  by  the 
Persians,  and  the  inteii3e  cold  at  the  time  rendercd  the 
wire  so  brittle  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  join  or 
strain  it.  Working  for  weeks  togcther  while  the  snow 
was  lying  waist-deep  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  miserable 
villages  scattered  at  long  internus  from  one  another  along 
the  road,  Captain  Gastaiger  and  the  two  non-commis- 
sioned  officers,  Corporals  Macdonald  and  Norman,  could 
make  but  slow  progress ;  but  they  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  indomitable  perseverance,  and  for  the  eheerful- 
ness  with  which  they  bore  the  very  serious  hardships  to 
which  they  were  exposed." 

On  Ins  way  to  Baghdad,1  Major  Champain  found  that 
Lieutenant  Pierson  and  Mr.  Walton,  whose  divisions 
touched,  had  joincd  at  the  town  of  Karmanshah.  The 
Prince  Governor  of  the  district  had  shown  himself  well 

1  There  was  much  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  cold  was  veiy  severe 
though  hite  in  the  season.  Lieutenant  Pierson  had  reached  Karmanshah  on 
the  Oth  March. 
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disposcd  to  the  cause ;  but  an  order  from  Tehran,  notify- 
ing  the  appointment  of  a  Persian  telegraph  officer  respon- 
siblc  in  respect  of  money  and  materials,  seems  to  have 
disturbod  bis  equanimity ;  and  in  spite  of  bis  expressed 
willingncss  to  continue  to  help  tbe  British  officers,  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded,  by  the  supply  of 
two  working  parties,  to  enable  the  superin tendents  above 
named  to  work  separately.  Passing  on  to  Baghdad,  and 
proceeding  thence  by  river  to  the  anchorage  of  the  sea 
steamer,  Major  Champain  reached  Bushahr  again  from 
the  sea-side.1  Here  he  met  Lieutenant  St.  John,  who  had 
already,  with  his  energetic  assistants,  completed  seventy 
miles  of  inland  telegraph,  in  addition  to  a  short  ten  miles' 
line  in  connection  with  the  submarine  cable.  But  rapid 
progress  depended  on  extraneous  aid,  and  this  was  not 
always  procurable.  "The  Governor  of  Bushahr,"  we 
are  told,  "  had  assisted  Lieutenant  St.  John,  but  as  soon 
as  the  line  had  passed  througb  his  territory  into  that  of 
the  Governor  of  Shiraz,  the  change  was  speedily  feit. 
The  labourers,  no  longer  paid  or  fed,  rapidly  deseitcd  : 
no  representations  to  the  Governor  of  Shiraz  had  any 
effcct;"  and  when  the  Director  came  up  with  the 
working  party,  he  found  that  it  only  numbered  ten  men 
out  of  sixty  at  first  engaged.  At  Shiraz  he  tried  three 
times  to  see  the  Governor,  but  was  always  refused  ad- 
mittance  ;  and  the  Persian  responsible  telegraph  official 
accounted  for  the  failings  on  his  own  part  by  saying 
he  eould  get  no  money  for  mules,  and  was  completely 
powerless.  The  promise,  from  the  higher  authority,  of 
men  and  mules  was  all  that  could  be  obtained,  and  with 

1  The  Ztnobia,  in  which  he  was  a  passenger,  had,  however,  stopped  niid- 
Wiiy  from  Basrah,  at  the  anchorage  of  the  ships  conveying  Colonel  Patrick 
Stewart  and  the  officers  of  the  Cable  Expedition.  He  bid  adieu  to  bis  old 
friund  for  the  last  time  on  the  13th  April,  1864. 

Q 
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thU  Major  Champain  was  forced  to  be  aatisfied,  and  con- 
tinued  bis  way  to  lapahan.  Herc,  011  tlie  repreaentations 
of  Mr.  Hoeltzer,  who  had  taken  charg«  from  Mr.  Man, 
be  took  tbc  bohl  but  essential  step  of  authorizing  bis 
aupcrintendeuts,  by  circular,  to  expend,  from  funds  at 
tbeir  disposal,  such  sums  l'or  labour  and  matcrial  aa  they 
conld  bonestly  ccrtify  wcro  indispensable  calls,  owing  to 


failure  of  Persian  co-operation.  In  reverting  to  thia 
circumstance  at  tbc  concluskm  of  hia  work,  he  feit  no 
hesitation  in  aequainting  Government  that  bad  not  the 
English  superin  tending  officers  availed  themselvea  freely 
of  thia  permisaion,  the  only  two  divisions  then  completed 
would  have  been  "the  first  and  fifth,  those  furtheat  from 
Tehran.''  It  might  have  becn  suppoaed  that  matters 
would  have  been  better  mannged  at  the  capital,  where 
tbere  waa  not  only  a  Government  to  assert  its  autbority 
in  the  person  of  the  Shah  and  hia  Miniatera,  but  her 
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Britannic   Majesty's   Legation    to    push    all   legitimate 
deraands  on  behalf  of  British  subjects  and  British  in- 
terests.     The  result,  however,  showed  how  little  ground 
existed  for  suchi  suppositions.     One  Governor,  basking  in 
the  very  light  of  the  royal  presence,  would  supply  no 
poles ;   another,  but  little  removed  from  such  lustrous 
propinquity,  would  not  permit  the  English  officer  to 
work  within  the  limits  of  his  Jurisdiction.     Forty  miles 
of  telegraph  were  set  up  in  the  division  of  which  Tehran 
was  the  northern  terminus;    but  Major  Champain,  on 
return  to  that   city,   the    19th    May,   saw   that   unless 
vigorous  measures  were  at  once  adopted,  his  work  would 
be  fairly  paralysed.     His  report  may  here  be  quoted, 
though  it  rather  under-estimates  than  represents  his  real 
difficulties.     "After  inexplicable   delay  the  poles  were 
gradually  laid  out  about  the  end  of  August,  and  work 
proceeded.     All  this  time  the  most  stringent  Orders  had 
been  continually  sent  by  the  Persian  Ministers  and  the 
Shah  himself  to  the  Governor  of  Tehran,  who  for  three 
months  would  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  firmans. 
An  officer  of  the  king's  was  quartered  in  the  Governor's 

house    to  ensure   obedience,    but  without   eflfect 

Nothing  would  induce  the  Persian  authorities  at  Tehran 
to  give  us  either  mules  or  men  for  the  work.  Two  of 
my  officers  and  their  subordinates  had  been  idle  for 
weeks,  when  at  last  the  poles  were  laid  out,  and  I  thought 
it  advisable  to  expend  the  comparatively  small  sum  that 
would  be  required  for  labour,  and  to  complete  the  line 
at  our  own  cost."  ! 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  the  failure  of  trans- 
port  arrangements,  so  far  as  left  to  promise  and  per- 

1  Major  Champain  to  Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay.    No.  119  of  the 
13th  October,  1864. 

Q  2 
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formance  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  executive  :  or  on 
the  causes  of  incfficiency  of  the  native  officers  appointed 
to  co-operate  with  the  British  superintendents.  It  was 
not  simply  that  orders  for  money  were  dishonoured  and 
disregardcd :  or  that  labour  without  wages  was  not 
procurable  in  Persia  any  more  than  in  England.  The 
miserable  System  of  intervention  acknowledged  in  the 
former  country,  by  which  the  master  does  not  deal  directly 
with  the  menial  nor  the  proprietor  with  the  peasant,  was 
at  work,  and  the  mediating  agency,  unless  vivified  by 
peculation  without  limit,  was  cold  and  lifeless.  Sanction 
to  pilfer  is  too  much  to  solicit  from  honourable  guardians 
of  the  public  interests ;  for  however  bitter  to  many 
Englishmen  the  pill  of  conforinity  to  national  customs 
may  havc  been  on  previous  occasions,  it  could  never  have 
bceu  made  a  universal  state  medicine  if  such  had  been  a 
declared  ingredient.  Nothing  that  could  in  honour  be 
accorded  to  the  customs,  or  even  prejudices  of  the 
country  was  to  be  withheld.  Pride,  temper,  repugnance, 
all  these  sentiments  were  to  be  restrained  to  the  utmost. 
But  patience  may  lose  her  balance  at  times  in  the  best- 
regulated  minds  ;  and  if  she  had  done  so  during  early 
telegraphic  Operations  in  Persia,  there  would  have  been 
no  cause  of  amazement.  As  it  was,  Major  Champain, 
on  reporting  complction  of  the  first  wire  of  communi- 
cation,  pronounced  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men 
to  have  been  "  admirable,"  adding  that  it  was  "  to  their 
intense  perseverancc  and  patience,  notwithstanding  the 
most  harassing  and  vexatious  treatinent,"  that  he  at- 
tributed  success,  so  fax  as  it  had  been  obtained,  in  the 
undcrtaking  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.1 

1  Major  Champain  to  Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay.    No.  1 19  of  the 
13th  October,  1864. 
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Lieutenant  Pierson  had  worked  "  most  indefatigably 
and  successfully "  in  the  first  division,  passing  "through 
perhaps  the  wildest  parts  of  Persia ;  "  aod  to  his  personal 
infiuence  with  the  Prince  Governor  of  Karmanshah  and 
Kurdish  chief  of  those  parts,  a  tributc  of  well-earned 
praise  was  recorded.  Dr.  Baker  had  rendered  him 
valuable  professional  and  general  assistance,  and  Mr. 
Inspector  Willis  and  Corporal  Whittenbacke,  Royal 
Engineers,  had  "  exerted  themselves  unweariedly."  In 
the  second  division  the  "  untiring  zeal  and  activity  "  of 
Mr.  Henry  Valentine  Walton  were  specially  noticed  ; 
and  instances  were  cited  in  illustration  of  the  assertion 
that  "  notwithstanding  disheartening  difficulties,  bad 
climate  and  ill  health,"  he  had  "  worked  most  cheer- 
fullyand  ably  on  all  occasions."  Mr.  Inspector  Sharrat 
and  Corporal  Graves,  Royal  Engineers,  had  led  a 
trying  life  during  nine  months.  "  Exposed  at  first  to 
excessive  cold  and  afterwards  to  intense  heat,  and  en- 
camped  for  many  weeks  at  a  time  in  deserts  without 
water,"  their  behaviour  throughout  was  highly  corii- 
mended.  The  labours  of  Captain  Murdoch  Smith, 
Royal  Engineers,  who,  in  charge  of  the  third  division, 
had  been  "  perhaps  more  annoyed  by  the  Persians  than 
any  other  Superintendent/'  had  resulted  in  a  "beautifully 
laid  out  and  finished  line,"  a  reward  of  the  "  most 
untiring  patience  and  unconquerable  determination." 
Inspector  Signor  Barbara,  Sergeant  Bower  and  Corporal 
Barry,  Royal  Engineers,  had  been  spoken  of  by  Captain 
Smith  in  the  wärmest  terms  for  Services  rendered.  In 
the  fourth  division  the  "great  exertions"  of  Mr. 
Hoeltzer,  and  the  "  indefatigable  way  in  which  Corporals 
Macdonald  and  Norman,  Royal  Engineers,  had  carried 
on  their  duties,"  as  well  as  their  general  conduct,  were 
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the  thcme  of  laudatory  report ;  nor  was  the  useful  zeal 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Aganur,  the  Armenian  British  Agent, 
forgotten.  Finally,  Lieutenant  St.  John,  in  charge  of 
the  fifth  division,  whose  late  arrival  in  the  country 
prevonted  him  from  breaking  ground  until  the  15th 
March,  had  not  only  finished  Ins  own  division,  but  a 
part  of  the  fourth  also  "with  remarkable  rapidity." 
In  exactly  fivc  months  that  officer  "joined  up  his 
wire  with  Mr.  Hoeltzers,  335  miles  frora  Bushahr, 
after  carry ing  it  over  by  far  the  most  difficult  passes, 
and  through  the  only  really  wooded  country  that  the 
line  traverses."  He  had  displayed  "most  wonderful 
energy  and  pcculiar  tact  in  dealing  with  the  Persians," 
and  deserved  the  cordial  thanks  of  his  Director  for  his 
"great  activity  and  perseverance."  Mr.  Inspector  Daniell, 
Sergeant  Isaacson,  and  Corporal  Hamilton,  Royal  Engi- 
neers,  and  the  Nawab  Hasan  Ali  Khan  were  at  the 
samc  time  spoken  of  in  high  terms  for  Services  rendered 
in  this  division.1 

But  before  dismissing  the  report,  it  will  be  well  to 
glance  at  its  enclosures,  or  the  separate  reports  of  the 
Superin tendents  themselves.2 

One  of  Captain  Pierson 's  main  difficulties  had  been  of 
a  purely  politieal  nature.  The  Turkish  and  Persian 
Governments  had  been  at  issuc  in  respect  to  the  precise 
line  of  frontier  dividing  their  particular  territories  ;  and 
if  the  lines  of  telegraph  belonging  to  the  two  states 
respectively  were  to  be  unitcd  at  all,  some  understanding 
on  the  point  of  junction  was  siraply  imperative.  Now 
the  viilage  of  Kasr-i-Shirin,  or  more  strictly  the  post  of 

1  Major  Champain  to  Government  Secretary,  Bombay.  No.  119  of  the 
13th  October,  1804,  paragraphs  16'  to  21. 

*  A  brief  sketch  of  the  »ervices  of  these  officors  ^vill  be  fonnd  in  the 
Appendix  to  thw  ohnpter. 
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"  Kalah-i-Sabz,"  was  just  the  point  from  which,  on  the 
Persian  side,  to  Khanikin,  in  acknowledged  Turkish 
Jurisdiction,  lay  the  bone  of  contention,  a  space  of  about 
seventecn  miles.  Consequently  from  Kalah-i-Sabz  to  the 
westward,  or  towards  Baghdad,  Lieutenant  Pierson  could 
not  carry  on  the  construction  of  Ins  line  of  telegraph 
without  special  authorization.  Much  valuable  time  had 
already  been  lost  owing  to  this  State  of  things,  when  the 
newly-appoiuted  Persian  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the 
Porte  passed  along  the  disputed  tract  en  route  from 
Tehran  to  Constantinople,  vid  Baghdad.  The  presence  at 
the  last-named  city  of  so  distinguished  an  official  might, 
it  was  reasonably  inferred,  be  turned  to  account  for  remov- 
ing  the  irapediment  existing  to  progress.  Mirza  Ilusain 
Khan  was  the  man  of  all  others  to  face  the  emergency. 
Active  in  mind  and  body,  intelligent,  ainbitious,  fond  of 
Europeans,  and  experienced  in  Europe  .and  its  diplomacy, 
he  readily  took  up  the  case,  and  proposed  to  Naniik 
Pasha,  Governor  of  Baghdad,  a  temporary  equal  division 
of  disputed  soil.  The  latter,  with  much  the  same  oppor- 
tunities  as  the  Persian,  was  a  man  of  different  stamp. 
His  interests  were  ultra-conservative  :  bis  sympathies 
were  with  Asiatic  bigotry,  rather  than  European  civi- 
lization  ;  and  though  he  did  credit  to  his  diplomatic 
training  by  fluent  and  well-accented  French  and  a  per- 
fectly  courteous  address,  yet  his  thin  and  wiry  form, 
sharp  face  with  bluish  grey  eye,  grey  eyebrows  and 
aquiline  nose,  and  general  exterior,  were  little  sugges- 
tive of  social  rapprochement.  The  two  diplomatists, 
at  all  events,  came  to  an  amicable  understanding  on  the 
Mirza's  proposal,  which  was  accepted  as  a  temporary 
expedient:  and  a  paper  was  drawn  out  for  Lieutenant 
Pierson's  guidance,  which  would  enable  him  to  return  to 
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his  duty  and  resume  Operations.  But  while  the  Persian 
statesman  lcft  all  details  to  the  young  English  officer, 
the  Turkish  Pasha  namcd  liis  own  agent — in  this  case, 
however,  also  an  Englishman — to  carry  out  the  settle- 
nu-nt.  Pierson  joined  up  the  wires  at  the  point  agreed, 
and  workcd  back  to  Karmanshah,  the  head-quarters  of 
his  division.     His  own  words  describe  the  sequel :  — 

"  When  at  Kirind  the  Governor  of  Karmanshah  wrote  to  me 
.  .  .  to  return  to  the  frontier,  and  pull  up  part  of  the  Turkish 
line,  substituting  Persian  posts  and  wire  .  .  .  subsequently  mo- 
dified  to  desiring  me  to  cut  the  wire  at  the  junction.  In  answer 
I  .  .  .  asserted  that  as  my  duty  was  confined  to  taking  measures 
for  erecting  and  maintaining  the  line, .  .  if  he  wished  . .  to  destroy 
it  for  political  reasons,  he  must  send  his  own  agents  to  do  so. 
He  accordingly  caused  the  wire  to  be  cut  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion, in  whicli  state  it  still  remains." 

It  appears  that  tlie  Shah  had  not  consented  to  the 
comprouiise  inade  at  ßaghdad  as  to  the  junction  of  the 
lines,  a  result  explained  by  the  existence  at  Tehran  of 
influences  hostilc  to  his  envoy.1  Hence  the  lesson  that 
if  Oriental  jealousy  has  a  special  end  to  attain  and  the 
power  to  attain  it,  that  jealousy  must  be  satisfied  and 
that  power  appeased,  however  clearly  the  pleasure  of  the 
individual  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  mass.  On  the 
other  hand  money  may  be  scattered  wholcsale  ;  labour 
expended ;  life  sacrificed  in  a  cause,  failure  of  which 
would  affect  thousands  of  persons,  or  even  millions ;  all 
these  considerations  are  as  nothing  with  the  other  in  the 
reasoning  scale.  But  the  temper  and  patience  of  the 
English  superintendents  was  taxed  in  more  than  official 

1  That  these  influences  have  pursued  Mirza  Husain  Khan,  more  or  less, 
throughout  hi«  career,  see  an  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Qazette  of  September  18, 
1873,  headcd  "  The  Tersian  ex-Prime  Minister." 
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experiences.  The  internal  condition  of  their  own  camps 
presented  sometimes  anything  but  quiet  and  good  order. 
A  Kurdi  Farash  in  Lieutenant  Pierson  s  Service,  on  one 
occasion,  savagely  attacked  and  nearly  killed  with  his 
sword  tvvo  of  his  fellow-servants,  grooms.  Pierson,  when 
first  appearing  on  the  ground,  had  seen  the  wounded 
men  covered  with  blood ;  and  his  own  life  was  threatened 
by  their  assailant.  The  soldiers  of  the  working  party 
actually  aided  in  the  assault,  and  refused  to  obey  Lieu- 
tenant Pierson's  order  to  capture  the  head  otfender. 
Moreover  the  Khan  of  the  vülage  of  Kasr-i-Shirin  would 
not  arrest  the  man,  though  requested  to  do  so,  and 
though  he  was  a  notoriously  bad  character.  As  for  the 
Governor  of  Kirind,  who  had  originally  recommended 
the  latter  to  Lieutenant  Pierson  for  employment,  he 
coolly  wrote  to  that  officer,  requesting  him  to  return  his 
Farash's  sword  and  dagger,  naturally  retained  by  the 
offender's  master  after  the  affray.1 

Mr.  Henry  Walton,  one  of  the  two  superin tendents 
first  on  the  spot,  had  undertaken  the  constructiou  of  the 
line  frora  Karmanshah  to  Kangavar,  as  well  as  that  from 
Kangavar  to  Tehran.  His  difficulties,  independently  of 
those  of  distance  and  country,  consisted  mainly  in  want 
of  poles  and  local  assistance,  and  in  the  desertion  of 
workmen. 

Captain  Smith's  report  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
occasion,  and  so  faithfully  descriptive  of  the  troubles 
a  British  officer  can  manage  to  surmount,  wThen  resolved 
to  fulfil  his  Instructions,  and  when  placed  in  exceptional 
and  quasi-unprofessional  positions,  that  more  than  one 
extract  may  be  found  interesting. 

1  Major  Charopoin  to  H.B.M.  Minister  at  Tehran.   No.  58  of  the  8th  June, 

1864. 
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He  had  left  Tehran  on  the  26th  February,  and  reached 
Kum,  a  distance  of  cighty-five  miles,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

"  On  my  arrival  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  neither  wire, 
insulators,  nor  tools  had  conie  from  Lspahan,  although  the  Per- 
sian authorities  there  had  been  instructed, .  .  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning  of  January,  to  forward  thein  without  delay.  I  at  once 
sent  a  Courier  to  lspahan,  on  whose  return  I  leamt  that  some 
had  been  sent  to  Kashan  notwithstanding.  .  Instructions  to  the 
Persian  officers  at  lspahan  to  despatch  all  the  stores  for  Kum, 
before  sending  any  of  thein  auywhere  eise.  I  therefore  sent  the 
Mirza  .  .  to  Kashan  with  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  requesting  bim 
to  send  on  all  the  tools  and  a  specified  quantity  of  wire  and  in- 
sulators to  Kum.  On  the  13th  March  I  received  wire  and 
insulators,  but  no  tools.  These  I  long  afterwards  found  had 
been  purposely  kept  hack  by  the  Persian  Yawar  at  lspahan, 
.  .  with  the  object  of  preventing  work  in  my  division  until  he 
himself  should  join  it  after  completion  of  the  line  from  lspahan 
to  Kohrud.  There  was,  moreover,  no  Persian  officer  appointed 
to  attend  to  my  requisitions  for  workmen,  transport  and  ma- 
terials." 

He  applied  to  the  Governor  of  Kum  to  get  some  tools 
made  in  the  bazaar,  and  was  told  that  Orders  to  thiseffect 
were  wranting  from  Tehran.  When  with  great  difficulty 
a  supply  of  some  kind  had  been  obtained,  he  applied  for 
workmen.  First  came  a  few  old  men  and  boys;  but 
after  repeated  remonstrances  he  got  a  working  party  of 
thirty  labourers. 

"  As  these  men  were  either  very  badly  paid  or  not  paid  at  all, 
they  naturally  enough  ran  away,  and  others  quite  new  to  the 
work  had  to  be  found.  I  at  length  provailed  on  the  Governor  to 
.  .  .  pay  them  16  shahis  (about  7^d.)  per  day,  in  my  presence,  but 
it  was  not  tili  the  25th  March  that  this  concession  was  made, 
and  mules  enough  provided  to  enable  me  to  move  out  of  the 
town,  form  a  camp,  and  fairly  begin  work." 
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The  Governor  had  introduced  in  his  correspondence 
with  Captain  Smith  a  form  of  address  marking  his  own 
superiority,  which,  if  not  a  covert  insult,  at  least  was 
likely  to  be  so  interpreted  in  a  country  where  worth  is 
measured  by  position,  and  humility  is  another  word  for 
disgrace.  For  this  a  written  apology  was  exacted  and 
reluctantly  given ;  but  the  ruler  of  Kum  had  other 
failings  than  vanity. 

"  Seeing  a  number  of  good  poles  (about  600)  lying  near  the 
Chapar  Khänah}  I  asked  the  Governor  how  they  happened  to  be 
there,  if,  as  he  assured  me,  there  Were  more  than  enough  laid 
out  along  the  road  within  his  territory  ?  He  replied  that  those 
I  saw  were  the  first  that  had  been  brought,  but  as  he  did  not 
consider  them  good  enough,  he  had  rejected  them,  and  sent  the 
others  now  lying  scattered  along  the  road,  which  were  rouch 
longer  and  better  in  every  way.  This,  I  afterwards  found,  was 
utterly  untrue,  as  the  poles  on  the  road  were  deficient  in  number, 
most  of  them  much  too  small,  and  none  of  them  suitable  for 
stretching-posts.  I  was  therefore  obliged,  after  nearly  a  month's 
delay  at  Kum,  when  the  poles  at  the  Chapar  Khänah  might 
have  been  distributed,  to  carry  all  the  stretching-posts  required, 
and  many  of  the  ordinary  ones,  from  the  town,  along  the  line  as 
far  as  the  boundary  of  the  district  of  Tehran,  a  distance  of 
forty-five  niiles." 

Captain  Smith  had  barely  a  sufficient  number  of  mules 
for  the  carriage  of  wires,  insulators  and  similar  mate- 
rials  ;  yet  had  he  to  make  his  own  arrangements,  not 
only  for  the  conveyance  of  poles,  but  for  a  supply  of 
bread  to  the  workmen.  "  In  short,"  he  wrote,  "the 
Governor  did  almost  nothing  that  I  required,  and  I  was 
only  too  thankful  when  left  uninterrupted  to  do  as  best 
I  could  without  his  assistance." 

1  Posthorn«. 
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On  the  29th  March  arrivcd  a  Shahzädah,  or  Royal 
Prince,  attached  by  the  Persian  Government  to  Captain 
Smiths  division,  to  provide  working  parties  and  comply 
generally  with  the  superin  tendent's  requisitions.  The 
Governor,  in  reporting  the  oecurrence,  took  occasion  to 
remark  that  his  own  connection  with  the  telegraph  had 
ceased,  and  that  as  he  had  presumed  to  allow  the  work 
to  begin  before  the  arrival  of  the  specially-appointed 
officer,  the  Minister  of  Science  had  held  him  personally 
liable  for  all  expenses  ineurred  on  its  aecount. 

Under  the  new  regime  matters  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  mended.  After  two  days'  delay,  Captain  Smith 
arranged  with  his  Persian  assistant  that  the  men  should 
be  paid  at  the  same  rate  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.  Work  was  then  recommenced,  but  progress  was 
slow,  owing  to  the  continued  interruptions  caused  by 
want  of  money,  want  of  bread,  and  want  of  poles.  A 
Government  letter  was  shown,  giving  fifty  of  the  king's 
mules  for  the  service  of  the  telegraph.  But  only  thirty 
were  actually  fortheoming  ;  and  of  thesc,  four  were 
riding-mules  for  the  use  of  muleteers,  and  out  of  the 
balance  of  twenty-six  seldom  more  than  twenty  were 
available  at  a  time.  Twenty  mules  of  the  fifty  were 
altogether  mythical ;  for  of  thcni  no  aecount  could  be 
rendered.  And  with  respect  to  two  artillery  carriages 
and  eighteen  horses,  also  reported  at  the  disposal  of 
the  telegraph,  their  existence  was  not  more  real,  for  the 
service  speeified,  than  that  of  the  twenty  mules. 

On  the  5th  April,  the  Persian  agent,  Coming  to  the 
telegraph  camp,  reported  he  could  no  longer  pay  the 
workmen,  and  proposed  to  revert  to  the  System  of  forced 
labour.  The  Superintendent  refused  consent  to  such 
procedure  ;  but  the  Prince  said  he  could  get  no  money 
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from  the  Governor ;  there  was  no  way  to  get  unpaid 
work  but  by  the  use  of  the  stick ;  and  he  could  not 
prevent  desertions. 

Captain  Smith  explains  his  position  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"  The  officer  to  whom  alone  I  could  give  my  requisitions  had 
himself  no  power  to  fulfil  them,  without  applying  to  another 
who  refused  to  give  the  necessary  supplies ;  so  that  if  I  addressed 
myself  to  the  Governor,  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  me, 
and  if  to  Abul  Fath  Mirza,  the  reply  was  that  the  Governor 
would  give  him  nothing.  The  result  was  another  stoppage  of 
the  work,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  working  party  which  had 
been  collected  and  partially  instructed  with  great  difficulty,  and 
no  resource  was  left  me  but  an  appeal  to  Tehran." 

The  appeal  was  made  to  her  Majesty's  Legation, 
whither  Captain  Smith  at  once  repaired,  riding  in  post 
to  Tehran.  He  proposed  that  since  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment required  the  attendance  of  one  of  their  own  officers 
in  each  telegraph  division,  the  respective  Governors  of 
towns  within  his  ränge  of  superintendence  should  be 
instructed  to  comply  with  his  requisitions  made  through 
the  native  agent,  and  to  have  the  workmen  daily  paid 
in  his  presence.  After  a  delay  of  ten  days  the  necessary 
orders  were  procured. 

We  resume  the  quotations : — 

"The  tedious  work  of  collecting  and  drilling  a  new  lot  of 
workmen  had  again  to  be  gone  through.  In  this  I  reeeived 
no  assistance  from  the  Persian  officers.  Notwithstanding  re- 
peated  applications,  not  a  single  man  was  sent  either  by  the 
Governor  or  Abul  Fath  Mirza,  so  that,  at  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles  from  the  nearest  town  or  village,  we  had  to  get  our  work- 
men as  we  best  could  ourselves.  All  my  requisitions  were 
neglected  in  the  same  way,  although  there  was  now  no  excuse 
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to  offer,  of  want  of  Orders.  The  artillery  horses  aud  carriages 
remained,  as  a  rule,  in  Kum,  only  occasionally  bringing  out  a 
load  of  stretching-poles,  and  1  could  not  obtain  a  single  mule 
besides  those  belonging  to  the  king,  notwithstanding  a  special 
clause  regarding  them  in  the  Orders  I  had  brought  from  Tehran. 
I  applied  repeatedly  for  tents  for  the  workmen,  but  none  were 
given,  so  that  before  we  reached  the  inundation  near  Hauz-i- 
Sultan,  they  had  to  walk  daily  a  distance  to  and  from  their 
work  of  eighteen  niiles.  With  a  camp  pitched  near  the  work, 
and  mules  enough  to  supply  it  with  bread  and  water,  nearly 
half  of  each  day  would  have  been  saved.  ...  I  never  succeeded 
in  getting  niore  than  thirty-five  men  .  .  .  and  from  want  of  mules 
half  of  them  had  always  to  be  employed  in  carrying  poles." 

Circumstances  occurred  to  change  the  plan  of  Opera- 
tions. It  had  been  intended  to  coniplete  the  line  from 
Kum  to  Tehran ;  but  it  became  necessary  to  stop  about 
midway,  and  return  to  the  former  city,  thence  to  work 
back  to  Kashan  and  Kohrud.  Here  again  the  old  dif- 
ficulties  were  revived  ;  and  the  newly-appointed  Gover- 
nor  of  Kashan  refused  to  lend  any  assistance  whatever  to 
the  construction  of  the  telegraph,  as  he  had  no  Orders 
from  his  Government.  Moreover,  in  füll  accordance 
with  the  verbal  asseveration  of  this  funetionary,  when 
the  wTorking  parties  from  Kum  reached  the  Kashan 
boundary,  none  wrere  there  to  replace  them,  and  these 
being  withdrawn,  Operations  were  suspended  for  six  days. 
In  this  interval,  orders  appear  to  have  been  reeeived 
from  Tehran,  and  the  Governor  was  in  a  position  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  British  Superin- 
tendent. 

From  the  2nd  to  the  lOth  June,  some  thirty-six  miles 
had  been  completed  in  the  new  direction.  A  brief  delay 
was  caused  by  the  Intervention  of  the  Muharam  fes- 
tival ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  boundary  of 
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Nathenz  had  been  reached,  and  the  goodwill  of  the 
local  authorities  in  that  district  enabled  Captain  Smith 
to  join  bis  line,  through  a  long,  rocky  gorge,  and  in  spite 
of  physical  obstacles  unknown  in  the  tracts  he  had  latcly 
qaitted,  to  the  line  brought  by  his  fellow-superintendent 
from  Ispahan. 

Returning  to  Hauz-i-Sultan,  he  laboured  at  complet- 
ing  the  line  thence  to  the  capital :  but  as  this  part  of  his 
work  has  already  been  treated  of  in  quotations  from  Major 
Champain's  own  report,  we  will  take  leave  of  Captain 
Smith  with  an  extract  from  his  concluding  paragraph. 
He  is  speaking  of  .the  Persian  agent  in  his  camp,  who 
had  complained  to  him  bitterly  that  his  method  of  con- 
ducting  business  had  "blighted  his  hopes  of  making 
what  the  Persians,  by  a  quaint  euphemism,  call  Mu- 
däkhil,  or  Income."  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  trans- 
lated  as  "perquisites,"  for  that  is  the  generally-understood 
meaning  of  the  word.  "  I  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
him  comprehend  that  Mudäkhil  in  English  went  by  a 
much  harder  name.  From  the  highest  ofticial  down  to 
the  meanest  labourer,  I  found  that  all  were  actuated  by 
the  same  principle.  When  they  thought  it  possible  to 
make  Mudäkhil,  they  were  all  activity,  but  when  their 
income  was  interfered  with  by  the  System  I  adopted  öf 
seeing  everything  paid  in  my  presence,  and  warning 
the  villagers  on  no  account  to  give  '  presents '  to  any- 
one,  they  relapsed  into  their  usual  State  of  obstinate  in- 
difference." 

The  habit  here  spoken  of  has  indeed  become  second 
nature.  It  appears  to  be  engrained  in  the  Persian  child 
rather  than  generated  by  education.  There  is  one  doubt, 
however,  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  let  the  nation  have 
the  benefit.     Englishmen,  speaking  of  Persians,  judge 
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them  mainly,  though  often  unwittingly,  by  their  conduct 
towards  themselves,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Mudäkhil  principle  is  exercised  more  freely  in  dealings 
with  Europeans  than  among  co-religionists  and  fellow- 
countrymen. 

Lieutenant  St.  John's  report  of  setting  up  the  line  in 
his  division  is  a  piain,  straightforward  Statement.  He 
does  not  enlarge  on  his  difficulties  in  detail,  but  cannot 
conceal  that  he  had  to  contend  with  "delays,  excuses 
and  evasions  ; "  and  gives  more  than  one  instance  where 
he  himself,  or  an  assistant,  suffered  from  the  misinanage- 
ment  and  spirit  of  peculation  common  to  the  native 
authorities.  One  working  party  refused  to  proceed  with 
their  duties,  saying  "  that  they  were  tired  of  the  work," 
and  "  tkis  appeared  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  to  the 
Persians,,,  who  dismissed  them. 

He  commenced  Operations  at  Chahgodak,  fifteen  miles 
from  Bushahr,  on  the  16th  March,  but  returned  in  a  few 
days  to  Bushahr,  at  the  desire  of  Colonel  Stewart,  who 
had  arrived  there  with  the  cable  from  Gwadar.  Then, 
before  resuming  the  more  inland  progress  of  his  line,  left 
temporarily  under  charge  of  Mr.  Iuspector  Daniell,  he 
erected,  with  Sergeant  Isaacson's  aid,  a  double  line  of 
wire  from  Bushahr  to  the  landing-plaee  of  the  cable,  and 
connected  Chahgodak,  his  original  startin g-point,  with 
Bushahr.  Owing  to  the  passage  of  a  tract  of  marshy 
ground  called  "  Mashilah,"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
latter  place,  the  use  of  iron  posts  was  considered  a  ne- 
cessary  precaution  :  but  from  the  small  number  at  his 
disposal,  he  could  only  place  them  over  five  miles,  a 
space  insutficient  to  include  the  whole  extent  of  swamp. 

Lieutenant  St.  John  estimates  that  altogether,  in 
his    division,    350    miles    of    wire,    or   about    7,000 
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posts,  iu  round  numbers,  were  erected  in  five  months 
and  two  days.  Taking  into  consideration  the  numerous 
disadvantages  under  which  he  and  bis  party  had 
laboured ;  tbe  frequent  delays ;  the  laziness,  dulness, 
and  dishonesty  of  those  from  whom  he  was  forced  to 
procure  help  ;  the  great  natural  difficultie3 ;  and  that  the 
work  had  been  carried  on  at  the  most  unfavourable 
season  of  the  year,  the  line  had,  in  his  opinion,  been 
erected  with  a  fair  amount  of  solidity,  and  in  a  reason- 
able  time.  "  In  a  few  places,"  he  adds,  "  improvemente, 
suggested  by  our  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  road, 
may  be  advisable,  and  I  antieipate  some  trouble  from 
the  green  poles,  which  have  been,  faute  de  mieux,  put 
up  on  some  parts  of  the  line  ;  but  altogether  I  trust  and 
believe  that  interruptions  will  not  be  more  frequent 
in  this  division  than  elsewhere." 

This  officer's  favourable  mention  of  two  or  three  of  his 
Persian  assistants  forms  a  gratifying  exception  to  the 
reports  of  his  colleagues.  One  of  them,  whom  we  need 
not  designate  by  name,  displayed  conspieuous  energy  and 
activity.  The  speedy  completion  of  one  part  of  the  )ine 
was  considered  due  "  to  his  unwearied  efForts."  And  a 
liope  was  expressed  that  his  "  Services  might  be  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  Shah." * 
Lieutenant  St.  John  acknowledges  further  having  expe- 
rienced  the  greatest  politeness,  and  readiness  to  comply 
with  requests,  from  the  Wazir  of  Shiraz  and  Governor 
of  Bushahr,  and  an  "  unvarying  willingness  "  to  carry 
out  his  requisitions  "  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  "  from 

1  The  recommendation  appears  to  havo  resulted  ill.  I  learn  that  this  un- 
fortunate  gentleman  was  turned  out  of  the  Persian  Service,  reeeiving  a  severe 
bastinado,  shortly  after  his  retarn  to  Tehran  !  The  pretext  for  such  treat- 
inent  was  peculation,  of  which  he  was  assuredly  guilty,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  rest  of  those  who  were  similarly  tempted. 
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the  Persian  Superintendent  of  telegraphs  in  the  province 
of  Fars. 

The  illness  and  departure  of  Mr.  Man,  the  officer 
originally  appointed  to  the  fourth  division,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  That  gentleman  died  immediately  after 
his  return  to  England.  No  separate  report  of  the  divi- 
sion under  his  charge  accompanied  Major  Champain's 
general  letter  to  the  Bombay  Government :  but  the 
Director  bore  flattering  testimony  to  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Hoeltzer  had  taken  up  and  completed  the  work  of 
the  deceased  Superintendent. 

Such,  then,  is  the  narrative  of  the  construction  of  the 
new  Persian  line  of  telegraph,  and  setting  up  the  first 
wire  under  Mr.  Eastwick's  Convention,  and  in  connection 
with  the  whole    scheme  of  telegraphic  communication 
with  India,  as  approved  by  her  Majestys  Government 
and  eventually  carried  into  execution  by  the  oflicers  em- 
ployed.     In  reviewing  the  several  reports  submitted  on 
the    subject,   we   have  shovvn   that  the   Turco-Persian 
frontier  between  Baghdad  and  Karmanshah  presented  a 
political  obstacle  which,  if  not  removed,  might  be  wholly 
fatal  to  the  use  of  the  Persian  telegraph  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  Indo-Ottoman  lines  to  the  Gulf.      Pre- 
vention,  it  may  be  said,  is  better  than  eure ;  and   the 
mischief  should  have  been  foreseen  and  obviated.     But 
what  better  prevention  could  there  be  for  the  contin- 
gency,  than  a  separate  treaty  for  the  Baghdad-Tehran 
line  between  the  Persians  and  Turks  themselves  ?     And 
such  a  treaty  had  been  formally  agreed  upon  between 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Shah  of  Persia  on  the  28th 
November,  1863,  about  six  months  before  the  fiat  went 
forth  to  sever  the  connection  of  the  two  lines  effected 
by  British  oflicers  :  a  fiat  which  was  literally  carried  out. 
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Doubtless,  the  Porte  was  not  well  pleased  that  a 
Persiau  alternative  line  should  partake  of  the  profits  of 
an  Indo-Ottoman  line  of  telegraph,  constructed  under 
agreement  with  her  Majesty's  Government ;  and  the 
correspondence  printed  for  Parliament  shows  that  it 
had  required  some  persuasion  and  much  despatch  writing 
to  gain  its  acquiescence  in  the  India  Office  views  hereon. 
Ali  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  had  eventually, 
however,  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and 
consented  to  the  British  proposals  put  before  him  under 
conditions  stated  in  a  protocol  signed  by  himself  and 
Mr.  Erskine,  in  the  absence  of  the  English  Ambassador, 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  Having  already  summarised  the 
purport  of  this  docunient,  we  shall  now  only  refer  to 
the  9th  Article,  which  may  be  appropriately  quoted  in 
extenso  : 

"All  the  despatches  addressed  to,  or  coming  from  India,  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  the  liue  froin  Baghdad  to  Basrah  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Khanikin  on  the  other. 

"  To  avoid  all  difficulty  of  execution,  the  application  of  this 
system  of  division  shall  be  as  follows : 

"  All  despatches  Coming  from  India  shall  pass  by  the  line 
from  Khanikin.  On  the  other  hand,  all  those  for  India  shall 
be  sent  by  the  line  from  Baghdad  to  Basrah." 

The  protocol  was  subsequently  modified,  at  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  Suggestion,  to  the  extent  of  leaving 
messages  to  be  forwarded  indifferently  from  Baghdad, 
or  vice  versd  from  Bushahr,  by  either  Turkish  or  Persiau 
line.  And  in  little  more  than  a  month  after  signature,  it 
was  succeeded  by  the  Turco-Persian  Convention  of  12 
Articles,  now  summarised. 

Article  I.  Persia  promised  extension  of  its  lines  of 
telegraph  to  a  spot  situated  on  the  Ottoman  frontiers ; 

R  2 
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and  Turkey  engaged  to  establish  a  branch  from  some 
puint  of  its  telegraph  linc  betwecu  Scutari  and  Baghdad, 
to  the  same  spot.1 

Articlk  IL  Khanikin  had  bcen  thc  point  of  junction 
mutually  determined.  Evcntually,  howcver,  lines  migbt 
1)0  madc  to  meet  also  at  otlier  points. 

Article  III.  Rcgulated  thc  transmission,  without 
hindrance,  of  statcd  international  despatches. 

Articlk  IV.  Engaged  to  use  the  Morse  apparatus  and 
conform  to  the  Convention  of  Brüssels. 

Akticle  V.  Classified  despatches  :  Ist.  Persian  and 
Ottoman  :  2ndly.  Despatches  of  Foreign  Govern- 
ments. 

Articles  VI.  and  VII.  Regulated  charges. 

Article  VIII.  Divided  "despatches  leaving  Europe 
by  the  Ottoman  telegraph  lines,  addressed  to  countries 
of  Asia  situated  beyond  the  Persian  dominions,  and 
those  transmitted  from  these  countries  to  the  European 
continent,  into  two  equal  parts,"  of  wliich  onc  would  pass 
by  the  lines  of  Khanikin  and  Persia,  and  the  other  by 
Baghdad  and  Basrah. 

Article  IX.  Ruled  that  the  telegraphic  correspond- 
ence  between  the  contracting  states  should  be  condueted 
in  Turkisli,  Persian,  French,  and  English. 

Article  X.  Noted  the  value  of  certain  currencies. 

Article  XI.  Provided  that  the  Convention  be  put  in 
Operation  at  the  end  of  four  months,  and  sooner  if  pos- 

1  I  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Bombay  Government,  in  June  1867,  that 
it  would  have  been  a  far  simpler  matter  at  first  to  havo  joined  Khanikin 
direct  with  Kifri,  a  Station  about  110  miles  above  Baghdad,  than  to  have 
connected  Baghdad  itself  with  the  main  system.  And  even  afber  the  link  to 
Baghdad  had  been  completed,  the  continued  inundations  to  which  the  country 
between  Kifri  and  that  city  was  subjeet  made  it  a  matter  of  importance  to 
effect  the  double  junction. 
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sible  ;    conti  nuing  in  force  for  ten  years  from  day  of 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

Article  XII.  Provided  for  ratification  within  three 
months. 

Article  IL  may  well  provoke  a  smile  in  its  prospective 
arrangements,  as  may  tbe  two  last  articles,  for  thc  con- 
fident  manner  in  which  they  notify  the  conclusion  of  a 
satisfactory  agrccment.  We  have  just  shown  that  six 
months  after  date  the  lines  could  not,  from  political 
reasons,  be  joined  at  any  one  point,  and  that  not  only 
the  Turco-Persian,  but  the  Anglo-Persian  arrangements 
for  telegraphic  communication  ran  a  risk  of  serious 
obstructions  because  there  was  no  acknowledged  line  of 
frontier  at  all.  As  regards  Article  VIII.  the  Ottoman 
Government  must  have  either  forgotten,  or  held  of 
minor  importance,  the  division  of  messages  therein 
expressed.  For  a  reference  to  the  Indo-Ottoman  Con- 
vention, of  which  a  summary  is  given  in  our  second 
chapter,  will  show  that  according  to  its  Article  XIV. 
messages  to  or  from  India  were  to  be  forwarded  vid 
Basrah  or  Khanikin,  "  according  to  convenience  of  Ser- 
vice," nothing  being  said  at  all  of  one  route  for  India- 
going  messages,  and  another  for  those  received  from  the 
Indian  cable. 

That  the  difficulties  were  removed,  and  the  line  even- 
tually  opened  to  a  short-lived  traffic,  at  one  time  spas- 
modic,  at  another  desultory,  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter.  Let  us  glance  again  for  a  moment  at  the  purely 
Turkish  lines,  or  those  intended  to  work  direct,  and 
without  Persian  Intervention,  with  the  Gulf  cable  of 
British  India. 

We  took  leavc  of  the  working  parties  below  Baghdad 
in  November  1863.     On  the  18th  of  that  month  Colonel 
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Kemball  reported  his  proceedings  in  anticipation  of 
orders  afterwards  received,  and  on  an  understanding 
between  himself  and  Namik  Pasha.  Mr.  Inspector  Joyce 
Perceval,  with  whom  was  associated  Yuzbashi  Omar 
Faizi  Efendi,  had  commenced  the  first  section  to  Hilleh. 
Particular  duties  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Carthew,  Mr. 
Greener,  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  from  Persia ; 
and  the  political  agent  proposed  •  proceeding  himself  to 
the  quarter  "  where  alone  any  serious  diflieulties  might 
be  apprehended,"  accompanied  by  a  duly  authorized 
Turkish  officer.1 

Mr.  Joyce  Perceval  had  experienced  somc  trouble  in 
reaching  his  destination.  He  had  followed  the  Damascus 
route,  through  the  Syrian  desert  to  Baghdad,  and  in 
reporting  his  arrival  at  the  latter  city  he  described  how 
he  had  been  robbed  by  the  Bedouins  of  his  property,  and 
even  stripped  of  personal  clothing  save  "  shoes,  drawers, 
flannel  shirt,  and  Turkish  cap."  As  regards  his  after 
dealings  with  the  Arabs  he  has  himself  published  an 
account,  placing  on  record  useful  data  connected  with 
his  professional  work.2 

The  distribution  of  material  arriving  from  Liverpool 
was  a  matter,  in  some  cases,  of  considerable  erabarrass- 
ment.  Disturbances  arose  among  the  Arab  tribes 
whereby  the  stores  were  wantonly  subjected  to  loss, 
detention,  and  injury ;  but  the  lives  of  those  engaged  in 
distributing  them,  as  in  the  work  of  construction  gene- 
rally,  were  exposed  to  serious  risk.  Had  such  a  State  of 
things  been  exceptional  the  contingency  might  have  been 
met  by  provisional  measures ;  but  continuous  as  well  as 

*  CoL  Kemball  to  H.E.  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,  G.C.B.,  H.M. 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

'  Leufun  Hour  ;  also  TeUyraphic  Journal,  September  1863. 
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8tringent  precautions  became  imperative,  owing  to  the 
certainty,  or  at  least  extreme  likelihood,  of  repeated 
agitation.  Thus,  for  a  time,  action  was  necessarily 
8uspended ;  and  the  great  heats  of  summer  had  super- 
vened  before  Operations  could  be  fairly  resumed.  The 
interval  was,  however,  turned  to  good  account  in  esta- 
blishing  telegraph  stations  and  otherwise  maturing  pre- 
parations  for  the  contemplated  through  traffic ;  and  on 
the  return  of  autumn,  so  soon  as  order  had  been  suffi- 
ciently  restored,  the  working  parties  were  again  in  the 
field,  and  eventually,  from  a  point  near  Kurna,  where 
the  two  great  rivers  meet,  a  telegram  despatehed  to 
England  on  one  side  and  Bombay  on  the  other,  an- 
nounced  completion  of  the  line. 

This  was  on  the  27th  January,  1865.  An  important 
pcriod  had  undoubtedly  been  reached  in  the  annals  of 
the  Indo-European  telegraph,  and  an  important  event 
announced  to  the  world  at  large.  But  let  us  examine  why 
the  twofold  telegram  could  not  be  said  to  sound  a  note 
of  practical  completion  of  the  work  contemplated.  When 
the  year  1864  came  to  a  close,  the  cable  had  been  brought 
successfully  from  the  Indian  side  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Basrah  river,  and  was  in  good  working  order  from 
Karächi  to  Fäo.  The  Persian  land-line  had  been  com- 
pleted  from  Baghdad  to  Bushahr.  Colonel  Stewart, 
prostrated  by  severe  sickness,  was  at  Constantinople,  in 
daily  expectation  of  hearing  that  Baghdad  had  joined  the 
Persian  lines  on  one  side,  and  Basrah  on  the  other.  The 
new  year  had  but  just  commenced,  when  Patrick  Stewart 
sank  under  his  attack.  Before  the  month  of  January  had 
passed  away,  or  in  the  early  days  of  February,  a  few 
messages  had  struggled  through  the  lines  from  India  to 
Europe  ;  notably  one  from  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  then 
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au  illustrious  traveller  in  the  East.  But  there  was  no 
decisive  success  aebieved  wherewith  to  aignalize  the 
particular  period.  So  long  as  five  daya  was  considered 
a  respectable  timc  for  Calcutta  to  communicate  with 
London,  and  that  few  messages  traversed  the  distance 
so  speedily  as  tbis,  so  long  was  it  necessary  to  suspend 
the  sbout  of  victory  or  cheer  of  eongratulation.  Tele- 
graras  brought  good  news  from  below  Bagbdad,  and 
brilliant  promisea  from  Persia,  but  hitchea  would  oeeur 
somewhere,  and  the  line  was  too  long  and  the  working 
of  too  Dovel  and  promiseuous  a  character  for  speedy 
repairs  and  corrections.  In  fine,  the  opening  of  Commu- 
nications was  comparatively  lamc  and  unattended  with 
eclat,  and  the  acience  and  cnergy  whieb  were  available 
to  make  light  of  physical  hindrance,  were  sorely  taxed 
in  dealing  with  national  jealousies  and  the  caprice  of 
iiidividunla. 


CHAPTER   V. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  INDO-PERSIAN 
AND  INDO-OTTOMAN  TELEGRAPHS. — CONVENTION  WITH 
PERSIA  OF  23RD  NOVEMBER,  1865,  FOR  SECOND  WIRE. 
— SECOND  CONVENTION  PROPOSED,  IN  FOLLOW1NG  YEAR, 
FOR  EXTENDING  LAND  TELEGRAPH,  AND  PROVIDING  AN 
ALTERNATIVE  LINE  TO  THE  CABLE  BETWEEN  GWADAR 
AND  BÜSHAHR  ;  PUT  ASIDE  IN  THE  SPRING,  BUT 
REVIVED  IN  THE  WINTER  OF  1867,  AND  CONCLUDED 
IN  GREATLY  MODIFIED  FORM  IN  1869. — DIPLOMATIC 
ACTION  THEREON. — FÜLFILMENT  OF  CONVENTION  OF 
1865. — REPORTS    OF    OFFICERS     OONCERNED. 

At  the  period  of  Colonel  Stewarts  demise,  Major  Cham- 
pain  was  at  Tehran,  doing  his  utmost  to  turn  the  lines 
under  his  charge  to  immediate  account.  But  the  task 
was  of  no  common  difficulty.  He  had  reported  com- 
pletion  of  the  line  from  Baghdad  to  Bushahron  the  13th 
October,  1864,  and  that  it  would  "  in  all  probability  be 
open  to  the  public  in  a  few  days."  On  the  3 Ist  of  the 
same  month  it  became  his  duty  to  explain  that  very  un- 
ßatisfactory  relations  existed  with  the  local  authorities  ; 
and  until  matters  were  mended  in  this  respect  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  British  officers  to  remain  at  their 
posts  in  Persia.     The  following  Statement  will  require 
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no  comment   in  illustration  of  the   position : — Tehran 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  apex  from  which  two  lines 
of  telegraph  are  drawn  to  the  southward  and  westward 
respectively.     Wben  the  first  and  longer  line  to  Bushahr 
was  inaugurated  at  the  end  of  September,  by  some  in- 
advertence  a  land-line  instrument  had  not  been  madc 
over  to  that  Station,  so  that  messages  had  to  be  for- 
warded  thence  to  Shiraz  direct  from  the  cable  office. 
Accordingly,  the  needed  article  was  supplied  by  Major 
Champain's  Orders  a  few  days  later ;  but  the  Persian 
clerks  were  not  sufficiently  expert  to  be  trusted  with  its 
working.     The   Minister   of  Public  Works   at   Tehran, 
hearing  of  these  arrangeinents,  sent  Instructions  to  a 
Persian  clerk  at  Shiraz  to   prevent  the  English   from 
talking  with  Bushahr  by  disconnecting  their  instrument ; 
and  these  Instructions  were  arbitrarily  carried  out  under 
protest  of  the  English  Inspector.     Major  Champain  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  and  appealed 
to   the  Persian  officials  concerned,  urging  that  unless 
Orders  of  the  kind  were  communicated  through  him,  or 
at  least  with  his  cognizance,  his  authority  would  become 
invalidated,    to   the   detriment   of  the   public   Service. 
From  this  action  resulted  a  further  order  to  cut  the 
wire,  and  the  execution  of  that  order.     The  Director 
then  considered  he  had  no  course  open  but  to  remove 
his  instruments  from  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  and  disconnect 
those   at  Tehran ;   and,  having   so  proceeded,  laid  his 
case  before  her  Majesty's  minister.     The  complaint  was 
rendered  graver  still  by  the   conduct   of   the    Persian 
authorities  at  Ispahan,  where  they  had  attempted  forcible 
seizure  of  the  instruments,  and  where  the  English  Super- 
intendent had  forbidden  those  of  his  countrymen  under 
his  Orders  to  enter  the  city  or  Persian  Telegraph  Office. 
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It  was  only  on  the  7th  December  that  Major  Cham- 
pain  was  enabled  to  report  a  better  State  of  things,  and 
the  probability  of  soon  re-opening  communication  be- 
tween  Baghdad  and  Bushahr.    The  Persian  Government 
had  agreed  to  give  the  English  staff  control  of  the  tele- 
graph  offices,  and  working  the  line  for  five  months  from 
the  date  of  renewing  correspondence  with  India.     The 
Minister  of  Public  Works  was  to  be  acknowledged  head 
of  all  telegraphs  in  Persia ;  but  would  issue  no  orders 
on   the   lines   from   Tchran    to    Khanikin   or  Bushahr, 
without   the   cognizance    and   consent   of    the    British 
Director,  whose  suggestions  should  be  carefully  respected. 
After  five  months  the  English  were  to  leave  the  country, 
making  over  the  entire  line  to  the  Persians ;  but  it  was 
proposed  to  retain  one  Engineer  officer  and  two  assistants 
at  Tehran,  in  a  consultative  capacity,  for  a  further  period 
of  ten    months.      A    formal   and    satisfactory  apology 
had  been  offered  for  the  behaviour  of  the  Governor's 
retainers  at  Ispahan.     These  were  the  salient  points  of 
the  statement  submittcd  to  the  Bombay  Government. 
The  question   of  ratcs,  though  discussed  in  the  same 
letter,  has  too  little  interest  in  its  minutiae  to  be  here 
considered.     Suffice  it  to  mention  that  the  result  was 
expressed  in  a  subsequent  communication  of  the  13th 
December,  reporting  the  determination  of  a  fourteen- 
shilling  tariff  for  a  through   message  by  Persia.     But 
this  last-noted   letter  gave  official  currency  to   a  dis- 
heartening  rumour,  proved   since  to  be  too  true,  that 
"  great   damage  had  been  done   to   the  wire  between 
Shiraz  and  the  sea ; "  consequently  that  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  might  elapse  before  communication  could 
be  renewed  with  India.     With  regard  to  the  Turkish 
frontier,  Major  Champain  understood  that   "  the  Shah 
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had  consented  to  the  demands  of  the  Porte,"  and  believed 
that  reply  to  a  despatch  forwarded  some  weeks  before 
to  Constantinople  was  only  waited  "  to  join  up  the  wire 
near  Khanikin  and  open  throughout." 

The  facta  were  these.  Colonel  Kemball,  the  British 
Resident  and  Consul-General  at  ßaghdad,  after  pro- 
posing  every  possible  combination  that  seemed  likely  to 
reconcile  or  allay  conflicting  claims,  hit  upon  the  happy 
expedient  of  turning  to  account  the  telegraph  poles  used 
by  the  litigants  respectively,  to  represent  the  national 
interests  involved  :  that  is  to  say,  as  the  Turks  used 
iron,  and  the  Persians  wooden  posts  for  their  respective 
lines,  it  was  considered  that  alternate  iron  and  wooden 
posts  over  the  disputed  tract  would  illustrate  a  mutual 
understanding,  or  perhaps  rather  the  recognition  of  a 
niisunderstanding,  in  a  manner  at  onee  politically  safe 
and  soeially  unobjectionable.  This  arrangement,  fortified 
by  the  inevitable  exchange  of  statu  quo  declarations, 
was  finally  accepted  by  both  parties,  and  is  believed  to 
be  in  force  at  the  present  day. 

On  the  20th  January,  18G5,  Major  Champain  wrotc 
from  Tehran,1  little  knowing  that  his  report  of  progress 
would  no  longer  interest  him  to  whom  they  were 
usually  addressed,  giving  a  more  cheery  account  of  his 
charge.  "  We  are  now  open,"  he  said,  "  and  working 
with  Karmanshah  since  the  24th  December  (to  say 
nothing  of  one  break,  which  was  mended  in  a  day)  ; 
with  Ispahan  since  the  2nd  of  January,  and  now,  again, 
with  Shiraz.  The  line  is  all  right  to  Baghdad,  but  the 
Turks  refuse  to  receive  our  messages." 

His  account  of  the  interruption  beyond  Shiraz  made 

1  To  Col.  Patrick  Stewart,  the  news  of  whose  death,  on  the  19th  January, 
did  not  reach  him  there  until  the  24th  idem. 
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it  a  very  serious  matter ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  was.  But 
the  case  may  now  be  stated  by  the  light  of  after  inquiry 
and  corroboration. 

When  the  wires  were  authoritatively  cut  between 
Shiraz  and  the  sea-coast,  the  British  cable  office  at 
Bushahr  was  dcbarred  communication  with  the  interior  ; 
and  before  traffic  was  resumcd  very  severe  damage  had 
been  done  to  the  materiel  by  villagers,  travellers,  and 
especially  Iliats,  or  nomads,  migrating  from  their  hilly 
summer  quarters  to  the  lower  and  warmer  seaboard. 
Lieut.  St.  John,  about  the  time  of  the  Tehran  diffieulty, 
had  been  driven  to  sea  by  a  severe  attaok  of  fever ;  and 
on  return  to  Shiraz  in  December,  verified  the  extent  of 
mischief,  and  found  that  for  twenty  miles  along  the 
tract  taken  by  the  Iliats  from  the  capital  of  Fars  to 
the  Kothai  Dukhtar  the  line  had  been  almost  totally 
destroyed.  The  long  spans,  which  had  eost  so  much 
time  and  labour  to  ereet,  had  been  cut  down ;  out  of 
600  consecutive  insulators  only  twenty  remained  un- 
broken  ;  and  the  wire  was  severed  in  pieces  and  lying 
on  the  ground,  or  confusedly  festooned  round  the  poles, 
many  of  which  had  been  used  for  firewood.  Fortunately 
Lieut.  St.  John  was  enabled  to  trace  one  main  offender, 
whose  position  as  a  clan  chief  of  the  powerful  Kashkai 
tribe  made  Ins  punishment  ])olitically  important.  He 
had  caused  the  fall  of  the  large  span  across  the  Kothai 
Pir  Zan,  by  smashing  a  lower  supporting  insulator  with 
a  bullet  from  his  gun.  By  this  time  affairs  had  been 
amicably  settled  in  Tehran,  and  the  Persians  generally 
were  desirous  to  see  the  new  telegraph  working  in  their 
country,  so  that  the  reports  of  oecurrences  on  the  Shiraz- 
Bushahr  line  were  doubly  distasteful  and  untimely.  To 
repair  the  härm  done,  a  month  was  estimated  necessary. 
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Mr.  Alison  represented  the  case  to  the  Sbah,  who  was 
pleased  to  issue  stringent  ordere  for  the  seizure  and 
punishment  of  the  culprits.  Mirza  Jiafar  Khan,  second 
in  rank  among  Persian  telegraph  magnates,  was  ordered 
to  proceed  at  once  by  chapar  to  Shiraz,  with  a  royal 
executioner,  to  cut  off  any  heads  Lieut.  St.  John  might 
indicate.  Ali  Khan  Beg,  the  offending  Kashkai  chief, 
was  to  be  sent  in  ehains  to  Tehran,  and  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  tomans  (400Z.)  was  to  be  levicd  from  the 
Ilkhäni,  or  head  of  the  nomad  tribes — a  chief  suffi- 
ciently  powerful  in  Southern  Persia  to  boast  he  can 
bring  into  the  ficld  in  ten  days  a  force  of  20,000  horse 
and  30,000  foot.  This  programme  was  carried  out  with 
an  approach  to  completeness  rare  in  Oriental  states. 
The  Sarhang,  minus,  however,  the  executioner,  posted 
down  to. Shiraz,  found  and  seized  Ali  Khan  Beg,  whose 
existence  was  at  finst  positively  denied  by  the  Governor 
of  Shiraz,  squeezed  the  prescribed  fine  from  the  Il- 
khäni, plus  a  second  thousand  for  Ins  chief  in  Tehran, 
and  500  tomans  for  himself,  and  plundered  the  village 
of  Dastiarjan,  where  he  had  been  insulted  by  the  vil- 
lagers.  But  whatever  the  actual  details  by  which  the 
movement  was  followed,  the  spirit  of  the  king's  message 
was  unmistakeable.  The  royal  anger  was  aroused  and 
made  itself  feit ;  and  the  despatch  of  a  special  envoy 
with  füll  Instructions  and  power  to  act,  together  with 
the  decisive  action  resulting  from  his  mission,  changed 
the  State  of  affairs  as  regards  the  telegraph  from  danger 
to   security.1      As   to   the   contretemps   by   which   the 

1  Major  St.  John,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  correction  of  official 
reports,  written  necessarily  on  imperfect  Information,  states  that  during  the 
niiie  yeare  that  have  elapsed  from  the  period  in  question,less  wilful  daraage  has 
been  done  to  the  telegraph  in  Fürs,  the  most  turbulent  province  of  Persia,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  line.     He  adds  that  Ali  Khan  Beg,  after  reiuaining 
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Baghdad  line,  though  coraplete,  was  rendered  inopera- 
tive, her  Majesty's  Minister  despatched  one  of  the 
Second  Secretaries  of  Legation  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiry  and  report,  and  endeavour  to  arrange  matters. 

These  particulars  form  the  subject  of  an  official  com- 
munication  of  two  days  later  date,  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  Bombay.  The  despatch  concluded  with 
the  statement  that  on  the  2 Ist  of  January  the  Shah  had 
paid  a  visit  of  some  two  hours'  duration  to  the  telegraph 
office,  conversing  there,  through  the  wires,  with  the 
Governors  of  Shiraz,  Ispahan,  Kashan,  Kum,  Hamadan 
and  Karmanshah.  "  His  Majesty,"  it  was  observed, 
"was  very  much  pleased  with  the  arrangements,  and 
is  impatient  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  Europe 
and  India." l 

Subsequent  correspondence  tends  to  prove  that  the 
mischief  done  between  Shiraz  and  Bushahr  was  too 
great,  and  the  interest  expressed  by  Persian  officials  in 
atoning  for  it  much  too  artifieial,  for  speedy  restoration 
of  through  communication.  Before  the  arrival  on  the 
scene  of  disaster  of  the  telegraph  Sarhang  above-men- 
tioned,  the  damage  done  to  tbe  wire,  on  the  first  burst 
of  violence,  had  been  nearly  doubled.  The  chief  of 
Chahkutah,  a  village  twenty  miles  from  Bushahr,  de- 
ötroyed  the  line  up  to  five  miles  from  that  town;  and 
in  other  places  much  additional  mischief  was  wrought. 
Spans  of  exceptionally  great  length  had  been  cut  down, 
and  the  labour  of  setting  up  the  wires  over  very  difficult 

in  duranoe  vile  for  two  raonths,  was  at  his  (St.  John 's)  request  excused  a 
journey  to  Tehran  which  uiight  have  had  most  disagreeable  resiüts,  and  set 
at  liberty — an  act  of  policy  which  has  had  the  happy  effect  of  securing  the 
friendship  of  the  Kashkai  chiefs  to  the  English  Telegraph  officers. 

1  Major  Champain  to  Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay.    No.  153  of 
January  22,  1865. 
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ground  had  to  be  repeated.  To  say  the  least,  such  work 
was  disheartening,  for  there  was  no  sufBcient  guarantee 
of  its  permanence.  It  was  a  question  of  time  ;  and  on 
the  20th  of  February,  when  Major  Champain  reported 
that,  owing  to  his  nomination  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  perform  the  late  Colonel  Stewarts  duties  in  the 
telegraph,  he  was  about  leaving  Tehran  for  Constanti- 
nople,  the  Persian  line  was  only  working  well  between 
Shiraz  and  Baghdad.  Below  Shiraz,  communication  had 
not  been  fully  restored. 

Captain  Murdoch  Smith,  R.E.,  assumed  charge  of  the 
Anglo-Persian  telegraph  on  Major  Champain's  departure. 
Although  ripened  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  thrown  scarcely  warranted 
the  belief  that  his  official  duties  would  be  piain  sailing, 
the  new  Director  undertook  them  with  a  strong  wish  as 
well  as  natural  power  to  conciliate  ;  and  had  already 
proved  himself  in  hiä  Persian  career  well  deserving  the 
"perfect  eonfidence  "  reposed  in  him  by  his  predecessor. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  year's  experience 
gained  by  our  officers  in  Persia,  and  by  the  Persians  of 
our  officers,  had  been  productive  of  good  :  and  had  not 
the  general  behaviour  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  from  Chatham  been  of  an  exemplary  kind,  Opera- 
tions could  never  have  continued  with  such  comparative 
smoothness  for  so  long  a  period  in  the  mere  matter  of 
individual  complaint3.  The  second  year  of  employ- 
ment  of  a  British  telegraph  staff  in  Persia  had  much  of 
brightness  and  good  augury  in  its  dawn.  The  Shah 
had  evinced  his  personal  interest  in  the  cause  they  repre- 
sented  :  the  Governors  of  provinces  had  shown  a  liking 
for,  as  well  as  courtesy  towards  the  officers  with  whom 
they  had  become  acquainted  ;  and  one  or  more  of  the 
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most  rigid  and  influential  opponents  of  the  original 
scheine  actually  expressed  anxiety  for  the  Prolongation 
of  English  superintendence. 

The  line  between  Shiraz  and  the  sea  was  again  put 
into  working  order,  and  the  Persian  alternative  lines 
were  at  last  fairly  turned  to  account.  But  on  the  Turco- 
Peraian  frontier  all  arrangements  had  the  seml)lance  of 
political  patching,  of  compromisc,  of  temporary  ex- 
pedients.  Actual  honest  work  was  clcarly  at  a  discount. 
Major  Champain  reached  Baghdad  on  the  5th  March, 
having  carefully  scrutinised  the  line  defects  apparent  on 
the  road,  and  sending  a  through  mo&sage  to  India  frora 
the  Persian  frontier  post  of  Kasr-i-Shirin.  The  Karman- 
shah  office  he  had  found  in  good  order,  and  signals  were 
coDstantly  receivcd  there  from  Khanikin  on  the  Turkish 
side ;  but  Khanikin  would  or  could  make  nothing  of 
the  Persian  replies. 

"I  therefore  set  out/'  he  teils  Mr.  Alison,  "aml,  with  Corporal 
Whittingbacke  and  a  small  inst  rumen  t,  marched  leisurely 
along  the  line  as  far  as  Kasr-i-Shirin.  There  I  made  up  a 
weak  battery  of  seven  cells,  and  found,  as  I  anticipated,  that 
I  could  talk  well  both  with  Karmanshah,  110  miles  in  my  rear, 
and  with  Khanikin,  20  miles  to  my  front.  There  was  then 
nothing  to  do  but  to  ride  at  once  to  the  latter  office.  I  galloped 
on  as  hard  as  I  could  go,  and  walked  straight  into  the  room. 
No  one  was  there.  Presently,  however,  in  walked  a  listless 
Turkish  signaller,  and  told  me  that  the  head  of  the  ottice  was 
in  the  '  Harnüm.'  When  he  lieard  who  I  was,  he  was  very  civil, 
and  went  to  call  his  chief.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  get 
Karmanshah,  and  he  said  "  Xo  ! "  I  replied  that  was  absurd,  as 
I  had  just  been  working  well  with  all  Persia  from  this  side  of 
Kasr-i-Shirin.  I  met  Whittingbacke,  set  to  work,  and  by 
adjusting  the  magnets  of  the  relay  got  Karmanshah  in  no  time. 
When  S.  appeared,  I  asked  for  permission  to  tako  his  appa- 

s 
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ratus  to  pieces  and  examine  it,  but  proposed  doing  so  late  in  the 
evening,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  traffic.  He  was  evidently  a 
little  reluctant,  and  talked  about  his  having  been  twenty  years 
in  the  Service,  and  being  sure  that  no  fault  lay  in  his  office. 
However,  at  8  p.m.  I  went  back,  and,  before  the  Käim  Makäm  and 
the  other  Turkish  officials,  Whittingbacke  and  I  took  the  whole 
thing  to  pieces  and  cleaned  the  various  screws,  &c,  then  found 
that  the  instrument  worked  well  with  Baghdad,  the  Persian 
offices  at  that  hour  beiug  closed.  I  could  find  no  fault ;  and  it 
was  useless  my  staying  at  the  place.  I  allow  that  the  Turkish 
officials  seemed  most  anxious  to  open  conununication,  but  it  is 
very  stränge  that  when  once  an  Englishman  is  there  the  line 
works  well,  and  directly  our  backs  are  turned  all  goes  wrong. 
...  I  came  into  Baghdad,  and  found  that  the  thing  had  broken 
again." 

The  case  was  stated  to  Namik  Pasha,  who  directed 
Monsieur  Oudit,  a  French  inspector  in  the  Turkish 
service,  to  proceed  to  Khanikin  without  delay.  He  was 
to  test  the  iron  posts  in  case  the  defects  were  not  dis- 
covered  in  the  office,  regulating  future  proceedings  by 
the  result  of  his  inspection.  A  European  sergeant  would 
also  take  a  battery  and  instrument  to  Kasr-i-Shirin,  there 
to  open  a  testing  office,  so  as  to  determine  at  once 
whether  the  fault  was  in  Persia  or  Turkey. 

That  the  line  was  open  on  the  12th  March,  by  the 
Persian  as  Indo-Ottoman  lines,  is  clear  from  Major 
Chanipain's  Baghdad  telegram  of  that  date  to  Captain 
Smith  at  Tehran,  notifying  the  willingness  of  the  Turkish 
Telegraph  Administration  to  send  half  the  Indian  mes- 
sages  by  the  Persian  route,  but  their  complaint  at  the 
same  time  of  the  slow  working,  and  impossibility  to 
c  ommunicate  direct  with  Bushahr.  The  number  of  mes- 
sages  was  reported  to  be  very  great.  But  as  Major 
Champain  was  at  this  time  only  passing  tlirough  Baghdad 
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en  route  to  Constantinople,  wo  will  change  the  scene  to 
the  latter  city,  and  sce  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
telegraph  there  on  that  otticer's  arrival.  It  was  the 
12th  April  when  he  cam?  to  Misseri's  Hotel,  somewhat 
ailing  and  vcry  sunburnt,  after  sixteen  days'  hard  posting 
ovcr  1,100  miles  to  Sam.sun  ;  from  which  port  to  the 
Golden  Hörn  a  three  days'  passage  in  the  Austrian 
8teamer  was  a  pleasant  relief. 

Colonel  Goldsmid,  of  the  Madras  Statt*  Corps,  was, 
it  has  been  shown,  at  Constantinople  at  the  period  of 
Colonel  Stewarts  fatal  illm-ss.  Although  las  presence 
there,  in  the  previous  August,  had  been  in  inimediate 
eonnection  with  the  work  of  the  telegraph,  and  eon- 
sequent  on  his  inspection  of  the  Turkish-Asiatic  lines 
between  Baghdad  and  Izmid,  his  oflicial  associations 
with  the  young  Chief  Director  had  virtually  ccased  before 
the  close  of  the  ycar.  He  had  proceeded  horae  with 
the  Telegraph  Treaty  in  September,  but  was  suddenly 
sent  out  again  with  a  view  of  continuing  his  journey 
from  Constantinople  to  Tehran.  At  Constantinople,  the 
particular  news  which  had  caused  his  deputation  being 
found  erroneous,  he  was  further  delayed  under  Orders 
from  England ;  and  eventually  he  received  new  instruc- 
tions  for  a  special  service.  It  was  while  preparing  to 
Start  for  Poti  by  the  Russian  steamer,  that  his  friend's 
serious  illness  caused  him  to  hesitate  in  Ins  movements, 
and  to  defer  einbarkation  from  week  to  week.  Colonel 
Stewart  died  on  the  16th  Januarv,  under  circumstances 
already  stated.  After  making  certain  necessary  arrange- 
ments  and  reports  consequent  on  this  sad  event,  Colonel 
Goldsmid  was  again  about  proceeding  on  his  distinct 
dutiea,  when  the  receipt  of  new  instructions  kept  him  yet 
longer  in   European   Turkey.     These   were  afterwards 
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supplemented  by  authority  to  consummate,  so  far  as 
practicable,  what  had  been  contemplated  by  Colonel 
Stewart  relative  to  telegraphic  requirements  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions.  On  the  25th  January  a  telegram 
from  Colonel  Kemball  announced  that  conipletion  of  the 
Baghdad- Basrah  line  was  expected  on  the  day  following ; 
but  that  the  Persian  line  showed  signs  of  breakage. 
This  intclligence  was  despatched  at  once  by  the  wires 
from  Constantinople  towards  London.  But  the  lines 
connecting  the  Turkish  capital  with  the  capitals  of 
northern  and  western  Europe  were  so  untrustworthy 
that  it  was  hard  to  say  when  a  Sublime  Porte  message 
would  reach  Downing  Street.  In  fact,  at  the  period  of 
his  illness  and  demise,  Colonel  Stewart  was  seeking  to 
impress  upon  the  Ottoman  authorities  that  two  great 
desiderata  for  securing  efficiency  in  the  Indo-European 
telegraph  were :  Ist,  the  establishment  of  two  special 
wires  for  the  Service  in  Europe  and  Turkey ;  and  2nd, 
the  instruction  of  employes  on  the  European-Turkish 
lines,  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  English 
tongue  than  those  then  entertained.  And  as  for  the 
lines  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  even  when  completed,  if  a 
telegram  reached  Constantinople  in  five  days  from 
Karächi,  the  fact  was  considered  something  of  a  feat. 
This,  too,  as  late  as  the  lOth  February,  very  shortly  after 
which  date  interruptions  were  reported  on  the  last 
finished  section,  or  that  between  Baghdad,  Basrah,  and 
the  sea. 

It  may  be  interesting,  in  these  days  of  rapid  tele- 
graphic Communications  east  and  west ;  when  a  girdle  of 
electricity  may,  without  any  exaggeration,  be  put  around 
the  earth  in  "  forty  miuutes,"  and  Puck 's  boast  to  Oberon 
thus  bccome  a  matter  of  easy  fulfilment  by  mortals ; 
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it  may  be  interesting  to  revert  to  the  first  working  of 
tke  wires  betweeu  Turkey  aud  India.  The  results  of 
the  months  of  February  and  March  are  shown  to  be  as 
follows  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  line  was 
not  fairly  open  during  a  greater  part  of  the  former 
month : — 

In  February :  10  messages  were  despatched  from 
Constantinople  to  Karächi,  whereof  the  average  time  in 
transit  was  two  days  and  eleven  hours,  the  longest  time 
taken  being  seven  days  and  the  shortest  six  hours. 
On  the  other  hand,  52  were  received  from  Karächi, 
whereof  the  average  time  in  transit  was  eight  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  the  longest  time  being  fifteen  days  and 
four  hours,  and  the  shortest  five  hours. 

In  March  :  324  messages  were  despatched  from  Con- 
stantinople, whereof  the  average  time  in  transit  was 
two  hours  and  four  minutes,  the  longest  time  taken 
being  six  days,  and  the  shortest  six  hours.  From 
Karächi  262  telegrams  were  reeeived  in  an  average  time 
of  two  days  and  eight  hours,  the  longest  time  being  six 
days  and  an  hour,  and  the  shortest  six  hours.  Perhaps 
the  most  cheering  sign  of  improvement  was  that,  of 
the  total  of  the  above  messages,  22  reached  Karächi 
and  30  Constantinople  within  twelve  hours,  and 
41  and  61  the  same  places  respectively  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

This  aecount,  it  will  be  observed,  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  time  taken  up  between  London  and  Constanti- 
nople, which  was  usually  considerable. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  the  zealous  and  experienced  ofiicer  who, 
with  the  title  of  "  Commissioner  for  the  Government  lndo- 
European  Telegraph,"  was  settled  in  Pera  for  purposes  of 
international  aecount  and  general  reference  ;  and  whose 
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presence  was  equally  useful  in  departmental  rclatioiis 
with  the  Ottoman  Administration  and  in  supplyiug  data 
or  any  technical  information  to  her  Majesty's  Embassy  ; 
gave  Colonel  Goldsmid  the  benefit  of  his  personal 
knowledge  of  details,  and  association  with  his  Ottoman 
colleagues,  in  replying  to  a  series  of  written  questions  on 
the  precise  condition  of  the  several  Turkish  lines  in 
respect  of  material  and  personnel.  Although  the  In- 
formation contained  in  these  replies  was  mostly  known 
to  the  questioner  from  verbal  inquiries,  its  embodiment 
in  a  record  rendered  it  a  useful  groundwork  for  dccisive 
action.  It  gave  the  Commissioner's  Statement  of  routes 
available  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  number  and  description 
of  wires  on  each,  the  iusulators  used  or  proposed  for  use, 
the  mode  in  which  the  stations  were  manned,  the 
System  of  inspection,  and  his  opinion  on  the  best  routes 
and  usual  causes  of  interruption  in  Communications. 
As  to  the  report  on  the  Asiatic  lines,  oflicially  submitted 
by  Colonel  Goldsmid  in  the  previous  year,  Mr.  Courtenay 
was  able  to  say  that  copies  of  the  proposals  accompany- 
ing  it  had  been  "  furnishcd  to  each  inspector "  for 
guidance  as  far  as  his  districts  were  concerned,  "with 
Instructions  to  report  thereon,  to  carry  on  the  minor 
recommendations  at  once,  and  to  leave  the  larger  altera- 
tions  tili  the  sumraer." * 

Early  in  March  Colonel  Goldsmid  prepared  and 
submitted  a  memorandum  on  the  failures  in  working 
the  lines,  and  means  of  preventing  them  in  future  ;  and 
was  placed  by  her  Majesty's  cliarge  d'affaires  in  com- 
munication  with  an  Arni'jnian  gentleman  of  ability,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  Ali  Pasha. 
The  case  was  rcferred  from  the  Foreign  to  the  Telegraph 

1  Mr.  Courtenay  to  Colonel  Goldsmid,  March  4,  1865. 
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Department,  which  sent  in  its  replies  ;  and  a  yrecis  of 
the  whole  was  promised  for  the  consideration  and  Orders 
of  the  Minister  himself.  At  all  events,  the  Secretary 
assured  Colonel  Goldsmid  some  days  afterwards  that  hie 
had  spoken  upon  the  subject  to  his  Highness,  who  wished 
existing  arrangements  to  hold  good  until  a  new  line, 
sanctioned  by  the  Porte  for  traftic  to  western  Europe 
and  more  especially  for  Indo-European  messages,  had 
been  constructed  and  tried.  In  the  midst  of  much 
disappointment  and  vexation  it  was  something  satis- 
factory  to  find  that  on  the  24th  March  a  telegram 
re«oched  Scutari  from  Bombay  in  something  like  sevcn 
hours.  Flashcs  of  really  good  working  were  now 
occasional. 

The  Arnienian  Secretary  having  been  called  to  London 
on  the  pcrpetually  recurring  question  of  Ottoman 
finance,  the  oflicial  control  of  foreign  telegraph  arrange- 
ments, under  the  Minister,  became  vested  in  the  "Musta- 
shir,"  a  Turkish  authoritv  of  considerable  influcnce. 
But  although  more  influential  than  his  Christian  col- 
league,  who  was  rather  a  "  Chef  de  correspondance  " 
than  a  responsible  adviser,  the  capacity  for  business  was 
clearly  on  the  •  side  of  the  latter,  who  was  a  thorough 
adept  in  the  ways  and  workings  of  the  bwrcuux  of 
western  Europe.  In  either  case  it  was  pleasant  to  deal 
with  men  untrammelled  by  any  departmental  etiquette  in 
respect  of  telegraphy ;  and  to  whose  office  the  Director- 
General  for  the  time  being  was  necessarily  subordinate 
in  all  questions  of  international  discussion.  At  the 
particular  season  referred  to,  the  same  chance  which 
took  from  his  post  at  hcad-quarters  the  Foreign  Under- 
Secretary,  Abru  Efendi,  had  removed  temporarily 
Agathon   Efendi,  the  very  courtcous,  intelligent,   arid 
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obliging  head  of  the  Ottoinan  telegraphs,  whose  duties 
had  devolved  upon  a  Turkish  assistant,  Faizi  Bey.  An 
extract  from  one  of  mauy  appeals  to  the  officials  con- 
cerued  will  not  be  inappropriate,  and  will  serve  at  the 
same  time  to  show  some  of  the  subjects  which  had  been 
on  the  tapis  in  the  view  of  improving  Communications. 
It  was  a  kind  of  demier  ressort  resulting  from  a  dis- 
heartening  visit  to  the  Pera  telegraph  office  on  the 
30th  March. 

"Vous  nous  fericz  im  grand  serviee  avant  votre  dtSpart 
d'adresser  instamment  quelques  mots  de  conseil  au  Bureau  de 
T  Administration  des  Telegraplies,  au  sujet  des  delais  qui  con- 
viennent  de  jour  en  jour  dans  les  correspondances  Indo- 
Europeennes.  J'ai  appris  hier  que  quatre-vingt-six  dcjpöches  ar- 
rivees  du  cöte  de  l'Europe,  ne  purent  etre  expedi^es  aux  Indes  : 
et  que  soixante  dupeches  arrivdes  des  Indes  k  DiarWkir,  ne 
purent  etre  re<jues  ä  Constantinople,  h  cause  de  Toccupation  de 
la  ligne  par  la  correspondance  locale.  Selon  l'Article  VI.  de  la 
Convention,  on  doit  nous  donner  un  lil  special  affect^  au  seul 
Service  Indo-Europeen  en  Asie.  II  y  a  deux  ßls  de  Scutari  ä 
Baghdad,  et  on  ajoute,  h  ce  qu'on  nous  dit,  un  troisi&nie  fil 
jusqu'ät  Diarbekir.  Cependant,  qüand  il  arrive  un  melange,  on 
fait  attendre  notre  correspondance  pour  quelques  heures  :  on  ne 
trouve  pas  ou  est  la  faute  ;  et  en  atteudant  qu'elle  soit  deeou- 
verte  et  röparee,  on  ne  fonctionne  qu'avec  un  seul  fil,  quoiqu'il 
existe  un  second.  Du  moins  doit  on  d^signer  un  fil  pour  notre 
serviee  en  Asie.  J'entendais  qu'on  avait  arrangö  de  nous 
specialiser  le  fil  supt'rieur  jusqu'  h.  ce  que  le  second  fil  füt 
mis  dans  une  isolatiou  plus  parfaite.  Et  quant  &  ces  m^langes, 
permettez  que  j'observe  que  le  manque  d'un  nombre  süffi- 
sant d'inspecteurs  est  cause  non  seulement  que  ces  fautes 
ne  se  decouvrent  point  pour  des  semaines  enti&res,  mais 
que  quand  m6me  on  les  decouvre^elles  ne  sont  pas  r^par^es 
ä  l'instant." 

The  permanent  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  late 
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Colonel  Stewart  had  been  refcrred  for  disposal  to  the 
Government  of  India.  Meanwhile  Major  Champain  was 
holding  temporary  charge  of  the  whole  Indo-European 
line,  so  far  as  the  control  or  responsibility  of  the 
British  Government  was  concerned  ;  and  Ins  arrival  at 
Constantinople  has  been  mentioned.  After  a  stay  of 
three  days  in  that  city,  during  which  the  State  of  affairs 
was  then  discussed  with  Colonel  Goldsmid,  Major 
Champain  continued  Ins  journey  to  London,  reaching 
it  by  the  Danube  route  on  the  20 th  April,  or  within  a 
month  after  quitting  Baghdad,  inclusive  of  halts.  A 
month  later  Colonel  Goldsmid  was  on  bis  way  home  in 
obedience  to  a  telegraphic  summons  from  the  Secretary 
of  State.  He  had  been  appointed,  in  general  Orders  by 
the  Government  of  India,  to  the  chief  directum  of  the 
Government  Indo-European  telegniphs,  and  would  be 
required,  if  taking  up  the  appointment,  to  proceed 
almost  immediately  to  Persia,  to  assist  her  Majesty's 
Minister  in  Tehran  in  carrying  out  a  more  füll  and 
particular  Convention  than  that  then  in  force.  The 
following  extracts  of  an  oÖicial  report l  written  by  this 
officer  a  few  days  before  leaving  Constantinople  will 
explain  how  slowly  the  work  had  progressed  in  Turkey 
at  that  particular  time,  for  the  more  than  three  months 
since  the  line  had  opened  : — 

"  The  imperial  4  Iradeh '  for  the  new  special  line  to  Nissa,  has 
8ome  days  since  been  issued,  and  one  of  the  clerks  to  be  em- 
ployed  in  the  Turkish  oflices  has  arrived  from  England.  But  I 
regret  much  to  State  that  the  manner  in  which  the  conespond- 
ence  is  condueted  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions,  especially 
in  Asia,  is  far  from  satisfadtory.     Delays  are  frequent ;  despatches 

1  Dated  May  11,  18G5,  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Iiidia. 
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are  irregularly  transmitted;  and  though  promises  are  profuse, 
I  do  not  find  that  the-improvement  wliich  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  two  months*  practice  has  become  manifest.  I  hear 
it  urged  that  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  present  efficiency  is  the 
absence  in  England  of  Agathon  Efendi,  the  Director-General, 
but  the  excuse  appears  to  me  far  from  valid  or  sufficient. 

"  I  have  called  . .  attention  .  .  to  the  apparent  neglect  of  ordere 
on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  cmployds  in  Asia,  whether  as  regards 
fulfilment  of  the  provisions  in  the  Brüssels  Convention,  or  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  Service.  The  time  taken  up  in  trans- 
mission,  irregularity  in  mode  of  despatch,  the  indifferent 
orthography  of  the  telegrams — all  these  subjects  have  been  more 
or  less  dwelt  on  in  my  letter  to  the  acting  Director  General. 
Allusion  has  also  been  made  to  his  own  verbally  expressed  in- 
tentions  to  increase  the  personnel  of  the  Asiatic  line,  and  his 
admission  to  myself  that  the  Indian  work  is  greater  than  he  had 
expected.  I  have,  moreover,  urged  the  necessity  of  keeping  pace 
in  Asia  with  the  improvements  about  to  be  introduced  into 
European  telegpaphic  correspondence  under  the  late  Paris  Con- 
vention, such  as  direct  communication,  by  large  wires,  with 
principal  towns  like  Baghdad  :  and  have  again  warned  him 
of  probable  diminution  of  traffic  owing  to  the  defects  of 
the  Service. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  disclaim  the  hopes  expressed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  letter  of  the  5th  ult.  Doubtless  very  great 
delays  occur  in  Iudia,  many  in  Europe  out  of  Turkish  territory, 
which  are  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Ottoman  Administration. 
Indeed  there  are  data  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  supposition  ; 
and  I  therefore  feel  reluctant  without  further  Information  to 
press  too  closely  the  question  of  delay  in  the  more  recent  tele- 
grams. Perhaps  the'  surest  and  safest  way  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
torily  working  line  would  be  to  Supplement  the  present 
Convention  with  certain  clauses  admitting  a  Joint  control,  on 
our  part  at  least,  on  the  Asiatic  side ;  and  having  Anglo-Turkish 
stations  such  as  Fäo  .  .  at  Baghdad,  Diarbekir  and  Sivas,  or 
Angora.  With  these  new  pcrsonnels,  might  be  associated  one  or 
two  qualified  inspectors.     We  require  in  Asia  a  staff  of  men 
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working  in  a  ditferent  spirit  from  ordinaiy  Oricntal  emjüoyü,  aud 
evincing  active  interest  and  zeal  at  all  times  as  well  as  for  par- 
ticular  occasions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  proposal  would 
not  be  entertained  without  the  use  of  niaiiy  and  plausible  argu- 
menta for  a  contrary  course,  and  I  sbould  not  feel  warranted  in 
suggesting  it  here  without  special  Orders.  Under  any  circum- 
8tances,  however,  the  first  and  most  natural  proceeding  would  be 
to  submit  to  the  Ottoman  Government  the  complaints  which 
now  present  themselves  ;  and  on  bringing  the  subject  of  the 
enclosed  letter  to  the  acting  JDirector  General  of  Öttoman  Tele- 
graphs  to  the  consideration  of  the  higher  authorities  at  the  Torte, 
I  shall  be  simply  continuing  the  line  of  conduct  authorized  by 
the  original  instructions  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of 
State." 

With  the  letter  above  quoted  was  submitted  the  draft 
of  a  communication  addressed  in  the  French  language 
to  the  Turkish  officiai  aliud  eil  to  ;  and  an  original  letter 
from  Mr.  Courtenay  supplying  certain  data  from  the 
recordß  of  his  department.  Among  the  anomalies  ex- 
hibited  in  the  Commissioners  analysis  of  work  done,  the 
following  are  not  the  least  curious  : — 

I.  ün  the  23rd  February,  Constantinople  reeeived  a 
Karächi  message  of  the  8th,  three  of  the  !)th,  and  two  of 
the  13thidem ;  and  on  the  24th  February,  thirteen  mes- 
sages  of  the  9th,  two  of  the  lOth,  three  of  the  lltli, 
and  two  of  the  13th.  Again  on  the  25th  February 
arrived  an  ill-starred  message  of  the  lOth.  As  Mr. 
Courtenay  naturally  asks  :  Why  wrere  the  messages  of 
the  13th  reeeived  here  before  those  of  the  9th,  lOth, 
and  llth;  and  wkere  was  the  message  of  the  lOth, 
reeeived  on  the  25th,  all  this  time  ? 

IL  Several  Karächi  telegrams  of  the  28th  February 
reached  Constantinople  on  the  3rd  March,  whereas 
several  of  the  Ist  March  reached  on  the  2nd  idem. 
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III.  Of  the  messages  sent  from  Coustantinople  on  the 
5th  March,  some  reached  Karächi  vid  Fäo  in  31,  and 
some  in  136  hours  ! 

Yet  with  all  this  irregularity  and  uncertainty,  the 
traffic  returns  of  April  had  been  financially  promising. 
Some  2,180  messages  had  been  exchanged  against  1,447 
of  the  previous  month,  the  main  increase  being  in  the 
telegrams  to  India  from  Europe. 

Any  detailed  account  of  negotiations  such  as  these, 
or  of  the  financial  and  promiscuous  kind  with  which 
Pera  is  especially  familiär,  can  have  no  great  public 
interest.  A  whole  winter  and  a  month  or  so  of 
summer,  autumn,  and  spring — making,  inclusive  of 
breaks,  a  more  than  six  months'  residence  there  in  the 
years  1864-65,  chiefly  at  Misseri's  Hotel,  but  partly 
on  the  Bosphorus — would  not  be  unpleasant  under 
certain  circumstances.  But  regarded  in  an  official  point 
of  view,  the  retrospect  is  not  sufliciently  bright  to 
dwell  upon  in  a  naiTative  of  early  telegraph  Operations. 
The  history  would  be  rather  that  of  an  inner  individual 
existence  than  of  an  agent  of  progress,  and  would  teil 
more  of  anxiety  and  doubt,  of  hope  and  disappointment, 
than  of  practical  measures  and  ready  execution,  or  of 
combination  and  co- Operation  of  two  Administrations  to 
accomplish  a  mutually  desirable  end.  And  for  these 
reasons  the  record  may  reasonabiy  pass  away  like  the 
smoke  of  the  many  eigarettes  which  invariably  open, 
prolong,  and  conclude  every  sort  of  mixed  meilis  at  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

When  Colonel  Goldsmid,  some  five  weeks  after  his 
return  home  from  Turkey,  left  London  in  June  1865  for 
Persia,  Major  Champain  remained  in  England  on  duty, 
receiving  such  references  as  were  intended  for  the  Chief 
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Director,  and  wherc  practicable,  disposing  of  them.  The 
great  length  of  the  Indo-Europcan  line,  thc  numbcr  of 
Administration  coDcerned  in  its  working,  and  the  neces- 
sity  of  giving  as  much  attention  to  the  European  section, 
which  was  in  foreign  hands,  as  to  the  Asiatic  lines,  which 
were  partly  those  of  the  British  Government,  partly  those 
of  the  contracting  States,  gave  more  than  the  colour  of 
expediency  to  such  a  measure  ;  rather  did  it  seem  an 
essential  to  successful  Organization  at  the  commencement 
of  proceedings.  Thus  it  bccanie  the  practicc,  during  the 
early  years  of  this  telograph,  that  while  the  Chief  Direc- 
tors  duties  called  him  to  Persia  or  India,  his  assistant 
should  remain  at  the  European  end  of  the  line,  and 
vice  versd  :  and  in  reviewing  the  results  of  this  arrange- 
ment,  which  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, it  cannot  be  considered  other  than  sound  and 
judicious.  On  his  return  from  Tehran  and  Baghdad  in 
April,  Major  Champain  had  availed  himself  of  thc  oppor- 
tunity  to  place  the  fruits  of  his  Persian  experience 
personally  before  the  Secretary  of  State  and  India  Office 
Committee  of  Public  Works  and  Telegraphs  ;  and  a  Draft 
Treaty  on  a  basis  sketched  out  by  Colonel  Stewart,  and 
referred  to  his  assistant  at  Tehran  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  in  readiness  for  the  new  Chief  Director  to 
take  out  to  Mr.  Alison,  a  very  few  days  after  his  arrival. 
At  St.  Petersburg,  Colonel  Goldsmid  placed  on  record 
his  views  and  impressions  on  the  question  of  tariffs,  in 
the  event  of  competition.  However  willing  the  Turks 
had  been  to  meet  the  wishes  of  her  Majestys  Govern- 
ment in  securing  telegraphic  communication  with  India, 
they  had  failed  to  render  it  so  speedy  and  cfFective  as  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  public.  A  four  months' 
experience  was  not  without  value  in  foruiing  a  judgment 
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on  the  shortcomings  of  the  line.  The  frequent  com- 
plaints  of  irregularity  and  delay  which  had  been  made 
by  persons  using  the  wires  had  been  formaJly  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Ottoraan  Administration.  Remedies 
had  been  proposed,  such  as  increased  establishment,  im- 
proved  inspection,  and  the  like  ;  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  some  had,  at  least,  been  applied.  Still  was 
it  apprehended  that  a  public,  free  to  use  its  own  means 
of  communication,  would  avail  itself  readily  of  an  alter- 
native to  the  Ottoman  line,  or  any  part  of  it,  should  one 
offer  of  a  more  reliable  and  less  costly  nature. 

The  Russian  lines  of  the  Caucasus  having  been  extended 
to  Julfa  on  the  Araxes,  or  Persian  frontier,  and  the  Per- 
sian  line  completed  froin  Julfa  to  Tehran,  it  was  clear 
that  telegraphic  Communications  between  England  and 
India,  vid  St.  Petersburg  and  Persia,  might  be  carried 
out  at  once  quite  independently  of  the  Ottoman  lines. 
It  was  only  a  few  days  before,  that  one  of  the  telegraph 
companies  had  transferred  its  whole  messages  to  this 
route  ;  and  although  circumstances  had  induced  a  speedy 
return  to  the  original  way,  such  an  occurrence  was  of 
itself  sufficient  to  point  out  the  danger  incurred  by  in- 
attention  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  Ottoman  telegraph 
in  a  reasonable  time.  Inefficient  as  the  staff  of  the 
Russian  lines  might  be  found  for  the  Indian  Service,  it 
was  clear  that,  under  pressure,  a  very  short  period 
would  suffice  to  supply  the  want,  as  also  to  turn  to 
accouut  the  Persian  line  from  Julfa  to  Tehran. 

Supposing  even  the  two  lines  working  equally  well, 
and  to  be  equally  worthy  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
the  tariff  of  the  Russo-Persian  line  was  so  much  lower 
than  that  acknowledged  in  Turkey  that  fair  competition 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.     Here  was  a  diffi- 
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culty  which  could  only  be  met  by  an  understanding 
with  Russia.  Should  it  be  proposed  to  utilize  her  lines 
effectually  for  Indian  Communications,  increased  outlay 
would  demand,  no  doubt,  a  revision  of  tariff.  Otherwise 
it  could  searcely  l>e  held  a  reasonable  request  that  8be 
sbould  raise  her  charges  to  suit  the  Ottoman  rates. 
The  regulation  of  such  a  tariff  might  however  l>e  pro- 
posed as  would  enable  the  Turks,  if  necessary,  to  reduce 
their  own  charges ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  remove  the 
anomaly  of  a  double  rate  of  messages  which  Persia  had 
adopted  with  reference  to  Russia  and  England  respec- 
tively.1 

Finally,  a  communication  might  be  addressed  to  the 
Ottoman  Government  on  the  subject,  pointing  out  that 
their  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  public  were 
concerned  in  the  reconsideration  of  rates  and  belief  in 
possible  competition  ;  and  that  any  arrangements  made 
with  the  Russian  Government,  with  reference  to  tele- 
graphic  Communications  to  and  frora  India  through 
Russian  territory,  must  be  understood  with  intent  to 
regulate,  on  a  clear  basis,  the  question  of  through  rates 
by  that  line,  and  not  in  any  way  to  draw  off  the  traffic 
from  the  Turkish  route,  should  that  route  succeed  in 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

Much  to  this  etfect  was  put  into  writing  and  de- 
spatched  for  consideration  of  the  home  authorities.  And 
though  action  may  not  have  been  taken  upon  the  sug- 
gestions  conveyed,  it  would  have  been  blindness  on  the 
writer's  part  to  have  ignored,  as  it  would  have  been  cul- 
pable  to  conceal,  a  etate  of  tliings  the  bearing  of  which 

1  Russia,  by  Convention  with  Persia,  had  fixed  a  certain  tariff  on  all 
meuaget  passing  between  her  frontier  and  Bushahr.  England,  by  a  separate 
Convention,  had  laid  down  a  tariff  equally  hi^h,  or  higher,  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  same  distancc. 
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on  the  prospective  interests  of  Indo-European  telegraphy 
was  so  manifestly  important.1 

The  Assistant  Director,  imbued  with  similar  ideas,  and 
beset  on  all  sides  by  complaints  against  the  working  of 
the  Turkish  lines  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  lost  no  time 
in  studying  the  question  in  detail ;  and  by  virtue  of  his 
official  position  in  London,  submitted  to  Government  a 
proposal  for  practical  improvement  of  the  defective  Com- 
munications which,  though,  from  intelligible  motives, 
not  warmly  received  at  the  outset,  will  be  considered  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  in  its  relation  to  the  existing  Russo- 
Persian  line  to  India. 

Colonel  Goldsmid  reached  Tehran  on  the  Ist  August, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  4th  December  that  he  was 
enabled  to  quit  the  Persian  capital  with  the  satisfactory 
consciousness  that  a  Convention  had  been  concluded  of  a 
sufficiently  binding  nature  to  secure  a  two-wired  line  of 
telegraph  available  for  Anglo-Indian  correspondence,  at 
least  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  date  of  comple- 
tion.  One  of  the  two  wires  was  to  be  exclusively  under 
the  direction  of  an  English  engineer  officer  and  assistante, 

i  In  my  diary,  under  date  Astrakhan,  July  18,  1865,  is  this  entry  : — 

"  The  more  I  consider  the  question  of  our  Indo-European  Telegraphic  cor- 
respondence, the  more  does  success  seem  to  me  to  rest  on  two  great  lines :  ■ 

<(  Ist.  The  Indo-Ottoman,  which  seems  to  have  become  an  acknowledged 
uame  for  the  line  through  Baghdad  and  Basrah  ; 

"2nd.  The  Russo-Persian,  or  the  line  through  Moscow  and  Tiflis  to 
Tubriz  and  Bushahr. 

"  If  these  premises  be  adraitted,  our  plan  would  be  to  enter  into  certaiu 
terms  for  the  use  of  one,  as  we  have  done  with  the  other  ;  and  then  for  both 
to  remain  open  to  the  public  to  choose  which  proves  the  best.  To  avoid  all 
preponderating  infhience  on  one  side,  Russia  might  arrange  with  the  Pereians 
for  the  communication  between  Julfa  and  Tehran  as  we  do  from  Tehran  to 
Bushahr.  The  connecting  link  between  Baghdad  and  Tehran  need,  as  a  rult, 
be  used  only  for  Turco-Persian  internal  communication,  and  all  dispute  on 
division  of  messages  would  cease." 
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the  wliole  numbcT  of  British  Government  employes  not 
cxceeding  fifty.  Under  suöerance  the  statt'  had  already 
numbered  thirty-eight,  inclusive  of  the  medical  oflicer  :! 
but  hcnceforward  the  limits  would  be  authoritatively 
enlarged. 

How  this  Convention  was  produced  at  all  out  of  the 
draft  taken  to  Persia,  or  how  it  difFered  so  materially 
from  the  latter  as  to  cause  relationship  to  be  barely 
recognised,  was  of  course  otticially  explained  :  but  the 
history  of  the  whole  procedura  would  perhaps  be  tedious, 
and  little  relevant  in  this  place,  and  is  rather  illustra- 
tive of  national  characteristics  than  any  particular  stage 
in  the  development  of  telegraphic  Communications  with 
the  East. 

The  Persian  Government,  whatever  disposed  to  sanc- 
tion  in  practice,  from  friendly  or  political  motives,  was 
loth  to  commit  to  paper,  and  especially  in  the  form  of 
Treaty  or  Convention,  to  be  read  and  commented  on  by 
other  Powers,  anything  which  might  be  oonstrued  into 
admission  of  need,  whether  of  material,  men,  and  money, 
or  whether    of  moral    supervision   and   administrative 

1  Shortly  after  arrival  I  found  the  nuniber  of  employts  to  be  : — 

1  director  and  3  Superintendent* 4 

At  Tehran,  1  traffic  manager,  1  non-commissioned  officer,l 

and  5  clerks j 

At  Ispahan,  1  mspector  and  3  clerks 4 

At  Shiraz,  1  non-commissioned  officer  in  charge  and  2  clerks    3 

At  Bushahr,  1  insj>ector  and  4  clerks 5 

At  Hamadan,  1  clerk 1 

At  Karmanshah,  1  head  clerk,  2  clerks 3 

On  line-duty  generally 10 

Total 37 

exclusive  of  Dr.  Baker,  in  medical  charge.  The  superintendents  had  been 
reduced  from  five  to  three,  and  were  Lieutenants  St.  John  and  Pierson,  R.E., 
and  Mr.  H.  V.  Walton. 

T 
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control.  Guided  by  tbis  principle,  it  made  a  determined 
stand  on  conceding  witbout  accepting,  and  in  coufining 
its  concessions  to  as  narrow  limits  as  possible.  No  better 
exponent  of  sucb  a  policy  or  stricter  guardian  of  its 
intcgrity  could  be  found  tban  tbe  Foreign  Minister  of 
tbe  day  :  and  as  even  tbe  most  ineflicient  attempt  to  sap 
his  position  required  an  unusual  exercise  of  patience  and 
perseverance,  it  niay  well  be  understood  that  success  was 
not  acbieved  witbout  time  and  labour.  The  task  was, 
in  sbort,  one  of  delicacy  and  difficulty ;  and  tbe  more 
so,  because  all  former  agreements  on  telegraph  matters 
with  England  had  been  but  provisional,  and  knotty 
points  reserved  for  a  regulär  Convention. 

It  may  be  further  generally  stated,  without  entering 
into  the  minutise  of  discussion,  that  Persia,  at  tbe  outset, 
strongly  insisted  on  paying  for  all  constructive  objects 
out  of  her  own  treasury,  and  setting  up  the  required 
second  wire  herseif.  According  to  the  argument  used, 
the  Government  was  solvent :  Persian  telegraphers  were 
becoming  expert :  with  the  aid  of  the  EngUsh  officers 
for  another  three  months,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  work  very  well ;  at  all  events,  at  the  expiration  of 
three  months,  wbat  was  to  be  further  done  could  be 
d°,liberated  and  determined.  The  Turks  worked  their 
own  lines  ;  why  sbould  not  the  Persians  likewise  ?  They 
had  too  much  sense  of  sbame  (khajdlat)  to  undertake 
what  they  could  not  perform.  As  regards  the  cost  of 
working  the  line  for  Anglo-Indian  messages,  let  Persia 
receive  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  say  £10,000  a  year,  and 
the  whole  thing  be  left  in  her  hands.  To  this  last  pro- 
posal  the  reply  was  naturally  a  counter-question  on  the 
receipts  of  messages;  but  as  an  answer  showing  their 
intended   disposal  had   not   been   prepared,  the  matter 
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dropped.  With  regard  to  the  non-employment  of 
English  officers,  Colonel  Goldsmid  feit  it  bis  duty  to 
combat  such  a  notion  in  the  most  positive  manner,  and 
submitted  to  her  Majesty's  Minister  his  views  on  the 
subject  in  a  memorandum  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  has  shown  the  imprac- 
ticability  of  working  the  Persian  lines  of  telegraph  in  any  way 
but  under  a  System  of  Organization  such  as  acknowledged  in 
Europe.  To  this  end  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  Convention  be 
concluded  with  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  Shah,  by 
which  a  second  wire  should  be  given  to  the  existing  line,  ex- 
clusively  for  Indian  correspondence,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  engineer  officers  now  engaged  in  working  the  single  wire 
for  twelve  out  of  twenty-four  hours.  These  officers  and  their 
establishment  would,  according  to  this  Convention,  be  retained 
for  a  fixed  term,  at  the  end  of  which  it  would  be  endeavoured 
to  perfect  the  native  telegraphers  in  their  profession  so  as  to  act 
without  extraneous  aid.  Should  these  terms  not  be  accepted, 
it  is  not  seen  of  what  use  would  be  any  Convention  whatever,  as 
the  Persian  line  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  sure  link  for 
Anglo-Indian  communication.  The  undersigned  would  rather 
propose,  in  such  case,  that  measures  be  at  once  taken  to  construct 
a  second  and  alternative  line  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  to  lay  down 
a  second  cable  to  meet  it." 

Shortly  after  the  occasion  which  called  for  this  memo- 
randum, one  interview  had  a  more  than  usually  un- 
favourable  aspect.  A  position  had  been  taken  up 
wholly  opposed  to  our  monied  interests  in  the  telegraph. 
Little  enough  had  been  asked,  and  a  great  deal  conceded 
in  that  respect,  but  the  Minister  was  not  satisfied.  We 
had  wished  to  buy,  and  lay  out  a  lump  sum  :  they 
were  adverse  to  any  arrangement  tuking  the  line  of 
telegraph  out  of  their  own  hands.  We  had  proposed  to 
treat  on  the  basis  of  a  wire  of  our  own  :    the  Persians 

t  2 
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would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  The  wire  must  be 
theirs,  and  all  expense  of  attachiug  it  theirs  ;  conse- 
quently,  although  we  supplied  the  working  establishment, 
the  revenue  was  tu  be  tlieirs  equally.  The  premises  being 
changed,  all  subsequeut  actiou  changed  also.  As  for 
paying  the  establishment  for  their  trouble,  that  was  our 
affair  ;  becausc  the  nie*  sure  was  ours,  and  only  admis- 
sible  at  our  request !  It  nnight  appear  easy  to  reply  that 
they  could  not  work  the  line  to  ad  van  tage  without  us ; 
but  they  said  they  could.  Again,  they  would  only  have 
us  for  eighteen  montbs,  a  period  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  a  Convention.  Altogether  issue  had  been  joined  on 
three  iniportant  heads ;  traflic  receipts,  character  of 
working  establishment,  limitation  of  period  of  agree- 
ment ;  and  these  werc  quite  independent  of  less-defined 
controversy.  One  thing,  moreover,  had  been  omitted 
in  the  progress  of  negotiations.  The  golden  key  which 
opened  all  hard  locks  was  disallowed.  There  was  no 
"clinking"  music,  as  in  Malcolm's  days,  to  charm  the 
Asiatic  serpent  of  jealousy  :  immediate,  solid,  substantial, 
tangible  benefit  was  nowhere ;  and  in  an  atmosphere 
where  promise  was  too  frequently  followed  by  evasion, 
the  tone  of  British  policy  seemed  to  have  changed, 
aud  not  for  the  better. 

More  than  three  months  had  passed,  and  the  English 
officers  had  grown  despondent  at  the  slow  progress  made. 
Colonel  Goldsmid  had  been  twice  with  her  Majesty's 
Minister  to  the  King's  presence  ;  had  had  business  inter- 
riews  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AtFairs,  alone  or 
aceompanied  by  the  Oriental  Secretary  of  Legation,  and 
had  endeavoured,  not  apparently  without  fruit,  to  enlist 
the  synapathy  and  support  of  influential  European  or 
#ative   oflicial   residents   in   the  cause  advocated ;   but 
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negotiations  seemed  to  hang  fire.  Suddenly  there  was 
a  great  commotion  in  the  diplomatic  world  at  Tehran 
about  seats  at  the  racecourse ;  and  little  as  the  telegraph 
could  have  to  do  with  the  matter,  strangely  enough,  the 
matter  seemed  to  have  a  direct  affinity  with  the  tele- 
graph. For  so  it  was,  that  while  striving  to  appease 
the  naturally  aroused  wrath  of  her  Majesty's  Minister 
at  an  offensive  act  laid  to  the  charge  of  a  high  Persian 
dignitary,  the  responsible  authorities  took  oecasion  to 
consider  favourably  certain  references  which  had  hereto- 
fore  been  put  aside.  Among  these  was  the  draft  Persian 
Telegraph  Convention,  which,  having  been  argued  into 
definite  shape  and  substance,  only  required  the  Shah's 
assent  and  the  signatures  of  the  respective  Plenipoten- 
tiaries  to  be  forvvarded  home  for  ratification. 

The  Convention  was  of  nineteen  Articles,  of  which  the 
four  first  were  as  ibllows.  The  Persian  Government 
agreed  to  attach  a  second  wire  to  the  poles  before  erec- 
ted  between  Bushahr  and  Khanikin  ;  the  work  to  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  an  English  officer  and  stafF ; 
the  wire,  200  new  posts,  insulators,  and  instruments  to  be 
supplied  by  the  British  Government  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
recoverable  in  five  years.  The  Persian  Government 
further  agreed  that  an  English  telegraph  officer  and 
staff,  not  exceeding  fifty  persons,  exclusive  of  families, 
should  be  engaged  for  five  years  from  opening  Communica- 
tions through  second  wire,  in  organizing  the  line  and 
giving  instruction  in  telegraphy.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  specified  period  his  connection  with  the  work  would 
cease,  and  the  line  be  made  over  to  the  Persians. 

The  Fifth  Article  defined  the  control  of  the  English 
Director,  in  especial  relation  to  that  of  the  Minister  of 
Science,  who  was  "  to  be  considered  the  head  nnd  ab- 
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solute  chief  of  all  the  Persian  Government  telegraphs," 
and  who  would  appoint  officers,  responsible  to  himself, 
for  the  protection  of  the  line.  The  Sixth  Article  pro- 
vided  that  "in  Alling  up  vacancies  among  the  signallers, 
preference  should  be  given  by  the  English  officer  to 
natives  of  Persia,"  if  held  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  required.  The  Seventh  Article  pledged  the  Per- 
sian Government  to  "  build  a  new  ofiice  adjoining  the 
existing  one  "  wherever  there  were  not  "  separate  rooms." 
The  Eighth  provided  for  the  use  of  the  first  wire  in  case 
of  injury  to  the  second,  and  vice  versa.  The  Ninth 
regulated  the  rate  between  Khanikin  and  Bushahr  at  four- 
teen  Shillings,  witli  proportionate  rates  for  the  intervening 
towns.  The  Tenth  credited  the  yearly  reeeipts  to  Persia 
up  to  30,000  tomans  (12,000Z.),  anysurplus  to  be  "made 
over  to  the  officers  of  the  English  Government  for  the 
cost  of  their  establishment."  The  Eleventh  gave  all 
Indian  messages  to  the  second  wire.  The  Twelfth 
secured  the  use  of  the  first  wire  in  the  event  of  ex- 
cessive  traffic  on  the  first.  Of  the  remaining  Articles, 
the  Sixteenth  aeeepted  the  terms  of  the  Paris  Telegraph 
Congress  of  1865,  "  so  far  as  not  opposed  to  the  terms  " 
then  agreed  on,  or  to  u  the  institutions  of  Persia  ; "  and 
the  Eighteenth  limited  the  period  of  the  Convention  to 
five  years  from  the  date  of  despatch  of  first  telegram  by 
the  second  wire.  The  remainder  call  for  no  separate 
notice. 

On  completion  of  the  telegraph  negotiations  at  Tehran, 
the  Chief  Director  saw  no  reason  to  remain  any  longer 
in  Persia.  Major  Champain  would  attend  to  the  due 
despatch  of  all  materials  required  from  home  for  the 
second  wire,  and  engineer  officers  would  be  in  waiting  to 
reeeive  them,  commencing  and  completing  their  work 
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as  early  as  possible.  He  hiraself  would  proceed  to 
India,  reporting  proceedings  to  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, under  whose  Orders  the  telegraph  was  immediately 
placed,  subject  to  a  general  supervision  of  the  Supreme 
Government.  After  visiting  the  Presidency  towns  and 
conferrrng  with  the  respective  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
he  would  be  guided  by  circumstances  as  to  further 
movements.  A  congratulatory  telegram  from  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  had  contained  Instructions  to  Colonel  Goldsmid 
to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  route  in  Coming  to 
Bombay,  especially  if  he  could  do  anything  to  promote 
branch  line  of  telegraph  to  meet  the  already  constructed 
English  line  in  Makran  :  and  the  receipt  of  this  authority 
was  immediately  acknowledged  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  Major  Smith x  and  I  start  for  Ispahan  on  Saturday. 
Thence  we  propose  to  go  together  to  Karman,  which  we 
may  reach  about  New  Year.  Should  all  be  well  there, 
Smith  takes  Bandar  Abbas,  and  I  the  Bampur  route  to 
Gwädar  .  .  .  We  hope  to  reach  Bombay  in  March, 
Major  Smith  awaiting  stores  there  for  new  Persian  wire. 
Lieutenant  St.  John  remains  in  charge  of  Persian  line 
during  Smith's  absence,  taking  all  urgent  reports  in- 
tended  for  me  tili  my  arrival  at  Gwädar  notified." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  question  of  a  whole  land-line, 
that  is,  a  line  uniting  Ispahan  with  Gwädar  by  Yezd, 
Karman,  Bandar  Abbas  and  the  coast ;  perhaps  by  Yezd, 
Karman,  Bampur,  and  the  Valleys  or  river  beds  leading 
seaward ;  had  been  broached  at  Tehran,  and  was  under 
consideration,  at  least  of  the  authorities  in  India.  The 
Persian  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs  had  not  encouraged 

1  Local  rank,  as  Major,  was  granted  to  Captain  Smith,  when  director  of 
the  telegraph  in  Persia,  vice  Major  Champain,  whose  Services  were  requii-ed 
elsewhere. 
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the  idea  of  practicability,  or  of  the  Shah's  consent  to  the 
scheme  :  but  the  necessary  passports  and  papers  were 
readily  given  to  enable  the  travellers  to  go  on  theirway; 
and  his  Majesty,  while  kindly  expressing  to  Colonel 
Goldsmid  his  opinion  that  he  was  going  on  a  rough 
journey  and  among  a  rough  people,  never  threw  out  a 
hint  that  there  was  any  objection  to  the  route  being 
selected,  except  on  the  score  of  personal  inconvenience 
and  danger.  Her  Majesty 's  Minister  having  further  placed 
on  official  record  his  approval  of  the  project,1  Colonel 
Goldsmid  and  Major  Smith  started  on  their  expeditiou 
under  fair  auspices. 

The  programme  was  carried  out  much  in  the  order 
laid  down.  The  two  officers  parted  a  few  stages  east 
of  Karman,  and  after  tliree  weeks'  separate  wandering, 
met  again  at  the  fishing  village  of  Charbar,  whence  they 
steamed  along  the  coast  to  Gwädar,  and  continued  by 
sea  to  Karächi.  The  narrative  of  this  journey  belongs  to 
another  place,  as  do  the  subsequent  rapid  movements  to 
Bombay,  Baipur,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Simla,  Multan ; 
Karächi,  and  Bombay  again.  But  the  results  in  relation 
to  the  telegraph  should  be  recorded  in  the  present 
chapter. 

The  Chief  Director,  in  submitting  to  the  Bombay 
Government  his  own  and  Major  Murdoch  Smith's  re- 
port  on  the  country  they  had  traversed,  thus  expressed 
his  views  of  the  feasibility  of  constructing  the  line 
contemplated,  according  to  the  state  of  each  separate 
section  : 

1  In  a  letter,  dated  Decembcr  2,  1865 :  "  I  think  it  advisable  that  you 
should  follow  and  examine  the  line  of  country  between  this  and  Gwädar  best 
adapted  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Persian  land-line.  .  .  .  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  danger  in  this  journey,  if  you  appear  openly  in 
your  character  of  British  officer.'' 
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"  From  Ispahan  to  Karman,  a  distaDce  of  434  niiles,  there  is 
nothing  which  can  be  lield  physically  obstructive  to  setting  up 
telegraph  posts.  The  measure  would  be  costly,  because  there  is 
uo  wood  available  on  this  line ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  executive,  as  well  as  tlie  consent 
of  the  head-quarter  Government  of  Persia.  But  with  funds 
available  and  authority  to  treat,  I  should  have  little  doubt  of 
the  removal  of  other  difficulties.  .  .  Politically,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  a  mutual  benefit  to  her  Majesty's  Government 
and  the  Shah,  to  admit  the  merchants  of  Eastern  Persia  to  an 
intercommunication,  the  frequency  and  rapid ity  of  which  must 
serve  to  develop  trade  and  strengthen  the  bands  of  friendship. 

"  There  are  at  this  moment  about  4,500  Parsis  at  Yezd  and 
Karman,  and  at  Yezd  1,500  Jews.  The  Hindus  of  Shikarpur, 
although  few  in  number,  have  a  nucleus  at  either  place  sufficient 
to  become  a  notable  eJement  of  trade  if  duly  fostered.  At 
present,  Jews,  Parsis,  and  Hindus  are  labouring  under  the  dis- 
advantages  which  more  or  less  attend  all  such  persons  in 
Muhammadan  countries.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  tele- 
graph  would  be  a  direct  means  of  amelioration  of  their  state ; 
that  it  would  make  the  Muslim  debtor  more  punctual  in  the 
discharge  of  his  debts,  or  the  Muslim  ruler  more  chary  of  im- 
posing  the  Capitation  Tax.  But  it  is  a  wedge,  and  applied  in 
the  right  direction. 

"  The  Muhammadans  themselves,  in  these  pari?,  have  already 
benefited  by  their  proximity  to  British  India.  Those  who  have 
travelled  thither,  are  men  of  much  apparent  intelligence  and 
freedom  from  prejudice.  The  mercantile  class  is  not  a  small 
one,  and  is  very  influential ;  but  although  they  in  some  degree 
appreciate  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  them  from 
the  telegraph,  they  are  unable  to  come  openly  forward  in  its 
favour  so  long  as  the  priests  and  officials  of  Government  are  not 
with  them.  My  advice  to  the  Masalman  merchants  was  to 
address  the  Shah  by  petition  .... 

"  From  Karman  to  the  sea,  there  are  physical  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  of  which  we  know  sufficiently  to  make  it  premature 
to  fix  at  this  moment  the  precise  direction  for  a  line.     At  the 
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sarae  time,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  if  Government  be 
willing  to  press  the  measure,  a  junction  could  be  effected  at 
Bandar  Abbas,  by  a  route  more  favourable  to  its  erection  and 
maintenance,  than  that  taken  by  Major  Smith  under  the  au- 
spices  of  the  Wakil-ul-Mulk.  This  route  is  the  one  frequented 
in  winter.  That  used  by  the  käfilas  in  summer  is  shorter,  if 
not  otherwise  preferable. 

"  Reports  on  the  feasibility  of  erecting  a  coast  line  of  tele- 
graph  between  Bandar  Abbas  and  Gwädar  have  already,  it  is 
believed,  been  laid  before  Government ;  and  I  have  never  heard 
that  any  difliculties  had  presented  themselves  to  the  Schema 
.  .  Mr.  Johnston  has  now  reported  on  his  and  Major  Sraith's 
route  from  Jask  to  Suraf  near  the  Sadich  river.  From  the  Tenk 
river  to  Charbar  I  myself  came  near  enough  to  the  coast  to 
estimate  its  general  features.  I  was  at  Gwettar  more  than  two 
years  ago,  and  on  that  occasion  sailed,  close  in  to  the  shore,  from 
Charbar  to  Gwädar.  Still,  it  is  true  that  even  now  there  has 
been  no  complete  survey,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gwädar  and 
Karächi  line.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  more  is  necessary 
to  be  done  in  this  respect.  No  part  of  the  section  can  be  re- 
garded  as  a  terra  incognita.  Physical  obstacles  alone  intervening, 
we  might  commence  Operations  without  delay. 

"  The  upper  route  from  Karman,  by  Bara  and  Bampur,  to  the 
coast  at  Gwädar,  though  shorter  and  more  direct  than  by  Bandar 
Abbas,  is  objectionable  from  two  causes :  Ist.  The  extensive  tract 
covered  by  barren  rocks,  and  intersected  by  mountain  streams, 
for  the  first  half  of  the  road  between  Regän  and  Bampur :  and 
the  passes  into  Makran,  which  present  long  difficult  lines  of  access 
to  the  sea-shore,  are  physical  obstacles  which  it  would  be  well 
to  avoid.  2nd.  The  want  of  water  and  shelter,  especially  in  the 
hot,  dry  season,  for  distances  which  could  scarcely  be  accom- 
plished  in  a  Single  day. 

"But  the  difficulties  are  not  insuperable,  or  indeed  so  formi- 
dable  as  those  which  have  already  been  overcome  in  Eastern 
Makran.  And  rather  than  not  see  carried  out  the  alternative 
land-line,  I  would  propose  adoption  of  the  road  taken  by  myself 
as  far  as  Kalanzao,  and  thence  the  caravan  track  direct  to  the 
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Fanoch  pass,  meeting  my  road  again,  and  keeping  it  to  Charbar 
.  .  Were  the  question  a  purely  political  one,  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  take  the  line  up  the  Kej  district  of  Kalat  to 
Sarbaz,  where  it  would  fall  into  Persian  territory  more  irame- 
diately  under  the  surveillance  of  Bampur,  than  any  part  of  the 
coast.  As  our  dealings  in  the  matter  must  chiefly  be  with 
Persia,  our  greater  security  would  naturally  be  found  in  those 
parts,  where  her  Government  is  more  settled  and  less  affected  by 
local  revolutions." 

Major  Murdoch  Smith,  in  recording  his  opinion,  that 
betwecn  Ispahan  and  Karman  "there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever"  in  setting  up  a  line  of  telegraph, 
added  : 

"  From  Karman  to  Bandar  Abbas,  vid  Jiruft,  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  a  line  would  be  much  more  difficult  The 
mountain  passes  of  Deh  Bakri  and  Navargu  offer  many  ob- 
stacles,  and  the  diflBculty  of  maintaining  a  line  in  the  sparsely- 
populated  plains  would  be  considerable,  especially  in  the  Sum- 
mer, when  the  heat  is  excessive.  Another  objection  to  this  road 
is,  that  although  at  present  tranquil  and  safe  under  the  strong 
rule  of  the  Wakil-ul-Mulk,  it  might  not  continue  to  be  so  under 
his  successor,  the  majority  of  the  population  between  Jiruft  and 
the  lower  plains  being  Baluchis.  The  distance  too,  380  miles, 
is  great.  These  diöiculties  are  probably  not  insuperable,  but  I 
think,  that  in  the  event  of  the  project  of  a  line  of  telegraph 
being  entertained,  the  other  and  more  direct  road  from  Bandar 
Abbas  to  Karman  should  be  examined.  Although  the  moun- 
tains  near  Karman  were  impassable  on  account  of  snow  when  I 
came  by  Jiruft,  I  was  told  that  the  length  of  road  thus  blocked 
up  was  not  greater  than  15  or  20  miles.  If,  therefore,  this  road 
should  prove  preferable  in  other  respects,  I  think  the  diflBculty 
of  the  snow  might  be  got  over  by  making  that  portion  of  the 
line  of  very  strong  steel  wire  slightly  stretched  on  short,  stout 
posts.  The  signals  would  paes  perfectly  well  as  long"  as  the 
wire  was  unbroken,  even  if  it  should  be  buried  in  the  snow. 
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"  But  there  is  still  another  road,  and  one  that  would  most 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  any  one  simply  looking  at  the  map,  viz., 
the  direct  route  from  Bandar  Abbas  to  Shiraz.  The  objections 
to  this  route  are,  that  part  of  the  intervening  country  is  said 
to  be  half  indepeudent  and  generally  in  a  disturbed  State,  and 
secondly,  that  the  Persian  Government  would  not  care  to  have 
a  line  that  only  added  so  iusignificant  a  place  as  Bandar  Abbas 
to  the  towns  in  Persia  already  in  telegraphie  communication 
with  the  capital.  This  road,  however,  should  also,  I  think, 
be  examined  before  a  decision  is  come  to  as  to  the  precise  route 
to  be  followed. 

"  At  present,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  best  of  the 
three  is  the  direct  road  from  Bandar  Abbas  to  Karman,  es- 
pecially  as  it  nmst  be  80  or  100  miles  shorter  than  the  other  by 
Jiruft.  And  if  proper  measures  were  taken  for  guarding  and 
patrolling  the  line,  I  believe  there  would  be  no  physical  dirti- 
culty  in  the  way  that  could  not  be  overcome." 

Mr.  Johnston 's  brief  but  interesting  report  was 
chiefly  of  a  political  nature,  or  with  reference  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Makran  coast :  but  he  brought  to 
notice  no  physical  difficulties  of  any  consequence  to  the 
construction  of  a  telegraph  line  there. 

At  Simla  the  Chief  Director  had  the  honour  of  person- 
ally  stating  his  views  to  their  Excellencies  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Cominander-in-Cliief,  and  to  other  merabers  of 
Government.  Returning  to  Bombay,  he  wrote  a  brief 
report  of  proceedings,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Secretariat  urging  prosecution  of  the  scheine  to  connect 
Gwädar  with  Ispahan  by  an  alternative  land  line.  Not 
many  days  later  he  re-embarked  for  Europe,  and  soon 
after  arrival  in  London,  was  called  upon  to  report  upon 
a  communication  addressed  to  her  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  by  the  Viceroy  in  Council. 

The  despatch  in  question  adverted  to  a  memorandum 
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subniitted  by  Colonel  Goldsmid  in  Simla,  in  anticipation 
of  more  cletailcd  reports  and  proposals.  The  narrative 
of  the  recently-performed  journey  had  not  at  this  parti- 
cular  time  been  rcceived  from  Bombay,  and  Major  Sinith's 
original  and  carefully-prepared  map  of  the  country 
traversed  had  been  stolen,  if  not  accidentally  lost,  some- 
where  between  Delhi  and  Ambala :  so  that  it  had  been 
imperative  to  put  a  case  more  or  less  from  simple  memory 
as  to  data.  The  Government  of  India  had  expressed 
an  opinion  that  good  reasons  had  been  advanced 

"  For  beiieving  that  an  alternative  line  of  telegraph  connecting 
Gvvädar  and  Ispahan  (or  Shiraz)  would  be  of  great  value.  At 
present,"  they  continued,  "the  security  of  the  Indo- European 
communication  depends  solely  on  the  single  line  of  submarine 
cable  between  Gwädar  and  Bushahr.  If  that  cable  gives  way 
or  is  seriously  damaged  (and  it  is  very  liable  to  such  damage), 
communication  with  Europe  by  telegraph  must  cease  for  a  time, 
as  was  the  case  in  1805.  The  subject  is  one  in  which  the 
English  commercial  public,  and  the  Indian  commercial  public, 
and  the  two  countries  generally,  have  an  equal  and  deep  iuterest. 
.  .  .  On  the  whole,  the  recommendations  seem  .  .  to  be  deserving 
of  support,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  proposal  be  taken  into 
.  .  early  consideration,  in  the  view  to  the  opening  of  negotiations 
with  the  Persian  Government,  and  the  attainment  of  the  assent 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  share  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
pcsed  Operations." 

The  reply  to  this  reference  contained  a  short  remcme 
of  events  which  had  led  up  to  the  then  posture  of  affairs, 
telegraphically  and  politically,  on  the  Makran  coast.  A 
bulky  appendix  accompanied  in  illustration.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment had  written  as  favourably  of  the  Director's  pro- 
posals as  the  Supreme  Government ;  and  the  two  pen- 
ultimate  paragraphs  may  be  quoted  in  füll : 
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"As  regards  the  advisability  of  taking  the  line  from  Bandar 
Abbas  to  Ispalian  in  lieu  of  Shiraz,  or  (by  the  coast)  to  Bushahr, 
late  letters  from  Persia  give  nie  more  forcible  arguments  than 
any  hitherto  adduced.  The  experience  of  one  severe  winter  has 
showu  that  in  that  country  alternative  lines  to  the  coast  are  of 
material  importance  to  maintain  unbroken  Communications.  The 
last  paper  in  the  appendix  contains  copies  and  extracts  of  letters 
from  Lieutenant  St.  John,  R.E.,  towhich  attention  is  respectfully 
invited.  It  is  not  that  recent  failure  in  the  working  of  the 
Persian  lines  has  in  any  way  shaken  the  confidence  entertained 
in  their  ultimate  efficiency  under  the  new  Convention,  but  that 
there  are  occasions  arising  from  the  climate  and  natural  features 
of  a  country  which  should  render  every  available  precaution 
especially  necessary. 

"  It  might  be  premature  in  this  place  to  enter  more  minutely 
into  the  details  of  the  proposed  Convention  and  cost  of  the  line 
to  the  British  Government.  But  should  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Secretary  of  State  take  the  same  view  of  the  case  as  the 
Governments  of  India  and  Bombay,  and  authorize  the  Submission 
of  draft  articles  and  terms  in  extenso,  I  would  do  myself  the 
honour  of  drawing  up  a  detailed  paper  on  the  subject,  with  a 
view  to  early  negotiations  at  the  Court  of  Tehran." * 

On  rcceiving  a  copy  of  the  letter  last  quoted,  and  in 
transmitting  it  to  the  Supreme  Government,  the  Governor 
of  Bombay  in  Council  was  pleased 2  to  exprcss  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  view  therein  expressed.  Meanwhile 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  received  from  Colon  el  Gold- 
smid  in  London  the  heads  of  a  proposed  Convention  with 
the  Persian  Government,  and  sent  them  to  the  Foreign 
Office  with  a  Suggestion  that,  if  her  Majesty's  Foreign 
Secretary  approved,  the   Envoy  at   Tehran  "  should  be 

1  To  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  No.  126  of  1866  ;  copy  forwarded  to 
Government  of  Bombay  with  Col.  Goldsniid's  memorandum,  No.  134,  dated 
August  9. 

*  Government  Resolution  ;  No.  259,  of  October  l,  1866. 
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instructed  to  open  negotiations  in  the  sense  indicated."1 
A  suhi  of  100,000/.  had  been  stated  as  a  maximum 
of  outlay  for  constructing  a  line  of  1,300  miles,  whereof 
800  miles  would  be  provided  for  in  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  with  Persia  as  between  Khanikin  and  Bushahr ; 
the  remainder  being  a  coast  line  paid  for  and  worked  by 
the  British  Government,  who  would  reserve  its  receipts. 
The  cost  of  subsidies  to  chiefs  and  for  protection,  added 
to  English  establishments  between  Gwädar  and  Bandar 
Abbas,  was  estimated  at  600Z.  per  annum.2  The  Foreign 
Office,  acting  on  the  India  Office  Suggestion,  addressed 
their  Minister  in  Persia  on  the  subject,  and  all  requisite 
preliminaries  having  been  disposed  of,  Golonel  Goldsmid 
received  his  final  instructions  and  left  London  on  his 
second  mission  to  Tehran  about  the  middle  of  October, 
1866. 

He  had  at  first  proposed  a  rapid  journey  to  his  destina- 
tion ;  but  delays  occurred  between  London  and  Constan- 
tinople.  Major  Champain  had  joined  him  in  Paris,  and 
proceeded  thence  direct  to  Berlin,  while  he  himself  took 
the  lower  route  to  Vienna.  The  purport  of  visiting  these 
cities  at  this  period  will  be  clearer  when  we  summarize 
the  proceedings  to  improve  telegraphic  Communications 
generally  on  the  European  lines  used  for  ordinary  Indian 
correspondence.  Vienna  was,  it  is  true,  strictly  on  the 
shortest  route  to  Constantinople  :  but  what  with  business 
interviews  and  official  correspondence,  five  days  were 
occupied,  where  one  day  would  have  amply  sufficed  in 
the  mere  course  of  travel.  At  Constantinople  the  work 
to  be  done,  principally  arising  out  of  the  five  days  at 
Vienna,  kept  the  Chief  Director  nearly  two  months.     It 

1  September  6,  1866. 

*  No.  144,  of  Ausist  29,  1866. 
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was  indeed  most  disheartening  to  find  that  nearly  two 
years  had  passed  since  the  Indo-Ottoman  Telegraph  had 
been  opencd,  and  yet  messages  were  being  despatched 
from  the  Pera  offices  to  India  which  had  been  "  more  than 
ten  days  on  their  way  from  London !"  Upwards  of 
25,000  messages  had  passed  through  the  said  office  during 
the  nine  months  of  1866,  for  which  a  computation  had 
been  made  showing  an  average  of  nearly  2,800  per 
mensem,  and  not  very  far  from  1 00  per  diem.  Moderate 
as  this  amount  would  seem,  the  figures  must  have 
been  far  higher,  had  the  working  been  more  rapid  and 
regulär.  The  irregularity  was  perhaps  a  worse  feature 
than  the  slowness.  For,  in  a  statement  of  seven  months' 
intercommunication,  it  was  shown  that  only  during  one 
month  (February)  a  message  had  failed  to  come  "  directly," 
that  is  with  a  mere  flash,  from  Karächi  to  Constantinople, 
and  not  a  single  month  had  passed  without  illustration 
of  like  instantaneous  working,  for  messages  going  from 
Constantinople  to  Karächi :  and  the  average  of  this  seven 
months  was  one  day  and  nine  hours  for  telegrams  reach- 
ing  Constantinople  from  Karächi,  and  not  twenty  hours 
the  other  way. 

We  shall  soon  have  to  revert  to  the  Constantinople 
correspondence  at  this  period,  and  until  the  new  year 
dawned ;  explaining  as  it  does,  the  continuous  or 
chronic  phases  of  perplexity  through  which  the  Govern- 
ment telegraph  to  India  passed  while  following  the 
material  route  first  indicated  by  policy  and  the  crow's 
flight.  For  the  present  it  will  be  well  to  resume  the 
thrcad  of  the  Persian  story,  tili  an  exit  from  its  mazes 
be  obtained.  But  in  no  part  of  our  narrative  of  tele- 
graphic  Operations  in  1866-67,  where  mention  is  made 
of  negotiations  with  the  Ottoman  Government,  however 
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minor  their  character  under  so  high-sounding  a  Classifica- 
tion, would  it  be  out  of  place  to  recall  the  continued 
interest  evinced  in,  and  invariable  support  given  to  the 
cause  by  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Porte.  The 
instances  which  might  be  cited  in  testimony  of  this  asser- 
tion  would  not,  perhaps,  be  surprising  to  those  who  know 
the  Levant  and  its  foreign  diplomatists  ;  but,  as  many 
readers  of  these  pages  may  not  possess  that  acquaintance, 
and  merely  look  upon  the  representatives  of  her  Majesty 
as  distinguished  oflicers  fulfilling  iraportant  functions  in 
a  ccrtain  Convention al  raanner,  there  can  be  no  violation 
of  propriety  in  stating,  on  the  best  authority,  that  to 
Lord  Lyons  the  public  is  indebted  for  active  and  practical 
aid  in  the  advancement  of  telegraphic  communication 
with  India,  which  could  not  but  bear  fruit,  and  which  did 
have  a  highly  beneficial  result.1 

Colonel  Goldsmid  embarked  at  Constantinople  on  the 
5th  of  January,  and  landing  at  Poti,  pursued  his  journey 
to  the  Russian  frontier  through  Tiflis  and  Erivan.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Charles  Wills,  a  young  medical 
practitioner  of  ability,  and  passed  M.B.,  who  was  content, 
on  far  from  lucrative  terms,  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the 
new  but  limited  sphere  which  had  opened  out,  under 
Government,  amongst  the  English  telegraphers  in  Persia. 
Posting  from  the  Arras,  and  halting  for  two  or  three 
days  at  Tabriz,  they  reached  Tehran  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1867. 

To  say  that  the  negotiations  for  the  alternative  line 
between    Ispahan  and  Gwädar,  a  sketch  of  which  was 

1  The  writer  cannot  uiiss  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  deep  obliga- 
tions  to  the  Hononrable  William  Stuart,  now  her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Athens, 
for  kind,  ready,  and  constant  aid  given  to  the  late  Colonel  Patrick  Stewart 
and  himself  during  the  earlier  negotiations  at  Constantinople. 
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submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Indian  and  Home 
Governments,  were  unsuccessful  at  the  Court  of  Persia, 
is  hardly  to  give  a  true  representation  of  the  case,  much 
less  to  do  justice  to  those  who  were  the  main  instrumenta 
in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  realization  of  the  seheme 
conteniplated.  The  three  months'  Ventilation  of  the  mea- 
sure  during  the  Chief  Directors  stay  were  not  by  any 
means  thrown  away,  and  proved  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  preludc  to  negotiations  re-opened  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's  Minister  a  few  months  after  Colonel  Goldsmid's 
departure,  which  terminated  in  a  Convention  for  the  land 
line  from  Gwädar  to  Jask,  and  laying  a  second,  or  alter- 
native cable,  between  Jask  and  Bushahr.  But  the  whole 
affair  looked  unpromising  from  the  moment  of  Colonel 
Goldsmids  arrival  at  Tehran  and  throughout  his  sojourn 
there.  The  Persian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  would 
venture  nothing  in  the  way  of  examining  details,  fearing 
to  commit  himself  to  acceptance  of  a  basis  of  any  kind  : 
the  British  Legation  had  little  to  say  on  a  matter  ex- 
ceptional  and  extraneous,  as  it  were,  in  its  bearings  and 
interest,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  its  origin  and  growth  : 
friends,  well  capable  of  giving  sound  opinions  and  prophe- 
sying  prospective  good  results,  augured  unfavourably  of 
immediate  success  ;  and  the  Shah  was  about  proceeding 
on  a,  to  him,  novel  and  important  pilgimage  to  Mashhad, 
an  event  which  of  itself  would  at  once  postpone  con- 
sideration  of  all  diplomatic  questions  whatever. 

On  the  16th  April  Mr.  Alison  officially  notified  to 
Colonel  Goldsmid  that  after  repeatedly  pressing  the  new 
proposals  respecting  the  telegraph  on  the  attention  of  the 
Persian  Government,  he  had  just  received  the  Shah's 
final  answer  that  he  could  not  at  present  entertain  them  ; 
and    that,  owing  to  his   Majesty's  early  departure  for 
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Mashhad,  he  did  not  consider  anything  further  could  then 
be  done  in  the  matter.  This  result  had  been  anticipated 
more  than  a  month  before,  and  a  report  on  the  subject 
addressed  to  the  Bombay  Government  on  the  llth  March. 
With  that  report  was  submitted  the  copy  of  written 
cominunications  made  by  Colonel  Goldsmid  to  her 
Majestys  Minister  since  last  arrival  in  Tehran,  and 
the  Director's  proposals  for  future  procedura  : 

"  Though  it  were  useless  to  conceal,"  he  wrote, "  the  disap- 
pointment  experienced  at  this  indefinite  postponement  of  a 
project  which,  however  extensive,  was,  I  am  convinced,  practical 
and  possible,  I  would  yet  respecttully  invite  the  attention  of 
Government  to  the  advisability  of  pressing  a  revival  of  the 
question  at  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  .  .  I  confess  to  miss 
my  way  to  a  practical  measure  for  strengthening  the  Gulf  sec- 
tion  of  the  telegraph  as  effectual  as  that  of  utilizing  the  harren 
coast  of  Makran  for  a  land-line  up  to  Jask,  or  a  more  convenient 
point  in  the  vicinity." 

Illustration  of  the  position,  politically,  geographically, 
and  as  it  affected  the  telegraph,  was  then  given,  and  the 
said  extension  to  Jask,  or  a  point  some  400  miles  west  of 
Gwädar,  mainly  dwelt  on. 

In  a  memorandum  of  interview  held  with  the  Persian 
Foreign  Minister  on  the  4th  March,  forming  one  of  the 
enclosures  noted,  it  was  shown  that  no  real  cause  had 
been  assigned  to  the  writer  for  refusing  to  negotiate  the 
proposal  on  the  Makran  coast-line  ;  while  the  counter- 
statement,  of  the  trouble  and  cost  of  keeping  up  a 
long  line  through  Eastern  Persia,  was  undoubtedly  with- 
out  foundation  in  reliable  data. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Bombay  recorded  a 
minute  l  on  these  papers,  expressing  his  own  opinion  that 

i  Dated  May  4,  1867. 

ü    2 
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while  the  result  of  tbe  Tehran  negotiations  was  to  be 
regretted,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  sccuring  im- 
proved  Communications  with  Europe,  attention  should 
rather  be  given  to  securing  an  entirely  separate  line  by 
the  Red  Sea,  than  to  a  coast  extension  of  lines  to  the 
westward  of  Gwädar  into  Persian  territory :  and,  re- 
ferring  to  interviews  he  had  had  with  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  as  with  Nubar  and  Rashid  Pashas,  he  suggested 
that  such  a  telegraph  was  quite  feasible,  and  might  be 
considered  in  respect  of  cost  by  both  the  Indian  and 
home  Governments.  A  generally  concurring  minute  by 
Mr.  Ellis  was  at  the  same  tirae  in  favour  of  continued 
exertions  to  secure  an  alternative  land-line.  The  matter 
was  eventually  referred  to  the  Government  of  India,  who 
ruled,  that  if  the  Government  of  Bombay  were  "in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  a  land-line  from  Gwädar  along 
the  coast,  as  suggested  by  Colonel  Goldsmid,  and  its 
continuance  by  another  submarine  cable  to  Bushahr,  the 
probable  cost  of  such  a  line,  including  payments  to  the 
local  chiefs  through  whose  territories  the  line  would  pass, 
should  be  ascertained."  l 

Having  entered  the  phase  of  figures,  the  modified 
scheme  may  be  said  to  have  attained  an  advanced  stage 
of  progress ;  but  out  of  India  it  was  making  way  more 
rapidly  still,  as  will  be  directly  made  apparent. 

Fulfilment  of  the  Chief  Directors  home  instructions  to 
continue  his  journey  to  Baluchistan,  and  negotiate  with  the 
chiefs  there,  on  completion  of  the  proposed  Convention, 
had  met  with  a  determined,  however  temporary  check ; 
so  he  had  contemplated  returning  to  head-quarters  in 
London,  and  awaiting  the  close  of  the  hot  weather  to 

1  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  to  Secretary  to  Government  of 
Bombay  ;  No.  2,614  of  July  22,  1867. 
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proceed  to  India,  trusting  to  the  intervening  time  to  put 
things  on  a  better  footing.  But  owing  to  a  call  by  tele- 
gram  from  Bombay,  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  plana 
and  turn  his  face  at  once  towards  the  far  East.  A  sharp 
ride  post,  for  eight  successive  days,  brought  him  to 
Baghdad,  whence  the  river  steamer  conveyed  him  to  the 
sea  steamer,  and  after  a  fair  passage  for  the  little  pro- 
pitious  season,  he  reached  Bombay,  and  shortly  after- 
wards  Pünah,  the  last  in  about  a  month  from  leaving 
Tehran . 

After  personal  Conference  with  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald 
on  the  State  and  prospects  of  the  lines  under  his  charge, 
Colonel  Goldsmid  took  occasion  of  this  earlier  than  in- 
tended  visit  to  the  Western  Presidency,  to  submit  a 
written  account  of  his  later  proceedings,  in  continua- 
tion  of  one  dated  Tehran,  about  nineteen  months  before. 
Allusion  to  both  these  reports  will  be  made  hereafter : 
for  the  present,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  the  writer 
re-cmbarked  at  Bombay,  on  9th  July,  to  steam  through 
a  monsoon-stirred  sea  to  Socotra  ;  thence  to  reach  London 
again  on  the  5th  of  August.  On  the  19th  idem,  he 
submitted  to  the  India n  Secretary  of  State  a  memoran- 
dum  on  the  subject  of  the  land-line  telegraph  extension 
along  the  coast  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  a  few  days  later 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  transmitted  a  copy  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  expressing  his  concurrence  in  the  views  set 
forth,  and  requesting  that,  with  Lord  Stanley's  approval, 
Mr.  Alison  might  be  instructed  to  renew  negotiations  on 
the  Shah's  return  from  Mashhad.1  Colonel  Goldsmid,  it 
was  added,  would  be  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Bombay 
and  the  Makran  coast,  should  a    favourable   reply  be 

1  Dated  August  30,  1H<>7.     Mr.  Melvill  to  Umler  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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received  from  Persia.  Lord  Stanley,  without  delay,  in- 
structed  her  Majesty*s  Minister  at  Tehran  to  the  dcsired 
effect.1  Three  months  had  not  elapsed,  when  the  India 
Office  were  informed  by  the  Foreign  Office  that  the 
Persian  Government  had  re-opened  negotiations  on  the 
matter  of  the  coast  telegraph,  and  a  question  of  detail 
was  put,  clearly  proving  the  whole  case  to  be  under 
actual  discussion.  Early  in  April,  after  exchange  of 
inany  telegrams  between  London  and  Tehran,  and  nu- 
merous  transaulic  references  south  of  Downing  Street, 
the  conclusion  of  a  brief  Convention  in  the  following 
terms  was  notified  by  telegraph  :  — 

"1.  In  order  to  provide  against  any  accident  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  cable,  it  is  agreed  that  the  British  Government  shall  make 
arrangements  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  efficient  working 
of  a  line  of  telegraph  between  Gwädar  and  a  point  between  Jask 
and  Bandar  Abbas. 

"  2.  The  Persian  Government  will  employ  its  good  offices  and 
authority  for  facilitating  its  construction,  maintenance,  and 
protection ;  and  the  English  Government  will  pay  annually  to 
the  Persian  Government  the  sum  of  3,000  tomans,  for  leave  to 
lay  down  a  line  of  telegraph  on  those  parts  of  coasts  and  places 
which  are  under  the  sovereignty  of  Persia,  the  payment  of  the 
above  sum  being  made  from  the  day  upon  which  the  work  of 
laying  the  wire  is  commenced. 

"  3.  The  present  Convention  to  remain  in  force  for  twenty 
years." 

The  memorandum  which  had  been  forwarded  by  the 
India  Office  as  a  basis  for  the  rencwal  of  negotiations  at 
Tehran  had  recited  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Bombay 
Government  on  the  receipt  of  Colonel  Goldsmid  's  report 
of  the  llth  March;  but  dwelt  mainly  on  the  political 
considerations  therein  comprised.  With  reference  to  these, 

1  Sept.  3  ;  Mr.  Hämmernd  to  Under  Secretary  of  State,  India  Office. 
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it  had  been  suggested  to  put  into  tfoe  Envoy's  hands 
a  proposition  which,  if  acceptable  to  Persia,  might 
obviate  the  nccessity  of  adopting  any  courae  affecting, 
or  supposed  to  affect,  her  interests,  without  her  consent 
and  participation.  The  proposition  was  thus  expressed : — 

"  We  pay  now,  according  to  official  Statement  for  the  year 
1866,  the  sum  of  Es.  42,371  per  annum,  for  maintenance  of  our 
land-line  of  telegraph  from  Karächi  to  Gwädar.  Of  this  21,000 
is  subsidy  to  Chiefs. 

"It  might  be  reckoned  that  at  least  a  similar  sum  would 
be  required,  were  we  to  construct  a  land-line,  as  proposed,  frora 
Gwädar  westward  to  a  point  between  Jask  and  Bandar  Abbas. 

"  At  the  present  exchange,  10,000  tomans  is  the  equivalent  of 
Es.  40,000.  Half  of  this  might  .  .  be  set  aside  for  Persian 
territory,  and  half  for  territory  in  which  Persia  has  no  acknow- 
ledged  Jurisdiction. 

"A  sum  of  3,000  tomans  (Es.  12,000)  yearly  to  Persia,  to 
allow  us  to  treat  with  the  Shaikh  of  Bandar  Abbas,  and  any  other 
chiefs  on  the  coast  of  Baluchistan  over  whom  she  may  assert 
control,  would,  it  is  believed,  be  acceptable  ;  and  while  we,  on 
our  part,  give  a  guarantee  of  non-interference  with  political  pre- 
tensions,  we  might  reasonably  expect  a  similar  guarantee,  in 
return,  of  non-interference  in  telegraph  arrangements,  so  far  as 
the  whole  line  is  concerned." 

The  division  of  Rs.  40,000  was  then  roughly  shown  : 

Subsidy  to  Kalat  and  Makran  chiefs  .  Es.  10,000 

For  actual  maintenance  and  repairs        .         .         10,000 
Proposed  yearly  payment  to  Persia  for  Bandar 

Abbas,  &c.&c 12,000 

For  actual  maintenance  and  repairs  .  8,000 

Total  Es.  40,000 


And,  in  order  to  give  a  margin  for    contingencies,  it 
was   proposed  to   limit  the  yearly  sum  to  Rs.  50,000. 
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As  might  not  unnaturally  be  expected,  some  modification 
was  found  necessary  in  practice. 

After  attending  the  International  Telegraphic  Con- 
ference at  Vienna  in  1868,  Colonel  Goldsmid  again  set 
out  for  India,  and  entered  upon  the  task  of  subsidizing 
the  chiefs.  His  proceedings  may  be  briefly  narrated. 
The  mission  with  which,  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
charged  was  twofold.  He  had  to  prepare  the  way, 
politically,  for  the  coming  posts  and  wires  along  the 
barren  and  little-known  coast  between  Gwädar  and  Jask : 
and  to  make  a  searching  exaraination  of  telegraph  ex- 
penditure,  with  a  view  to  reduction  and  systematizing. 

Leaving  London  with  the  night  mail  of  the  16th 
October,  and  embarking  at  Marseilles  early  on  the  18th, 
he  landed  at  Bombay  on  the  7th  November.  A  few  days 
at  the  Presidency  were  passed  in  preliminary  arrange- 
ments  and  general  oflicial  work ;  but  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  Karächi,  Gwädar,  Charbar,  Sadich  (a  point  near 
the  old  Perso-Kalat  boundary),  Jask  and  Maskat  had 
been  visited,  and  he  was  back  at  the  first  of  these  places 
on  return  to  Bombay.  December  was  little  less  peripatetic 
than  the  month  preceding,  for  in  it  he  journeyed  vid 
Nagpur  to  Calcutta,  returning  to  Bombay  at  Christmas. 
In  the  former  city  he  had  the  honour  of  personally 
reporting  to  the  going  Viceroy  ;  in  the  latter,  of  paying 
his  respects  to  the  coming  Viceroy. 

The  month  of  January  was  busily  spent  in  Bombay. 
On  the  Ist  February  he  again  embarked  for  Karächi ;  on 
the  8th  idein,  he  re-embarked  in  Karächi  in  the  tele- 
graph steamer  Amberwitch,  for  Gwädar.  From  Gwädar 
he  moved  by  land  to  Charbar,  in  Company  with  Captain 
Ross,  Political  Agent  on  the  coast,  performing  this  short 
but  some w hat  eventful  journey  in  eight   marches  and 
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nine  days.     Returning  to  the  telegraph  steamer  at  Char- 
bar,    they    landed   at   Jask   to   negotiate   on   the  24th 
February.      Here  Captain  Ross  remained  behind  ;  and 
Colonel  Goldsmid,  with  Lieutenant    Stifte,    I.N.,   pro- 
ceeded  to  inspect  the  neighbouring  island   of  Henjäm, 
returning  for  Captain  Ross  on  the  3rd  March.     The  next 
day  they  anchored  off  Charbar,  where  a  Darbar  was  held 
and  much  work  done,  and  on  the  6th  March  they  re- 
turned  to  Gwädar.     On  the  7th  Colonel  Goldsmid,  sepa- 
rating  from  Captain  Ross,  steamed  back  to  Karächi ;  and 
on  the  12th  idem  he  was  again  in  Bombay.     From  that 
date  until  embarkation  for  Suez  on   the   Ist  May,  he 
remained  at  the  Presidency,  engaged  in  unravelling  the 
knotty  question  of  telegraph  accounts  and  summarizing, 
under  instructions,  the  political  history  of  the  Makran 
coast.  To  assist  in  the  former  work,  Mr.  Kellner,  the  well- 
known    accountant,   now    Military   Accountant-General 
in  India,  had  been  specially  deputed  from  Calcutta  to 
Bombay ;    Captain  Pierson,  R.E.,  had   been  despatched 
from  Tehran  ;  and  the  Accountant-General  in  Bombay 
had  been,  moreover,  associated  with  Colonel  Goldsmid 
and  his  colleagues,  in  the  capacity  of  President  of  Com- 
mittee.    The  other  business  was  of  urgent  nature,  and  the 
case  demanded  study  and  appreciation,  not  alone  with 
reference  to  the  future  security  of  the  telegraph,  but  for  the 
guidance  of  our  political  relations  generally  in  the  regions 
through  which  the  lines  might  be  required  to  pass. 

Instead  of  dwelling,  in  this  part  of  the  narrative,  upon 
the  negotiations  with  the  Baluch  or  other  chiefs  on  the 
coast,  or  showing  how  each  agreement  was  signed  and 
brougbt  about,  it  may  be  simply  stated  that  a  resolution 
of  the  Bombay  Government  of  the  8th  June,  1869, 
conveyed  the  entire  approval  of  his  Excellency  in  Council 
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to  all  Colonel  Groldsmid's  proceedings.  The  latter  officer, 
on  completing  his  work  in  Bombay,  returned  home,  ac- 
companied  to  Constantinople  by  Captain  Pierson  and 
Mr.  Kellner. 

But  in  connection  with  the  land-line  proposals,  a 
really  important  Operation  was  successfully  carried  out 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  which  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  For  a  long  time  the  trying  climate  and 
isolated  position  of  the  Station  at  Masandam  had  at- 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  telegraph  authorities ;  and 
after  a  lengthened  correspondence  with  Government,1 
and  many  references  on  the  political  as  well  as  sanitary 
aspects  of  the  question,  it  was  resolved  to  transfer  the 
cable  from  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulf  to  Jask,  and  open 
out  a  new  Station  in  the  island  of  Henjäm.  For  the  quiet 
and  ready  manner  in  which  this  change  was  efFected,  great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Walton's  general  superintendence, 
and  Lieutenant  StifFe's  careful  and  skilful  execution. 

The  report  of  the  Director,  Makran  Coast  and  Sub- 
marine Telegraph,  to  the  Chief  Director,  describing  these 
proceedings  and  his  own  arrangements  for  the  proposed 
new  stations  at  Charbar  and  Jask,  is  dated  the  19th 
December,  1868.  That  all  was  not  couleur  de  rose  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  Owing  to  prevalence  of  fever  at  Gwädar,  I  had  already  used 
that  Station  as  one  of  Observation  only,  thus  throwing  all  the 
work  on  Masandam,  and  causing  some  delay  in  the  transmission 

1  1865 — 69.  Major  Chanipain  had  reached  Bombay  on  the  26th 
November,  1867,  with  Instructions  to  carry  out  the  transfer  of  the  cable  to 
Henjäm,  and  establish  a  Station  there  ;  but  the  measure  was  delayed  with  a 
view  to  the  further  discussion  of  preliminaries,  the  disposal  of  wliich  was, 
politically,  essential.  More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  from  the  above  date 
when  the  work  was  actually  completed. 
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of  messages.  Finding  that  the  health  of  the  Station  did  not 
improve,  I  left  the  Assistant  Superintendent  and  two  Clerks 
only,  intending  to  remove  them  also  if  they  succumbed  to  the 
fever.  I  was  obliged  to  remove  the  apothecary,  as  he  was 
too  ill  to  attend  to  his  duties.  This  State  of  affairs  rendered  it 
important  that  a  Station  should  be  opened  at  Jask  at  the  earliest 

moment 

"  The  village  of  Jask  is  some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  landing 
place,  and  I  did  not  see  the  Naib.  .  .His  brother,  and  others 
whom  he  sent  to  nie,  reiterated  the  assurance  that  we  shall  have 
every  assistance  from  them ;  that  they  had  been  instructed  from 
Maskat  we  were  Coming,  and  that  we  should  choose  our  sites 
for  building  on.  As  usual,  these  people  assured  me  that  cameis 
could  be  obtained  to  any  number,  that  sheep  and  fowls  were 
always  procurable,  and  that  we  had  only  to  ask  for  whatever  we 
wanted  and  it  would  be  supplied.  The  truth  is  that  not  a  camel, 
sheep,  or  fowl  is  procurable  at  Jask,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  cus- 
tomary  etiquette  all  along  the  coast  to  assure  one  that  the  country 
abounds  with  every  requisite  for  travelling,  whereas  it  is  just  the 
contrary ;  and,  except  for  a  very  few  animals  at  a  time,  even 
water  and  fodder  are  not  obtainable."1 

The  Director's  letter  may  be  further  quoted  : — 

"Meeting  Lieutenant  Stiffe  at  Jask,  the  shore  ends  were 
landed,  and  the  deep-sea  cables  on  both  circuits  were  joined  on 
to  them ;  and  so  efficiently  was  this  duty  conducted  by  that 
officer,  that  an  interruption  of  only  nine  and  a  half  hours  resulted 
from  the  Operation.  An  arrangement  was,  at  the  same  time, 
made  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Masandam  Station  and  the 
removal  of  the  Clerks  to  Jask,  simultaneously  with  the  cutting  out 
of  the  old  cable,  and  the  joining  up  the  diversion  by  way  of 
Henjäm." 

1  The  remedy,  if  still  required,  is  very  simple,  but  needs  official  authoriza- 
tion.  We  should  open  friendly  cominunications  with  Anguran,  the  capital  of 
Baahakird,  and  the  interior,  through  the  legitimate  Channels.  The  annexation 
to  Persia  of  the  province  of  Baahakird  was  formally  notified  in  the  Tehran 
Gaxrtte  of  May  29,  1862. 
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Mr.  Walton  took  the  teak  wood-house  which  had  been 
in  use  at  Masandara  across  to  the  island  of  Henjäm,  where 
it  was  to  be  re-erected  on  a  stone  plinth,  constructed 
under  the  Orders  of  the  Government  Eugineer  Officers 
detached  for  the  occasion.  The  Ambenvitch  arrived 
with  the  cable  true  to  her  time,  and  such  temporary 
arrangements  as  could  be  made  for  working  the  line, 
pendiug  the  opening  of  a  regulär  Station,  were  at  once 
carried  out.    We  continue  the  Directors  own  account: — 

"  Having  arranged  with  Lieutenant  Stiffe  the  time  at  which 
he  would  cut  the  Masandam  Station  out  of  circuit  on  the  Bushahr 
side  near  Tümb  Island ;  and  also  when  he  could  join  over  the 
new  cable  near  Kuhi  Mubarak,  thus  bringing  Jask  and  Bushahr 
into  communication  by  way  of  Henjäm,  I  left  for  Masandam,  and 
at  once  bogan  to  dismantle  the  place,  and  ship  everything  be- 
longing  to  us  that  was  on  the  island,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start 
for  Jask  as  soon  as  we  found  that  the  Ambcruntch  had  grappled 
the  cable  off  the  great  Tümb.  This  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th  instant:  and  by  noon  of  the  llth,  Jask  was  in  good 
communication  with  Bushahr  through  the  new  diversion,  and  1 
had  landed  sufficieut  clerks  and  requisites  of  every  description 
to  enable  Jask  to  begin  work  at  once  as  the  central  repeating 
Station  on  the  line. 

"  I  consider  that  very  great  credit  is  due  to  Lieutenant  Stiffe 
and  Mr.  llirz,  for  the  precision  and  exactitude  with  which  the 
arrangements  for  picking  up  the  old  cable,  and  joining  on  the 
new,  were  carried  out.  I  believe  that  no  similar  Operation  has 
ever  been  done  in  so  short  a  time.  It  involved  the  grappling 
for  and  picking  up  and  joining  on  the  Masandam  cable  in  some 
forty  fathoms  of  water,  under-running  it  for  several  miles,  and 
theu  picking  up  and  joining  on  the  new  cable  in  the  same  depth. 
A  siinilar  Operation  was  necessary  off  Kuhi  Mubarak,  a  distance 
of  nearly  120  miles  from  the  former  position  off  Tümb  Island, 
and  yet  it  caused  a  delay  to  the  traffic  of  only  forty-five  hours. 
1  must  also  thank  Captain  Tolputt  for  the  inauuer  in  which  he 
cnabled  me  to  niove  about  so  rapidly,  and  so  to  carry  out  my 
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arrangements,  as  to  ensure  the  Masandam  Station  being  aban- 
doned,  and  the  Jask  Station  fully  established,  while  the  diversion 
on  the  cable  was  being  brought  into  circuit." l 

Mr.  Walton  also  commended  Captain  Carpendale, 
I.N.,  for  Services  rendered  in  comraand  of  the  Lord 
Elphinstone  steamer.  The  Chief  Director,  in  for- 
warding  the  papers  to  the  Secretariat,2  took  "the  oppor- 
tunity  of  submitting  to  the  notice  of  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  in  Council  that  the  diversion  of  the  cable 
from  '  through  Masandam '  to  *  through  Henjäm/  and 
transfer  of  the  telegraph  Station  to  Jask,"  were  matters 
which  had  "  long  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of 
Government/'  and  that  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  both  objects  was  "  a  step  of  considerable  importance ." 
He  moreover  stated  :  "  I  have  informed  the  Director  of 
my  unqualified  concurrence  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
him  of  the  Services  rendered  by  Lieutenant  Stiffe,  I.N., 
Mr.  Hirz,  and  the  other  officers  he  has  named  ;  and 
would  respcctfully  add  that  Mr.  Walton's  own  arrange- 
ments appear  to  have  be'en  highly  judicious,  and  carried 
out  with  the  same  zeal  and  energy  which  have  charac- 
terized  his  former  labours  in  connection  with  the  efficient 
maintenance  of  the  line  under  his  directum."  3 

In  parting.  Company,  a  few  pages  back,  with  Major 
Murdoch  Smith,  R.E.,  we  purposcd  reverting,  in  chrono- 

i  The  report  of  Lieut.  Stiffe,  the  zealous  and  able  engineer  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  cable,  will  be  found,  with  forwarding  letter,  in  the  Appendix.  Mr. 
Hirz  was  the  electrician,  a  scientific  and  valuable  assistant  to  the  Director. 

*  No.  5  of  January  4,  1869,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay  : 
acknowledged  in  Government  Resolution  of  14th  idem. 

8  Lieut.  Carpendale  had  already  been  favourably  mentioned  for  Services 
rendered  to  the  Persian  Gulf  cable.  His  nanie,  and  that  of  Dr.  Adair,  are 
both  inciuded  in  the  long  roll  of  death  casualties  among  the  participators 
in  the  Government  Telegraph  Operations  of  1864.  See  Chapter  III.  pages 
131,  147,  160,  &c.  &c. 
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logical  order,  to  his  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  setting 
up  the  second  Persian  wire,  under  the  Convention  con- 
cluded  in  November  1865  ;  and  although  in  tracing  the 
Chief  Director's  own  progress,  the  period  has  long  been 
passed  when  this  task  was  completed,  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient  to  have  earlier  dropped  the  thread 
of  narration  in  respect  of  the  eoast-line  extension,  ne- 
gotiations  on  which  had  originated  almost  simultaneously 
with  those  for  strengthening  the  lines  in  Persia  proper. 

On  the  4th  September,  1866,  Major  Murdoch  Smith 
reported  to  the  Government  of  Bombay  "  the  arrange- 
menta  made  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the 
second  wire  of  the  Persian  telegraph,  from  Bushahr,  vid 
Tehran,  to  the  Turkish  frontier,  according  to  the  Con- 
vention of  the  23rd  November."  He  had,  immediately 
after  his  arrival  at  Tehran  from  India,  explained  verbally 
to  the  Persian  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  measures 
that  he  hoped  to  see  adopted  by  his  Government,  follow- 
ing  up  the  statement  by  a  written  memorandum.  The 
want  of  any  response  to  this  procedure  caused  him  to 
address  Mr.  Alison,  who,  failing  to  get  satisfactory  notice 
taken  of  the  subject  in  the  Foreign  Department,  desired 
Major  Smith  to  call  on  the  Foreign  Minister  with  his 
Oriental  Secretary.  Assurances  that  all  necessary  Orders 
would  be  issued  were  made  after  the  custom  of  the  country; 
but  it  oozed  out,  in  a  separate  Channel,  that  funds  from 
the  royal  or  State  revenues  had  been  denied ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  English  Director  was  eventuaily 
requested  to  advance  the  requisite  sums  himself,  re- 
covering  the  amount  expended  from  the  future  receipts 
of  the  traflic.  The  request  was  a  stränge  one,  considered 
in  reference  to  the  Persian  arguments  used  when  the 
Convention  was  under  discussion  :   but  it  was  judged 
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expedient  to  humour  it,  and  home  sanction  was  solicited 
and  obtained.  So  that,  before  Persia  coiüd  move  a  step 
towards  carrying  out  her  self-imposed  pledge  to  put 
up  a  second  wire  for  the  British  Government,  a  kind  of 
abnormal  article  passed  virtually  though  impalpably  into 
the  text  of  the  treaty,  whereby  the  expense  and  trans- 
port  of  materials  and  erection  of  the  wire  was  to  be 
"defrayed  by  her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  first 
instance,  the  amount  thus  expended  being  recognized  as 
a  debt  by  the  Persian  Government  to  be  paid  in  instal- 
ments  or  otherwise  from  the  receipts  of  the  International 
Traffic."1 

The  Ilastings,  with  stores  for  the  second  wire,  had 
arrived  at  Bushahr  two  days  before  the  date  of  Major 
Smith's  last  quoted  despatch.  On  the  5th  September 
he  wrote : — 

"  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  open  communication  on  the 
double  line  as  soon  as  possible,  but  I  fear  we  shall  be  unable  to 
complete  the  work  before  next  spring.  Owing  to  the  ravages 
of  white  ants,  a  large  proportion  of  the  existing  poles  must  be 
changed.  New  ones  in  many  places  have  not  been  provided  by 
the  Persian  authorities,  and  delay  may  take  place  before  we  are 
able  to  obtain  them  ourselves.  Wood  fit  for  posts  is  very  scarce 
in  Persia,  the  distances  are  great,  and  wheel  carriage  is  unknown. 
Upwards  of  3,000  mule  loads  of  n&terial  from  England  must  be 
despatched  from  Bushahr,  some  of  them.to  a  distance  of  more 
than  1,000  miles.  The  distribution,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  cannot,  therefore,  be  conipleted  before  the  end  of 
November  or  beginning  of  December,  soon  after  which  time  the 
weather,  if  like  last  year,  may  become  so  severe  as  to  stop  all 
attempts  to  continue  the  work.  If  the  weather,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  mild,  the  Operations  may  be  carried  on  almost  without 
intennission." 

1  Major  R.  M.  Smith,  R.E.,  to  Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay ;  No. 
392  of  September  4,  1866. 
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On  the  7th  January,  1867,  Major  Smith  reported  pro- 
gress.  The  report  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  but 
he  was  beset  with  difficulties.  Dry-rot  and  white  ants 
had  proved  formidable  foes ;  and  a  Jarge  number  of  poles 
had  already  been  replaced  :  for  a  great  part  of  the  line 
every  pole  had  to  be  taken  out  and  examined.  There 
was  great  difficulty  in  getting  beasts  of  bürden,  and  in 
the  province  of  Fars  there  had  just  been  an  epidemic 
among  the  mules.  As  "no  amount  of  pressure  coiüd 
induce  "  the  Persians  to  replace  the  decayed  or  useless 
poles,  he  congratulated  himself  that  the  eost  of  moving 
was  placed  in  his  own  hands.  "  When  the  work  is  com- 
pleted,,,  he  writes  in  conclusion,  "  and  the  2,000  iron 
poles  added,  which  I  understand  are  being  sent  out 
by  her  Majesty's  Government,  I  am  very  sanguine  of  a 
satisfactory  result. " 

On  the  Ist  August,  1867,  the  Director  forwarded  to 
the  Government  of  Bombay  reports  of  his  assistants,  Lieu- 
tenants St.  John  and  Pierson,  regarding  the  completion  of 
the  double  line  of  telegraph  from  Bushahr  to  Tehran,  and 
from  Tehran  to  Karmanshah,  respectively.  It  was  ex- 
plained  that  a  short  distance  still  remained  to  be  done 
between  Karmanshah  and  the  Turkish  frontier :  otherwise 
the  work  was  over.  % 

Lieutenant  St.  John 's  report  is  dated  7th  June,  1867. 
We  commence  quoting  it,  from  his  allusion  in  the  second 
paragraph  to  the  Convention  of  1865  : — 

"  The  day  that  the  news  of  its  signature  was  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Walton  and  rayseif,  working  parties  were  sent  on  all  sections 
of  the  line  to  complete  the  necessary  repairs  before  the  setting 
in  of  winter,  and  the  line  was  made  as  secure  as  possible  with- 
out  the  reserve  of  poles,  the  uecessity  for  which  had  been  so 
often  impressed  upon  the  Persian  authorities.    But  the  temporary 
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repairs  thus  effected  proved  inefifectual  against  the  snow  and 
wind  of  the  severest  winter  remembered  in  Persia.  From 
December  tili  March  the  most  strenuous  exertions  failed  to 
keep  the  line  open  for  traffic,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  latter  month  that  regulär  working  parties  could  be  got 
together  to  repair  effectually  the  damage  wrought  by  the  severity 
of  the  season. 

"  Immediately  on  the  signature  of  the  Convention,  an  estimate 
of  new  poles  required  had  been  submitted  to  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment, and  Orders  sent  to  the  local  authorities  to  furnish  them 
without  delay. 

"  In  Shiraz  I  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Governor  . .  to  give 
me  the  purchase-nioney  for  the  700  oak  poles  required  about 
Käzarün,  and  they  were  accordingly  cut  and  brought  on  the  line 
during  the  winter.  Five  hundred  chiuär  poles  I  obtained  in  the 
saine  way  at  Shiraz,  early  in  spring ;  but  the  rest  of  the  poles, 
about  4,000  in  number,  were  grudgingly  supplied  in  tens  and 
twenties  during  the  summer,  and  on  arrival  of  the  Hostings, 
with  the  stores  for  the  second  wire,  not  a  thousand  had  been 
collected,  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  over  the  whole 
distance  from  Bushahr  to  Tehran.  This  was  the  State  of  affairs 
when  the  arrangement  was  concluded  with  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment placing  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  in  our  hands.  I 
immediately  purchased  700  chinär  poles  to  complete  the  number 
required  at  Shiraz,  and  arranged  ...  for  the  immediate  supply  of 
poplar  poles  at  Abadeh,  Ispahan,  Kashan,  and  Küm." 

The  story  of  setting  up  the  second  wire  in  bis  divi- 
sion  is  told  by  Lieutenant  St.  John  so  briefly  as  regards 
unattractive  technicalities,  and  so  graphically  as  regards 
the  little  known  localities  traversed,  that  excuse  would 
rather  be  needed  for  abbreviation  or  Omission  than  literal 
extract.  We  have  therefore  freely  adopted  the  latter 
course  : — 

"  On  the  2nd  September  the  Hostings  anchored  at  Bushahr. 
On  the  7th,  I  reached  the  same  place  from  Shiraz,  and  made  im- 
mediate arrangements  for  the  disembarkation  of  the  wire  and 

x 
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other  material,  which  was  completed  l>y  the  end  of  the  month.  1 
had  obtained  in  Shiraz,  from  H.R.H.  the  Hisam-u-Saltaneli, 
firmans  authorizing  me  to  collect  mules  for  the  transport  of  the 
stores  up  country,  by  coercion  or  any  other  means  I  chose.  With 
great  trouble — caused  first  by  the  fear  of  the  muleteers  being 
forced  to  carry  the  telegraph  stores  as  usual  at  a  mere  nominal 
Iure,  afterwards  by  an  influx  of  imported  goods  to  Bushahr 
which  caused  the  merchants  to  raise  the  hire,  and  use  every  pos- 
sible  means  to  prevent  my  obtaining  mules — the  whole  of  the  wire 
and  stores  were  despatched  from  Bushahr  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  By  the  middle  of  January,  none  of  the  stores  for  the 
second  and  first  divisions  remained  in  Shiraz. 

"  Early  in  November,  two  working  parties  were  started  from 
Shiraz  to  prepare  the  old  line  for  the  reception  of  the  second 
wire.  This  was  done  by  digging  up  all  the  poles  that  appeared 
in  any  way  unsound,  replacing  them,  ifunfit  to  be  replan ted, 
by  new  ones  ;  by  attaching  the  iusulators  for  the  second  wire  to 
the  poles,  and  by  a  careful  examination  and  repair  of  the  old  wire. 

"  The  first  party,  under  Colour-Sergeant  Bower,  R.E.,  worked 
from  Shiraz  to  Murghab,  and  completed  their  task  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  second,  under  Corporal  Norman,  E.E.,  prepared 
the  line  for  the  reception  of  the  second  wire  from  Murghab, 
to  Abadeh,  and  arrived  at  that  place  early  in  Jauuary. 

"  About  the  end  of  November,  Corporals  Graves  and  Hamilton 
were  similarly  employed  between  lspahan  and  Abadeh,  while  Mr. 
Hoeltzer  worked  from  lspahan  to  Kashan,  and  Sergeant  Isaacson 
from  that  place  to  Tehran,  which  last  section  you  l  had  kindly 
taken  Charge  of. 

"  By  the  middle  of  January,  the  old  line  from  Shiraz  to 
Tehran  was  thoroughly  repaired,  and  prepared  for  the  erection 
of  the  second. 

"  Leaving  Mr.  Hoeltzer  and  Corporal  Graves  to  Stretch  the 
second  wire  in  their  respective  sections,  and  starting  Corporal 
Hamilton  to  carry  out  the  same  work  from  Shiraz  to  Abadeh,  I 
commenced  Operations  with  Colour-Sergeant  Bower  and  Corporal 
Norman  on  the  most  troublesome  part  of  the  line,  that  from 

1  Major  Smith,  R.E.,  to  whom  the  report  is  addressed. 
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Bushalir  to  Sbiraz.  An  account  of  the  difficulties  of  this  section 
is  given  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  this  report.  By  the  end  of 
April,  all  parties  in  the  third  division  had  finished  work,  and 
the  second  line  was  complete. 

"Lieutenant  Lovett,  E.E.,  had  taken  charge  of  the  second 
division  from  the  Ist  of  February,  and  the  work  of  straining 
the  second  wire  therein  was  carried  out  under  bis  superin- 
tendence. 

"A  few  remarks  descriptive  of  the  line  in  the  division  under  my 
charge  may  possibly  be  of  interest.  Leaving  the  town  of  Bushahr 
oppo^ite  the  British  Residency,  the  line  is  carried,  on  300  iron 
Standards  of  the  '  Siemens '  pattern,  across  the  '  Mashilah '  to 
the  village  Chahgodak.  From  this,  250  '  Hamilton '  poles  carry 
tbe  wires  to  near  Khushab,  a  point  27£  miles  from  Bushahr. 
Thence  to  the  foot  of  the  hüls  at  Daliki  the  line  is  on  the  old 
poles,  the  first  wire  supported  on  insulators,  the  second  simply 
nailed  to  the  poles.  This  part  of  the  line  will  be  supported  on 
tbe  new  Standards  of  the  '  Siemens '  pattern  now  on  their  way 
from  England. 

"  At  Daliki  the  line  enters  the  hüls  which  form  the  barrier 
between  the  plateau  of  Iran  and  the  low  piain  borderingthe  sea, 
and  here  are  the  most  formidable  difficulties  we  have  had  to 
encounter.  The  original  line  from  Daliki  to  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  eight  miles  distant,  was  carried  from  ridge  to  ridge 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  road. 

"  This  course,  though  presenting  fewer  engineering  difficulties, 
was  found  inconvenient  from  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  line 
guards  to  inspect  it ;  and  1  therefore  changed  it  for  one  in  view 
of  the  road,  a  most  tedious  and  difhcult  work.  From  the  Daliki 
river  the  line  was  carried  up  the  Kothai  Malu,  a  steep  pass 
1,500  feet  in  height,  to  the  piain  of  •  Konartakhtah,  1,800  feet 
above  the  sea.  Asimilar  ascent  leads  to  the  Valley  of  Kamärij, 
1,200  feet  higher.  Thence  a  rugged  defile,  the  'Tang-i-Tarkü,' 
brings  the  line  to  the  piain  of  Käzarün,  in  the  town  of  which 
name  is  the  first  telegraph  Station,  100  miles  from  Bushahr,  and 
2,700  feet  above  the  sea.  Part  of  the  iron  '  Siemens  '  poles  will 
be  used  in  this  and  the  Konartakhtah  and  Kamärij  plains.  Seven 

x  2 
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miles  from  Käzarün  tlie  lino  begins  an  ascent  of  1,500  fect  to  the 
wooded  piain  of  Daaht-i-Ber;  culurinating  in  tlie  steep  pass  of 
Kotlial  Dukhtar,  wliich  ia  ascendeil  by  a  single  span  2,100  feet 
in  horizontal,  and  620  in  perpendicular  distance.  Crossing  the 
Dasht-i-Iler  the  line  ascenda  the  oak-clad  hei  gilt  s  of  the  Kothai 
Pir-i-zan  in  a  succession  of  long  spana,  rising  3,000  feet  in  five 
miles.    The  longest  of  these,  whieh  crosses  a  raviue  oppoaite  the 


Miän  Kothai  caravansemi,  is  2,950  feet  long  and  610  high ;  the 
moat  considerable,  I  believe,  on  the  line,  It  ia  of  steel  wire, 
and  haa  never  given  way,  alttiongh  the  tension,  from  the  unequal 
height  of  the  supporta,  ia  as  great  as  that  of  a  span  of  2,000 
yards  with  a  dip  of  200.  Crossing  the  summit  of  the  Kotha] 
Pir-i-zan,  7,250  feet  above  the  sea,  the  line  deacenda  to  the 
Valley  of  Dasht-i-arjan,  1,000  feet  lower,  whence  a  pasa  of  no 
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great  elevation  brings  the  line  to  the  Käragach  river,  at  which 
point  the  mountains  cease,  and  an  easy  descent,  first  over  low 
hüls  and  then  over  piain,  leads  to  Shiraz,  175  miles  from  Bu- 
8hahr,  and  4,750  feet  high.  Throughout  the  hüls  from  Daliki 
to  Dasht-i-arjan,  the  poles  are  of  gaU-nut  oak,  which,  though 
unsightly  in  appearance,  are  of  more  durable  qnality  than  any 
other  wood  I  have  seen  in  Persia.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  are  found  in  so  limited  a  region  only. 

"  The  bulk  of  the  poles  from  Dasht-i-arjan  to  Shiraz  are 
of  Oriental  plane  (chinär),  which  is  superior  in  every  respect 
to  the  poplar  generally  used.  I  have  chinär  poles  now  seasoning 
at  Shiraz  to  replace  the  few  poplar  poles  remaining  in  this 
part  of  the  line ;  and  by  November  of  this  year  there  wül 
not  be  a  Single  poplar  pole  between  Bushahr  and  Murghab,  a 
guarantee  of  security  for  five  years  at  least. 

"  Crossing  the  piain  of  Mardasht  from  the  river  Bandamir, 
past  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  and  Istakhr,  the  line  ascends  to  the 
narrow  Valley  of  Polvar,  from  which  it  merges  close  to  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus  and  the  ruins  of  Pasargadae,  on  the  plains  of 
Murghab.  It  then  ascends  by  easy  slopes  the  lofty  plateau  of 
Dehbid,  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which,  though  without  engi- 
neering  difficulties,  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  portions  of 
the  line,  from  its  intense  cold  in  winter.  A  gradual  descent  of 
80  miles  long  biings  the  line  to  Abadeh,  the  boundary  of  the 
second  and  third  divisions,  335  miles  from  Bushahr,  and  5,800 
feet  above  the  sea. 

"  The  wire  and  insulators  supplied  from  England  have  proved 
admirable.  No  difficulty  has  occurred  in  makiug  the  twisted 
joints  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  the  equal  size  of  the  coüs  has 
saved  much  trouble  in  distribution. 

"  The  tools,  with  some  exceptions,  notably  the  Spanners,  are 
of  fair  quality  :  the  blocks  particularly  are  excellent. 

"  The  office  Stores  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  insulated 
wire,  which  is  execrable,  superior  to  those  first  supplied.  Tlie 
protosulphate  of  mercury,  however,  was  so  carelessly  wrapped 
up  in  paper  parcels,  that  much  of  it  was  spoilt  or  lost  by  mixing 
with  the  straw  and  sawdust  in  which  the  stores  in  the  same  case 
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were  packed.     Xot  a  casc  was  injured  by  sca-water,  either  on 
board  ship  or  in  landing. 

"  Comparatively  little  trouble  has  been  experienced  during 
the  past  year  in  guarding  the  line.  One  district  alone,  that  of 
Barazjün,  near  Bushahr,  has  until  the  last  two  months  been  a 
source  of  constant  annoyance,  from  the  inveterate  habit  of 
insulator-breaking  indulged  in  by  its  inhabitants,  the  most 
lawless  tribe  between  Tehran  and  the  sea.  Renionstrances, 
wamings,  and  fines  being  of  no  avail,  H.R.H.  the  Governor 
of  Fars  has  at  last  been  corapelled  to  occupy  the  village  with 
troops,  as  a  guarantee  for  future  good  behaviour. 

"  Now  that  the  line  is  placed  in  a  thoroughly  efficient 
state,  and  that  the  line-guards  are  entirely  under  our  control, 
nothing  is  wanted  to  complete  its  security  bnt  the  establishment 
of  European  signallers  at  each  intermediate  Station  .  .  .  .  At 
Käzariln  an  English  signaller  is  already  pernianently  stationed, 
and  one  will  be  shortly  sent  to  Abadeh,  and  I  hope  that 
signallers  may  soon  be  spared  for  Dehbid  and  Kümishah,  Küm, 
and  Kashan. 

"  Great  credit  is  due  to  H.R.H.  the  Hisam-u-Saltaneh  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  out  the  Orders  of 
the  Government  of  Tehran  regarding  the  repair  and  fitting  up 
of  the  Bushahr  and  Shiraz  offices.  At  Bushahr  the  two  Offices, 
Peraian  and  English,  are  separated  by  a  wide  courtyard,  are 
raised  at  least  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  open  to  the 
prevailing  winds.  The  English  office  has,  moreover,  a  broad 
verandah  on  each  side.  It  contains  Instrument  office  and 
signaller's  room,  besides  large  storerooms  and  accommodation 
for  the  inspector  in  Charge  of  the  section. 

"  The  Shiraz  office  is  fixed  in  one  of  the  historic  buildings  of 
Shiraz,  the  Diwan  Khänah  of  Karim  Khan.  Two-thirds  of  this 
fine  building  had  fallen  into  ruins,  the  rest  having  been  used  as 
a  Joint  office  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  I  succeeded  in  indu- 
cing  H.R.H.  the  Hisam-u-Saltaneh  to  put  thewhole  in  thorough 
repair,  and  have  thus  not  only  secured  the  best  telegraph  office 
in  Persia,  but  had  the  satisfaction  of  arresting  the  decay  of  a 
building  of  historic  interest.     Not  its  least  recommendation,  in 
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so  turbulent  a  city  as  Shiraz,  is  its  impreguability  to  assault  in 
case  of  an  erneute,  an  event  always  to  be  expected. 

"  While  on  tliis  subject,  I  may  mention  that  I  experienced  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  quarters  for  the  telegraph 
staflf  in  Shiraz,  without  scattering  them  over  the  town  at  incon- 
venient  distances  from  the  office  and  from  each  other  in  case  of 
a  riot.  With  great  trouble,  and  by  payiug  exorbitant  rents,  I 
have  obtained  sufficient  quarters  in  one  parish  to  accomniodate 
the  whole  staff  for  the  present  year,  after  which,  either  by 
owners  refusing  to  repair,  or  raising  their  rents,  I  shall  probably 
have  to  begin  a  seareh  for  quarters  anew. 

"  H.ILH.  the  Hisam-u-Saltaneh,  on  my  nientioniug  the  sub- 
ject to  hiin,  offered  me  a  piece  of  waste  ground  close  to  the 
telegraph  office,  to  build  quarters  for  the  whole  staff,  adding  that 
it  would  be  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  know  that  we 
were  thus  in  safety  in  case  of  an  emeute  in  the  city.  Such 
a  building  would  cost  50,000  rupees  at  least,  and  could  not  be 
designed,  estimated,  and  sanctioned  before  next  winter,  during 
which  building  Operations  are  impossible " 

Lieutenant  St.  John,  remarking  on  the  udmirable 
conduct  of  the  staff  under  bis  Orders,  and  the  necessity 
forced  upon  him  of  thröwing  upon  bis  inspectors  an 
unusual  iiidividual  responsibility,  in  matters  of  construc- 
tion,  Organization  and  account,  brought  prominently  for- 
ward  the  Services  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hoeltzer,  appointed  an 
assistant-superintendent,  commending  bis  zeal,  activity, 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  particular  tracts  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  Oolour-Sergeant  David  Bower 
had  been,  "  as  always,  most  indefatigable."  The  value 
of  bis  Services  had  been  especially  enhanced  by  "  bis  skill 
in  construction  and  talent  for  Organization."  Corporate 
Norman,  Graves,  Hamilton,  MacDonald,  MacGowan  and 
Lapbam,  all  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  were  also  lauded 
for  good  work  and  efficient  aid  ;  and  the  names  of  Messrs. 
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Thompson,  Pcck,  and  Rushton,  in  charge  of  offices,  Mr. 
Constantine,  superintending  the  despatch  of  stores, 
Corporal  Kelly,  R.E.,  in  the  account  department,  and 
Mirza  Husain  Ali  Khan,  the  British  agent  at  Shiraz, 
were  mentioned  with  particular  favour.  Lieutenant 
St.  John  concluded  with  an  expression  of  \\is  best  thanks 
"  to  H.R.H.  the  Hisam-u-Saltaneh,  Governor-General  of 
Fars,  for  Ins  unvarying  courtesy  and  kindness  on  all 
occasions,  and  his  anxiety  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
facilitate  his  work ;  and  his  obligations  to  Colonel 
Lewis  Pelly,  H.M.  Resident  at  Bushahr,  for  his  constant 
kindness  and  support." 

Lieutenant  Pierson's  report  is  dated  20th  July,  1867. 
In  his  division  the  second  wire  from  Tehran  to  Hamadan 
had  been  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  on  the  28th 
May  ;  and  from  Hamadan  to  Karmanshah  on  the  15th 
June.  He  had  himself  been  on  a  mission  to  Tiflis  in  the 
previous  year,  only  returning  to  Tehran  on  the  25th 
September,  or  some  three  weeks  after  arrival  of  the 
stores  at  Bushahr.  One  month  later  he  had  quitted  the 
capital  to  commence  active  Operations.  The  first  object 
to  be  attained  was  the  renewal  of  all  defective  posts ; 
the  second,  to  get  and  properly  distribute  his  materials, 
which  had  been  sent  up  from  Bushahr  to  Ispahan,  and 
were  thenee  despatched  by  the  main  road  to  Tehran  or 
by  cross  road  to  Hamadan  and  Karmanshah.  The  mere 
diflference  of  time  taken  up  in  the  transport  of  stores 
from  Bushahr  would  go  far  to  account  for  the  completion 
of  the  work  in  this  division  some  five  weeks  later  than  in 
the  other,  though  the  distance  is  considerably  less. 

The  report  of  progress  is  no  less  interesting  than  that 
of  the  longer  division,  and  copious  extracts  may  be  here 
appropriately  given,  with  little  exception,  wrbatim : — 
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"  I  entrusted  the  charge  of  the  work  from  Tehran  to  Zerra,  a 
section  about  150  iniles  in  length,  to  Corporal  Hockey,  RR,  and 
gave  him  as  assistant  Corporal  Peattie,  RR,  lately  arrived  in 
the  country.  They  commenced  work  on  the  28th  February,  by 
which  tirae  all  the  insulators  required  for  this  section  had 
reached  Tehran,  and  had  been  distributed  along  the  road.  Stag- 
ing from  Tehran  they  put  the  line  into  thorough  repair,  replacing 
222  poles  by  new  ones,  and  preparing  it  for  the  reception  of  the 
new  wire  by  fixing  the  second  insulator  on  each  post.  About 
28  miles  in  all  of  the  course  of  the  line  were  altered,  as  expe- 
rience  had  shown  that  certain  parts  of  it  becanie  inaccessible  in 
winter.  Returning  on  the  8th  May,  Corporal  Hockey  strained 
up  the  second  wire,  and  completed  his  portion  of  the  work  on 
the  28th  May.  He  deserves  great  credit  for  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  he  accomplished  his  task. 

"  From  Zerra  to  Karmanshah,  a  section  of  150  miles,  was  in 
the  charge  of  Corporal  Fowles,  RE.  He  commenced  work  at 
Hamadan  on  the  Ist  March,  and  completed  the  erection  of  the 
second  wire  as  far  as  Zerra,  about  50  miles,  on  the  17th.  The 
posts  of  the  first  8  miles  from  Hamadan  had  to  be  entirely 
removed,  and  the  course  of  the  line  altered,  as  it  originally  ran 
through  a  series  of  vineyards  and  gardens  that  baffled  all  attempts 
at  efficient  inspection  and  maintenance.  175  new  poles  had 
been  provided  for  this  50  miles,  but  were  found  insufficient.  The 
work  was  not  delayed  on  this  account,  but  Corporal  Fowles  has 
lately  returned  to  this  portion,  and  is  now  engaged  in  renewing 
about  200  of  the  remaining  posts.  On  the  19th  March,  starting 
again  from  Hamadan,  he  commenced  working  in  the  Karmanshah 
direction.  The  first  4  miles  of  this  piece  had  also  to  be  moved 
out  of  the  vineyards,  and  on  the  5th  April  he  had  brought  the 
second  wire  to  the  top  of  Asadabad  Pass,  24  miles  from  Hamadan, 
having  renewed  70  of  the  old  posts.  Unfortunately  Corporal 
Fowles  at  this  time  feil  seriously  ill,  in  consequence  of  his  un- 
remitting  exertions  while  constantly  exposed  to  the  exceptionally 
bad  weather  he  had  met  with  during  these  Operations. 

"  On  hearing  of  the  stoppage  of  the  work  caused  by  the  illness 
of  Corporal  Fowles,  I  sent  Colour-Sergeant  Chattin,  R.R,  to 
relieve  hini.     This  non-commissioned  oflicer  had  come  out  in 
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Charge  of  the  last  detachment  of  Royal  Eugineers,  and  was  con- 
sequently  new  to  the  country ;  but  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  he  surmounted  the  difficulties  incident  to  his  slight 
knowledge  of  the  Persian  language  and  cnstoms,  uiore  than 
justified  me  in  the  choice  I  had  made  of  him.  With  him  was 
Corporal  Euipson,  also  recently  joined,  who  had  been  Corporal 
Fowles'  assistant  as  well.  On  the  9th  April  they  resumed  work 
froui  the  top  of  the  pass,  whence  to  Karinanshah  is  a  distance  of 
about  76  miles.  No  less  than  600  new  poles  were  used  to  , 
repair  this  portion  of  the  line ;  all  the  old  poles  were  taken  up 
for  examination,  and  reset  when  long  enough  after  the  decayed 
ends  had  been  cut  off.  Wherever  the  line  passed  unavoidably 
through  marshy  ground,  the  posts  were  coated  with  bitumen 

from  tlie  foot  to  some  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 

While  the  work  was  in  progress  opposite  the  village  of  Asada- 
bad,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  from  some  uuaccountable 
motive,  wantonly  destroyed  upwards  of  100  of  the  insulators 
that  had  just  been  put  up.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  ineasures 
have  been  taken  by  the  Persian  Government  for  severely  pun- 
ishing  the  culprits.  In  the  Sahna  district  again,  the  inhabitants 
of  a  small  village  near  the  road  oftered  considerable  Opposition 
to  the  construction  of  the  telegraph.  It  had  been  found  neces- 
sary  to  alter  the  course  of  the  line  at  this  particular  place ;  and 
as  the  new  direction  adopted  seemed  objectionable  to  the 
villagers,  they  repeatedly  destroyed  at  night  all  that  had  been 
done  in  the  day.  This  practice  was  continued  until  the  ring- 
leaders  were  caught  and  punished.  At  another  time,  a  Persian 
Prince,  requiring  some  mules  to  enable  him  to  go  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  seized  those  that  were  employed  in  bringing  up  poles 
and  wire  for  the  working  party,  and  several  days  elapsed  before 
he  coidd  be  made  to  give  them  up  again.  These  and  other  causes 
of  delay  prevented  Colour-Sergeant  Chattin  from  reachiug  Kar- 
manshah  until  the  2nd  of  June,  and  even  then  he  found  himself 
short  of  insulators,  so  many  having  been  wilfully  destroyed 
during  his  progress  from  Hamadan.  The  last  few  miles  of  tho 
wire  could  not,  therefore,  be  put  up  until  several  loads  of  in- 
sulators had  been  sent  for  and  received  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  not  until  the  15th  June  that  the  second 
wire  could  be  reported  completed  from  Hamadan  to  Karmanshah. 
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This  working-party  had  met  with  several  misadventures,  but 
the  climax  had  yet  to  be  reached.  On  their  way  back  to  Ha- 
madan,  from  which  place  raost  of  the  labourers  employed  had 
been  brought,  they  found  half  a  mile  of  the  line,  at  a  pass  called 
Bediswik,  completely  destroyed.  While  engaged  in  reconstruct- 
ing  it,  a  party  of  Kürds  came  down  upon  them,  and  after  mal- 
treating  them,  left  them  stripped  and  bound  under  the  telegraph, 
carrying  off  everything  they  possessed — tools,  clothes,  and  all 
their  hard-earned  gains  of  the  last  three  months,  which  they  had 
just  been  paid,  and  were  taking  home  to  their  families.  Fortu- 
nately  for  the  Englishmen,  they  were  not  present  at  the  time,  or 
they  wonld  have  met  with  the  same  treatment. 

"  The  work  over  the  remaining  section  of  my  division,  from 
Kaminnshah  to  the  Turkish  frontier,  a  distance  of  140  miles, 
I  placed  in  the  charge  of  Corporal  Whittingback,  U.E.  The 
smallest  nnmber  of  new  poles  necessary  to  enable  him  to  put 
this  part  of  the  line  into  good  order  was  estimated  at  1,500. 
As  timber  of  any  kind  fit  for  telegraph  purposes  is  very  scarce 
and  dear  in  that  part  of  Kurdistan,  I  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  a  Persian  Shahzädah,  the  owner  of  extensive  plantations  in 
a  remote  district  called  Tusirkan,  some  80  miles  from  Kar- 
manshah.  The  trees,  of  a  specified  size,  were  to  be  cut  down 
at  once,  it  being  the  beginn ing  of  December,  and  left  to  season, 
until  the  approach  of  spring  enabled  them  to  be  transported  to 
Karmanshah.  According  tp  the  custom  of  the  country,  the 
price  agreed  upon  had  to  be  paid  in  advance.  Unfortunately  I 
could  spare  none  of  the  English  staff  to  remain  and  watch  the 
felling  of  the  trees,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that,  out  of 
the  1,500  poles  presented  in  the  spring  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
contract,  only  about  400  could  be  accepted  as  Coming  up  to  the 
Standard.  The  Shahzädah  insisted  that  he  had  carried  out  his 
part  of  the  agreement,  and  for  a  long  time  would  not  consent 
either  to  refund  the  price  of  the  1,100  rejected  poles,  or  to 
supply  others  in  their  place.  It  was  only  after  reporting  him 
to  the  Persian  Government  at  Tehran,  who  sent  a  Sarhang  armed 
with  special  Orders,  that  the  Shahzädah  was  at  length  obliged  to 
consent  to  replace  the  rejected  poles  by  good  ones.  It  was  now 
May ;  and  in  June,  when  these  new  poles  were  supplied,  I  could 
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only  accept  some  150  of  them  as  at  all  fit  for  telegraph  pur- 
poses.  Then,  fairly  wearied  out,  I  refused  to  lose  any  more  time 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  proper  poles  froin  the  Shahzädah  in 
fulfilment  of  his  contract,  and  have  since  remained  engaged  in 
attempting  to  recover  the  balance  due  to  nie  of  the  money 
advanced  to  him.  The  above  is  but  a  bare  outline  of  an 
episode  that  is  a  characteristic  example  of  business  procedures 
in  Persia,  and  of  the  kind  of  minor  difticulties  with  which  the 
construction  of  a  telegraph  in  this  country  is  beset.  During 
these  transactions  the  Shahzädah  once  so  far  forgot  hiraself  as  to 
have  the  telegraph  münshi,  whom  I  had  sent  to  him  with  a 
message,  severely  beaten  by  his  servants,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  also  to  rifle  the  münshi's  pockets.  On  after- 
reflection  the  Shahzädah  became  frightened  at  what  he  had  done ; 
and  this  helped  matters  to  some  sort  of  a  conclusion. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  work  betwcen  Karmanshah  and  the 
frontier  could  not  be  commenced  for  want  of  poles.  When  I 
received  information,  however,  that  iron  poles  were  on  their 
way  out  from  England,  of  which  800  were  allotted  to  ray 
division  for  use  in  the  frontier  section,  there  was  no  longer  any 
reason  for  delaying  the  erection  of  the  second  wire  over  that 
portion  of  the  line  which  would  eventually  be  reconstructed 
with  the  iron  posts,  as  the  existing  poles  would  support  the 
double  line  suflficiently  well  during  the  approaching  summer. 
I  accordingly,  on  the  7th  March,  directed  Gorporal  Whitting- 
back  to  put  up  the  second  wire  from  the  frontier  to  Kirind, 
a  distance  of  76  miles.  He  commenced  work  at  once,  and  had 
completed  the  portion  in  question  by  the  end  of  March,  but  not 
without  considerable  difficulty,  as  the  poles  were  so  affected 
with  rot  at  the  foot  that  but  few  would  support  the  ladder  neces- 
ßarily  placed  against  them  to  enable  the  workmen  to  fix  on  the 
second  insulator.  There  now  only  remained  the  64  miles  from 
Kirind  to  Karmanshah  to  complete.  As  soon  as  it  became 
doubtful  whether  the  Shahzädah  at  Tusirkan  would  ever  supply 
the  poles  he  had  engaged  to  deliver,  and  on  which  I  had  been 
obliged  lritherto  to  rely,  I  began  taking  measures  to  procure 
them  from  other  quarters,  chiefly  from  villages  near  Hamadan, 
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and  to  send  them  to  Karmanshah  as  fast  as  carriage  could  be 
obtained.  In  June  a  sufficient  nuraber  of  poles  had  reached 
Karmanshah  to  enable  Corporal  Whittingback  to  recommence 
work,  and,  under  favourable  conditions,  a  fortnight  would  have 
enabled  him  to  fill  up  the  gap  of  64  miles  that  remained.  The 
heat,  however,  had  become  so  great  that  one  batch  of  labourers 
after  another  deserted  him,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  remain 
on  the  work  even  by  greatly  increased  rates  of  pay.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  a  Persian  labourer,  however  poverty- 
stricken,  refuses  to  be  tempted,  by  any  consideration,  to  work 
either  in  the  great  heats  of  summer  or  in  the  severe  cold  of 
winter.  Added  to  this,  the  Kürds  at  this  time  discovered  that 
the  iron  hooks  of  the  new  insulators  could  be  turned  to  several 
useful  purposes,  and  began  a  course  of  systematic  breakage 
in  order  to  supply  themselves  with  these  coveted  prizes. 
The  work  consequently  came  to  a  practical  standstill  after 
some  20  miles  had  been  put  up,  and,  although  there  only 
remain  40  miles  to  be  done,  no  date  can  be  fixed  for  its  com- 
pletion  with  any  approximation  to  certainty.  As  soon  as  the 
iron  posts  arrive,  the  part  from  the  frontier  to  Kirind  will  be 
reconstructed  with  them  ;  as  autumn  will  then  have  set  in,  but 
little  time  will  be  consumed  in  this.  ...  I  cannot  conclude 
my  notice  of  this  section  without  bringing  prominently  before 
you  the  zeal  and  energy  that  Corporal  Whittingback  has  dis- 
played  under  these  peculiarly  trying  circumstances." 

Lieutenant  Pierson  further  commended  his  men  and 
materials.  The  British  agents  at  Karmanbhah  and 
Hamadan  had  shown  readiness  to  aid  ;  the  wire  was 
of  excellent  quality,  and  the  insulators,  though  too  heavy 
and  of  objectionable  form,  were  very  good.  The  tools 
were  also  good,  but  raany  were  obtainable  in  the  country 
"  of  shapes  more  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  natives." 
He  concluded  his  repoft  with  a  few  practical  remarks  on 
the  necessity  of  supply ing  the  wanting  means  for  future 
maintenance  of  the  line,  which  could  not  be  safely  en- 
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trusted  to  purely  Persian  vigilance  and  provision ;  witli 
pointing  out  the  advantage  of  establishing  a  central 
office  at  the  Turkish  frontier  ;  and  witli  an  expression  of 
bis  obligations  to  Sir  Arnold  Kemball,  Political  Agent 
at  Baghdad,  for  lielp  and  support  freely  afforded  "  in  all 
niatters  connected  with  the  telegraph." 

In  forwarding  the  reports,  of  which  the  substance  has 
been  for  the  most  part  recorded  in  the  words  of  the  writers 
themselves,  Major  Smith  expatiated  on  the  difliculties 
that  had  been  overcorae  ;  while  on  the  subject  of  main- 
tenance,  dwelt  upon  by  Lieutenant  Pierson,  he  has  hiin- 
self  much  of  interest  to  say  : — 

"  It  has  to  be  borue  in  niind  that  the  conditions  of  a  line  of 
1,200  miles  in  a  country  like  this,  bear  little  reseniblance  to 
those  of  a  line  of  similar  extent  in  inore  civilized  countries. 
The  stations  are  necessarily  far  apart,  with  interveniug  tracts  of 
pure  desert.  The  climate,  except  in  spring  and  autumn,  is 
excessive,  intense  cold  and  heavy  snow  in  winter,  and  great 
heat  in  summer.  Throughout  its  extent  the  line  is  exposed  to 
wilful  damage  by  passengers  and  wandering  tribes,  and  even  by 
the  resident  population,  who  not  unfrequently  cut  the  wire  near 
a  neighbouring  village  with  whose  inhabitants  they  happen  to  be 
at  feud.  Tbe  natives  are  utterly  untrustworthy  in  the  Perform- 
ance of  even  the  most  trivial  duties.  Lastly,  the  power  of  the 
Central  Government,  despotic  as  it  is,  is  extremely  limited  in 
the  provinces,  where  the  Governors  act,  while  in  office,  very  much 
as  they  please,  and  a  System  of  police  is  quite  unknown. 

"  Under  such  circumstances  the  difliculties  of  guardiug, 
maintenance,  and  repair,  are  of  course  very  great,  especially  with 
the  small  European  staff  in  the  country,  most  of  whom  are 
necessarily  employed  as  clerks  in  the  priucipal  offices.  The 
following  is  the  systern  now  in  force,.  which  has  been  adopted 
as  the  most  practicable.  Each  of  the  three  divisions  is  sub- 
divided  into  three  sections,  in  charge  of  as  many  non-cuin- 
niissioned  officers   of  the  first  detachment  of  Royal  Engineers 
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who  act  as  inspectors.  Their  duty  is  to  go  over  their  sections 
once  in  both  directions  every  month,  making  such  repairs  as  the 
line  may  require,  and  paying  and  looking  after  the  horsemen 
stationed  at  each  office  for  restoring  comraunication  in  every 
case  of  interruption.  Besides  the  principal  statious,  Bushahr* 
Shiraz,  Ispahan,  Tehran,  Ilainadan,  and  Karmanshah,  inter- 
uiediate  ones  have  been  established  at  Käzarün,  between 
Bushahr  and  Shiraz;  Dehbid  (in  progress),  Abadeh  and 
Kümishah,  between  Shiraz  and  Ispahan ;  Kashan  and  Küm, 
between  Ispahan  and  Tehran ;  Nobaran,  between  Tehran  and 
Hamadan ;  and  Kirind,  between  Karmanshah  and  the  Turkish 
frontier.  These,  with  the  principal  stations,  divide  the  whole 
distance  iuto  fourteen  sections,  of  an  average  length  of  nearly 
ninety  miles.  At  each  intermediate  and  principal  Station,  at 
least  four  horsemen,  paid  by  the  English  inspectors,  are  kept  in 
readiness  to  ride  out  in  the  direction  of  a  break,  and  repair  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  A  daily  patrol  would  be  more  satisfactory, 
but  is  quite  impossible  in  this  country.  We  have  found  by 
experience  that  no  Persian  can  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
patrolling,  even  when  regularly  and  liberally  paid.  First,  unless 
there  is  someone  to  see  him,  he  never  goes  under  the  wire,  but 
siraply  along  the  road.  Secondly,  he  thinks  of  nothing  but 
plunder,  and  not  unfrequently  cuts  the  wire  himself,  in  order,  by 
accusing  some  unfortunate  passeuger,  to  extort  money  through 
his  fears.  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  had  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  ever  establishing  an  efficient  patrol,  and  to  content  our- 
selves  with  the  present  System  of  repairing.  And  even  this 
plan,  simple  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  without  its  difficulties." 

We  quote  the  concluding  paragraphs  : — 

"  I  beg  to  express  my  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  invaluable 
Services  of  Lieutenants  St.  John  and  Pierson,  whose  discretion, 
Knowledge  of  the  country  and  personal  influence  with  the  local 
uithorities  have  been  of  perhaps  even  more  importance  than 
/  heir  professional  zeal  and  ability.  I  quite  concur  in  the  credit 
given  by  them  to  the  various  members  of  the  staff  mentioned  in 
their  reports,  and  have  inuch  pleasuie  in  testifying  to  the  skill 
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and  perseveranee  of  Sergeant  Isaacson»  RR,  who  was  employed 
more  directly  under  myself  in  the  section  nearest  Tehran. 

"  My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Colonel  Sir  Arnold  Keraball  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Pelly,  for  their  invariable  kindness  and 
assistance  in  every  way  that  lay  in  their  power."1 

The  roaming  duties  of  the  Chief  Director  had  prevented 
him  from  supplementiiig  these  reports,  when  originally 
submitted,  with  a  forwarding  letter  of  Ins  own  ;  but  wheu 
able  to  supply  the  deficiency,  he  readily  did  so.  We  shall 
briug  the  present  chapter  to  an  end  by  one  or  two 
extracts  from  his  official  communication  on  the  subject 
addressed  to  Bombay  from  London,  and  the  Government 
resolutions  in  reply ;  premising  that  the  story  of  the 
Russo-Persian  line  will  be  told  in  the  chapter  imme- 
diately  succeeding  : — 

"  The  correspondence  respecting  the  construction  of  a  tele- 
graph  line  through  Persia  (1861-63)  printed  in  1864,  as  a 
Parliamentary  Eecord,  affords  füll  information  on  the  means  by 
which  was  obtained  from  the  Shah's  Government  an  alternative 
to  the  section  of  the  Indo-European  telegraph  betweenBaghdad 
and  Bushahr.  After-events  and  experience  have  shown  that  this 
particiliar  section  must,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  be  con- 
sidered  important  rather  in  its  capability  of  securing  a  general 
alternative  to  the  wliole  European  line,  than  as  applied  to  the 
few  hundved  miles  in  and  near  the  Persian  Gulf :  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  wliole  distance  from  Khanikin  to  Bushahr,  the  two-fifths 
leading  from  Khanikin  to  Tehran  may  be  considered  out  of  the 
main  Russo-Persian  line,  whose  junction  with  the  Indian  and 
Indo-Persian  System  is  effected  at  Tehran.  It  is  to  the  three- 
fifths,  or  distance  between  Tehran  and  Bushahr,  that  attention 
must  be  given  to  make  the  Russian  route  in  any  way  efficient, 
if  not  actually  available. 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  link  between  the  two  great  alterna- 

1  Major  R.  M.  Smith  to  Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay ;  No.  570  of 
August  1,  1867,  forwarding  Reports  of  Lieuts.  St.  John  and  Piereon,  R.E. 
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tive  lines  could  not  be  ignored  in  any  new  arrangement  made 
by  the  Indian  Government  with  either  Turkey  or  Persia.  And 
though  the  section  of  telegraph  joining  Tehran  to  Baghdad  did 
not  promise  to  be  one  of  frequent  use,  the  cause  was  to  be  attri- 
buted  more  to  petty  jealousies  and  old  national  antipathies,  than 
to  any  failure  of  its  own  to  perform  the  functions  required. 
Therefore,  on  the  proposal  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Patrick 
Stewart  to  secure  a  whole  wire  to  the  British  Government  on  the 
Peraian  lines,  in  place  of  a  share  in  the  one  wire  obtained  by  the 
earlier  negotiations,  the  arraÄgement  was  to  have  effect  for  the 
füll  distance  from  Khanikin  to  Bushahr,  and  not  to  be  confined  to 
a  single  section. 

"In  June  1865  I  proceeded  to  Persia,  under  the  instructions 
of  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  assist 
her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Tehran  in  negotiating  with  the  local 
Government  for  a  wire  on  the  then  existing  line  of  telegraph,  to 
be  reserved  entirely  for  Indo-European  messages,  and  worked 
entirely  by  British  officials  in  the  pay  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. I  need  not  here  recite  the  process  by  which  the  desired 
end  was  attained,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attainment,  or 
the  modifications  in  Colonel  Stewarts  original  proposals  which 
it  became  necessary  to  admit  into  the  ratified  Convention.  On 
my  departure  from  Tehran  in  December  of  the  aforesaid  year, 
the  necessary  stores  and  materials  had  been  telegraphed  for,  and 
preparations  had  already  been  made  for  renovating  and  strength- 
ening  the  posts  on  which  the  second  wire  was  to  be  set  up." 

Accounting  for  the  delay  through  which  the  whole 
of  1866  and  half  of  1867  passed  away  before  the 
terms  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Convention  had  been  literal- 
ly  fulfilled  by  erection  of  the  second  wire,  the  writer 
does  not  hesitate  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  absolving  the 
British  staff  of  officers  and  men  from  all  responsibility 
for  tardy  execution,  and  at  the  same  time  highly 
favourable  to  their  character  for  zeal  and  industry.  He 
adds : — 
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"The  completion  of  the  work  at  all,  in  eighteen  months, 
must  afford  abundant  proof  how  much  has  been  achieved 
by  the  unfailing  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  English 
superintendents  and  their  assistants,  on  whom  the  onus  of 
labour  feil." 1 

The  five  next  paragraphs  refer  to  questions  of  detail 
more  or  less  foreign  to  the  general  narrative.  The  next 
is  confirmatory,  from  personal  acquaintance,  of  the  high 
character  given  by  Major  Smith  and  his  assistants  to  many 
of  the  individuals  named  in  their  reports.  The  remain- 
ing  paragraphs  are  quoted  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

"  The  non-commissioned  officers  from  Chatham  have  not  only 
had  to  perform  duties  demanding  scientific  or  mechanical 
ability :  their  work  demands,  moreover,  an  exercise  of  responsi- 
bility,  and  withal  temper  and  discretion,  which  would  tax  the 
training  of  commissioned  officers  of  Indian  repute.  If  they  have 
occasionally  erred  in  this  respect,  it  cannot  but  be  borne  in  mind 
how  constantly  and  steadily  the  majority  have  succeeded ;  and 
success  of  this  nature  implies  indirectly  the  spread  of  wholesome 
English  influence  in  a  quarter  of  no  small  interest 

"  Lieutenant  St.  John  placcs  on  record  the  acknowledgments 
which  he  considers  dne  to  the  Hisam-u-Saltaneh,  or  Prince- 
Governor  of  Fars,  for  unvarying  kindness  and  courtesy,  and 
assistance  generally  to  his  work  of  superintendence.  Much 
credit  is  also  due  to  Lieutenant  St.  John  himself  for  securing  the 
good  offices  and  friendship  of  his  Eoyal  Highness,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguishcd  and  influential  men  in  Persia."    * 

"  As  regards  the  Services  of  Major  R.  Murdoch  Smith,  for  more 
than  two  years  Acting  Director  of  the  Persian  telegraphs,  and  his 
immediate  assistants — notably  Lieutenants  St.  John  and  Pierson, 
whose  reports  are  submitted  to  Government — I  am  convinced 


1  Lieut.-Colonel  Goldsmid,  C.B.,  to  Secretary  to  Government ;  No.  138  of 
21st  October,  1SG7. 
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that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  officers  better  adapted  for.  the 
delicate  and  often  arduous  and  trying  duties  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  fulfil  in  Persia.  I  can  certify  from  personal 
experience  that  Major  Smith's  testimony  to  the  character  of 
his  assistants  is  no  other  than  the  expression  of  an  impartial 
and  unbiassed  judgment.  And  I  can  further  certify,  that  the 
encomiums  which  he  has  passed  upon  these  officers  would  be 
no  less  deserved  if  applied  to  his  own  case. 

"  While  expressing  thus  publicly  my  obligations  to  the 
officers  employed  in  setting  up  the  second  wire  of  the  Persian 
telegraph,  and  submitting  this  expression  of  opinion  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  Government,  I  should  fail  to  do 
justice  to  the  occasion  were  I  to  omit  the  uame  of  Major 
Champain,  E.E.  This  officer  accompanied  the  late  Colonel 
Patrick  Stewart  to  Persia  in  1862,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
Director  of  Telegraphs  in  that  country.  He  assisted  her 
Majesty's  Minister  in  the  early  negotiations  for  the  line,  and 
superintended  its  original  construction.  The  task  was  not  an 
easy  one.  The  field  was  comparatively  new.  Opposition  was 
rife  in  every  quarter.  Major  Champain,  with  his  assistants, 
Captain  Smith,  Lieutenants  St.  John  and  Pierson,  and  Mr. 
Walton,  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  the  1,100  niiles  of  tele- 
graph from  Khanikin  to  Bushahr  were  opened  in  March 
1865.  Subsequent  events  called  Major  Champain  to  England, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  his  sphere  of  usefulness  has  been 
confined  to  Europe.  The  Services  which  he  has  rendered  will, 
it  is  hoped,  ere  long  be  apparent  in  the  thorough  Organization 
of  Indo-European  traffic  by  alternative  routes,  a  desideratuni 
which  only  constant  experience  and  vigilance  can  enable  its 
superintendents  to  achieve  in  so  long  a  line  as  that  connecting 
London  with  Calcutta  and  the  other  Indian  Presidencies." 

In  conclusion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Goldsmid  respec- 
fully  invited  attention  to  the  acknowledgments  re- 
corded  in  Major  Smith's  report  and  accompaniments  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Pelly,  the  Resident  at  Bushahr,  who 
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liad  "on  more  than  one  occasion  rendered  special  Service 
to  the  telegraph  officcrs,  as  during  the  late  disturbance 
at  Shiraz ; "  and  to  Colonel  Sir  Arnold  Kcmball,  her 
Majesty's  Consul-General  in  Turkish  Arabia,  to  whom  so 
much  was  due,  "  not  only  in  respect  of  general  improve- 
menta  to  Turkish  Asiatic  telegraph  communication,  but 
for  the  actual  construction,  maintenanee,  and  efficient 
working  of  the  line  behjw  Baghdad." 


CHAPTER  VL 

0RIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  RUSSO-PERSIAN  LINES. — 
MEASURES  TAKEN  GENßRALLY  TO  IMPROVE  TELEGRAPHIC 
COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  INDI A  FRÖM  FIRST  ORGANIZA- 
TION TO  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA,  1888.— LAYING  SECOND 
CABLE  BETWEEN  JASK  AND  BÜSHAHR. — EXTENSION  OF 
MAKRAN  COAST-LINE  WESTW'ARD  TO  JASK  ;  WITH  SUM- 
MARY  OF  MORE  RECENT  PROCÜEDINGS. 

It  has  been  shown  tbat  on  Colonel  Goldsmid's  departure 
for  Persia,  in  June  1865,  Major  Champain's  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  palpable  advantages  to  Indo-Euro- 
pean  telegraphic  Communications  obtainable  from  the 
institution  of  an  alternative  line  through  Russia  to  the 
Peraian  capital,  and  thence  to'  Bushahr,  where  it  would 
meet  the  Government  cable.  He  had,  indeed,  written  a 
short  memorandum  ön  the  subject,  which  Colonel  Gold- 
smid  took  with  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  re-transmitted 
to  London  from  that  city  with  his  own  comments. 
Russia  was  well  disposed  to  assist  the  cause,  and  Dr. 
Siemens,  head  of  a  well-known  firm  in  London,  and  him  ■ 
seif  a  gentleman  of  high  scientific  attainments,  and 
special  ability  as  a   practical   telegraph  engineer,1  had 

1  Charles  William  Siemens,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.,  has  too  deservedly  wide 
a  repatation  to  need  more  than  mention  by  name  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 
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expressed  willingness  to  help  any  scheine  of  through  Com- 
munications from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Persian  frontier, 
provided  only  he  held  further  control  of  the  Persian  line 
from  the  frontier  to  Tehran,  where  English  work  began. 
It  was  not  that  Indian  messages  were  shut  out  of  the 
Russo-Persian  line  then  existing  :  some  were  sent  by  that 
route  ;  but  in  practice  it  was  found  less  trustworthy  than 
the  Indo-Ottoman,  and  nothing  had  been  done  to  put 
in  order  or  organize  a  complete  traffic,  vid  Russia  and 
Persia,  to  India.  There  were  lines  of  some  kind  in  Russia 
from  the  Baltic  or  the  northern  Prussian  frontier,  more 
or  less,  to  Tiflis  and  the  Persian  frontier,  and  there  was 
a  kind  of  a  line  from  Julfa,  on  the  frontier,  to  Tehran : 
moreover,  long  before  the  conclusion  of  our  own  1865 
Convention  with  Persia,  there  had  been  signed  by  that 
State  a  treaty  with  Russia,  consisting  of  articles  regu- 
lating  international  telegraphic  correspondence,  as  though 
such  correspondence  was  a  recognised  institution.  But 
all  was  crude,  very  crude.  The  Indian  mercantile  Com- 
munity, and  others  interested  in  telegraphs  to  India, 
made  long  and  loud  complaints  against  Turkey ;  but  at 
this  period  it  had  no  cause  to  be  more  satisfied  witb 
Russia.  The  first  year  that  England  interchanged  mes- 
sages by  wire  with  India  was  not  a  successful  one  any- 
where  in  steady  telegraphic  working ;  but  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  causes  and  results,  were  more 
sanguine  of  eventual  success  than  those  who  looked  to 
results  only,  and  were  indifferent  to  reasons. 

On  the  3 Ist  August,  1865,  while  the  Chief  Director 
was  endeavouring  to  advance  negotiations  in  Tehran, 
Major  Champain  submitted  a  memorandum  in  favour 
of  an  alternative  land-line,  vid  St.  Petersburg,  Tiflis,  and 
Tehran,  "  which  would,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  Baghdad 
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line,  take  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Indian  traffic,  or  under 
any  circumstances,  tend  to  keep  up  a  healthy  spirit  of 
rivalry  in  the  management  of  the  Opposition  or  Turkish 
line."  He  considered  in  it  the  propositions  to  be  made 
to  the  Russian  and  Persian  Governments  respectively  in 
furtherance  of  the  scheme,  and  the  questions  of  rates  on 
either  line  :  but  as  his  for warding  letter  showed  that 
objection  existed  to  promote,  by  diplomatic  intervention, 
any  alternative  measure  detrimental  to  a  power  with 
which  we  had  so  recently  signed  a  Telegraph  Convention, 
there  was  little  hope  that  authority  would  be  given 
for  immediate  or  effectual  action.  And  so  it  was  in 
reality.  There  was  no  course  but  constant  watching,  and 
continual  pressure  ;  the  first,  a  matter-of-fact,  business- 
like  procedure,  in  connection  with  posts  and  wires ;  the 
second,  a  silent  and  ungracious  task,  in  connection  with 
dignitaries  and  oflicials.  In  October  1865,  Colonel  Gold- 
smid  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Director  a  letter  from 
Tehran,  suggesting  that  his  presence  might  be  useful  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  in  improving  the  still  highly 
defective  State  of  Communications  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  cable  and  western  Europe  ;  and  in  February  1866 
Major  Champain  had  removed  to  Constantinople.  His 
report  from  that  city  in  the  April  following,  and  the 
Chief  Director's  of  the  previous  November  from  Tehran, 
are  specially  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  iSelect  Com- 
mittee  on  East  India  Communications,  sitting  in  London 
at  the  date  just  mentioned,  as  affording  material  Infor- 
mation on  the  whole  question.1  In  evidence  given 
before  that  committee,  it  isstated  that  "  Major  Champain 
was  sent  out  to  Constantinople  with  the  intentiou  of 
going  along  the  line  and  reporting  on  it ;  but  he  found 

1  See  page  10,  par.  37  ;  and  Appendix,  pagea  436  to  441 ,  and  610  to  626. 
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that  such  an  improvement  had  taken  place  duriDg  the 
last  two  or  three  months,  that  he  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  so."1  Later  in  the  year,  Colonel  Gold- 
smid,  on  return  from  Persia,  was  personally  examined ; 
and,  among  other  questions  of  detail,  gave  evidence  on 
the  then  State  of  the  Russo-Persian  line.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  imperfect  communication  between 
Tehran  and  Tabriz  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its 
failure. a 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Major  Champain 
had  joined  Colonel  Goldsmid  in  Paris,  in  October  1866, 
when  the  latter  officer  was  en  route  again  to  Persia, 
which  country  he  had  only  left  some  nine  months  before. 
His  report  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the 
27th  idem,  re vires  the  proposal  of  an  improved  line 
through  Russia : — 

"  Colonel  Goldsmid,"  he  writes,  "  on  leaving  England  had  in- 
tended  to  proceed  to  Berlin,  in  order  to  meet  Mr.  Wilson  of  the 
Electric  and  International  Company,  and  in  concert  with  him  to 
endeavour  to  get  a  special  wire  through  Prussia  and  Austria.  .  . 
Departure  from  London  had  however  been  considerably  delayed, 
and  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  he  could  get  to  Berlin  and 
meet  Mr.  Wilson,  and  then  proceed  to  Vienna  and  arrive  in  time 
to  catch  the  last  boat  of  the  season  down  the  Danube  for  Con- 
stantinople.  I  therefore  undertook  the  Berlin  negotiations  myself, 
and  left  Paris  on  Tuesday  morning.  At  7  A.M.  on  Wednesday  I 
reached  Berlin,  met  Mr.  Wilson,  and  at  once  waited  on  the 
British  Ambassador,  to  present  a  letter  of  introduction  given  by 
Lord  Stanley  to  Colonel  Goldsmid,  and  to  explain  why  I  had 
come  in  place  of  the  latter  officer.  His  Excellency.  .  .  was  good 
enough  to  introduce  me  at  once  to  Colonel  Von  Chauvin,  the 


1  Proceedings,  May  15,  1866,  page  145. 

1  Vide  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  East  India  Communications 
page«  197,  199,  especially  queriea  3493-7,  3520  and  3521. 
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Prus8ian  Director-General,  who  received  Mr.  Wilson  and  myself 
most  cordially.  After  stating  our  wishes,  Colonel  Von  Chauvin 
said  he  was  very  desirous  to  further  our  views,  and  that,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  be  glad  to  give  us  a  special  wire 
through  Prussia  in  any  direction  we  might  choose,  provided  of 
course  that  the  same  could  be  continued  onwards.  .  .  .  Colonel 
Von  Chauvin  offered  to  lay  us  a  thoroughly  good  special  wire 
frorn  the  Dutch  frontier  to  Thorn,  on  the  Prusso-Russian  bound- 
ary,  near  Warsaw,  and  said  that,  from  what  he  knew  of  the 
Russian  Director-GeneraTs  views,  he  would  answer  for  it  that 
the  special  wire  should  be  continued  to  meet  our  lines  in  Persia. 
....  He  was  sure  that  Kussia  would  give  us  a  special  wire  from 
Thorn  through  Warsaw  to  Odessa,  and  thence  to  the  Bussian 
frontier  of  Bessarabia,  near  Tulcha.  From  Tulcha  to  Constanti- 
nople  the  Turks  have  already  a  line  of  telegraph ;  and  if  they 
could  be  induced  to  attach  a  special  wire  for  our  and  their  own 
benefit,  the  through  special  line  would  then  be  completed.  The 
Russians  would  also  give  a  special  wire,  if  we  wished,  from 
Odessa  to  the  Caucasus,  Tiflis,  and  Persia,  in  case  of  the  Turkish 
lines  breaking  down." 

Major  Champain  then  put  schemes  of  alternative 
lines  for  adoption ;  but  as  the  inquiry  into  these  has 
now  become  of  obsolete  interest,  we  need  not  re-open 
tHeir  discussion.  He  solicited  a  speedy  reply  for  com- 
munication  to  the  Chief  Director  while  at  Constantinople, 
as  bis  presence  there  might  be  useful  in  carrying  out  any 
arrangement  preferred.  Not  many  days  after  receipt  of 
this  letter,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  India  OflSce, 
addressed  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  very  plainly  setting  forth  what  were  the  views 
entertained  by  Lord  Cranborne  on  this  question. 

Keference  had  been  made  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
India  Office  for  an  expression  of  opinion  "  as  to  the  steps 
to  be  taken  on  a  Suggestion  of  the  East  India  and  China 
Association  of  Liverpool,  that  representations  should  be 
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made  to  the  Turkish  and  othcr  contiuental  Governments 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication  with  India."  The  India  Office  considered 
that  the  action  taken  by  Lord  Lyons  was  just  what  was 
required  in  Turkey.  He  had  backed  up  the  telegraph 
ofiicers  in  their  proposals  for  special  wires  for  the  par- 
ticular  Service  required,  and  he  had  warned  the  authori- 
ties  at  the  Porte  that  unless  attention  were  given  to  these 
and  similar  measures,  Indian  correspondence  "  would 
take  a  different  route,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult 
subsequently  to  divert  it" 

As  regards  arrangements  with  the  Governments  of 
European  States  west  of  Turkey,  for  distant  wires  for 
Indo-European  messages,  Lord  Lyons1  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  these  was  fully  concurred  in  ;  and  the 
unofficial  action  taken  already  in  the  matter  by  Colonel 
Goldsmid  and  Major  Champain  had  met  with  a  satis- 
factory  result  Should  the  Foreign  Office  think  fit  to 
further  the  cause  by  intimating  to  the  several  Govern- 
ments concerned  how  much  interest  was  taken  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  matter,  it  might  be  well  to 
correct  an  erroneous  impression  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  continental  Administrations,  that  the  Indian  Ad- 
ministration had  a  preference  for  any  particular  line,  and 
to  notify  to  them  that  the  Indian  public  were  "  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  send  telegrams  either  by  the  Turkish  or 
Russo-Persian  branch  of  the  Indo-European  telegraph, 
whichever  they  might  at  any  time  consider  most  suitable 
for  their  purposes." x 

About  three  or  four  months  later,  Major  Champain 
submitted,  in  more  detail  than  before,  a  proposal  from 
Messrs.  Siemens   and  Co.,  of  a  simple   and   practical 

Mr.  J.  Cosmo  Melvill  to  the  Right  Hon.  £.  Hammond,  Feb.  21,  1867. 
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natura,  giving  it  his  ovvn  earnest  support,  and  basing 
his  recommendation  upon  very  plausible  and  at  the  same 
time  reasonable  grounds. 

They  offered  to  construct  an  independent  double  line 
of  telegraph  from  London  to  Tehran,  provided  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  would  grant  certain  advantages, 
characterised  as  "  indirect,"  namely  : — 

Ist.  To  put  their  line  on  the  same  footing  as  any 
other  respecting  transmission  of  messages,  leaving  the 
public  free  to  select  in  the  matter. 

2nd.  To  give  diplomatic  aid  and  countenance  to  the 
line  in  Persia  and  elsewhere. 

3rd.  To  provide  additional  means  for  the  transmission 
of  messages  between  Tehran  and  India,  in  case  the 
existing  lines  should  prove  insufficient. 

4th.  To  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  a  reduced  tariff 
between  Tehran  and  India,  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
well-established  scheme  between  London  and  Tehran, 
a  large  increase  in*  the  number  of  messages  should  take 
place. 

The  Russian  and  Prussian  Govemments  had  expressed 
their  readiness  to  facilitate  the  realization  of  the  project, 
and  had  permitted  the  firm  to  construct  and  work  the 
entire  line,  charging  a  moderate  royalty  on  all  messages 
to  effect  reimbursement.1 

One  year  and  a  half  had  passed  since  the  Messrs. 
Siemens'  original  proposal  had  been  mooted  and  set 
aaide  ;  and  though  the  Indo-Ottoman  lines  had  shown 
occasional  signs  of  improvement,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  a  means  of  communication  by  telegraph  with  India 
was  available  such  as  the  public  interested  had  been  led 
to  expect. 

1  Letter  to  Major  Champain,  dated  February  7,  1867. 
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"  If  you  will  refer  to  the  Constantinople  traffic-returns  "  said 
Major  Champain,  writing  to  the  India  Office  on  the  12th  Febru- 
ary,  1867,  "you  will  see  that  at  no  period  since  the  opening  of 
the  Indo-European  telegraph  has  the  condition  of  the  Turkish 
lines,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  been  more  deplorable  than 
during  the  past  few  months.  The  irregularity  in  the  transmission 
of  despatches  is  perhaps  as  vexatious  as  the  general  slowness ; 
and  the  want  of  accuracy  in  the  through  signall  ing  has  given 
rise  to  very  many  complaints.  .  »  .  For  a  month  or  two  all  may 
go  well,  but  just  as  the  public  begins  to  realise  the  improved 
State  of  afFairs,  a  break-down  takes  place,  and  the  general  confi- 

dence  is  once  more  thoroughly  uprooted The  truth  is 

that  to  ensure  rapidity  of  transmission  we  must  have  wires  ex- 
tending  from  end  to  end  of  the  line  exclusively  set  apart  for  the 
through  traffic.  Until  this  is  done  our  Indian  messages  will  be 
constantly  detained,  and  occasionally  almost  lost  sight  of,  in  the 
press  of  local  traffic  at  some  of  the  many  Continental  stations  on 
the  line.  Special  wires  would  also  very  materially  reduce  the 
number  of  inaccuracies  which  now  disfigure  our  through  tele- 
grams.  Under  the  present  System  of  working  it  surprises  me 
that  a  message  should  ever  reach  England  from  India  without 
inistakes.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  telegram  is  originally 
expressed  in  cramped  or  abbreviated  language,  to  avoid  expense, 
and  is  then  received  and  retransmitted  twelve  or  fourteen  times 
by  Armenian,  Greek,  Turkish,  German,  French  or  Italian  signal- 
lers, who  probably  possess  an  excessively  faint  knowledge  of 
English,  it  must  at  once  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  errors,  which  are  exaggerated  and  give  rise  to 
others  at  every  repetition.  This  would  be  the  case  if  the  work 
to  be  performed  were  the  simple  copy ing  and  recopying  of  ordinary 
hand writing ;  but  the  use  of  the  Morse  code  of  telegraph  signals, 
simple  though  it  is,  at  once  introduces  a  new  element  of  un- 
certainty,  and  greatly  increases  the  chance  of  error.  Thus,  as  in 
ordinary  handwritiug,  two  consecutive  m's  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken  for  a  variety  of  combinations  of  the  letters  m,  n,  ut  or  % ; 
so  in  the  Morse  aiphabet  almost  every  letter  can  be  mistaken  for 
combinations  of  others.    An  t  is  the  same  as  two  e'a,  an  h  the 
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same  as  two  i's,  and  so  on.  In  good  signalling,  as  in  good  hand- 
writing,  errors  need  not  of  course  occur,  but  where  from.  frequent 
repetition  many  clerks  are  employed  in  the  manipulation  of  each 
raessage,  and  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  language  in 
which  it  is  couched,  assistance  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
context,  it  is  clear  that  perfect  accuracy  is  not  to  be  looked  for." 

He  dwelt  especially  on  the  com  piain  ts  of  the  merchants 
and  others  to  whom  the  telegraph  was  becoming  a  neces- 
sity,  and  urged  that  not  only  was  confidence  failing  in 
the  line  as  then  available,  but  traffic  was  diminishing. 
He  admitted  that  the  Russo-Persian  was  no  better  than 
the  Indo-Ottoman  line,  but  maintained  that  the  difficul- 
ties  of  improving  the  fonner  were  not  of  the  description 
which  had  been  proved  to  exist  for  the  latter.  He  then 
proceeded  to  illustrate  his  argument  by  an  exposition  of 
the  project  he  so  strongly  approved  ;  nor  did  he  see  any 
difficulty  in  recommending  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  agree  to  the  moderate  conditions  asked  for 
by  the  gentlemen  representing  the  firm  whose  proposals 
had  been  submitted.  This  letter  was  followed  up  by  a 
statement  of  all  that  had  been  done  to  secure  special 
wires  on  the  Turkish  route  since  Colonel  Goldsmid's 
departure  from  Constantinople.  The  latter  ofiicer  was  at 
Tehran  when  a  report  of  the  revival  of  the  project  of  a 
newline  through  Kussia  and  Prussia  reached  him.  Lest 
any  doubt  should  exist  on  his  own  views  of  the  propriety 
or  otherwise  of  the  purposed  scheme,  he  addressed  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  with  reference  to  the  Assistant 
Director's  letter  submitting  it. 

"The  Russian  Minister  at  Tehran,"  he  wrote,  "is  very  much 
in  favour  of  availing  himself  of  such  assistance  for  the  line 
from  Julfa  to  Tehran,  without  regard  to  any  arrangements  made 
by  the  Russian  Government  for  the  traffic  in  Europa    As  I 
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believe  that  his  Excellency  has  so  expressed  himself  in  com- 
munication  with  his  own  Government,  and  as  her  Majest/s  Min- 
ister in  Persia  saw  no  objection  to  my  discussion  of  the  question 
with  M.  de  Giers,  it  is  my  opinion  that  at  least  this  part  of 
Messrs.  Siemens*  proposal  should  meet  with  every  encouragement: 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  management  of  the  entire  line 
could  be  better  conducted  by  a  private  firm  than  by  the  depart- 
mental  officers  of  continental  Governments.  But  this  is  a 
matter  which  naturally  depends  so  much  on  the  pleasure  of  those 
Governments,  that  any  further  discussion  of  the  point  appears 
needless.  Major  Champain  has  placed  before  the  Right  Hononr- 
able  the  Secretary  of  State  a  füll  and  comprehensive  report,  leav- 
ing  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  elucidation.  But  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  repeating  my  assurances,  that,  supported  by  the 
diplomatic  agency  proposed  in  the  memorandum  submitted *  to 
her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  in  January  last,  we 
should  infinitely  improve  telegraphic  communication  in  Europe, 
so  far  as  regards  the  transit  of  Indian  telegrams ;  and  in  all 
probability  secure  the  special  wires  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
great  desideratum.  And  the  argument  would  hold  equally  good 
whether  the  Russian  wires  were  in  private  or  in  Government 
hands ;  for  it  is  too  much  to  anticipate  a  continuous  monopoly 
for  one  particular  line.  ....." * 

The  very  careful  and  elaborate  paper  addressed  at  this 
period  by  Colonel  Von  Chauvin,  the  zealous  and  able 
Director  of  the  Prussian  Telegraph  Department,  to  Major 
Champain,  not  only  exhibiting  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  but  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  object 
contemplated,  concluded  with  an  intimation  that  the 
writer  had  been  authorised  by  his  Government  to  ne- 
gotiate  the  whole  matter  with  the  Russian  Government 
at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  would  be  joined  by  Dr. 
Werner  Siemens,  of  the  firm  of  Siemens  and  Halske, 

1  See  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 
1  No.  46  of  the  löth  March,  1867. 
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and  Mr.  Schütz  Wilson,  of  the  Electric  and  International 
Telegraph  Company.  And  this  intimation  was  accom- 
panied  by  an  invitätion  to  Major  Champain  to  attend 
the  Conference  proposed  as  delegate  of  Great  Britain,  or 
perhaps  rather  as  accredited  representative  of  her 
Majesty's  Indian  Government. 

About  a  month  after  receipt  of  this  communication, 
Major  Champain  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  empowered 
to  act  discretionally  in  supporting  the  interests  he  served, 
but  without  authority  to  sign  agreements  or  treaties,  or 
commit  his  Government  in  any  way  by  pledge  or  gua- 
rantee.  On  the  Ist  of  May,  the  fourth  day  after  arrival, 
he  telegraphed  to  Colonel  Goldsmid,  who  had  retnrned 
on  that  date  from  Hamadan  to  Tehran :  "  Affaire  Siemens 
arrangöe." 

No  time  had  been  lost.  He  reached  the  Russian 
capital  on  Saturday,  and  commenced  business  on  Monday, 
in  consultation  with  the  Russian  and  Prussian  Telegraph 
Directors  General.  On  the  Tuesday,  discussion  was  re- 
newed  at  the  quarters  of  the  Minister  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs.  The  question,  at  first  treated  as  one  of  rigid 
State  requirement,  involving  political  compensation  for 
Services  rendered,  eventually  resolved  itself  into  com- 
mercial  considerations ;  and  these,  having  been  well 
digested  beforehand  by  the  more  earnest  of  the  Execu- 
tives concerned,  were  neither  obstructive  nor  obscure. 
Two  or  three  more  meetings  ensued,  and  finally  a  Russo- 
Prussian  agreement  was  concluded  and  signed,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  telegraph  line  between 
England  and  India. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  passed  upon  this  simple 
and  practical  proceeding,  it  carinot  be  denied  that  a  good 
stroke  of  business  had  been   done  for  the   mercantile« 
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world,  and  those  to  whom  an  efficient  and  a  reliable  tele- 
graph  between  Western  Europe  and  India  was  one  of  the 
exigencies  of  professional  life.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
Ked  Sea  cable,  and  the  submarine  adjuncts,  superseded 
the  necessity  for  this  line  ;  but  the  deep-sea  lines  had  not 
been  plann  ed  when  the  Siemens  remedy  was  found  for  the 
Turkish  shortcomings  ;  and  it  was  in  mistrust  of  all  then 
existing  land  telegraph  Communications  that  the  scheine 
was  matured  and  recommended  to  the  public.  The 
written  instruments  obtained  by  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers, 
of  London,  and  Siemens  and  Halske,  of  Berlin,  were 
of  a  comprehensive  kind.  That  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, confirmed  by  his  Majesty  the  Czar  on  the  Ist 
of  September,  1867,  granted  to  them  an  exclusive  con- 
cession  for  erecting  and  working  a  direct  telegraphic 
communication  between  London  and  India,  "  that  is  to 
say,  between  Europe  and  India,"  within  the  frontiers  of 
the  Russian  empire.  It  was  of  twenty-three  articles, 
of  which  the  general  tendency  was  to  secure  freedom  of 
action  and  Government  support  for  the  work  to  be  carried 
out.  Of  the  conditions  or  reservations,  the  most  im- 
portant  of  all  were  those  contained  in  the  seventeenth 
clause,  limiting  the  terms  of  agreement  to  twenty-five 
years.  Independently  of  these  it  was  natural  that  a 
royalty  should  be  demanded,  and  five  francs  upon  twenty 
words  was  no  great  consideration.  It  was  also  natural 
that  the  route  selected  for  the  contemplated  line  should 
be  determined  under  sanction  of  the  local  Government. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  term  specified,  the  article  pro- 
vides  that  "  the  privileges  are  to  cease,  and  the  conces- 
sionaires  must  in  due  time  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Government  as  to  the  further  working  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  telegraph  line.     Should  no  such  agreement  be 
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come  to,  the  entire  undertaking,  as  it  is  carricd  out 
under  the  conditions  of  the  present  concession,  is  to  pass 
over  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  without  cora- 
pensation  and  in  good  condition." 

That  of  the  Prussian  Government,  dated  Berlin, 
August  26th,  1867,  granted  "a  concession  for  the  con- 
struction  and  working  of  telegraph  lines  from  London  to 
the  North  German  coast,  so  far  as  concerns  Prussian 
territory  (corresponding  to  the  concessions  demanded 
from  the  Imperial  Russian  and  Persian  Governments, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  working  a  direct  tele- 
graph between  London  and  Tehran,  that  is  to  say 
London  and  India),"  under  seventeen  conditions. 

The  first  four  of  these  bound  the  concessionaires  as  to 
materials  and  time  in  the  construction  of  a  land-line 
and  cable  from  London  to  the  Prussian  North  Sea  coast. 
The  fifth  undertook,  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, to  construct  and  keep  in  good  and  efficient  working 
condition  during  the  term  of  the  concession,  from  the 
landing-points  of  the  cables  to  the  Prusso-Russian  frontier, 
two  special  wires  of  good  material  and  large  size,  to  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  Anglo-Indian  correspondence. 
The  next  twelve  articles  need  no  specification,  but  were, 
upon  the  whole,  liberal  to  the  concessionaires.  The 
seventeenth  and  last  article  limited  the  term  of  the  con- 
cession in  this  case  also  to  twenty-five  years,  giving  the 
concessionaires  the  right,  on  its  expiration,  should  no 
agreement  on  this  head  be  renewed,  "to  employ  their 
submarine  lines  between  the  German  and  English 
coasts  for  the  transmission  of  international  correspon- 
dence. " 

That  of  the  Persian  Government,  sanctioned  by  his 
Majesty  the  Shah  on  the   llth  January,  1868,  granted 
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"  an  exclusive  concession  for  crecting  and  working  a  line 
of  telegraph  between  thc  Russian  fronticr  (Julfa)  and 
Tehran,"  in  continuation  of  a  direct  line  from  London 
to  Julfa,  and  for  the  transmission  only  of  messages  be- 
tween India  and  Europe.  As  in  the  case  of  the  two 
concessions  already  noted,  the  term  was  limited  to 
twenty-five  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  failing  a 
new  understanding,  the  line  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
Persia,  without  indemnity  and  in  good  condition.  There 
were  sixteen  articles,  of  which  the  ninth  seems  to  demand 
separate  notice.  By  this  the  concessionaires  renounced 
the  right  of  participating  in  the  receipts  on  international 
telegrams  passing  between  Julfa  and  Tehran,  and  vice 
versd,  until  expiry  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Convention  of 
November  1865,  on  condition  that  then  existing  rates 
along  that  section  were  not  raised.  But  on  the  expiry 
of  the  said  Convention,  unless  a  new  one  were  made 
with  the  British  Government,  the  Tehran-Bushahr  line 
ßhould  be  handed  over  to  the  concessionaires  undtr 
certain  rules  and  reservations.  If  a  new  Anglo-Persian 
Convention  on  the  other  hand  were  substituted  for  that 
of  1865,  the  concessionaires  would  then  become  entitled 
to  one-third  of  the  charge  fixed  upon  for  telegrams  be- 
tween Julfa  and  Bushahr,  warranted  not  to  exceed  10J- 
francs.  And  it  was  further  stated,  that  "should  the 
tariffs  on  the  other  lines  be  modified,"  the  concessionaires 
would  pay  to  the  Persian  Government  integrally  2  francs 
for  each  telegram,  the  latter  reserving  the  right  of  claim- 
ing  2  francs  per  telegram  of  twenty  words,  or  a  fixed 
annual  sum  of  12,000  tomans  —  about  4,000/. 

To  review  the  measures  taken  generally  to  improve 
Indo-European  telegraphic  communication  from  first  Or- 
ganization, we  must  return  for  a  while  to  Constantinople. 
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It  Las  been  shown  that  at  the  very  outset  of  working 
from  Europe  to  India  through  Turkey,  the  difficulty  to 
he  surmounted  was  not  merely  that  of  setting  up  and 
utilizing  a  line  through  semi-barbarous  regions,  but  of 
intcrchanging  telegrams  regularly,  rapidly,  and  surely, 
with  Constantinople  itself. 

A  Convention  had  been  signed  and  sealed  before 
Colonel  Stewarts  death,  providing  for  the  traffic  east 
of  the  Turkish  capital :  but  it  was  only  during  his  actual 
residence  in  Turkey,  and  close  upon  the  period  of  his 
last  illness,  that  he  became  painfully  and  practically 
aware  that  out  of  five  or  more  lines  of  telegraph  between 
London  and  the  Bosphorus,  not  one  was  reliable.  And 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  disappointment 
oecasioned  in  his  mind  by  the  little  zeal  and  unsym- 
pathetic  support  of  the  Turkish  authorities  in  promoting 
the  cause  he  had  at  heart  served  to  aggravate  his  phy- 
sical  complaint.  Men  differently  constituted  would  have 
accepted  the  position  as  not  only  inevitable,  but  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  To  hira,  an  obstacle  was  apparent 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  remove,  to  clear  the  way  to  a 
great  end.  He  saw  how  to  do  it,  but  was  not  permitted 
to  raise  an  arm.  He  might  advise,  recommend,  and 
await  results  :  but  action  upon  his  advice  and  recom- 
mendation  was  in  the  hands  of  others  ;  and  their  mode 
of  working,  as  their  tone  of  thought,  was  other  than  his 
own.  After  his  death,  an  attempt  was  made  by  those 
who  succeeded  him  to  follow  the  course  he  had  indicated 
and  begun.  Colonel  Goldsmid's  proceedings  during  the 
reraainder  of  his  stay  at  Constantinople  in  1865,  and 
Major  Champain's  at  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year,  have  been  already  noticed  :  but  we  have  yet  to 
render  an  account  of  official  results  when  the  former  officer 
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revisited  the  city  of  the  Sultan  in    1866   en  route  to 
Persia. 

He  had  passed  through  Persia  and  Vienna,  and  from 
Vienna  he  had  reported  progress.  The  letter  is  freely 
quoted  : — l 

"  In  August  last  I  met  Sir  James  Carmichael,  Chairman  of 
the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  in  Paris,  to  confer  with  M. 
de  Vougy,  Director-General  of  French  Telegraphs,  on  the  possi- 
bility  of  procuring  a  special  wire  for  our  Indian  messages  tra- 
veraing  France.  The  Director-General  saw  no  difficulty  in  giving 
us  what  we  required,  provided  that  our  telegraph  companies 
improved  the  existing  means  of  communication  between  London 
and  Paris,  and  that  we  could  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
our  Indian  traffic  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople.  He 
promised,  however,  to  do  his  best  for  us,  if  I  would  write  him 
semi-officially  on  the  subject." 

A  letter  was  accordingly  written  and  authoritatively 
approved.  The  report  then  refers  to  an  interview  held 
between  Colonel  Goldsmid  and  Major  Champain  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  French  Director-General  on  the  other, 
in  October: — 

"  M.  de  Vougy  told  us  plainly  he  was  ready  to  meet  our 
wishes,  but  that  it  was  useless  to  arrange  simply  for  a  special 
wire  through  France  unless  Austria  would  do  her  part  as  well. 
I  had  certainly  been  under  the  impression  at  our  former  inter- 
view that  the  French  Director-General  would  undertake  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  up  to  Vienna  itself,  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Administrations  concerned  ;  and  I  referred  to  what 
had  before  passed  between  us.  M.  de  Vougy  said  I  might  teil 
M.  Brunner,  the  Austrian  Director,  from  him,  that  he  was  quite 
willing  to  give  us  a  wire  in  France  on  the  Paris  and  Vienna 
rpute,  if  the  Austrians  would  act  in  like  manner.  .  .  .  My  de- 


1  To  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ;  No.  385,  of  the  29th  October,  1866. 
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parture  from  London  had  been  unavoidably  delayed  for  a  few 
days,  and  M.  de  Vougy's  absence  from  Paris  had  kept  me  two 
days  longer  there.  To  economise  time,  I  resolved  to  proceed  to 
Vienna  direct,  leaving  Major  Champain  to  be  my  Substitute  in 
Berlin/' 

From  the  last-named  city  he  received,  at  Vienna,  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Electric  and  Inter- 
national Company,  as  follows  : — "  Special  arrangements 
between  us  and  you  impossible.  Other  arrangements 
pending,  vid  Odessa." 

At  Vienna  he  saw  Count  MensdorfF,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Aflairs,  M.  Wullersdorff,  Minister  of  Commerce,  and 
eventually,  M.  Brunner. 

"  A  long  Conference  held  with  him  resulted  in  a  proposal  on 
his  part  to  summon  a  meeting  of  specially-deputed  telegraph 
oöicials  from  Austria,  Servia,  and  Turkey,  to  arrange  for  two 
lines  of  communication  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople,  one 
of  which  might  always  be  available  for  Anglo-Indian  traffic. 
This  meeting  would  be  convened  by  Austria  or  Turkey,  and  I 
(or  any  other  authorized  oflicer)  would  attend  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  India.      Without  such  arrangement,  by  which 
each  contracting  party  could  be  bound,  by  procte  verbal,  to  pro- 
vide  particular  wires  on  particular  lines  for  Indian  as  well  as,  if 
necessary,  other  correspondence,  M.  Brunner  was  of  opinion  that 
he  could  attain  no  satisfactory  conclusion.     He  fully  admitted 
that  the  grand  defect  was  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople, 
and  I  assured  him  that  our  Asiatic  lines  were  becoming  com- 
paratively  trustworthy  and  efficient.     He  considered  that  any 
arrangement  for  special  wires  between  Paris  (or  Berlin)  and 
Vienna  was  quite  a  secondary  affair,  for  there  were  sufficient 
wires  for  every  purpose  on  both  lines.    The  Electric  and  Inter- 
national could  work  perfectly  well  with  Vienna  by  Holland  and 
Berlin,  and  the  Submarine  by  Paris  and  Basle,  without  making 
any  such  provision.  ....  I   subsequenÜy  saw  his  Majesty's 
Chargi  <T  affaires.  .  .  It  was  his  belief  that  the  Austrian  authori- 
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ties  would  gladly  render  us  such  assistance  in  facilitating  our 
telegraphic  correspondence  with  India  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  .  .  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  line,  viel 
Odessa,  independent  of  Austria  (as  well  as  those  via  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Tiflis,  and  Paris  and  Turin),  if  really  obtainable,  for  the 
Indo-European  tratfic.     But  I  tbink  we  should  first  give  atten- 
tion rather  to  the  perfection  of  one  or  two  of  the  whole  number 
of  existing  lines  than  to  increasing  the  number  of  lines  generally. 
And  as  regards  the  proposed  arrangements  with  Turkey,  M. 
Brunner  has  shown  me  that  very  little  is  wanting  to  complete 
two  efficient  lines  of  traflic  ;  one  through  Servia  by  Beigrade  and 
Nissa,as  promised  long  ago  for  Indian  niessages  by  the  Ottoman 
Administration;    and    one   through    Agram   and   Bosni    Serai 
already  construeted  by  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  Adininistrations 
to  their  respective  frontiers,  but  not  yet  utilized,  because  the 
Turks  on  their  part  have  failed  to  put  up  a  second  wire  for 
international  correspondence.     I  would  respectfully  submit  my 
recommendation  that — unless  some,  to  nie,  unknown  advantages 
have  been  offered  in  an  entirely  new  Channel,  which  render  ad- 
visable  the  comparative  abandonment  of  the  hitherto  acknow- 
ledged  best  routes — an  officer  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment may  be  authorized  to  attend  any  such  Conference  as  that 
proposed  by  the  Austrian  Director.     If  held  at  Constantinople 
within  the  month,  my  presence  there  could  so  far  be  secured 
without  detriment  to  the  Service,  as  I  have  every  prospect  of 
detention  in  quarantine  for  ten  days,  in  addition  to  the  time  to 
be  oecupied  in   travclling,   and   settling,  with  Mr.  Courtenay, 
those  questions  of  aecount  and  Organization  now  awaiting  my 
arrival." 

In  reply,  the  Chief  Director  was  authorized  to  attend 
the  meeting  alluded  to  in  Ins  letter,  if  held  within  a 
convenient  time,  and  without  hindrance  to  the  special 
duties  with  which  he  was  charged ;  but  his  presence  was 
to  be  merely  in  the  capacity  of  an  adviser,  and  his  action 
should  not  go  beyoncl  pointing  out  the  advantages  which 
inight  be  "  expected  to  aecrue  to  the  countries  represented, 
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from  the  formation  of  improved  lines  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication  with  India,  and  testifying  to  the  interest 
which  the  Indian  Government  take  in  the  matter."1 

On  the  12th  December,  Colonel  Goldsmid  submitted, 
from  Constantinople,  to  the  India  Office,  the  copy  of  a 
letter  which  had  been  addressed  by  him  to  her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  at  the  Porte  at  bis  Excellency's  request,2 
together  with  accompaniments.  The  lettar  contained 
the  following  passages,  and  gave  cover  to  a  memorandum 
reprinted  in  extenso : — 

"  I  do  inyself  the  honour  of  bringing  to  notice  that  the  work- 
ing  of  the  Indian  telegraph  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  is  still 
most  unsatisfactory,  and  to  a  great  extent  nullifies  the  objecto 
for  which  the  Convention  of  the  3rd  September,  1864,8  was 
concluded. 

"In  that  Convention,  if  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Turkish 
European  lines,  it  must  have  been  that  füll  confidence  was 
placed  in  the  superior  advantages  of  the  European  System,  and 
that  provisions  rendered  necessary  for  introducing,  as  it  were, 
an  important  innovation  through  a  comparatively  uncivilized 
country,  would  be  out  of  place  west  of  Constantinople ;  but  in 
practice  it  has  been  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Asiatic  works 

better  than  the  European  line With  the  sanction  of  her 

Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  under  the  inipression 
that  a  line  of  telegraphic  communication  between  England  and 
India  cannot  be  held  restricted  in  usefulness  to  the  terminal 
stations  only,  but  must  more  or  less  command  the  interest  of 
intervening  Continental  States,  I  recently  put  the  question  of 
giving  a  special  wire  to  this  service  to  the  French  and  Austrian 
Administrations.  The  result  promises  to  be  successful  in  obtain- 
ing  due  attention  to  our  requirements  from  these  and  othei 


1  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  Colonel  Goldsmid,  November  22,  1866. 
*  Dated  Pera,  December  5,  1866. 
8   Videp.  109,  10,  11,  ante. 
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authorities  concerned,  '  provided  we  can  secure  a  regulär  and 
rapid  communication  between  Constantinople  and  Vienna.' 
This  last  is,  no  doubt,  the  one  section  of  our  whole  line  which  at 
present  requires  the  greatest  attention,  and  tlie  Operation  of  the 
Convention  of  1864  is  so  affected  by  its  condition,  at  least  within 
tlie  limits  of  European  Turkey,  that  it  is  quite  as  much  for  the 
interest  of  the  Ottoman  Government  as  our  own  to  have  it  con- 
structed  and  organized  on  the  most  efficient  footing." 

The  brief  sumraary  of  proceedings  which  followed  may 
here  be  omitted,  and  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
letter  alone  quoted,  in  addition  to  the  memorandum : — 

"  Owing  to  the  very  great  importance  to  the  Government  and 
public  that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  perfecting  the 
Indian  communication  as  much  as  possible,  I  would  respectfully 
submit  to  your  Lordship's  consideration  a  memorandum  and 
accompaniments,  wliich  it  might  be  deemed  advisable  to  refer  to 
his  Highness  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  either  before  or 
after  my  departure  for  Persia. 

"  Memorandum. 

"  The  Indo-Ottoman  Convention  of  the  3rd  September,  1864, 
though  not  providing  for  any  special  line  or  wire  for  the  passage 
of  Indian  telegrams  through  European  Turkey,  would  be  mani- 
festly  useless  for  the  purpose  contemplated  if  the  arrangements 
in  that  respect  were  not  perfected  in  accordance  with  the 
European  System. 

"  Yet,  at  the  outset  of  telegraphic  Operations  under  the  Con- 
vention aforesaid,  it  was  found  that  considerable  delays  occurred, 
owing  to  the  faulty  condition  of  the  lines  north  and  west  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

"  In  reply  to  a  remonstrance  addressed  by  Lieut.-Col.  Goldsmid 
to  the  Ottoman  Telegraph  Department  at  this  particular  period, 
Faizi  Bey,  then  Acting  Director-General  in  the  absence  of 
Agathon  Efendi,  wrote  as  follows,  under  date  the  Ist  April, 
1865  :— 
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"  *  Je  peux  vou8  assurer,  M.  le  Colonel,  qu'ainsi  qu'un  fil 
spdcial  a  &tä  affecte*  en  Asie  ä  la  correspondance  t&^graphique 
Indo-Europöenne,  de  meme  deux  fils  ont  ete*  de*sign<$8  en  Europe 
pour  la  sus-dite  correspondance.  L'un  de  ces  deux  fils  est  celui 
qui  va  de  Constantinople  vers  la  frontiere  Turco-Italienne  de 
Valona,  et  l'autre  de  Constantinople  ä  la  frontiere  Turco-Serbe 
de  Belgrade.' 

"  A  glance  at  tlie  accompanying  map  will  explain,  that  had 
this  intention  of  giving  two  wires,  each  on  a  separate  line,  been 
efficiently  carried  out,  we  might  reasonably  have  anticipated 
regulär  communication  with  Italy  and  Austria,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  two  in  the  event  of  accident.  But  experience  has  proved 
tbat  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  either.  The  official  records 
of  the  last  six  months  alone  show  that  the  condition  of  both  is 
very  bad. 

"  Two  courses  have  now  been  suggested  for  niore  effectual 
communication.  .  .  . 

"  Ist.  That  a  Conference  of  delegates  from  the  respective 
Telegraph  Departments  of  Austria,  Servia,  and  Turkey,  should 
investigate  and  ascertain  the  causes  of  defective  working,  bind- 
ing  themselves,  in  writing,  to  provide  the  remedy. 

"  2nd.  That  the  Ottoman  Telegraphic  Administration  should 
address  the  Austrian  Administration  to  the  effect  that  direct 
communication  be  at  once  regularly  established  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Vienna. 

"  The  first  course  was  urged  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Goldsmid, 
Superintendent  of  the  Indo-European  line,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  might  readily  embrace  inquiry  into 
the  two  lines  to  Vienna,  one  through  Servia,  and  one  through 
Bosnia,  which  have  recently  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
connection  with  international  telegraphy.  It  appears  to  be  the 
more  practical  one,  because  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  second 
course  can  be  carried  out  without  an  inquiry  into  the  present 
state  of  the  line,  so  that  the  blame  may  be  fixed  and  the  remedy 
applied  in  the  proper  quarter.  But  if  the  second  be  preferred 
by  the  Director-General  in  Constantinople,  it  is  clear  that  the 
line  to  Nissa,  on  the  Servian  frontier,  which  he  proposes  to  use 
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for  the  direct  transmission  of  Indian  messages  to  Vienna  through 
the  Ottoman  dominions,  must  at  once  be  looked  to,  both  as  re- 
gards  construction  and  maintenance.  That  the  inspector  has 
been  wanting  in  bis  duty,  or  the  line  itself  comparatively  £11- 
constructed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  bad  working 
of  the  eighth  wire,  declared  to  be  special  for  Indian  messages, 
has  been  reported  to  have  lasted  for  fivQ  days  in  June  last,  eight 
in  July,  nine  in  August,  eighteen  in  September,  twenty  in 
October,  and  twenty-three  in  November  last.  Messages  sup- 
posed  to  be  in  transit  are  thus  shelved  for  days  in  the  Pera 
office. 

"  As  regards  the  promised  wire  to  Valona,  a  like  course  should 
be  pursued,  for  the  bad  working  with  Salonica  is  notorious, 
and  this  as  a  geueral  rule;  a  state  of  things  which  may  be 
certified  on  inquiry.  A  summary  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  previous 
reports  on  the  subject  is  attached. 

fC  The  great  improvement  during  the  past  year  on  the  Turkish- 
Asiatic  lines  may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  good  results  of  a 
careful  System  of  inspection  and  uuusual  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  employts  generally.  Should  this  improvement  continue, 
and  the  System  of  direct  working  for  long  distauces  be  kept  up, 
as  promised,  the  Turkish  lines  from  Scutari  to  Fäo  bid  fair  to 
attain  a  working  condition  superior  to  that  of  many  older  lines 
in  Europe.  There  appears  no  reason  why,  with  improved  Or- 
ganization, the  Turkish-European  lines  should  not  keep  pace 
with  the  wires  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bosphorus." 

The  remaining  accompaniments  to  the  letter  consisted 
of:— 

Ist.  Copy  of  a  draft  letter  from  Colonel  Goldsmid  to 
the  Director-General  of  Ottoman  telegrapbs,  a  French 
translation  of  which  was  forwarded  under  date  the 
20th  November,  1866,  urging  the  propriety  of  holding  a 
Conference  of  delegates  as  already  proposed,  to  provide 
for  a  better  telcgraphic  communication  between  Vienna 
and  Consta ntinople  ;  or  of  obtaining  a  similar  result  by 
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an  alternative  measure  proposed  by  the  Turkish  Director 
and  Servian  Charge  <T affaires. 

2nd.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Goldsmid  to  her 
Majesty's  Charge  d' affaires  at  Vienna,  under  date  the 
23rd  November,  explaining  that  the  Director-General  of 
Ottoman  telegraphs  and  Servian  Charge  d'affaires  were 
averse  to  the  scheme  of'  a  Conference,  because  "the 
means  were  at  their  disposal  to  remedy  the  defects  be- 
tvveen  Beigrade  and  Constantinople,  and  time  would  be 
aaved  by  their  at  once  availing  themselves  of  them." 

3rd.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Goldsmid  to  the 
Director-General  of  telegraphs  in  Austria,  making  in- 
timation  to  a  similar  effect,  and  expressing  a  hope  that, 
althougli  the  writer  himself  was  debarred  from  direct 
action  in  the  matter,  he  hoped  the  Director-General 
would  not  cease,  if  necessary,  to  press  the  question  of  a 
Conference.1 

4th.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Director-General  of 
Ottoman  telegraphs  to  Colonel  Goldsmid,  dated  28th 
November,  1866,  replyingto  his  letter  of  the20th  idem  ; 
and  representing  that  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  lines 
in  Europe  was  abnormal,  that  the  Asiatic-Turkish  lines 
hadgreatly  improved,  and  that  he  proposed,  in  commu- 
nication  with  the  Austrian  and  Servian  authorities,  to 
set  apart  a  special  wire  for  direct  and  permanent  traffie 

1  "  Ne  fonnant  pas  un  parti  integral  de  la  Conference  en  question,  je  nie 
suis  abstenu  de  trop  l'activer  ;  niais  j'espere,  M.  le  Directeur-Gönöral,  que 
si  les  mesures  qu'on  se  propose  de  prendre,  et  lesquelles  nous  seront 
soumises  par  1' Administration  Ottomane,  n'aboutissent  pas  d'une  maniere 
satisfaisante,  vous  aurez  la  bontä,  dans  l'intöret  de  toutes  les  Administrations 
y  concern^es,  de  revenir  sur  la  ([uestion  d'une  Conference,  laquelle  me  parait 
encore  le  meilleur  moyen  pour  reussir.  Quoique  mon  absence  en  Perse  me 
privera  de  Tavantage  d'y  assister,  ou  mon  collegne,  le  Major  Champain,  ou 
bien  Monsieur  Courtenay,  notre  del^gu^  a  Constantinople,  se  ferait  un  grand 
plaisir  d'y  etre  präsent." 
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between  Vienna  and  Constantinople.  The  letter  con- 
cluded  with  anticipations  of  a  happy  result  to  such 
prospective  arrangement.1 

The  mission  on  which  Colonel  Goldsmid  was,  at  this 
time,  more  especially  engaged,  compelled  him  to  leave 
Constantinople  for  Persia  witU  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
He  had  been  already  detained  two  months,  when  cm" 
barking  for  Poti  on  the  first  weekly  Russian  steamer  of 
the  new  year.  The  day  before  embarkation  he  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  her  Majesty's  Ambassador,  in 
continuation  of  that  of  the  5th  December : — 

"  January  ith,  1867. 

u  .  .  .  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that,  witli  every  reason  to 
believe  in  the  good-wül  and  exertions  of  the"  Director-General 
of  Ottoman  telegraphs,  I  am  still  without  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  line  from  Constantinople  to  Vienna  will  be  put  into  that 
efficient  working  state  to  enable  a  direct  communication  to  be 
regularly  carried  on  from  capital  to  capital,  as  contemplated  by 
Agathon  Efendi  in  the  following  passages  of  his  official  letter 
to  my  address,  of  the  28th  November  last.2 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  As  regards  the  memorandum  which  your  Lordslrip  has  re- 
ferred  to  his  Highness  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  I  under- 


1  "  A  la  suite  des  avantages  que  j'essayerais  de  faire  ressortir,  aupres  de 
ces  deux  Administration*,  ayant  dejä,  de  votre  cöt6,  prepare  M.  Brunner  a 
une  teile  combinaison,  et  avec  l'appui  qui  nous  a  £t6  promis  par  M.  V Agent 
de  Serbie  ä  Constantinople,  aupres  de  son  Administration,  j'ose  espörer  que 
ma  proposition  sera  prise  en  sörieuse  consideration  et  agreee  par  les  parties 
intöress^es.  Apres  l'affectation  de  ce  ül  aux  Communications  directes  entre 
Constantinople  et  Vienne,  les  depeches  de  TAngleterre  ä  destination  des 
Indes  arrivant  en  quelques  heures  ä  Vienne,  comme  vous  le  dites,  ne  met- 
traient  pas  plus  de  temps  pour  parrenir  ä  Constantinople  ;  et  transmises  avec 
la  meme  c^lörit^  de  Constantinople  aux  lignes  Asiatiques,  parviendraient  ä 
leur  destination  en  quelques  heures  seulement,  au  lieu  d'occuper  des  journees 
entieres." 

*  Part  of  the  extract  here  alluded  to  has  been  already  given.  The  re- 
mainder  may  be  omitted  as  unimportant. 
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stand  that  Agathon  Efendi  has  been  required  to  report  to  Jiis 
Government,  but  presume  that  he  is  awaiting  the  reply  from 
Vienna  to  do  so. 

"  Had  it  not  been  that  my  presence  in  Persia  appears  neces- 
sary  to  the  disposal  of  more  than  one  question  connected  with 
our  telegraph  service  in  that  country  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
that  the  approaching  ßamazan  is  an  unfavourable  season  for 
work  in  the  departmental  offices  of  the  Ottoman  Government, 
I  should  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  my  remaining  here 
until  completion  of  the  present  negotiations.  As  it  is,  I  would 
bring  to  your  Lordship's  notice  the  fact  that  the  written  assur- 
ance  of  Faizi  Bey,  Acting  Director  of  the  Ottoman  telegraphs 
in  Agathon's  absence,  that  he  had  given  us  a  special  wire  on  the 
Nissa  and  Beigrade  line  for  Vienna,  and  another  on  that  of 
Valona  for  Italy,  has  never  been  verified  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  between  us  for  securing  efficient 
work.  Had  we  had  reliable  wires,  one  on  each  of  these  lines, 
we  should  have  had  little  cause  of  complaint  against  European 
Turkey.  But  though  a  wire  was  allotted  us  on  the  road  to 
Nissa,  its  material  and  construction  have  failed  to  give  it  effi- 
ciency.  Indeed,  data  in  proof  of  the  late  defective  working  of 
every  wire  on  the  Turkish  lines  are  all  available,  and  may  be 
obtained  at  any  time  from  Mr.  Courtenay's  office. 

"  I  regret  to  add,  moreover,  that  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  up 
to  date,  the  telegraph  in  Asia  has  failed  to  keep  up  its  improved 
character." 

After  the  Chief  Director's  departure  frorn  Constanti- 
nople,  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  continued  to  press  the 
question  of  improved  working  with  Vienna,  in  eommu- 
nication  with  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  received  a  formal 
assurance  from  Fuad  Pasha  that  the  Director-General 
of  Ottoman  telegraphs  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
secure  two  special  wires  on  a  special  line  of  posts  both 
for  international  and  Indo-European  correspondence. 
The  copy  of  a  "  Projet  d,Arrangement,,,  of  Ten  Articles 
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betwecn  the  respeetive  Administrations  of  Austria, 
Servia,  and  Turkey,  was,  nioreover,  forwarded  for  Lord 
Lyons'  information.  The  third  article  provided  that 
one  of  the  two  wires  noted  should  be  used  for  the  de- 
spatch  of  international  and  Indo-European  telegrams, 
and  the  other  for  their  receipt.1 

Under  Instructions  from  home,  Mr.Courtenaysubmitted 
that  the  exclusive  use  of  one  wire  between  Vienna  and 
Constantinople  would  be  preferrcd  to  the  partial  use  of 
two  wires  in  the  interests  of  British  India  :  but  objection 
still  offering  to  this  arrangement,  a  compromise  was 
eventually  reached.  The  Telegraph  Commissioner  after- 
wards  notified  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  authorized 
Lord  Lyons  to  accept  two  special  direct  wires  between 
Vienna  and  Constantinople,  one  vid  Bosnia,  the  other  via 
Servia,  with  absolute  priority  for  Indo-European  messages 
on  whichever  was  best  for  the  time  being.2 

The  next  step  in  importance,  and  according  to  the 
chronological  order  of  events,  was  the  admission  of 
British  India  into  the  Community  of  European  States, 
which,  under  an  article  of  the  Paris  Telegraph  Convention 
of  May  18ß5,  were  to  meet  at  Vienna  to  revise  the  rales 

1  The  Minister  wrote : — "  ^Administration  Telegraphique  n'aurait  aucune 
objection  ä  ölever  contre  Li  proposition  d'affecter  un  fil  special  a  la  corre- 
spondance Indo-Europ£ennc,  si  eile  prevoyait  im  avantage  dans  sa  mise  a 
execution.  Au  contraire,  et  dans  Finteret  meine  de  cette  correspondance, 
notre  Administration,  au  lieu  de  lui  approprier  un  fil  special,  eile  en  affecte 
deux,  tant  a  la  correspondauce  internationale  qu'a  celle  des  Indes,  qu'elles 
pourront  emprunter  indiflfäremment,  et  dans  toutes  les  circonstances  de 
melange  et  d'interruption  qui  pourraient  convenir  ä  Tun  et  ä  lautre  de  ces 
deux  fils."  Tlie  article  specified  "  Un  de  ces  deux  fils  speciaux  servirait 
pour  la  transmission  de  la  correspondance  Internationale  et  Indo-Europöenne, 
et  l'autre  pour  la  röception  de  ces  memes  correspondances,  afin  d'eviter  le 
retard  toujours  occasionnö  par  le  changenient  d 'ordre  de  transmission." 

»  Mr.  Courtenay's  letter  to  Lieut.-Coloncl  Goldsmid  ;  No.  208  of  May  28, 
1867. 
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subscribed  to  at  the  French  capital.  The  congress  was 
not  actually  held  until  June  1868;  but  arrangements 
for  the  participation  in  it  of  British  Indian  representatives 
were  in  active  progress  in  the  autumn  of  1867.  Colonel 
Goldsmid  returned  from  India  in  August  of  that  year, 
and  proceeding  in  the  same  month  to  Paris,  at  once 
opened  negotiations  to  the  required  effect  with  the 
French  Administration.  There  was  something  Singular 
and  at  first  sight  anomalous  in  the  position.  England, 
as  England,  having  no  telegraphs  belonging  to  her  home 
Government,  but  having  connected  her  Indian  Govern- 
ment lines  with  those  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  was 
led  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  seek  representation  of 
her  Indian  interests  at  the  European  Telegraph  Congress. 
The  inauguration  meeting  of  d^legates  had  been  held  in 
Paris,  and  as  no  second  re-union  had  superseded  its  im- 
mediate  influences,  it  was  to  the  French  ex-President 
and  Secretary  that  applications  to  join  a  new  gathering 
would  naturally  be  addressed.  Colonel  Robinson,  Director- 
General  of  telegraphs  in  India,  was  associated  with  the 
Chief  Director  and  Assistant  Chief  Director  of  the  Govern- 
ment Indo-European  line  in  some  of  the  interviews 
necessitated  by  the  case.  After  three  or  four  visits  to 
Paris,  and  much  correspondence,  in  which  her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  at  the  French  Imperial  Court  took  part  as 
readily  as  he  had  done  two  years  before  under  simiJar 
circumstances  at  Constantinople,  the  preliminaries  were 
settled.1  The  main  difficulties  in  the  way  to  a  satis- 
factory  understanding  had  been  the  mysterious  mercantilö 
cypher  and  the  high  rate  charged  for  Persian  Gulf  cable 
messages  ;  nor  was  the  tarifF  on  the  Indian  telegraphs  of 

1  Mr.  Merivale  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
Feb.  1,  1868. 
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a  sufficiently  liberal  character  to  please  the  foreign  Ad- 
ministrations,  all  of  whom,  without  exception,  had  been 
aiming  at  a  cheap  as  well  as  efficient  international 
System.  The  Declaration  of  Adhesion  was  accordingly 
signed  in  due  form  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty's  Government.  Tbe  next 
formal  step  was  to  join  the  re-union  of  European  States. 
Colonels  Goldsmid  and  Glover  were  appointed  the  dele- 
gates  of  Great  Britain,  one  for  her  Indo-European,  and 
one  for  her  Indian  local  telegraphs,  and  proceeded  on 
their  respective  duties.  The  Conference  was  opened  at 
Vienna  on  the  12th  June,  and  work  was  completed  on 
the  22nd  July,  1868.  There  were  present  twenty-nine 
representatives,  their  position  at  the  board  being  arranged, 
more  or  less,  according  to  alphabetical  order.  Austria, 
however,  as  the  State  in  whose  limits  the  meeting  was 
held,  occupied  the  presidential  chair,  with  Hungary  on 
the  left,  and  an  Imperial  Commissioner  on  the  right. 
A  Secretary- General  was  appointed  by  the  same  Govern- 
ment, but  the  French  supplied  the  working  Secretary  and 
reporter  of  the  proceedings.  Baron  de  Beust  attended 
in  person  to  open  the  discussion.  In  one  paragraph  of 
his  address  allusion  was  thus  prominently  made  to  the 
adhesion  of  British  India  : — 


"  Since  the  Institution  by  the  Paris  Convention  of  this  great 
association  of  telegraph  departments,  its  numbers  have  been 
recruited  by  new  members.  As  its  organ,  I  would  express  all 
the  pleasure  we  feel  in  seeing  here  the  representatives  of  the 
British  Administration,  and  I  trust  that  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government  will  be  approved  in  having  anticipated  the 
consent  of  the  assembly  by  welcoming  proposals  which  intro- 
duce  into  the  telegraphic  System  the  electric  wires  uniting  India 
with  the  West.   The  European  character  of  our  association  should 
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not  suffer  us  to  forget  that  the  civilizing  mission  of  which 
Europe  has  ever  boasted  would  lead  her  to  extend  and  not  to 
restrain  her  sphere  of  "action."  * 

As  the  work  performed  by  this  assembly  is  no  sealed 
record,  but  forms  a  printed  volume  of  proceedings  and 
results,  in  the  French  language,  or  of  results  only,  in  its 
English  dress,2  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  render  it  com- 
prehensible  in  detail.  Its  more  immediate  action  upon 
British  Indian  Communications  will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  extracts  of  an  official  paper  on  the  subject : — 

"  From  the  Ist  January  next,  the  maximum  rate  of  a  message 
of  twenty  words  from  London  to  Calcutta  and  vice  versa  will  be 
21.  Is.  Id.     This  tariff  will  apply  to  eight  routes,  as  follows : — 

"  Five  'Indo-Ottoinan,'  i.e.  entering  or  leaving  the  cabie  at  Fäo: 

1.  By  Holland,  Austro-Germanic  Union,  Turkey. 

2.  By  Belgium, 

3.  By  France,  „  „  „ 

4.  By  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Servia,  Turkey. 

5.  By  France,  Italy,  Turkey. 

"  Three  c  Russo-Persian/  i.e.  entering  or  leaving  the  cable  at 
Bushahr : — 

6.  By  Northern  Germany,  Russia,  Prussia. 

7.  By  Holland,  Germanic  Union,  Russia,  Persia. 

8.  By  Belgium,  Northern  Germany,     „         „ 

"  The  fourth  of  the  above  routes  will  be  specially  utilized  for 
Indian  correspondence  by  a  Convention  between  the  States 
concerned,  of  which  a  copy  has  been  submitted  to  the  India 
Office  ;  and  the  sixth  is  the  promised  line  of  Messrs.  Siemens 
Brothers.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
populär  objection  that  telegraphic   communication  with  India 


1  Report  of  the  delegates  of  her  Majesty's  Indian  Government  on  the 
International  Telegraphic  Conference  held  at  Vienna,  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  August  19,  1868. 

*  Conference  Telegraphique  Internationale  de  Vienne.  Revision  de  la 
Convention  de  Paris. 
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will  be  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  European  powers,  can  be 
considered  valid. 

"  I  have  further  submitted  for  the  ratification  of  the  home 
Government  a  separate  agreement  drawn  up  and  signed  by  my- 
self,  in  concert  with  the  delegates,  at  the  recent  Conference  of 
Russia,  Persia,1  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  Indo-Ottoman  will 
act  as  the  alternative  to  the  Russo-Persian  lines  in  Asia,  and 
vice  versti,  in  the  event  of  interruption  ;  by  which  the  anomalies 
of  tariff  hitherto  found  in  the  ruling  of  conflicting  Conven- 
tions will  be  removed  ;  and  by  which  the  equal  division  of 
messages  heretofore  stipulated  between  Turkey  and  Persia 
will  give  way  to  the  free  use  of  either  line  according  to  the 
requirenients  of  the  public."2 

In  the  course  of  discussion  the  question  of  delays 
in  the  passage  of  Indo-European  telegrams  through 
Europe  was  brought  before  the  meeting,  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction  of  the  commercial  world  on  the  general 
State  of  the  Communications  reprcsented.  It  was, 
moreover,  stated  that  petitions  had  been  submitted  to 
H.M.  Government  for  the  establishmcnt  of  a  line  wholly 
independent  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  French 
delegate  supported  with  considerable  warmth  a  pro- 
posal  to  the  Conference  to  move  in  the  matter,  and 
joining  the  protestations  of  his  own  countiy  to  those 
of  England  against  an  evil,  the  existence  of  which  was 
undeniable,  he  suggested  that  a  declaration  should  be 
formally  made  in  the  interests  of  the  particular  Service 
alluded  to,  and  with  a  view  to  amelioration.  The 
Suggestion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  declaration 
in  the  sense  contemplated  placed  upon  the  record.  No 
doubt  ample  grounds  for  decisive  action  existed.     There 

i  General  Lüders,  the  Director-General  of  Imperial  Russian  Telegraphs, 
represented  Persia,  as  well  as  his  own  Government,  on  this  occasion. 

*  Colonel  Goldsmid  to  Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay  :  No.  125  of 
August  7,  1868. 
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liad  been  great  cause  for  discontent  at  the  overland 
telegraph  through  Turkey  and  Persia.  But  something 
also  was  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  Chief  Director 
had  replied  to  the  complaints  urged  at  a  public  meeting 
in  the  Mansion  House  and  a  long  article  in  an  influen- 
tial  weekly  paper,  by  a  pamphlet  explanatory  of  the 
whole  case.  He  showed  that,  whatever  the  shortcomings 
of  the  telegraph  to  Tndia  had  been,  there  was  well- 
grounded  hope  of  improvement,  if  not  by  the  Turkish, 
then  by  the  Russo-Persian  lines  :  but  more  time  and 
more  patience  were  required.  He  showed  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  had  been 
attended  to,  and  that  the  most  important  of  thein 
were  being  carried  into  actual  practice.  One  Charge 
had  been  that  the  latest  telegraphic  communication 
from  Abyssinia  was  twenty  days  old.  This,  he  repre- 
scnted,  was  to  be  attributed  to  an  interruption  on  the 
Malta  and  Alexandria  cable,  a  contingency  from  which 
no  cable  made  or  guaranteed  by  Government  could  be 
exempt.  Other  charges,  such  as  the  existence  of  a 
monopoly  on  the  Turkish  lines,  the  long  period  for 
which  the  line  had  been  working  without  improvement, 
the  precarious  course  taken  by  the  wires,  and  the  like, 
he  was  able  to  refute  in  mere  point  of  fact.  And  with 
reference  to  the  assumed  general  verdict  of  failure,  "  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,"  it  was  argued 
that,  so  far  from  such  being  the  case,  the  Indo-Ottoman 
line  had,  during  the  preceding  month  (February  1868), 
"  transmitted  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  3,000 
messages  which  passed  between  Europe  and  India,  the 
remainder  having  gone  by  the  Russo-Persian  route."  * 

1  "State  and    Prospects  of   the    existing    Tndo-European    Telegraph." 
Stanford,  1868. 

A    A    2 
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As  pertinent  to  the  case,  we  may  cite  two  further 
passages  contained  in  a  postscript  to  the  pamphlet  quoted. 
The  one  maintained  that,  although  "  the  question  of  a 
line  through  Russia,  as  an  alternative  to  that  through 
Turkey,  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Government  Indo-European  telegraph  so  far  back  as 
1865  (the  first  year  of  working),  the  practical  project  of 
Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers  took  no  definite  shape  until 
May  1867."  Its  füll  realization  was  promised  at  the  end 
of  1869  ;  but  its  partial  effect  on  intercommunications 
by  telegraph  with  India  had  already  been  favourably 
feit.  The  other  pointed  to  the  Coming  Congress  at 
Vienna  for  a  natural  remedy  to  "  spasmodic  and 
irregulär  working,  unintelligible  rendering,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  defects  more  or  less  apparent  in 
the  existing  line  to  India,  irrespective  of  physical 
causes."  And  the  likelihood  of  benefit  was  considered 
all  the  greater,  because  Turkey,  an  original  member 
of  the  telegraph  Congress  for  her  European  dominions, 
had  just  notified  her  adhesion  to  its  rules  on  behalf 
of  her  Asiatic  possessions. 

That  the  hopes  expressed  in  favour  of  the  Siemens 
line  have  been  unwarranted,  or  that  the  recognition  of 
British  India  as  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  European 
international  telegraph  code  was  a  superfluous  act,  no 
evidence  of  disproof  is  surely  required  beyond  the  tele- 
graph statistics  of  1870  to  1873  inclusive. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  it  is 
impossible  to  omit  mention  of  the  splendid  hospitalities 
ßxercised  towards  the  various  telegraph  delegates  as- 
sembled  in  the  Austrian  capital.  Among  the  many 
particular  acts  which  might  be  mentioned  in  illustration, 
the  fojlowing  are  noteworthy.     The  Ministers  of  Com- 
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merce,  both  at  Vienna  and  Pesth,  respectively  invited 
the  foreign  visitors  to  special  banquets  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  M.  de  ßeust,  at  the  time  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire,  was  the  distinguished  Cicerone  to  accompany 
them,  on  a  kind  of  railway  picnic,  through  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  near  mountaina,  to  the  Semmering ;  and 
the  Emperor  himself  entertained  them  at  dinner  at  the 
palace  of  Schönbrunn,  conversing  with  each  representa- 
tive  separately  before  sittin  g  down,  with  those  imme- 
diately  on  bis  right  and  left  hand  at  table,  and  with 
many  again  separately  after  the  repast,  and  preparatory 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  guests.  One  of  the  delegates  at  the 
inaugural  meeting  had  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
number,  a  desire  to  be  permitted  to  wait  on  his  Imperial 
Majesty  before  commencing  practical  business ;  and  the 
reply  was  a  general  invitation  to  dine  at  the  palace. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  accomplished  politeness  of 
the  whole  design,  and  its  execution  was  as  easy  and 
successful  as  the  response  to  the  regal  courtesy  was 
unanimous. 

The  Conference  at  Vienna  conclu<Jed,  the  next  impor- 
tant  Operation  in  strengthening  the  Indo-European  tele- 
graphic  link  was  to  carry  out  the  alternate  or  second 
line  of  communication,  from  Gwädar  to  Jask  by  land, 
and  from  Jask  to  Bushahr  by  sea.  The  diplomatic 
part  of  the  work  has  been  aJready  reviewed ;  so  that 
reference  is  now  made  to  mechanical  or  practical  pro- 
gress. 

Before  leaving  London  for  Vienna  in  1868,  Colonel 
Goldsmid  had  for  long  been  in  constant  communication 
with  the  India  Office  and  the  telegraph  Engineerat 
regarding  the  choice  of  material  for  a  second  cable, 
to  be   laid  between  the  proposed  Station  of  Jaak  and 
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Bushahr.  On  the  25th  May  he  reported1  fully  his 
Programme  of  work  for  the  ensuing  cold  season ;  and 
this  necessarily  included  a  decision  on  the  above  ques- 
tion,  as  well  as  a  detailed  process  for  laying  the  new 
cable,  and  diverting  a  section  of  the  old  one  froni 
the  Gwädar-Masandam  course  to  a  Gvvädar-Jask-Hen- 
jäm  course  to  Bushahr.  The  opportunity  appeared  to 
him  a  desirable  one  for  trying  India-rubber  in  lieu  of 
gutta-percha.  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  and  Lieutenant  StifFe 
were  referred  to  for  opinions,  and  supported  this  view 
by  their  written  replies.  His  own  reasons  for  recom- 
mending  the  change  will,  however,  be  more  clearly  seen 
in  the  following  extracts  of  his  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State : — 

"But  I  have  not  confined  investigation  to  these  sources.2 
I  have  sought  and  obtained  evidence  elsewhere ;  and  the  general 
result  enables  nie  to  place  on  record  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
procuring  a  core  which  otfers  peculiar  advautages  in  a  hot  cliniate. 
Were  the  measure  no  more  than  experimental,  the  time  for 
experiment  would  be  opportune,  because  communication  is 
alternated  by,  not  dependent  on,  the  proposed  line.  But  I  look 
upon  any  proof  of  non-inferiority  required  for  our  purpose,  to 
affect  chiefly  tbe  question  of  '  durability/  in  which  gutta-percha 
has  a  high  repute ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  even  in  this 
respect  Mr.  Clark's  evidence  is  not  inconclusive. 

"A  strong  and  undoubtedly  plausible  argument  on  behalf 
of  gutta-percha  has  been  found  in  the  manifest  convenience  of 
having  one  material  for  the  two  cables.  But  I  would  deferentially 
remark  that,  in  a  progressive  age  like  the  present,  a  rule  of  the 
kind  might  operate  injuriously  on  submarine  telegraphy,  where 


1  No.  100a  of  May  25,  1868 ;  of  which  copy  forwarded  to  Secretary  to 
Government,  Bombay,  with  108  of  June  3, 1868. 

*  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  reporto  of  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  and  Lient. 
Stiffe. 
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there  are  alternate  cables  at  work.  The  one  would  naturally 
fail  before  the  other — especially  when  laid  down  at  an  interval 
of  years — and  yet  renewal  in  such  case  should  hardly  be 
restricted  to  renewal  of  the  same  material,  irrespective  of  new 
inventions  of  science.  Nor  should  the  renewal  be  made  un- 
necessarily  costly,  upon  the  principle  that  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  improved  material  must  be  simultaneously  effected 
upon  the  two  cables. 

"  That  a  cable  with  gutta-percha  core  can  safely  be  joined  to 
one  with  Hooper's  material,  Lieutenant  Stiffe  appears  satisfied. 
But  notwithstanding  the  satisfactory  results  of  an  experiment 
recently  made  to  this  effect,  I  am  bound  to  state  that  the 
evidence  obtained  is  not  such  as  to  Warrant  conviction  of  füll 
security  combined  with  feasibility.  Time  alone,  and  experience 
of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  a  Fersian  Gulf  cable  is  subject,  can 
decide  the  question  conclusively.  The  poiut  merits  attention, 
because  it  might  be  found  useful  to  introduce  India-rubber  into 
the  shore  end,  even  where  the  main  core  is  of  gutta-percha,  in 
cases  where  intense  heat  renders  exposure  dangerous. 

"  If  the  Suggestion  bo  approved  and  adopted,  I  should  recom- 
mend  that  measures  be  immediately  taken  by  the  Store  Depart- 
ment to  procure  525  miles  of  Hooper's  core  according  to  Mr. 
Clark's  specification ;  that  is,  having  a  conductor  weighing  the 
same  as  the  Persian  Gulf  cable,  with  suöicient  India-rubber  to 
give  it  the  same  electric  capacity  or  working  speed ;  the  whole 
being  covered  to  the  same  dimeosions.  The  sheathing  (and 
outer  covering)  might  be  sirailar  to  the  pattern  before  adopted. 
Mr.  Hooper  would,  it  is  concluded,  be  invited  to  make  his  new 
core,  provided  the  requisitc  amount  could  be  completed  in  three 
months,  or  in  time  for  shipment  and  arrival  in  the  Gulf  by 
February,  and  tenders  would  be  sought  for  the  other  portions  of 
the  work.  But  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Government  to  have  the  cable  laid  down  before 
the  end  of  the  next  working  season." 

The  Bombay  Government,  to  whom  the  question  was 
referred  in  detail,  approved  generally  the  arrangements 
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proposed  for  laying  a  new  cable  and  modifying  the  course 
of  the  old  one,  and  were  content  to  place  reliance  on  the 
Chief  Director  with  regard  to  the  material  selected. 

Major  Champain  had  left  England  in  November  1867, 
to  superintend  the  transfer  of  stations  from  Masandam 
to  Jask  and  Henjäm,  as  also  the  diversion  of  the  cable 
from  the  first  to  the  other  two  places  ;  but  failing  to 
carry  out  the  work  contemplated,  from  causes  beyond 
his  control,1  he  converted  his  mission  into  one  of  inspec- 
tion  of  cable  stations,  and  the  Persian  land-line  between 
Bushahr  and  Tehran.  Arrived  at  the  capital,  he  was 
enabled  to  do  further  good  Service  in  aiding  and  advising 
her  Majesty's  Minister  on  certain  questions  pending  with 
the  Persian  Government.  He  returned  to  London  in 
time  to  give  his  professional  knowledge  and  experience 
to  the  details  of  the  Hoopers  cable  scheine ;  and  during 
the  Chief  Directors  absence  in  Vienna,  his  presence  at 
head-quarters  was  especially  opportune.  Later  in  the 
year,  and  when  Colonel  Goldsmid  had  again  proceeded 
to  India,  the  whole  management  of  the  cable  expedition 
was  in  his  hands.  The  diversion  to  Henjäm  had  become, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  an  entirely  distinct  affair, 
left  to  the  management  of  the  local  officers,  who  had 
performed,  as  has  been  stated,  their  task  with  success. 

It  had  been  hoped  to  complete  the  shipping  of  the 
new  cable  early  in  November,  so  that  the  work  of  laying 
might  be  accomplished  before  the  hotweather  had  set 
in  ;  and  the  Chief  Director  had  reckoned  that  his  own 
arrival  in  India  would  be  soon  followed  by  that  of 
the  cable  ships.  He  had  already  made  two  journeys 
from  Bombay  in  the  two  exactly  opposite  directions  of 
Oaleutta  and  the  Makran  coast,  and  had  returned  from 

1  See  antt,  page  2&$,  and  footnote. 
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each  respectively,  when  a  telegram  reached  him,  dated 
the  Ist  January,  1869,  stating  that  heavy  gales  and 
failure  in  contractors'  engagements  had  delayed  de- 
parture  of  the  vessels,  which  could  not  under  the  circum- 
stances  be  expected  before  the  end  of  April.  A  second 
telegram  reached  him  near  the  end  of  the  same  month, 
reporting  that  the  Calcutta  and  Tweed,  two  ships  taken 
up  for  the  Service,  would  sail,  one  on  the  25th  January, 
the  other  a  week  later.  The  ship  with  the  Makran  land- 
line  stores  had,  on  the  other  hand,  arrived  at  Karächi, 
and  the  material  was  being  shipped  to  the  coast  with  all 
due  despatch. 

But  a  sad  calamity  befeil  the  first-named  of  the  cable 
ships.  Colonel  Goldsmid  was  in  Makran.  He  and  the 
political  officer,  Captain  Ross,  had  sent  on  their  small 
stock  of  baggage  ahead,  and  had  themselves  just  started 
from  Gwädar,  en  route  to  Charbar,  a  port  about  a 
hundred  miles  or  so  further  west,  and  along  the  dreary 
desert  coast,  when  a  telegram  was  brought  to  the 
former.  It  was  from  Major  Champain,  dated  the  pre- 
vious  day  in  London,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  Calcutta  carae  into  collision  off  Lizard  ;  captain  and  thirty 
men  lost.  Vessel  abandoned,  but  brought  into  Plymouth  by 
the  Terrible  in  a  sinking  state.  Seventy  miles  cable  had  been 
thrown  overboard  to  lighten  ship.  We  have  the  Calcwta  in 
dock  and  200  miles  of  cable  safe :  hope  to  pick  up  the  seventy. 
We   expect  Calcutta  will  start  afresh    in  April.      We  think 


i  "  1  could  almost  have  wished,"  said  Colonel  Goldsmid,  in  addressing  the 
Bombay  Government  bereon,  "  that  the  despatch  of  the  cable  had  been  de- 
ferred  tili  June,  so  that  it  might  have  reached  Bombay  at  a  better  season ; 
but  under  the  circumstances,  and  considering  the  character  of  the  vessels 
engaged,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  however  late,  it  may  arrive  in  time  to  be  laid 
at  latent  in  the  early  purt  of  June." 
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Tweed's  cable    should  be  laid  and  buoyed   immediately,   and 
Calcutta's  cable  laid  after  monsoon." 

On  the  19th  February,  the  following  account  of  the 
disaster  was  addressed  to  the  Chief  Director !  : — 

"The  Calcutia,  a  fine  iron  ship  of  2,083  tons,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Mackay,  Son,  and  Co.,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Owen,  an  experienced  and  highly-esteemed  ofticer,  left  Graves- 
end  on  Friday,  the  29th  January,  with  273  niiles  of  cable  for 
Bombay  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

"  The  extraordinary  persistence  of  south-westerly  winds  that 
have  lasted  with  but  slight  intermission  since  November,  led 
me,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  owners,  to  recommend  that  the 
ship  should  be  towed  clear  of  the  Land's  End  to  get  a  fair 
start  for  her  long  voyaga 

"  Severe  gales  kept  the  tug  and  the  Calcutta  for  some  days 
at  the  Nore,  but  on  Friday,  the  8th  February,  the  two  vessels 
parted  Company,  and  the  Calcutta  set  sail  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

"  On  Saturday  night  she  came  into  collision  with  a  Eussian 
barque,  which  immediately  sank,  four  only  of  her  crew  of  eleven 
men  being  saved. 

"  Such  serious  injuries  were  sustained  by  the  Calcutta  that 
after  paying  out  and  buoying  all  the  cable  in  the  fore  tank 
(which  contained  seventy  miles),  and  seeing  that  the  vessel  was 
apparently  in  a  sinking  state,  the  captain  and  crew  deeided  to 
abandon  her,  and  endeavour  to  escape  in  the  ship's  boats. 

"Captain  Owen  and  a  considerable  number  of  men  were 
drowned  in  the  attempt.  We  know  at  present  that  of  the 
officers,  crew,  and  cable  hands  on  board,  thirty-three  escaped, 
twelve  were  undoubtedly  lost,  and  twenty-one  who  formed  the 
crew  of  the  ship's  lifeboat  are  missing.  Hopes  are  entertained 
that  the  last-mentioned  number  were  picked  up  by  some  out- 
ward-bound  vessel,  as  their  boat  was  washed  ashore,  and  had 
evidently  never  been  capsized. 


1  Major  Charapain  to  Ooloncl  Goldsmid. 
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"  On  hearing  of  this  calamity  by  a  telegram  from  the  crew 
of  the  first  boat  that  reached  land,  I  at  once  applied  to  t'e 
Admiralty  for  assistance.  It  appeared  that  the  Caladta, 
though  abandoned,  was  still  afloat,  and  we  thought  it  possible 
that  she  might  still  be  brought  in. 

"  The  frigate  Terrible  was  immediately  ordered  to  put  to 
sea  in  search,  and  the  result  was  that  on  Wednesday  the 
derelict  Calcutta  was  brought  in  and  moored  under  shelter  of 
Plymouth  breakwater. 

"I  started  by  night  train  for  Plymouth,  and  after  applica- 
tion  to  Admiral  Drummond,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Devon- 
port Dockyard,  permission  was  granted  to  bring  the  Calcutta 
into  one  of  the  basins  at  Keyhain  for  repair ;  and  the  Services 
of  two  Government  tugs  were  rendered  available  for  the 
purpose.  The  appearance  of  the  unfortunate  vessel  was  most 
deplorable.  Her  figure-head  was  wanting,  and  her  foremast 
was  hanging  over  the  port  side.  Much  of  her  rigging  seemed 
carried  away  or  dismantled,  and  she  had  more  than  twenty  feet 
of  water  in  her  hold,  which  of  course  brought  her  down  by  the 
head  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

"  Nothing  but  the  strength  of  the  bulkhead  of  the  fore 
compartment,  and  the  precautionary  nieasure  of  paying  out 
the  seventy  miles  of  cable,  prevented  the  complete  loss  of 
the  ship,  and  as  it  was,  her  sinking  was  a  niere  question  of 
time.  We  are  now  about  to  unship  the  cable  still  on  board,  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  vessel  being  placed  in  dry  dock  and  safety ; 
and  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  her  once  more  ready  for 
sea  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months. 

"  Steps  have  been  taken  to  recover  the  seventy  miles  which 
were  'jetsomed/  and  Mr.  Henley's  steamer  the  Caroline  will 
leave  Plymouth  with  that  object  as  soon  as  the  violence  of  the 
gales  shall  have  somewhat  abated." 

With  regard  to  the  sailing  of  the  Tweed,  it  was 
resolved,  on  mature  consideration,  to  pay  a  specified  rate 
of  demurrage  on  that  vessel,  and  detain  her  until  her 
sister  ship  should  be  ready  ;  rather  than  start  her  singly, 
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and  thua  cause  a  double  expedition  in  the  Gulf.  The 
Secretary  of  State  approved  this  decision,  and  notified 
the  circurastances  to  the  Bombay  Government  on  the 
29th  of  April. 

Eventually  the  Calcutta,  refitted  and  repaired,  left 
Plymouth  vvith  her  charge  on  the  27th  June,  and  threc 
days  later  the  Tweed  left  Gravesend.  Colonel  Goldsmid 
and  Major  Champain  had  both  been  on  board  the  former 
a  short  time  prior  to  departure ;  and  Mr.  Webb,  on 
parting  Company  from  her  four  miles  south  of  the 
Eddystone,  reported  she  had  "  a  fair  wind,  all  hands  on 
board,  and  the  steam  launch  *  safely  stowed."  The 
shipping  surveyor  to  the  India  Office  wrote,  moreover, 
of  the  Tweed,  from  the  scenc  of  her  weighing  anchor, 
that  she  had  "just  left  in  fine  trim,  in  tow  of  tvvo 
steamers." 

The  Calcutta  and  Tweed,  indeed,  madc  on  this 
occasion  a  successful  start,  and  the  reinainder  of  their 
voyage  may  be  considered  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  accordance  with  these  fair  auspices.  But  the  whole 
expedition  was  not  equally  bright  and  felicitous.  The 
serious  injury  done  to  the  Calcutta  was  but  the  pre- 
cursor  of  another  fatal  and  unlooked-for  incident. 
Major  Champain,  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  and  the  directing 
staff  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  cable  ships  over- 
land,  and  had  left  Suez  for  Bombay  in  the  P.  and  O. 
Compaoy's  steamer  Camatic.  On  the  I7th  September 
Colonel  Goldsmid  received  the  following  telegram  from 
Major  Champain,  dated  the  day  before  at  Suez  : — 

"  Camatic  utterly  wrecked  ;  all  telegraph  party  saved ;  all 
mails  and  baggage  lost." 


1  A    purchase  sanctioned  for  auxiliary  duties  connected  with  the  Gulf 
cable  and  cr>a»t  line. 
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So  indeed  it  was  ;  and  the  case  must  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  many  rcaders  of  these  pages.  The  vessel 
had  left  Suez  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  12th  of 
September.  On  Monday  morning,  at  one  o'clock,  ehe 
Struck  on  a  coral  reef  off  Shadwan  island  and  remained 
bumping  tili  daylight.  Fruitless  endeavours  were  made 
during  the  day  to  extricate  her :  and  on  Monday  night 
it  was  understood  that  passengers  and  mails  would  be 
landed  on  the  island,  which  was  distant  about  five  miles. 
During  the  night  water  was  reported  in  the  engine- 
room,  and  passengers  were  ordered  on  the  forecastle. 
Tuesday,  the  vessel,  by  parting  midships,  or  sinking 
with  the  coral  reef  beneath  her,  went  down  with  a 
crash,  and  the  consequences  may  be  imagined.  The 
visible  reef  was  reached  by  any  means  available,  but 
not  less  than  twenty-eight  souls,  fourteen  Europeans  and 
fourteen  natives,  perished.  Eventually  the  survivors, 
after  much  endurance,  were  landed  on  Shadwan,  where 
their  position  might  häve  become  more  than  precarious, 
had  they  not  been  rescued  by  the  steamer  Sumatra  on 
her  way  from  Bombay  to  Suez.  Major  Champains  con- 
duct  at  this  trying  time  was  just  what  might  have  been 
expected  of  him.  He  was  not  only  ready  and  eager  to 
assist,  but  strong  and  capable  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 
A  sound  adviser,  a  smart  executive,  a  cheering  comrade, 
his  active  usefulness  amid  the  sufferers  from  the  wreck 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  could  bear 
personal  testimony  to  its  exercise.  And  he  himself  has 
given  ready  witness  to  the  noble  excrtions  of  the  chief 
officer  and  others  of  his  companions,  whose  names  do 
not  need  this  humble  chronicle  to  make  them  eminent 

After  taking  to  Suez  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the 
Carnatic  rescued  from  the  reef,  the  Sumatra  returned 
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to  Bombay ;  and  Major  Champain,  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,1 
and  the  other  uiembers  of  the  Gulf  expedition,  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  resume  their  outward 
voyage.  Bombay  was  reached  by  them  in  safety  on 
the  Ist  October;  and  they  found  there  in  harbour  both 
the  Tweed  and  Calcntta,  which  had  arrived  on  the 
same  day,  the  2 Ist  September,  after  making  excellent 
passages. 

As  regards  time,  only  one  week  had  been  lost  by 
the  accident  of  the  wreck ;  but  in  other  respects  more 
serious  damage  had  ensued.  The  telegraph  officers  had 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  wires  at  Suez  to  procure 
from  London  essential  instruments  and  papers,  as  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  luggage  had  been  saved.  They  were, 
however,  enabled  to  leave  Bombay  on  the  19th  October, 
or  in  less  than  three  weeks  after  arrival  there.  Major 
Champain,  with  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  and  staff,  started  at 
9  a.m.  on  board  the  Dacca  steamship  of  the  British 
India  Company,  having  in  tow  the  Tweed  and  her  share 
of  cable.  To  tow  the  Calcutta,  similarly  freighted,  the 
Earl  Canning  was  engaged,  and  had  taken  precedence 
by  three  hours.  The  first  of  the  steamers  mentioned 
was  of  1,700  tons  and  350  horse-power,  and  had  been 
chartered  to  tow  first  the  Tweed  to  Jask,  and  then  the 
vessel  actually  paying  out  cable.  The  second  was  of 
150  horse-power  only,  but  this  provision  was  held 
sufficient  to  tow  the  Calcutta  to  Lingah,  within  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  besides  which  duty  she 
had  only  to  render  general  assistance  to  the  ships  on 
their  retuvn.  We  give  Major  Champain's  own  account 
of  the  Operations : — 


1  This  gentleman  met  with  a  severe  fracture  on  the  occasion  of  the  wreck. 
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"  Early  on  the  25th,  the  Tweed,  in  tow  of  the  Dacca,  reached 
Jask.  The  Earl  Canning  and  Calcutta  passed  the  next  day  on 
their  way  to  Lingah,  the  port  nearest  to  the  spot  where  the 
Tweed's  stock  of  cable  would  be  expended.  The  Amberwitch, 
fr  im  Karächi,  with  Lieutenant  Stiffe,  Mr.  Hirz,  and  a  staff  of 
signallers  from  the  Persian  Gulf  telegraph  establishment  to 
assist  in  the  Operations,  ancliored  close  to  our  ships  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th.  The  Amberunfeh  towed  up  from  Karächi 
a  steam  bärge   for  laying  the   shore   ends,    and  for  tranship- 


ment  of  Stores  and  other  service.  The  Jask  telegraph  office  is 
built  on  a  tongue  of  land  stretching  out  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  to  sea,  and  is  about  500  yards  from  the  spot  selected 
for  landing  the  shore  end.  A  trench  had  been  dng,  aecording  to 
Instructions  previously  given,  from  the  office  to  the  eea-shore,  in 
readiuess  to  reeeive  the  end  of  our  cable. 

"  The  Tweed  ueing  anchored  as  near  the  land  aB  her  draught 
of  water  would  permit,  the  steam  bärge  was  brought  alongside 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  sufficient  shore  end  was  coiledon 
board  to  reach  from  the  ship  to  the  beach  and  from  the  beach  to 
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tbe  office,  altogether  about  1,000  yards.  The  bärge  then  steamed 
direct  to  the  landing-place,  paying  out  cable  as  she  proceeded. 
A  large  party  of  workmen  .  .  .  was  lent  by  Lieutenant  Morgan, 
R.E.  to  drag  the  end  of  the  cable  from  the  bärge,  and  to  lay  it 
in  the  trench,  so  that  by  about  3  P.M.  the  cable  ship  Tweed 
was  in  direct  communication  with  the  Jask  office. 

"  In  the  nieantime  Lieutenant  Stifte  had  started  in  the  Amber- 
vritch,  and  laid  down  two  buoys  to  mark  the  direction  which 
Captain  Day  of  the  Dacca  was  to  follow.  The  Amberwitch 
had  then  gone  out  to  a  point  about  thirty  miles  along  our  course, 
where  delicate  steering  was  requived  in  order  to  avoid  overlaying 
the  old  cable,  and  was  to  burn  blue  lights  so  soon  as  the  paying- 
out  ships  hove  in  sighk  At  5  p.m.  on  the  27th  October,  the 
Dacca  with  the  Tweed  in  tow  left  Jask,  and  steered  the  course 
laid  down  by  Lieutenant  Stifte,  the  Tweed  paying  out  her 
cable  smoothly  and  well  at  from  three  to  four  knots  per  hour. 
Nothing  could  have  worked  better  than  the  machinery  employed, 
and  the  uncoiling  apparatus  answered  admirably. 

"  Very  great  credit  for  these  arrangeraents  is  due  to  Mr.  F.  C. 
"Webb,  who  was  Mr.  Clark's  assistant  from  the  coinmencement  of 
the  cable  manufacture  in  the  summer  of  1868  until  a  few  days 
before  we  left  England  in  September  1869,  when  he  unfor- 
tunately  found  himself  unable  to  accompany  the  expedition. 
His  place  has  been  well  filled  by  Mr.  Preece,  who,  under  Mr. 
Clark's  direction,  superintended  the  fitting  of  the  machinery,  and 
most  ably  carried  on  Mr.  Webb  s  designs.  About  10  p.m.  we 
distinguished  the  lights  of  the  Amberwitch,  and,  five  miles 
further  on,  those  of  a  little  steam  cutter  which  had  been  sent 
forward  to  act  as  a  second  beacon.  Lieutenant  Stifte  then  boarded 
the  Dacca  and  assisted  Captain  Day  in  towing  our  paying-out 
vessel,  the  Tweed,  on  her  proper  course.  The  weather,  for- 
tunately,  was  calm :  the  cable  came  up  from  the  tanks  easily 
and  well ;  the  machinery  worked  faultlessly,  and  we  found  it 
practicable  to  let  the  cable  run  out  at  a  pace  which  at  one  time 
was  nearly  seven  knots  per  hour.  At  11  p.m.  Friday  the  29th, 
we  had  completed  the  Tweeds  section  of  240£  miles,  which 
brought  us  to  a  point  nearly  south  of  Gais  Island.    After  seal- 
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ing  and  buoying  the  end  we  started  for  our  rendezvouz  at  Lingah, 
which  we  reached  at  8  the  following  morning. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  occupied  in  removing  staff, 
bag<jage,  and  apparatus  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Calcutta.  ... 
Before  sunset  the  Earl  Canning  left  for  Bombay  with  the  empty 
Tweed,  while  Lieut.  Stiffe  in  the  Amberwitch  pushed  on  in 
advance  for  our  buoy  off  Gais. 

"  Next  morning,  the  31st,  the  CalciUta  and  Dacca  left  Lingah, 
and  reached  the  buoy,  with  the  Amberwitch  alongside,  about 
4  p.m.  Lieut.  Stiffe  had  picked  up  the  cable  end,  and,  passing 
to  him  the  end  of  that  on  board  the  Calcutta,  we  steamed  slowly 
off,  paying  out  cable  in  the  direction  of  Bushahr  and  leaving 
Lieut.  Stiffe  to  complete  the  Joint,  and  catch  us  up  during  the 
night.  By  1  am.  of  Monday,  the  Ist  November,  he  was  again 
on  board  the  Dacca  ;  and  all  went  well  until  we  had  paid  out 
300  miles  from  Jask. 

"  Here  for  a  tiine  our  good  fortune  deserted  us.  At  9  p.m.  a 
terrific  squall  from  the  north- west  caught  us  unprepared,  and 
brought  up  the  Dacca  and  Calcutta  as  if  they  had  run  dead  on 
to  a  wall.  For  a  few  minutes  confusion  prevailed.  The  awnings 
and  windsails  were  flapping  about.  The  vessels  began  to  go 
astern,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  a  heavy  sea  got  up  was 
amazing.  Finding  that  our  cable  was  being  paid  out  to  leeward 
of  our  course,  and  knowing  that  we  had  none  to  spare,  we  at 
last  reluctantly  deeided  to  cut  and  buoy,  which  was  safely  done 
when  the  tempest  was  at  its  highest.  By  this  time,  the  Dacca, 
which,  happily  for  us,  proved  herseif  a  magnificently  powerful 
vessel,  had  got  up  niore  steam ;  and  our  hawsers  holding,  she 
sueeeeded  in  bringing  our  heads  to  the  wind,  and  steered 
for  the  lee  of  the  Persian  shore.  The  steam  bärge  which  had 
been  towing  alongside  the  Dacca  cut  herseif  adrift,  and  great 
fears  were  entertained  for  her  safety  and  that  of  her  crew. 
Marvellous  to  relate,  she  was  able  to  keep  her  head  to  sea, 
and  though  nearly  swamped  was  picked  up  next  morning  by 
the  Amberwitch.  The  little  steam  cutter  was  less  lucky  : 
her  painter,  while  being  passed  astern  the  Amberwitch,  was 
fouled  by  the  vessel's   propelier,    and   the   boat  capsized  and 

8  B 
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had  to  be   cut  adrift.     Happily  the  three  men  on  board  were 
all  saved. 

"  By  3  a.m.  of  the  2nd  November,  the  gale  had  subsided,  and 
by  6,  the  sea  calming  as  suddenly  as  it  rose,  was  nearly  smooth. 
We  returned  to  our  buoy,  and  the  Operation  of  splicing  was 
again  carried  out  on  board  the  Ambenvitch.  Leaving  her  to  com- 
plete  her  task,  we  once  more  commenced  paying  out  in  the 
direction  of  Bushahr.  At  4  p.m.  we  encountered  a  second 
violent  gale,  almost  as  violent  as  that  of  the  previous  night. 
For  this  we  were,  however,  prepared,  and  the  Dacca,  with  füll 
steam  up,  succeeded  in  towing  our  huge  ship  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  wind,  at  from  one  to  two  knots  an  hour. 

"  A  more  awful  thunderstorm  than  that  through  which  we 
passed  can  scarcely  be  pictured.  The  lightuing  Struck  our 
vessel,  but  did  no  damage  ;  and  by  7  or  8  p.m.  the  immediate  fury 
of  the  tempest  was  over.  The  wind,  however,  continued  exces- 
sively  high,  and  at  9  oclock  a  third  squall,  less  violent  than 
its  predecessors,  prevented  the  waves  subsidiug  for  many  hours. 
The  pitching  of  the  Calcutta  of  course  brought  a  fearfully  heavy 
strain  to  bear  upon  our  cable,  and  our  anxiety  on  this  account 
during  the  gale  was  great.  Not  an  accideot  of  any  kind  occurred. 
Had  our  hawsers  parted,  or  had  we  been  in  to w  of  a  less  powerf ul 
ship  than  the  Dacca,  the  loss  of  cable  and  loss  of  time  would 
have  been  most  serious.  .  .  . 

"  Before  sunset  on  the  3rd  November  we  buoyed  the  end  of 
our  cable  off  Bushahr,  having  paid  out  490£  miles  since  starting 
from  Jask,  and  leaving  about  twelve  miles  to  Bushahr  to  be  covered 
by  shore  end  and  tapers.  The  Ambenvitch  with  the  steam 
bärge  came  up  to  our  anchorage  soon  after  dark,  and  the  next 
three  days  we  were  busily  engaged  submerging  the  shore  end, 
which  had  to  be  carefully  laid  clear  of  the  original  line-" 

"On  the  evening  of  the  6th  November,"  adds  the 
writer,  naturally  pleased  at  so  successful  a  result  of 
anxious  labour,  "  everything  was  complete,  and  Bushahr 
in  füll  communication  with  Jask  by  the  new  as  well  as 
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by  the  old  cable.1  We  left  Bushahr  for  Bombay  at  lialf- 
past  10  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  7th  instant." 

To  this  detailed  narrative  of  Operations  was  added 
a  favourable  report  of  the  Indiarubber  cable,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  gave  the  most  won- 
derful  insulation,  and  had  been  laid  without  the  smallest 
indication  of  a  fault. 

Acknowledginent  was  made,  in  conclusion,  of  the  Ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  officers  connected  with  the  cable 
expedition.  Mr.  Latimer  Clark's  widely  recognized 
energy  and  abilities  had  been  evidenced  by  the  success 
that  had  attended  Ins  plans  ;  and  his  very  cordial  Co- 
operation with  the  Assistant  Director  was  in  like  manner 
prominently  noticed.     Mr.  George  Preece  and  Mr.  Her- 

I  Telegraphic  reports  of  this  important  but  little-noised  Operation  were 
received  in  England.  On  the  27 th  a  telegram  froni  Tehran  announced  that 
the  Cakutta,  Amberwitch,  and  other  vessels,  had  reached  Jask  the  day 
previous,  and  that  the  Operation  of  paying  out  cable  would  commence  on  the 
day  following.  It  added,  "  Cable  perfect :  weather  magnificent :  all  in  good 
health."     Other  telegrams  may  be  recorded  agreeably  to  dates  : — 

"  Odober  28  ;  2.5  p.m. — Tweed  off  Masandatn  Thureday  morning,  9  :  sixty- 
seven  miles  cable  submerged  :  tests  perfect  :  all  well. 

"  Odober  29  ;  9  a.m.— Tweed  off  Tümb  Island  :  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  cable  payed  out :  all  well. 

"Same  date — Friday,  midnight. — Off  Gais  Island.  First  half  of  cable 
laid  and  buoyed.  Tests  perfect.  Commence  second  half  on  Monday.  Tweed 
leaves  for  Bombay  immediately.     All  welL 

"Odober  31;  6.30  p.m.— Just  spliced  to  firet  section,  and  paying  out 
towards  Bushahr. 

"  November  1,  Noon. — Three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  cable  submerged  : 
tests  excellent :  all  well. 

"November  12;  5  p.m. — Three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  submerged 
9  last  night.  Storm  necessitated  cutting  and  buoying.  All  well.  Cable 
uninjured. 

"  Same  daU,  3  p.m. — Spliced  at  2  ;  at  4  encountered  a  heavy  gale  ;  now 
slightly  moderated  :  four  hundred  miles  payed  out.     All  well. 

II  November  3  ;  4  p.m. — Off  Bushahr  ;  main  cable  coxnpleted  :  shore  end 
to-morrow.    Tests  perfect. 

"  November  6  ;  10  p.m. — Cable  complete  and  perfect  throughout.  Tests 
excellent.     Dacca  and  Calcntta  leave  for  Bombay  to-morrow." 

B   B    2 
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bert  Taylor,  of  Mr.  Clark 's  staff,  Lad  also  rendered  good 
service,  the  first  by  his  foresigbt  and  admirable  manage- 
ment,  the  second  by  bis  care  and  attention  to  testing. 

The  skill  and  activity  of  Lieutenant  Stiffe,  I.N.,  had 
been  conspicuous  throughout :  the  greatest  credit  was  due 
to  bim  for  the  course  laid  down,  and  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  cable  cnds  were  picked  up,  and 
joints  made  on  board  the  Amberuntch.  Captains  Day 
of  the  Dacca,  Tolputt  of  the  Earl  Canning,  Stuart  of  the 
Tweed,  and  Maxwell  of  the  Calcutta,  had  rendered  willing 
aid  on  all  occasions  ;  and  Mr.  Hirz,  electrician,  Mr.  Mance 
and  Captain  Gabler,  superintendents,  and  Mr.  Possman, 
together  with  the  staff  of  signallers  engaged,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Melhuish,  a  volunteer  from  the  Indian  telegraphs, 
and  Mr.  Aspmull,  the  secretary  and  aecountant,  had  all 
merited  favourable  mention. 

To  Captain  Robinson,  Superintendent  of  Bombay- 
Marine,  Major  Champain  expressed  his  sense  of  Obligation 
for  "  ready  and  zealous  aid  rendered  from  first  to  last  by 
himself  and  the  department  under  his  control." 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  second  wire  of  the 
land-line  in  Persia  had  been  more  or  less  completed  in 
June  1867.  To  strengthen  the  Communications  in  that 
country,  and  meet  the  probable  increase  of  traffic  from 
the  Russian  siele,  a  third  wire  was  then  further  projeeted, 
extending  from  Tehran  to  Bushahr,  but  the  proposal 
remained  for  some  time  under  consideration.  The  land- 
line  from  Gwädar  to  Jask  had  been  completed  on  the 
15th  August,  1869,  or  from  two  to  three  mojiths  before 
the  cable  was  laid  ;  and  the  successful  aecomplishment  of 
the  latest  Operation  supplied  a  double  line  of  commu- 
nication  for  the  whole  way  between  Karächi  to  Bushahr  ; 
from  which  port  to  London,  and  vice  versd,  were  two 
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grand  alternative  lines,  one  viä  Tehran  and  ßussia,  the 
other  viel  Baghdad  and  Constantinople. 

Little  has  been  said  of  the  Makran  coast  land-lines. 
Yet  their  construetion  was  a  matter  involving  mental 
anxiety  and  powers  of  Organization,  with  physical  labour 
and  endurance  of  no  common  kind.  To  Mr.  H.  Isaac 
Walton  and  Ins  able  and  energetic  assistants  belongs  the 
main  credit  of  carrying  out  the  line  from  Karächi  to 
Gwädar,  under  the  protective  arrangements  made  with 
the  local  chiefs  in  1861-62  by  Major  Goldsmid,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Indian  Government.1  This  work  was 
commenced  in  1862,  and  continued,  under  extraordinary 
physical  and  political  difficulties,  until  completion  in 
May  1863.  One  great  feature  in  the  line  is  the  passage 
of  the  wires  over  the  Malan  cliff,  regarding  which  sec- 
tion,  Colonel  Stewart  thought  it  might  be  advisable  to 
resort  to  a  short  sea  cable,  but  which  Mr.  Walton  re- 
solved  to  surmount  by  a  long  and  bold  span.  This  plan 
had  already  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Kyland,  who  aecom- 
panied  Major  Goldsmid,  but  the  latter  officer  had  inclined 
to  the  submarine  alternative.2  Mr.  Walton  has  described 
this  and  other  parts  of  Ins  laborious  task  in  official  and 
non-officialform.  We  quote  from  a  letter  already  printed, 
but  which  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  some  readers 
of  these  pages  : — 

"  Tou  can  imagine  the  work  it  has  been,  getting  tons  of  iron 
posts  and  wire  up  the  Malan,  over  2,000  raeasured  feet  in  height 

1  See  Part  II.  Chapter  XII. 

1  "  One  mode  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  run  a  short  sub- 
marine line  from  the  Hab  hill  to  Pitok,  on  the  easterly  sea  point  of  Malan, 
a  distance  of  about  fifteen  mUes.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ryland  has  been  Struck  with  the 
flatness  of  the  top  of  Malan  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  too  high,  and  little  acces- 
sible  for  conimunication  with  a  line  of  wire  on  the  beach  below."  (Major 
Goldsmid's  Report  on  his  Mission  to  Makran,  printed  by  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, 18f>2,  pa^e  8.) 
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.  .  I  found  a  Valley  called  the  Shum  .  .  my  best  route,  bearing 
in  nriiul  my  settled  deternrination  to  span  the  eastem  face.  Over 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  most  difticult  hüls  between  the  Shum  Valley 
and  Malan  Bay,  the  line  runs  along  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
precipiee.  The  exact  height  of  the  drop  here  is  1,620  feet,  and 
it  is  taken  over  the  level  piain  at  the  top,  to  the  back  of  the 
Khor  Bat  Valley.  Up  the  rock  at  this  point  1  cut  a  road,  over 
which  material  was  brought  by  manual  labour — no  easy  Job, 
considering  each  post  weighs  over  2  cwt,  and  each  mile  of 
double  wire  12  cwt.  at  least.  Then — down  the  Khor  Bat  valley 
and  along  the  seaside  to  Manhaji,  which  is  spanned  by  masts 
close  toits  mouth.  Thence  in  a  north-west  direction,  in  order  to 
cross  the  Gorhad  at  a  narrow  place  five  miles  inland,  and  keep- 
ing  the  line  about  that  distance  from  the  sea,  and  to  the  north 
of  your  route,  we  strike  down  the  isthmus  into  Orniara  on  the 
western  side,  in  order  to  avoid  the  drift  sand-hills.  .  .  ." 

After  continuiiig  a  description  of  the  line  up  to 
Gwädar,  Mr.  Walton  adda  : — 

"I  need  not  teil  you  of  the  physical  difficulties  of  the 
country  we  have  come  through.  The  want  of  water  in  many 
places  has  driven  us  to  endure  great  hardships.  A  body  of 
25  Europeans,  and  600  natives  passing  through  this  utterly 
barren  country,  must  expect  to  nieet  with  very  great  difficulties. 
Often  I  have  been  obliged  to  prohibit  ablutions  of  any  kind,  aud 
to  place  guards,  with  drawu  swords,  over  dirty  puddles  .  .  . 
From  Karächi  the  double  line  is  conipleted,  and  working  to 
Shor  Kandi,  and  from  Pasni  to  the  Karwat  Pass ;  it  will  be 
entirely  finished  by  the  end  of  this  month.  Both  Europeans  and 
natives  have  throughout  behaved  excellently,  and  by  enforcing 
the  strictest  discipline,  I  have  now  noarly  got  through  the  en- 
terprise  without  a  grumble.  Of  course,  all  had  to  be  fed  from 
Karächi ;  and  the  posts  being  all  of  iron,  brought  from  England, 
were  distributed  eighteen  to  the  mile,  and  required  many  cameis, 
which  were  likewise  almost  entirely  supplied  with  provender 
from  Karächi.      We  are  all  exhausted,  and  glad  our  labours  are 
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near  an  end,  as  tlie  hot  weather  Las  again  set  in,  and  niany 
deaths  are  occurring  among  tlie  natives  .  .  ."  l 

Six  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  froin  tlie  completion 
of  tlie  line  along  the  Makran  coast,  from  Karächi  to 
Gvvädar,  when  a  second  line  was  commenced  in  Pro- 
longation to  the  westward,  the  terminus  of  which  was 
Jask.     Its  length  was  estiraated  at  329  J  miles. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  Superintendent,  on  whom  devolved 
the  main  labour  of  personal  and  detailed  supervision, 
performed  his  task  with  zeal  and  ability.  The  country 
to  be  traversed  was,  according  to  his  report,  in  parts 
composed  of  high  and  irregulär  hüls,  rivers  which  as  a 
rule  were  not  to  be  readily  spanned,  deleterious  saltpetre 
marshes,  and  impracticable  rocky  ground ;  and  on  this 
account  it  was  no  simple  matter  to  mark  out  a  suitable 
course.  The  work  of  construction,  however,  once  begun, 
the  first  115  miles  to  Charbar,  the  single  intervening 
Station  on  the  road  from  Gwädar  to  Jask,  were  covered 
in  twenty-six  days,  despite  of  thirty  miles  of  rocky 
ground  and  ten  of  puzzling  hüls.  The  remainder  of 
the  distance,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  way, 
presented  much  level  ground,  but  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  marsh  and  saltpetre  forced  the  working  par- 
ties  towards  harder  soil,  rock,  and  low  hüls.  In  some 
cases  it  became  imperative  to  blast  holes  and  buüd  up 
the  Standards  in  masonry.2  "  The  weather,"  wrote  Mr. 
Walker,  "  had  become  intensely  hot,  frequently  ranging 
as  high  as  156°  on  the  work  and  128°  under  canvas, 

1  Vide  Proceedings  Royal  Geographical  Society,  May  11,  1863,  page  117 : 
extract  of  letter  dated  Gwädar,  April  5,  1868,  from  Mr.  Walton  to  Major 
Goldsmid. 

9  The  total  of  working  days  is  given  at  69,  and  shows  a  mean  of  4  miles 
1359  yards  per  day  ;  of  which  the  maximum  was  10  miles  1060  yards,  and 
the  minimum  500  yards. 
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The  question  of  water  supply  for  400  men,  which  from 
the  first  was  of  great  raoment,  assumed  a  serious  and 
embarrassing  shape.      It  was   perplexing   to   move    od 
four   eamps    over  parts    where   water  was   only  to  be 
had  at  distances  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  miles  : 
whilst  we  could  work  at  the  most  in  the  hard  ground 
four  miles  per  day."     Delays  in  progress  were-  raainly 
ascribed  to  the  great  mortality  which  occurred  among 
the   contractor's   cameis,    and    the   want   of   others    to 
replace  them.     The  route   from  Charbar  to   Jask  was 
reported    strewn    with   the   dead    and   dying    animals 
engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the  telegraph  material, 
and   succumbing   to   the   fierce   heat.      One  gratifying 
circumstance   was    the    maintenance   of  good   relations 
with  the  natives,  notwithstanding  provocations  on  their 
part  in  the  way  of  exactions  and  general  troublesome- 
ness.     Mr.  Walker,  in  concluding  his  report,  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  construction  staff,  and  especially 
Messrs.  Possman,  Scroggie,  and  Stranack,  from  whom 
he  received  zealous  and  efficient  assistance.1 

When  Major  Champain  reached  Paris  on  his  way  to 
Bombay,  and  not  a  month  before  the  sad  accident  which 
befeil  the  Carnatic  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  he  was  met 
there  by  Colonel  Goldsmid,  on  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  certain  continental  cities.  The  object  of  his  new  tour 
may  be  briefly  explained. 

1  Superintendent'*  Report,  No.  68  of  August  26,  1869,  to  the  Director 
Makran  Coast  and  Submarine  Telegraph  ;  copy  enclosed  in  the  Director*! 
Report  to  Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay,  No.  802  of  the  3 Ist  idem.  It 
was  recommended  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  British  Government 
that  "  all  who  worked  between  Gwädar  and  Jask  should  receive  one  month's 
pay,  and  those  engaged  between  Gwädar  and  Charbar  half  a  month  s,  as 
gratuity,"  and  the  Bombay  Government  forwarded  it,  with  their  strong  Sup- 
port, to  the  Government  of  India ;  but  for  reasons  assigned  the  Govemor- 
General  in  Council  was  unable  to  accede  to  the  recommendation. 
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While  in  Bombay  at  the  commencement  of  1859,  the 
complaints  of  the  mereantile  Community,  and  his  own 
obscrvations  on  the  irregularity,  delays,  and  inaccura- 
eies  still  occurring  in  Anglo-Indian  correspondence,  had 
induced  the  Chief  Director  to  move  his  representative  at 
home  formally  to  address  the  States  concerned,  parties 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Vienna;  and  the 
latter  officer  had  proceeded  upon  this  Information,  to 
repeat  a  remonstrance  which  he  had  already  put 
forward  in  a  similar  sense  on  his  own  responsibility. 
After  some  interchange  of  letters,  the  Director  of  the 
telegraph  office  at  Berne,  who  had  been  nominated 
at  the  Vienna  Conference  a  kind  of  general  referee  or 
secretary  in  such  matters,  took  action  upon  Major 
Champain's  appeal,  in  a  suitable  manner;  but  Colonel 
Goldsmid,  on  revisiting  Constantinople  later  in  the  year, 
finding  the  complaints  of  the  Indian  public  more  urgent 
than  before,  submitted  a  new  memorandum  on  the 
subject  to  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  the  Porte. 

Later  again,  or  in  July  1869,  the  Berne  office  supplied 
fuller  Information  on  the  proceedings  taken.  Seventeen 
administrations  had  been  addressed  by  circular,  of  whom 
only  three,  namely,  Roumania,  Persia,  and  Servia,  had 
failed  to  send  replies.  Of  the  fourteen  Communications 
received,  those  of  Russia,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  Turkey,  alone  require  present  notice. 

Russia,  while  declaring  that  the  necessäry  measures 
had  been  taken  to  remedy,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
specified  irregularities,  brought  to  mind  that  "  the  con- 
struction  on  Russian  territory  of  a  special  line  with  two 
wires,  solely  intended  for  Indian  correspondence,"  was 
being  successfully  carried  out. 

France,    Switzerland,    Austria,    and    Turkey,    made 
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mention  of  the  arrangements  concluded  on  the  22nd 
July,  1868,  in  Vienna,  for  the  establishnient  of  direct 
communieation  between  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Con- 
stantinople,  and  India :  the  first  to  certify  that  they 
had  executed  all  the  engagements  accepted  by  them  on 
tliis  behalf;  and  Turkey  to  announce  that  her  con- 
templated  lines  were  in  course  of  construction  and 
would  be  shortly  complcted. 

Turkey,  moreover,  in  asserting  the  reforms  she  had 
effected  in  her  telegraph  Service,  threw  the  blame  of 
the  defects  complained  of  in  many  instances  on  other 
administrations  than  her  own. 

Austria  notified  that  a  Conference  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian,  Servian,  and  Ottoman  administra- 
tions was  about  assembling  at  Semlin  "  to  open  an  inquiry 
into  the  progress  of  Indo-European  telegraphic  corre- 
spondence,  and  regulate  the  Service  on  the  international 
line  in  the  countries  represented  at  the  Conference." 

Finally,  Italy,  noting  the  care  with  which  she  had 
established  and  organized  her  international  lines,  stated 
that  "  negotiations  had  been  entered  upon  between  the 
Italian,  Turkish,  and  French  Governments,  to  devote  to 
the  Indo-European  service  a  special  wire  throughout  the 
three  States." l 

On  the  13th  August,  Colonel  Golclsmid  left  London, 
on  a  short  and  somewhat  rapid  tour,  to  bring  personal 
inquiry  and  personal  effort  to  bear  upon  the  whole 
question.  A  year  had  passed  since  the  Vienna  Conference, 
and  there  had  been  ample  time  afforded  for  the  promised 
ameliorations  of  the  service.     He  visited  Brüssels,  the 

1  Letter  and  Enclosure  from  Chief  Director  Government  Indo-European 
telegraph,  No.  287  of  September  6,  1869,  to  ünder  Secretary  of  State  for 
India. 
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Hague,  and  Frankfort-ou-the-Maine,  conferring  .at  each 
place  with  the  director  of  the  telegraph  administration 
as  to  the  course  taken  by  Indian  telegrams  through  their 
respective  lines.  Frorn  Frankfort  he  wcnt  on  to  Berne, 
the  seat  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Telegraph  Congress, 
where  he  niet  with  M.  Curchod,  the  intelligent  Director; 
and  tlience  passed  on  to  Florence,  where  the  Italian 
Director-General  showed  him  the  draft  Convention  re- 
sulting  from  the  negotiations  above  mentioned,  and  to 
which  his  Government  was  a  party.  From  Florence  he 
returned  viel  Paris  to  London,  conferring  with  the  French 
Inspeetor-General  of  telegraphs  ;  and  communicating  on 
the  subjeet  with  Lord  Lyons,  as  he  had  done  with 
Mr.  Lumley  at  Brüssels,  Mr.  Bonar  at  Berne,  and  Mr. 
Herries  at  Florence.  He  embodied  in  his  report  a 
record  of  his  opinion  that  the  "  lines,  though  working 
more  steadily  than  heretofore,  were  not  fulfilling  the 
reasonable  expeetations  of  her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Indian  public  ; "  and  added,  "  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
an  old  story/'  a  summary  of  the  matter,  an  extract  from 
which  will  throw  a  light  on  the  position,  diplomatically 
considered. 


"Where  our  Indian  telegraphic  correspondence  mainly  fails 
is  in  the  irregulär  means  of  intercomiiiunication  existing  for 
England  and  Western  Europe  with  the  cable  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  To  and  from  this  cable  are 
two  prineipal  connecting  lines,  which  for  mere  distinetion  may 
be  called  the  '  Eusso-Persian '  and  'Indo-Ottoinan;'  one  through 
Constantinople  and  Turkey  in  Asia  to  the  Station  at  Fäo ; 
one  through  Russia  and  Persia  to  the  Station  at  Bushahr.  The 
opening  of  a  second  route  by  a  private  Company  under  conces- 
sions  from  the  Bussian  and  Prussian  Governmeuts  promises 
success,  but  it  is  still  important  to  improve  the  communicatiou 
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through  Turkey  by  all  available  means.  Independently  of  the 
unaniinously  expressed  desire  of  the  States,  parties  to  the  Vienna 
Convention,  to  aid  her  Majesty's  Government  in  this  respect, 
France  has  signed  a  separate  Convention  with  Austria,  Switzer- 
land,  Servia,  and  Turkey ;  and  is  now  negotiating  a  second  with 
Italy  and  Turkey  for  the  same  specific  objeet.  The  first  of  these 
Conventions  was  to  have  had  effect  from  October  last,  but  the 
Turkish  Administration  does  not  appear  to  have  yet  completed 
its  part  of  the  intanded  programme.  Tlie  second  is  to  have 
effect  from  the  Ist  May  next.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will 
not  then  be  a  like  failure  of  fulfilinent  by  one  contracting  party. 
Meanwhile  our  best  line  of  communication  appears  to  be  through 
Belgium  or  Holland  to  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and  Constantinople." 

The  report  concludcd  with  a  proposal  to  address 
the  foreign  administrations  through  the  ordinary  diplo- 
matic  Channels : 

"  In  the  Vienna  Convention  were  laid  down  eight  routes 
for  Indo-European  niessages.  Of  these  five  passed  through 
Western  Europe  and  the  '  Indo-Ottomau '  lines;  three  through 
Russia,  Persia,  and  the  '  Kusso-Persiau '  lines.  The  States 
directly  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  messages  passing 
between  England  and  India  by  these  eight  routes,  are — France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia  (coniprisiug  northern  Germany), 
Kussia,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 

"  Eussia  alone  is  unconcerned  in  any  traffic  by  the  '  Indo- 
Ottoman,  lines.  As  a  rule,  she  would  reeeive  telegrams 
through  Persia  only."  l 

It  was  submitted  that  her  Majesty's  representatives 
at  the  courts  here  mentioned  be  made  aequainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  order  that,  should 
occasion  offer,  diplomatic  aid  be  afforded  in  certain 
practica!  ways  indicated.  And  one  point  in  the  Chief 
Director  s  mind  seemed  to  merit  particular  attention  : 

1  Colonel  Goldsmid  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
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"  Mr.  Siemens  is  shortly  about  to  open  his  Russo-Persian 
line,  and  a  cable  is  to  be  laid  in  the  Red  Sea.  Unless  the 
Ottoman  Administration  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  its  Conven- 
tion, there  is  little  doubt  that  Indian  traffic  will  soon  flow  in 
another  direction  from  that  hitherto  unwillingly  but  neces- 
sarily  taken.  Such  results  will  at  all  events  not  have  been 
brought  about  by  any  action  on  the  part  of  her  Majestys 
Government,  whose  officers  have  ever  been  ready,  and  are  now 
ready,  to  lend  assistance  towards  perfecting  the  condition  of  the 
Ottoman  lines  of  telegraph  to  India." 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1869,  and  the  first  two 
months  of  1870,  were  fully  occupied  with  questions 
of  economy  and  finance.  Political  preliminaries  had 
been  well  nigb  exhausted ;  the  telegraph  posts  and 
wires  from  England  to  India  had  been  put  into  a 
regulär  system,  and  section  by  section  had  an  intel- 
ligible  Organization  through  two  distinct  lines  ranging 
from  London  to  Karächi :  as  regards  directing  agencies 
no  better  course  could  be  pursued  than  to  rest  awhile 
upon  oars  exercised  without  remission  for  some  five 
)rears.  The  great  object  now  in  view,  decrease 
of  expenditure,  was  to  be  attained  rather  in  watching 
the  progress  of  reforms  and  innovations  actually  in- 
troduced,  or  about  to  spring  into  existence,  than  in 
devising  new  ones.  Therefore  had  one  of  the  Chief 
Director's  first  proposals  been  the  abolition  of  his  own 
appointment,  and  that  his  Assistant  should  undertake 
the  whole  charge  single-handed.  The  proposal  was  to 
be  experimental  for  a  year,  during  which  period  the 
proposer  would  avail  himself  of  the  furlough  regu- 
lations  to  enjoy  xelaxation  from  official  work.  Three 
months  had  not  elapsed  of  this  leave  when  Colouel 
Goldsmid  was  nominated  to  the  charge  of  a  political 
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niission  of  twofold  character,  the  duration  of  which 
might  be  for  ycars ; l  and  at  Stockholm  in  September, 
while  en  route  for  Persia,  he  tendered  resignation  of 
his  telegraph  directorship.  But  there  was  another  rca- 
son  for  watching  progress  and  pausing  in  the  work 
of  active  reform.  The  Ked  Sea  cable  was  about  to 
open  traffic  in  Opposition  to  the  Turkish  lines  and 
recently  constructed  Indo-European  telegraph  of  the 
Messrs.  Siemens  ;  and  a  very  few  months  would  prove 
whether  competition  was  under  the  circumstances  pos- 
sible,  or  whether  those  writers  in  the  press  who  passed 
a  wholesale  condemnation  on  the  Government  measures 
were  true  prophets. 

It  were  an  invidious,  and  happily  a  needless  task 
to  repeat  the  many  Statements  so  freely  circulated  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Makran  coast 
lines,  and  the  replies  equally  ready  to  be  given,  but 
more  charily  published,  on  the  part  of  Government 
officers.  Allusion  is  made  espccially  to  the  period  of 
the  first  Promulgation  of  the  prospectus  of  the  British 
Indian  submarine  telegraph.  Time  has  now  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  Channels  through  which  Government 
was  endeavouring  to  "  force  telegraphic  communica- 
tion"  were  not  "as  difficult  as  the  world  can  produce ;" 
and  that  the  measures  which  have  resulted  in  the 
splendid  lines  now  existing  between  England  and 
India  were  not  by  any  means  apt  illustrations  of  a 
Virtual  trial  of  "  the  impossible,"  followed  by  "  matters- 

1  The  8ett1eraent  of  the  Tmco-Persian  frontier  question  was,  for  example, 
authoritatively  comnienced,  it  is  believed,  by  H.M.  Government,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  Russia,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  As  regards  the  actual 
demarcation  of  a  boundary  line,  such  may  not  yet  have  been  carried  out 
or  accepted  by  the  litigating  Powers  ;  but  the  lubours  of  the  mixed  Com- 
mission  have  certainly  produced  admirable  maps  of  the  disputed  territory. 
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of-course  failure."  Yet  this  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
charges  brought  against  those  who  sanctioned  both  labour 
and  expenditure  on  the  objects  we  have  sought,  howevcr 
feebly,  to  express  in  the  present  volume.  For  the 
remainder,  reference  is  solicited  to  the  columns  of  the 
daily  papers  throughout  the  year  1869  and  11p  to  March 
1870,  when  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  of  Bombay  added 
their  own  personal  felicitations  to  the  congratulatory 
telegrams  with  which  the  chairinan  of  the  British 
India  Submarine  Company  was  greeted  on  the  success- 
ful  accomplishment  of  his  work.1 

There  are  two  points  in  these  attacks  upon  Govern- 
ment work  which  may  be  briefly  noticed.  In  so  doing 
all  intent  is  disclaimed  at  reviving  an  undesired  dis- 
cussion.  The  question  is  propounded  in  a  general,  rather 
than  particular  sense.  Firstly,  it  is  assuredly  an  illogical 
and  an  unsound  theory  to  maintain  that  Government 
is  fair  game  for  depreciation  and  invective  because  it  is 
more  commonly  pictured  in  a  collective  than  an  indi- 
vidual  form.  Some  one  person  or  some  two  or  three 
persons  must  be  responsible  and  should  be  held  respon- 
sible  for  certain  acts,  whether  they  be  shielded  with  the 
8egis  of  the  State,  or  open  to  criticism  and  censure  as 
an  immoral  play  or  a  street  obstruction.  With  ministers 
and  high  officials,  this  personal  responsibility  is  more 
or  less  acknowledged :  not   so,  however,  with  humbler 


1  The  few  strong  expressions  quoted  froin  the  public  press  in  this  para- 
graph  will  show  that  specific  instances  are  not  wanting  in  Illustration  of  the 
feeling  indicated  ;  though  these  are  mild  indeed  compared  with  some  of  the 
charges  adduced.  On  the  other  hand,  what  better  proof  of  impartial  action 
could  be  found  than  the  fact,  that  Government  publicly  congratulated  the 
Companies  on  those  submarine  telegraph  achievements  which  met  with  merited 
applause  and  honour  in  all  quarters  ;  while  sea-cables  were  laid  and  land- 
line  obstacles  trarmounted  by  their  own  oracers  in  comparative  silence? 
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workmen.  These  are  doomed  to  hear  patiently  their 
work  vilified  and  run  down,  because  they  have  neither 
the  Status  to  be  publicly  responsible,  nor  tbe  liberty 
of  speaking  as  they  would  wish  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
those  they  serve.  Surely,  if  Government  cannot  ap- 
prove  the  exercisc  of  greater  license  to  their  servants  — 
and  the  wisdom  of  this  course  is  in  no  way  impugned — 
it  is  but  just  th.at  those  who  publicly  attack  Govern- 
ment measures  and  know  the  men  who  recommend 
and  execute,  should  name  the  one  as  well  as  condemn 
the  other.  Fair  play  in  these  matters  is  not  only 
desirable  on  the  score  of  ordinary  morality,  but  to 
hasten  the  time  when  individual  work  and  individual 
efficiency  shall  be  tested  and  certified  in  every  depart- 
ment  of  Administration  :  when  the  question  of  cost 
shall  no  loncjer  be  the  ijravest  consideration  for 
parliamentary  commissions,  but  the  question  of  retum 
for  cost :  when  a  vague  desire  for  reduetion  of  salary 
shall  be  substituted  by  a  firm  exaetion  of  an  equivalent 
to  salary ;  in  fine,  when  abstract  ideas  about  Govern- 
ment offices  and  administration  shall  give  place  to 
definite  truths. 

Secondly,  no  reasoning  can  modify  the  application 
to  Government  of  the  code  of  honour  which  prevails 
between  man  and  man.  A  contractor  has  no  more 
right  to  saddle  the  State  with  an  iniquitous  money 
burthen  than  in  the  case  of  a  private  individual :  nor 
has  a  tradesman  any  more  moral  Warrant  to  seil  bad 
wares  to  bis  country  than  to  Ins  countrymen,  or  than 
a  Government  servant  has  to  submit  an  undue  claipri, 
because  it  can  be  compressed  within  the  literal  meaning 
of  a  regulation.  Upon  this  principle,  therefore,  does  it 
behove  the  officers  of  Government,  individually,  to   be 
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jealous  of  the  interests  as  of  the  honour  of  their  masters, 
and  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  protect  the  one  and  the 
other  to  the  utmost  of  their  limited  powers.  If  attacked 
in  print,  they  should  be  attacked  in  a  way  to  which  they 
can  readily  respond,  and  as  much  facility  is  due  to  the 
circulation  of  their  answers  as  to  the  charges  which 
have  rendered  those  responses  necessary. 

The  suinmary  of  work  performed  since  March  1870 
to  the  close  of  1873  will  be  an  appropriate  conclusion 
to  the  narrative  of  the  telegraph.1  The  Siemens'  line 
from  London  to  Tehran,  joining  the  Persian  line  at  the 
latter  city,  under  the  supervision  and  management  of 
British  officers,  as  far  as  Bushahr  where  it  meets  the 
British  Government  cable,  fairly  opened  on  the  3 Ist 
January,  1870.  The  Ked  Sea  cable  commenced  work 
on  the  26th  March  following;  but  the  Falmouth- 
Gibraltar  section,  without  which  the  Aden  line  is 
practically  imperfect,  was  not  completed  tili  the  13th 
June.  In  merely  chronicling  this  latter  achievement 
according  to  the  letter  of  our  task,  we  have  no  desire 
to  depreciate  its  importance.  A  great  and  successful 
undertaking  of  the  kind,  replete  with  personal  as  with 
public  interests,  cannot  fail  to  command  graphic  de- 
scription  equally  with  a  world-wide  laudation ;  and  in 
this  particular  instance  all  that  had  to  be  promulgated 
on  the  subject  has  long  since  become  matter  of  record. 

Later  in  the  same  year  Major  Champain  again  pro- 
ceeded  to  Persia.  His  chief  reasons  were  to  inspect  the 
line,  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  necessity  of  replacing 
the  old  wooden  poles  by  iron  Standards,  and  last,  not 

1  For  the  official  details  contained  in  the  remainder  of  thia  chapter,  I  am 
chiefly  indebted  to  a  memorandum  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  Major  J.  U. 
Bateman  Champain,  B.E.,  much  of  which  has  been  extracted  vcrbatim. 

C  C 
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least,  endeavour  by  every  possible  means  to  curtail  the 
working  and  maintenanee  establishments.  After  a 
march  with  Captain  St.  John  in  the  depth  of  winter 
irora  Tehran  to  Bushahr,  he  continued  his  journey  to 
India,  there  to  give  in  his  report  upon  the  Persian  line, 
and  recommendations  for  future  action. 

In  June,  1871,  he  returned  by  the  overland  route, 
and  in  September,  attended,  in  Company  with  Colonel 
Robinson,  R.E.,  the  Indian  Director-General,  a  meeting 
at  Berne  to  consider  the  question  of  rival  companies  or 
organizations  working  the  lines  to  India.  The  Service 
had  greatly  improved,  but  the  traffie  proved  too  inelastic 
for  three  lines ;  and  it  seemed  highly  probable  that,  at 
the  low  rates  then  in  force,  the  two  companies  would  be 
obliged  to  withdraw,  leaving  the  Turkish  line,  which 
was  supported  almost  entirely  by  Imperial  resources,  to 
fall  back,  perhaps,  to  its  old  state  of  inefficiency.  The 
result  was  an  unavoidable  increase  in  the  charge  from 
the  21.  17s.  fixed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  iL  10$., 
or  about  the  original  tariff.  In  November,  Colonel 
Robinson  and  Major  Champain  were  nominated  by  the 
Indian  Government  as  delegates  to  the  triennial  Tele- 
graph Conference  of  States  interested,  held  this  year  in 
Rome.  The  latter  officer  was,  moreover,  authorized  to 
represent  Persia  on  the  same  occasion.  Among  other 
questions  considered  was  that  of  tariff,  and  the  iL  10*. 
message  of  twenty  words  was  modified  to  iL 

In  June,  1872,  Major  Champain  again  repaired  to 
Persia,  vid  the  Caspian,  to  renew  the  treaty  which 
expired  in  the  autumn.  He  was  detained  there  until  the 
5th  December,  when  he  returned,  by  the  Caucasus,  with 
a  new  Convention  to  last  for  twenty-three  years,  or  the 
füll  period  of  the  Siemens'  concession.     This  Convention 
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was  subsequently  approved  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  ratifications  were  formally  exchanged  at 
Tehran  on  the  3 Ist  March,  1873.  The  articles  are 
tvventy  in  number,  and  definitively  lay  down  the  terms 
on  which  the  international  traffic  is  in  future  to  be 
worked,  the  System  on  which  accounts  are  to  be  settled, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  English  staff 
employed  in  the  country,  and  the  protection  to  be 
aeeorded  them  by  the  Persian  authorities. 

In  March,  1873,  the  Chief  Director  started  once  more 
for  India,  to  discuss  and  settle  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment many  questions  affecting  the  general  administration 
of  Persian  and  Persian  Gulf  lines.  Returning  to  Lon- 
don in  August,  he  proceeded  the  next  month,  with  Mr. 
Cappel  of  the  Indian  Department,  to  Vienna,  there  to 
consider,  with  the  Russian  and  Prussian  Directors-General, 
the  possibility  of  reducing  the  Standard  of  twenty  words 
for  telegraphic  messages.  The  result  of  this  minor  Con- 
ference was  a  reduction,  from  the  15th  November,  1873, 
of  a  Standard  of  twenty  words  at  100  francs,  to  one  of 
ten  words  at  50  francs,  with  regulär  gradations  of  prices 
for  each  word  over  ten.  Ajid  the  increase  of  traffic  fol- 
lowing  the  reduction  proved,  i.e.  for  the  month  suc- 
ceeding  its  Operation,  most  encouraging. 

The  speed  and  accuracy  of  working,  both  vid  Tehran 
and  vid  Suez,  are  now  acknowledged,  and,  as  a  rule, 
really  leave  little  to  be  desired.  But  although  matched 
in  efficiency,  the  Companys  cables  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
the  greater  patronage  of  the  public.  And  reasons  for 
this  preference  seem  readily  to  present  themselves.  Let 
us  take  two  of  the  more  palpable. 

Imprimis,  the  different  companies  between  England 
and  India  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  having 

c  c  2 
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amalgamated,  are  better  able  to  advertise  and  bring  their 
merits  to  notice  than  the  Indo-European  telegraph, 
which  is  half  in  the  hands  of  a  Company,  and  half  in 
those  of  Government.  Secondly,  the  Eastern  line, 
which  works  in  connection  with  the  trans-Indian  Gable 
Companies,  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  messages 
from  Singapore,  China,  &c,  which  in  former  days  had 
to  be  posted  to  Galle  and  were  thence  telegraphed  by  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

As  it  will  be  impracticable  to  prolong  the  present 
account  a  day  longer  than  the  closc  of  the  year  1873, 
we  publish,  in  bringing  this  portion  of  our  volume  to 
an  end,  a  table  ßhowing  the  yearly  progress  of  the 
telegraph  working  by  Turkey  and  Russia,  both,  froin 
the  first  to  the  latest  registries.  lt  would  manifestly  be 
unfair  to  take  the  pace  vid  Russia,  from  1865  to  1869, 
as  a  sample  of  international  working,  because  the  line 
was  not  an  organized  one,  and  very  few  messages  passed 
by  it.  Turkey  had,  on  the  other  hand,  been  much 
encouraged,  and  yet — while  showing  by  occasional 
flashes  of  improvement  how  well  she  could  work — 
her  average  rate  was  nearly  as  bad  in  1869  as  when  the 
wires  were  first  laid.  Since  1870,  the  improvement  in 
the  Turkish  lines  must  be  attributed  ta  greater  attention 
having  at  length  been  effectually  given  to  the  lines 
betvveen  London  and  Constantinople,  and* also  to  the 
comparatively  trivial  traffic  in  this  direction  ;  the  bulk 
of  the  messages  naturally  being  conveyed  vid  Suez  or 
vid  Tehran. 

"Three  hours,  nine  minutes,"  truly  says  Major 
Champain,  "  is  a  particularly  good  average  rate  of  speed 
when  one  remembers  what  countries  and  seas  are 
traversed  by  the  Indo-European  despatches,  and  how 
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any  important  interruption  affects  the  calculation.  Of 
course  mauy  messages  pass  from  end  to  end  of  the  line 
in  a  few  minutes." 


Table  showing  the  average  Speed  of  TeUgrajth  working  from  England  to 
India  (Karächi)  in  the  years  1865  to  1873  inclusive. 


Via  Türkey. 

\T  •  A 

V  va 

RüSSIA 

AND 

Persia. 

Days. 

Hre. 

Min. 

Days. 

Hre. 

Min. 

1865  . 

6 

8 

44 

17 

5 

5 

1866  . 

5 

8 

50 

10 

9 

34 

1867  . 

5 

3 

37 

7 

5 

19 

1868  . 

5 

2 

58 

5 

3 

1869  . 

5 

14 

13 

9 

10 

39 

1870  . 

2 

18 

16 

\  Jan. 
*Feb. 

.  11 
to  Dec.  1 

23 
13 

55 
10 

1871  . 

1 

17 

57 

— 

8 

37 

1872  . 

1 

6 

20 

— 

6 

7 

1873  Jan.  to  Oct. 

— 

19 

12 

— 

3 

9 

For  later  working,  we  can  only  entreat  those  interested 
to  judge  for  themselves  on  good  evidence ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  is  supplied  by  the  telegrams  published  in  the 
daily  papers,  or  the  unerring  experience  of  mercantile 
offices. 

In  the  Introductory  Chapter l  we  proposed  to  show 
a  kind  of  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  Cis- India 
Telegraphs  of  Government.  As  regards  political  and 
commercial  value,  it  may  be  permitted  us,  perhap3,  to 
ask  the  reader  of  these  pages  to  add  the  details  herein 
contained  to  the  more  palpable  and  general  data  he 
must  already  possess,  and  the  conclusions  he  may  already 
have  arrived  at, .  before  pronouncing  a  final  j  udgment. 
In  respect  of  cost,  instead  of  discussing  this  question  in 
the  body  of  a  work  rather  narratory  than  comprehensive, 
it  has  been  thought  better  to  procure  an  authentic  State- 
ment comprising  the  latest  information  on  record,  and 


Page  3,  ante. 
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attach  it,  for  ready  reference,  aa  the  last  page  of 
the  Appendix  and  volumo.  Tlie  Statement  beara  tbe 
aignature  of  Mr.  Alfred  Brasher,  a  gentlcman  who  has 
rendercd  long,  stondy,  and  intelligent  service  to  the 
Direction  of  the  Indo-European  Government  hnes,  and 
than  wliom  no  oneshonld  be  niorecompetenttodeal  with 
the  practieal  fiscal  results  of  the  whole  procedura  by 
which  thia  depurtnient  of  administration  has  been 
affected. 


PART   II. 
TRAVEL. 

"  The  second  part  of  the  charade  takes  place.  It  ia  still  an  Eastern  scene. 
.  .  .  The  Eastern  voyagers  go  off  dancing,  like  Papageno  and  the  Moorish 
King  in  the  Magic  Flute." — Vanitt  Fair. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BAGHDAD — HOW    REACHED    FROM    THE    PERSIAN    GULF. — 
BAGHDAD  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE  VIA  MOSÜL  AND  MARDIN. 

Baghdad,  the  City  of  the  Khalifs,  notwithstanding  ite 
pleasant  associations  for  reading,  romantic  boyhood,  is 
comparatively  but  little  known  to  full-grown  Englishmen 
in  its  reality.  It  may  be  that  we  liked  the  place  as 
boys,  owing  to  the  kind  of  fairy  inconceivableness  with 
which  it  was  invested  ;  and  that  its  khalifs,  wazirs, 
princes,  princesses,  merchants,  barbers,  and  many  dra- 
matis  persona,  charmed  us  as  much  by  their  brilliant 
unsubstantiality  as  by  their  acts  and  words.  Now  that 
age  has  blunted  our  enjoyment  of  theatrical  display  and 
Oriental  romance,  we  do  not  care  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  an  existent  Baghdad  ;  and  we  are  just  as  indifferent 
in  asking  whether  the  favoured  city  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  "  is  really  Baghdad  at  all,  and  not  Cairo  which  it 
more  resembles,  as  whether  it  is  situated  in  Turkey  or 
Persia.  Here,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  let  the 
opportunity  be  taken  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that 
Baghdad  is  not,  and  has  not  been  Persian  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  It  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the  finest 
dependencies  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  won  for  them  by 
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the   young,  but   fierce  and   resolute  Sultan    Murad,   or 
Amurath  IV.,  in  1G38,  shortly  before  his  dcath.1 

In  thcsc  matter-of-fact  practical  times,  the  simpler  way 
for  the  European  traveller  to  reach  Baghdad  is  by  em- 
barking  at  Bombay  in  a  steamer  of  the  British  India 
Company,  and  proeeeding  up  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Basrah. 
Thence  to  Baghdad  up  the  Tigris  may  be  readily  accom- 
plished  by  Turkish  or  English  river  steamer  in  four  or 
five  days.  The  city  of  datcs  is  rather  nominal  than  real 
in  this  programme  ;  for  the  coaling  Station  off  which  lie 
the  British  boats,  and  where  passengers  land  and  loiter, 
is  Margil,  a  very  fevv  milcs  higher  up  than  the  creek 
leading  to  Basrah  from  the  Shatt-el-Arab. 

A  Vice-Consul,  or  Assistant  British  Resident,  hoists 
his  colours  here,  and  is  under  the  Orders  of  her  Majesty's 
Consul-General  at  Baghdad.  His  dwelling-house  is 
pleasantly  situated  by  the  river-side.  A  brick,  single- 
storied  building,  with  tolerably  thick  walls  and  the  usual 
Indian  verandah,  it  is  not  ill  adapted  to  the  fierce  heat 
of  at  least  half  the  year :  but  it  seems  to  want  the  ap- 
pliances  of  the  Indian  bungalow,  such  as  the  punkah  and 
thermantidotes.  That  part  of  the  year  is,  fortunately, 
of  a  milder  character,  may  be  gathered  from  the  existence 
in  this  house  of  a  handsomc,  English-looking  fireplace, 
with  mantelpieoe  complete,  the  effect  of  which  is  both 
refreshing  and  ornamental.  There  is  something  genial  in 
a  fireplace  in  the  far  East,  thougli  we  may  never  chance 
to  sec  a  fire  lighted  in  it.  The  kind  host  who  received 
me  on  two  distinct  occasions  at  his  Margil  residence 
now  rests  for  ever  in  thos^  distant  lands.  He  was  one 
of  those  to  make  his  presence  feit  in  such  manner 
that  his  absence  vvould  be,  as  it  is,  regrettcd.     The  neat 

1  Professor  Creiisy's  u  History  of  tlie  Ottoiiüin  Turks,"vol.  i.  p.  408. 
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sitting-room,  with  its  smart  coloured  sketches  by  amateur 
artists,  its  well-framed  "  Peace  and  War/'  by  Landseer, 
and  "  English  Honiestead  "  of  Herring,  and  its  few  but 
ever  welcome  books,  are  reminiscences  of  a  taste  which 
has  passed  away  in  its  early  genuineness. 

In  this  neighbourhood  is  a  monument  erected  by  Sir 
R.  Grant,  once  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  others,  to  the 
memory  of  officers  and  men  lost  by  the  foundering  of 
the  Tigris,  in  Colouel  Chesneys  expedition  in  1836.  It 
did  not  strike  me  as  kept  in  very  good  order,  nor  is  it 
niore  than  an  ordinary  tablet  in  memoriam  :  but  the 
subject  is  worthy  a  respectable  commemoration.  Colonel 
Chesney  and  Captain  Blosse  Lynch  were  of  those  who 
survived  :  a  brother  of  the  latter,  an  officer  in  the  Bombay 
army,  was  among  those  who  perished. 

The  first  object  of  interest,  to  the  traveller  moving  up 
by  boat  from  Margil  to  Baghdad,  is  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  just  above  which,  on  the 
latter  river,  is  Korna,  alleged  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Here  are  some  scattered  mat  and  mud 
hovcls  exceedingly  dirty,  trees  and  Vegetation,  a  leaning 
minaret,  and  little  eise  to  attract  attention.  Somewhat 
higher  up  the  river  is  a  bank  of  gardens  ;  and  here  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  see  realized  a  charming  picture  of 
Mesopotamian  village  life  and  scenery,  the  bright  green 
produce  of  the  soil  forming  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
brown,  orange,  and  magenta  dresses  of  the  women  moving 
through  it.  Higher  still  are  the  Marshes,  a  vast  flat, 
many  long  miles  in  extent  on  either  side,  studded,  how- 
ever,  with  green  wheat  cultivation.  Pig  and  pelican  now 
pass  within  easy  reach  of  the  sportsman  on  the  paddle- 
box.     But  these  matters  appertain  to  the  diary,   which 
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may  be    taken    up  on  board  the    Camet  steamer,    the 
day  afterleaving  Margil.     The  year  is  1864  : — 

"April  15. — After  a  heavy  storm  of  wind,  lightning, and  rain 
last  night,  during  which  we  ran  aground  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  and  owing  to  which  we  had  to  make  fast  until  daylight, 
the  morning  was  tolerably  cool  and  pleasant.  More  pig  shoot- 
ing  yesterday.  One  large  sow  was  killed  by  B.,  a  smaller 
animal  by  Captain  S. ;  others  may  have  fallen  which  were  not 
recovered.  Sport  resumed  this  morning.  River  becoines  very 
winding,  and  presents,  moreover,  many  sharp  angles  and  turn- 
ings.  Yillages  occasionally  seen ;  some  of  great  length,  but  all 
apparently  of  a  locomotive  character.  Population  sparse,  as 
also  cultivation ;  and  yet  how  rieh  must  be  the  neglected  soil ! 
Cattle  abundant,  especially  buffaloes;  sheep  also  in  plenty. 
The  cows  are  not  in  good  condition,  a  result  attributed  to  the 
purging  properties  of  new  grass,  rather  than  any  normal  im- 
perfection ;  and  last  winter,  in  its  severity,  was  injurious  to  the 
pasture.  Observed  many  tents,  and  took  special  note  of  Pro- 
fessor Kawlinson's  '  reed  cabins,  supported  by  the  tall  stems  of 
the  growing  plants  bent  into  arches,  and  walled  with  inats 
composed  of  flags  or  sedge.'  An  Arab  chief  came  on  board  the 
steamer.  He  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  ci-devant  rebel  of  repute, 
who  long  resisted  the  Turkish  authorities.  He  himself  now 
professes  great  loyalty,  and  wears  the  European  coat  and 
trousers  like  the  Osmanli.  No  dress,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
could  be  less  becoming  to  the  character,  habits,  and  bearing  oi 
the  well-born  Arab.  This  chief  s  features  are  manly  and  good, 
but  the  expression  is  unsafe.  Notwithstanding  his  body  gar- 
ments,  he  wears  the  native  '  Akal,'  or  rope  of  caniels'  hair,  on 
the  head,  twisted  around  the  kerchief  drooping  over  his 
Shoulders.  The  general  aspect  of  the  river  to-day  was  that  of 
an  extensive  reed  marsh  :  water  high  and  nearly  level  with  the 
banks,  and  yet  the  Channel  in  some  places  so  narrow  as  to 
resemble  a  canal.  Passed  last  night  the  tomb  of  Ezra,  the 
prophet,  a  handsome  building  with  enamelled  dorne.  Passed 
this  day  Abu-roba,  literally  '  Father  of  sour  cream.' 


«■] 


SPORTS  ON  TBE  TIGRIS. 


"April  16. — On  deck  at  dawn.  Captain  S.  soon  on  the 
watch.  After  a  time,  get  my  double-barreled  Baker  and  load 
with  ball,  arming  myself,  besides,  with  a  ship's  Enfield.  No 
shot  obtainable  before  breakfast ;  but  aroused  from  an  easy 
chiiir  duriiig  the  dny  by  the  familiär  stirring  sound.  Five  or 
six  balls  are  despatched  after  one  aniinal :  still  piggy  does  not 
fall.  Colonel  S.  lends  me  hi8  breech-loading  carbine.  Huddenly 
a  new  pig  appears.     One  fires,  then  another ;   the  beast  looks 


at  us — is  lie  wounded,  or  only  be  wildered  ?  All  hands  are  on 
deck ;  the  Comet  brings  to,  and  Lieutenant  B.,  Dr.  A., 
Captain  S-,  and  I  proceed  to  the  ahore.  Our  first  beat  fails  to 
find,  the  second  is  more  succesaful,  and  a  huge  aow  faces  us. 
Captain  S.  firea  and  hits,  fires  again  and  kills.  The  beast  rolls 
over,  to  be  secured  by  the  Mosali  sailors,  who  had  brought  their 
spears.  One  or  two  of  a  litter  being  then  captured,  we  move  on 
to  track  the  boar,  supposed  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  but  it  was  not 
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forthcoming.  Our  ranks  were  now  swelled  by  additional  comers, 
Colonel  S.,  Lieutenant  G,  and  Sir  C.  B. 

"  Our  course  to-day  is  through  country  much  as  that  of  yes- 
terday,  as  regards  want  of  population  and  cultivation.  What 
are  called  the  Marshes,  however,  ceased  last  evening  on  arrival 
at  Amära,  where  the  land  became  less  swampy  and  perhaps 
a  little  higher  at  the  banks.  This  said  Amära  is  a  new  Turkish 
settlement  formed  at  a  point  where  the  river,  turning  at  a  sharp 
angle  to  the  left,  is  continued,  as  it  were,  to  the  right  also,  by 
an  offshoot,  called  the  '  Had/  which  loses  itself  amid  the  marshes. 
Amära  is  on  the  proper  left  bank,  having  the  Tigris  on  one  face 
and  the  Had  on  the  other.  We  stopped  for  a  moment  there  to 
drop  our  Arab  Ottoman,    lt  was  quite  interesting  to  see  this  rising 

Asiatic  town,  the  house-tops  crowned  with  curious  gazers,  and 

• 

the  Osmanli  Nizams  and  Irregulars  crowded  here  and  there  on 
the  quay.  One  remarkably  characteristic  figure,  dressed  out 
and  exhibited  on  the  wall  of  his  house,  recalled  Byron's  lines  : — 

"  Begirt  with  many  a  gallant  slave, 
Apparell'd  as  becomes  the  brave, 
Old  Giaffir  säte  in  his  Divan." 

There  was  a  fair  English-looking  boy  at  his  side ;  nor  should 
the  ladies  of  the  tableau  be  forgotten. 

"  April  17. — This  morning,  at  about  half-past  seven,  reached 
Küt-al-Amära,  a  wood  Station,  with  a  Turkish  detachment  of 
300  men  under  a  Mir  Aläi  (Colonel).  Strolled  on  shore,  and 
conversed  with  soldiers  and  others.  Eegiments  composed  of 
Arabs  as  well  as  Turks,  and  the  dresses  are  of  several  shades 
and  varieties  of  slovenliness.  The  Sultan's  representative  here 
is  not  fond  of  pipe-clay  at  all  events.  Had  just  entered  a  court- 
yard  or  barrack- Square,  where  some  hundred  men  might  have 
been  huddled  into  eight  or  ten  small  pale-green  tents,  and  was 
watching  the  soldiers  at  drill,  when  S.  and  A.  joined  me. 
We  were  invited  to  visib  the  Mir  Aläi,  and  proceeded  up- 
stairs  to  a  reception-room,  not  much  better  than  that  of  a  native 
pleader  in  India.  It  overlooked  the  drill-ground  in  the  court  of 
the  whole  building.  We  were  ushered  in  and  seated  on  a  sofa. 
Soon  came  a  portly  Turk,  probably  a  Binbäshi  (Major),  who 
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t;ilked  fair  Persian,  and  with  whom  we  got   on  comfortably 

onough.    Then  appeared  the  great  man  hiuiself :  he  could  hardly 

speak  any  language  but  his  own,  and  my  Turkish  was,  perhaps, 

no  better  than  his  Arabic.     However,  we  managed  among  us  to 

keep  iip  the  conversation.     We  had  two  instalments  of  coffee, 

after  which  I  proposed  departure,  but  our  friend  begged  we 

would  inspect  the  troops  in  the  ground  outside  the  building. 

This  we  agreed  to  do,  for  there  was  no  resisting  the  pressure 

used.     There  were  the  men  on  one  side,  leaping  and  performing 

certain  antics  meant  to  illustrate  the  new  bayonet  exercise — a 

stränge  Operation  at  any  time,  and  by  soldiers  of  any  nationality, 

but  made  particularly  so  by  these  quaint  handlers  of  old  flint 

muskets :  on  the  other  side,  they  were  going  through  the  manual 

and  platoon  exercise  in  small  squads.     Some  of  the  old  Turkish 

Coloners  sayings  may  be  recorded.     Thougli  not  very  clean  in 

person,  he  was  pleasant  in  his  hearty  joviality,  and  his  sentiments 

were  of  the   most  friendly  description :   '  The  Däolat *  Ingliz 

(English  Government)  was  all  one  with  the  Däolat  Osmanli 

(Turkish  Government).     All  that  he  possessed  was  ours,  and 

vice  versa'    Again :  ' In  ten  years  more,  under  Sultan  Abdul 

Aziz,  there  must  be  a  great  change  in  Turkey.     She  will  have 

progressed  incredibly.     At  such  time  her  civilization  will  be 

complete  and  of  the  first  order ;  she  will  possess  the  best  of 

shops,  manufactories  (fabricas),  all.'     Then,  in  special  allusion, 

perhaps,  to  C ,  to  whom  he  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  make 

himself    intelligible :    '  How  good  would    it    be  if  we   could 

only  but  understand  one  another ! '    The  place  was  foul  and 

filthy,  and  the  parade-ground  in  wretched  order.     Colonel  S. 

pointed  inquiringly  to  certain  objects  which  seemed  out  of 

character  in  the  latter ;  but  no  explanation  was  afforded.    The 

Station  is,  however,  only  of  recent  growth,  and,  all  things  con- 

sidered,  it  may  serve  as  a  sign  that  Turkey  has  set  to  work  in 

earnest  to  Europeanise  the  Arabs  under  her  control,  and  bring 

them  into  the  civilized  subjection  which  Time  has  compelled 


1  Here  pronounced  "  Devlet."  This  national  difference  of  pronunciation  it 
is  which  canses  Arabic  names,  such  as  Ahmad,  Muhammad,  Rashid,  Wali, 
&c,  to  be  tortured  into  Achmet»  Mehmet,  Reschid,  Vely,  &c. 
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her  to  Substitute  for  the  harder  servitude   of  her  early  insti- 
tutions. 

"April  18. — Passed  a  new-looking  fort  and  village,  called 
Gübba,  or  Azizya,  a  Station  for  a  Kaimakäm  (Lieutenant-Colonel)  ; 
but  apparently  uninhabited,  owing  to  the  high  State  of  the  river, 
wliich  overflows  its  banks  here  as  elsewhere.  We  might  have 
walkcd  over  to  the  wood  Station, '  Homaniyah  wall/  in,  perhaps, 
ten  minutes,  frora  a  point  in  the  Tigris  whence,  owing  to  tho 
most  tortuous  of  courses,  it  took  us  about  two  hours  to  steam 
there.  We  landed  when  replenishing  fuel  ;  and  C.  and  I 
inspected  some  mounds  like  tumuli.  These  are  damp  and  soft, 
and  the  impress  of  feet  upon  thera  is  whitened  with  saltpetre, 
while  the  lowerground  is  quite  dry.  They  are  covered,  moreover, 
with  broken  pottery  and  bricks.  The  last  showed  an  arrow- 
shaped  mark,  which  Colonel  S.  thinks  must  have  some 
meaning.  Pretty  wild  birds  and  pretty  wild  flowers  visiblo. 
More  shooting  to-day,  the  pig  being  varied  with  wild  cats. 
Saw  Baghdadya  in  the  distance,  said  to  be  a  favourite  resort 
of  lions.  An  Arab  at  the  wood  Station  assured  S.  that 
a  lion  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  nightly  visits  in  his  locality, 
and  that  he  had  feuced  hiuiself  in  for  protection.  These 
lions,  if  worthy  the  name,  must  be  small  and  inferior ;  for  this 
country  shows  no  forest  or  cover,  in  aecordance  with  our  notions 
of  the  residence  of  the  king  of  heasts.  I  almost  question  whether 
some,  perhaps  all,  are  not  lynxes.  In  any  case,  great  excitement 
prevails,  and  sport  is  contemplated  on  a  future  occasion.  The 
Tigris  presents  banks  to-day  mucli  as  usual — that  is,  covered 
with  little  beside  tamarisk  and  liquoricc. 

u  April  ig. — Anothcr  stick  early  this  morning,  then  another, 
and  another ;  the  two  first  betöre  dawn,  and  the  last  the  most 
serious,  so  serious  indeed  as  to  require  all  hands  to  work  the 
ship  off.  Ctesiphon  füll  in  sight :  we  had  passed  it  during  the 
darkness.  As  our  worthy  Commander  had  anchored  and  let  oflf 
steam,  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  go  on  shore  and  attempt 
to  reach  the  old  ruin.  It  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  at 
this  part  of  the  river  were  the  two  cities  (El  Madain),  Ctesiphon 
on  the  left,  and  Seleucia  on  the  right  bank,  and  that  the  ruin 
known    as   '  Täk-i-Kasr '   is   a  vestige   of    the    palace   where, 
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according  to  Gibbon,  4  Chosroes  Nushirwan  gave  audience  to 
the  ambassadors  of  tlie  world.'  Near  it  is  a  donied  buildin" 
call  cd  Sulman  Päk,  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  prophet's 
barber ;  but  these  Muhammadan  legends  are  too  common  to  be 
trusted,  and  are  in  most  cases  either  perversions  of  ancient 
traditio» }  or  applied  to  comparatively  modern  structures  with- 
out  historical  interest.  Owing  to  the  overflow  of  the  river  and 
consequent  intervention  of  a  canal,  our  approach  to  Ctesiphon 
was  interrupted,  nor  could  we  get  within  some  400  yards  of  this 
really  beautiful  and  interesting  relic  of  Parthian  magnificence. 
Of  Seleucia,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tigris,  the  remains  are 
probably  centered  in  two  mounds  known  to  the  inhabitants  as 
Tel  Omar  and  Sirhan,  the  first  of  which  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Jolni  Taylor,  her  Majesty's  Consul  for  Kurdistan.1  On  returning 
to  the  ship  we  were  follovved  by  a  pnrty  of  town  Araks  who  Lad 
been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Sulman  Päk,  and  who  were  inelined 
to  be  communicative.  There  had  also  been  a  larger  party  of 
men  and  women  froni  Baglidad  whose  tents  were  pitched  near 
the  tonib. 

"  On  approaching  Baghdad  up  the  river,  the  country  became 
niore  cultivated.  Many  fields  of  barley,  many  gardens,  many 
enelosures  with  cattle,  many  Arab  faniilies,  Shaikhs'  tents  of 
camel  or  goat  hair,  and  other  characteristic  objects,  render  the 


1  The  late  Lieut.  Bewsher,  I.N.,  who  commanded  the  Comet,  and  was  one 
of  the  party  visiting  Ctesiphon  with  us  on  this  occiision,  thus  wrote  of  the 
ruin,  as  it  now  Stands,  after  closer  inspection  : — "  A  magnificent  arch  86  feet 
high  from  the  under  part  to  the  ground,  and  82  feet  broad  at  the-  foot. 
From  this  arch  a  vaulted  room  extends  153  feet  to  the  rear.  The  roof  of 
this  ha*  partially  fallen  in,  and  tradition  says  the  place  was  Struck  by 
lightning  in  the  year  of  the  Prophet's  birth.  The  building  faces  the  winter 
sunrwe,  or  east  south-east,  from  which  direction  it  has  a  most  imposing 
appearance.  The  front  walls  of  the  two  wings  are  alone  standing,  the  rooms 
having  fallen  in.  In  the  centre  of  the  arch  are  marks  of  thousands  of 
bullets  that,  report  says,  were  fired  at  a  huge  ring  which  supported  the  cur- 
tain  of  the  audience  Chamber.  This  ring  had,  doubtless,  excited  the  cnpidity 
of  the  Arabs  during  many  centnries,  and  defied  all  atteinpts  to  remove  it  tili 
gunpowder  put  a  more  formidable  agent  into  the  hands  of  its  many  enemies. 
Mr.  Rieh  was  told  that  this  ring  proved  to  be  of  gold."  Journal  of  Royal 
(ttorjraphical  Soeiety,  vol.  xxxvii.  paper  viii.  1867. 
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panorama  lively,  varied  aud  interesting.  At  length,  auiid  a  long 
row  of  trees,  the  houses  and  minarets  of  the  city  are  visible. 
For  eight  years  the  river  Las  not  been  known  to  have  attained 
such  a  height  Eight  years  ago  I  am  told  there  was  a  con- 
siderable  overflow,  ilooding  one  or  two  villages.  The  golden 
domed  mosque  of  the  Kazimain  and  tomb  of  Zobe'ide  no  sooner 
appear  in  sight  than  we  feel  our  river  trip  at  its  conclusion  ;  the 
gardens  and  residences  along  the  river  become  part  of  the  city 
itself,  the  suburbs  being  left  behind ;  and  we  quickly  come  to 
anchor  near  the  British  Itesidency.  They  say  that  the  large 
house  overlooking  us  contains  the  barem  of  a  wealthy  merchant. 
The  ladies  appear  to  find  amusement  at  the  Windows,  and  no 
wonder.  How  monotonous  must  be  the  life  within  the  walls 
of  that  blank  edifice  !  " 

Before  continuing  to  extract  from  the  pages  of  a 
diary,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  a  city  in  which  1 
passed  a  month  on  the  occasion  of  thia  my  first 
visit.  It  had  been  agreed  tbat  1  shoukl  undertake 
the  land  inspeetion  of  the  telegraph  line  from  Baghdad 
to  Scutari ;  so  that  when  Colonel  Stewart  and  party 
left  on  the  28th  April  to  return  to  India,  I  remained 
behind  at  the  Residency,  preparatory  to  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  gloomy  and  irregulär ; 
there  is  nothing  about  the  dwelling-houses,  even  the 
best,  to  make  them  desirable,  except  it  be  the  position 
which,  in  some  cases,  combines  the  advantages  of  garden 
and  river.  Here  and  tliere  is  a  prettily  domed  mosque, 
but  painfully  like  a  crockery  "fiujän,"  or  coffee  cup, 
of  blue  flower  pattern.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  town  is  the  large  concourse  of 
Muhammadans  whether  Persian,  Turk,  or  Arab;  and 
when  to  the3e  are  adled  the  Syrian  and  Chaldeau 
Christians,   Jews  and  Armenians,   it  may  well  be  con- 
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ceived  that  the  public  thoroughfares  are  not  want- 
ing  in  picturesque  groups  and  the  echo  of  divers 
tongues.  ßy  far  the  least  interesting  living  object  is  the 
male  European,  whose  native  dress,  whatever  its  conve- 
nience,  has  not  the  most  remote  claim  to  grace  or 
beauty. 

The  gardens,  in  spite  of  the  exaggeration  of  Eastern 
poets  who  would  lead  the  reader  to  imagine  every 
garden  a  kind  of  terrestrial  paradise,  exhibit  nothing 
in  comparison  to  the  highly-cared-for  horticulture  of 
Europe.  There  is  a  wildness  and  untidiness  which 
may  be  very  charming  in  their  way,  but  which  are 
not  likely  to  meet  with  approval  from  the  fastidious 
habitues  of  Chiswick,  and  like  fashionable  resorts,  at 
horae  or  abroad.  Still  there  are  flowers  and  shrubs 
meriting  favourable  notice,  and  the  orange  trees  and 
pomegranates  are   not  to  be  slighled. 

The  grounds  known  as  "the  gardens"  par  excel- 
lence,  are  traversed  by  a  wide  thoroughfare  intersected 
by  waterco urses,  roughly  bridged  over  as  in  India. 
On  either  side  long  mud  walls,  with  gates  more  or 
less  rüde  or  ornamented,  mark  the  different  allot- 
ments.  Some  are  private  property,  some  "  Wakf "  or 
religious  bequests.  But  the  term  "  garden "  is  here 
again  not  according  to  our  English  dictionary.  These 
are  rather  date  plantations,  overgrown  with  grass  and 
wild  Vegetation,  and  varied  with  irregularly  planted 
trees.  The  wood  used  as  fuel  in  the  river  steamers 
is  mostly,  I  understand,  tamarisk.  Good  coal,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  was  procurable  direct  from  home 
at  a  cost  of  £2  10s.  per  ton. 

As  regards  interiors,  I  will  describe  my  own  room 
in  the   British    Residency,    which  may  be  taken  as   a 
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specimen  of  the  style  of  architecture  and  adornment 
common  to  the  better  class  of  houses.  Its  front  is 
about  south-west,  to  the  river ;  and  the  entrance  door 
at  the  back  is  north-east,  to  the  court.  This  court- 
yard  is  Square,  and  marks  the  harem  or  retired  part 
of  the  house.  We  are  on  the  upper  floor  and  over- 
look  the  court  from  a  kind  of  terrace  or  verandah. 
On  one  side  of  me  is  the  Residents  apartment,  on 
the  other  a  spare  room  for  a  guest.  My  room  is 
about  eighteen  feet  long  by  twclve  broad,  and  four- 
teen  feet  in  height.  It  is  built  of  brick,  thickly 
coated  with  plaster.  The  wall  is  divided  by  a  ledge, 
above  and  below  which  are  rccesses,  the  first  reach- 
ing  to  about  a  foot  from  the  ceiling,  the  second 
descending  to  a  point  about  thirty  inches  from  the 
floor.  The  lower  recesses  are  quaintly  fnshioned  in 
the  upper  interior,  within  a  gcnerally  Square  frame. 
The  higher  ones  are  regulär  Moorish  arches  set  in 
similar  Square  outlines.  The  grouud  division  of  the 
wall  is  ornamented  with  neatly  dcsigued  birds  and 
flowers  and  other  fancy  mural  patterns  moulded  in 
plaster,  the  white  colour  being  relieved  by  the  blue 
edging.  This  terminates,  however,  just  under  the 
recesses,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  walls  is  quite 
piain.  The  ceiling  division  of  the  wall,  and  ceiling 
itself,  are  profusely  adorned  with  designs  of  flowers  in 
various  rather  dingy  colours,  the  ccntre  of  each  Moorish 
arch  being  especially  favoured  by  a  large  glass  cone 
supported  on  a  glass  crescent  with  a  middle  hörn 
apparently  extemporised  for  the  purpose.  This  figure 
occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  arch,  and  is  very 
conspicuous.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  also,  is  a 
large    piece    of    glass,    a   projecting    figure   of   many 
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angular  pieces  like  the  bits  of  a  Chinese  puzzle.  To 
the  back  or  towards  the  court,  however,  instead  of 
the  conical  figure  within  the  arch,  are  three  glass 
windows.  There  are  Windows  also  on  the  sides  of 
the  room  for  the  use  of  ladies  of  the  harem  over- 
looking  a  kind  of  boudoir.1 

The  river  of  Baghdad  is,  no  doubt,  the  main  feature 
of  the  place.  An  eye  accustomed  to  the  raonotonous 
waters  flowing  through  Sind  and  the  Punjäb;  and  to 
the  Clusters  of  houses  near  the  banks,  such  as  Haidarabad 
and  Kotri,  or  Alultan  and  Shir  Shah  ;  to  scenic  groups, 
such  as  Sakar-Bakhar-Rohri,  and  the  general  panorama 
of  the  Lower  Indus,  will  see  little  novelty  in  the  aspect 
of  the  Tigris  at  this  particular  stage.  Muddy  walls  and 
muddy  waters  are  too  much  the  rule,  and  fresh  green 
trees  and  bright  edifices  too  much  the  exception,  to 
make  the  tout  ensemble  attractive  ;  while,  even  amid 
exception s,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  at  Baghdad  so 
unique  and  gem-like  as  Khwäja  Khidhrs  island  above 
Bakhar.  But  the  stranger  from  Europe  will  not  be  so 
fastidious  in  appreciation  of  Oriental  landscape.  As 
already  stated,  the  river  was  exceptionally  high  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  and  the  houses  on  either  bank  looked 
most  insecure  from  aqueous  intrusion ;  so  that  a  visit  at 
that  season  was  hardly  well  timed  for  favourable  impres- 
sions.  Then,  walls  of  gardens  came  down  occasionally 
with  a  crash  ;  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  walls  of 
houses  also.  The  very  heavy  rain  may  have  caused 
these  aeeidents  as  well  as  the  river  overflow  ;  but  so  it 
was,  and  so  it  is  recorded.  # 

* 

1  First  impressions  are  recorded,  when  the  cone,  as  here  described,  had  not 
hecome  so  constantly  recurring  an  objeet  to  the  writer  as  it  has  been  during 
tlie  last  ten  years.     The  word  *  harem  '  applies  to  the  original  native  design» 
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Her  Majesty's  Consul-General  in  1864,  with  that  kind 
hospitality  which  Las  distinguished  bis  whole  tenure  of 
office  at  Baghdad,  kept  very  much  open  house,  open  stables, 
and  to  no  small  extcnt  open  purse  for  the  entertainment 
of  his  frequent  guests.  Always  ready  to  arrange  par- 
ticipation  in  easy  local  ceremonial,  pastime  or  relaxa- 
tion  of  sonie  kind,  for  such  as  were  not  burdened  with 
daily  routine  of  work,  the  order  of  the  day  would  find 
variety  in  visiting,  riding,  shooting,  sailing,  and  Sight- 
seeing. My  first  visit  to  Ins  Excellency  Namik  Pasha, 
governor  of  the  province,  recalls  a  stirring  scene  in  the 
court  yard  of  the  Residency.  Some  eight  korses  richly 
caparisoned,  and  a  few  more  of  less  ambitious  cxternals, 
but  all  fine  spirited  Arabs,  were  on  one  side  waiting  the 
pleasure  of  their  intended  ridcrs,  each  horse  checked 
and  watched  by  an  attendant  groom.  On  the  other  side 
was  a  plainly  saddled  bay,  and  a  stout  grey  pony, 
equipped  for  work,  waiting  the  Coming  of  the  Chevalier 
Romulus  B.  and  Mr.  P.,  both  bound  for  a  ride  to 
Tehran,  vid  Karmanshah,  tlie  former  going  thence 
on  a  mission  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy  to  Bukhara^ 
the  latter  to  take  the  Caspian  and  Russian  route  to 
England.  Our  progress  through  the  streets  on  that  day 
was  productive  of  no  small  stir.  Guards  turned  out  to 
present  arms  ;  shopkeepers  and  passers  by  stared  at  each 
and  all  of  us  with  apathetic  amazement.  We  were 
nshered  in,  presented  in  due  form,  and  got  satisfactorily 
through  the  somewhat  monotonous  but  rathcr  interesting 
process  of  an  official  call. 

Not  many  days  after  this  formal  visit  we  dined  wTith 
the  Pasha.  The  dinner  was  abundant  in  producta  of  a 
mixed  cuisine  more  French  than  Turkish ;  but  it 
savoured  of  error  to  see  the  Turks  ranged  on  one  side  of 
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the  table  and  the  European  guests  on  the  other.  The 
Champagne  was  drinkable  ;  the  sherry  bad :  all  wines 
were  passed  round  at  a  hospitable  but  dangerous  pace. 
The  next  day  a  return  dinner  was  given  at  the  British 
Residency.  On  that  occasion  I  sat  between  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  and  the  Commandant  of 
Artillery,  the  former  con versing  much  in  Turkish  and 
the  latter  in  Italian.  My  impressions  of  these  convivial 
reunions  is,  upon  the  whole,  favourable.  True  that  the 
talk  they  promote  is  mostly  superficial,  and  the  inter- 
change  of  thought  and  sentiment  they  effect  is  rather 
weak  and  meaningless.  But  then  they  are  necessary 
and  more  or  less  useful.  Observance  of  social  amenities 
keeps  individuals  on  better  behaviour  than  if  they  never 
met  but  on  official  business,  and  makes  them  feel  that 
duty  to  their  country  is  inseparably  allied  to  duty 
towards  each  other.  To  judge  from  Namik  Pasha, 
Turkish  diplomatists  would  seem  especially  reserved  and 
dignified  ;  but  such  is  not  invariably  the  case.  Nor  is 
the  Turkish  Muslim  regardless  of  distinction  amid 
Faringis  as  the  Indian  Muslim,  to  whom  the  Englishman 
is  the  true  European,  and  whose  apprehension  of  every 
other  country  of  Europe  is  of  the  vaguest  kind.  The 
former  has  a  suflicient  number  of  conflicting  European 
elements  to  deal  with  to  be  compelled,  in  spite  of  general 
aversions,  to  prefer  one  to  the  other ;  and  in  this  sense 
England  had,  in  1864,  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
avowed  predilections.  The  little  artilleryman,  beside 
whom  I  sat  at  dinner  was,  however,  a  Hungarian,  his 
name  and  title  being  both  of  official  adoption. 

A  picnic  given  by  the  hospitable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
afforded  us  more  insight  into  the  general  society  of  Bagh- 
dad.    Diplomacy,  the  telegraph,  commerce,  mediane,  and 
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the  Missionaries  were  all  represented  in  the  persons  of 
nine  gentlemen,  and  five  of  thesc  were  accompanied  by 
their  wives.  The  feast  was  lavish  ;  the  table  groaning 
with  viands,  among  which  was  a  whole  lamb.  Champagne 
and  soda-water  flowed  abundantly  together,  while  beer 
was  broached  ä  discretion.  A  stranger  would  be  Struck 
by  the  easy  and  not  inharmonious  blending  of  Oricntal 
with  European  languages  at  those  entcrtainments,  and 
the  fluency  with  which  ladies  speak  the  first,  in  the 
circles  of  this  outlying  city  of  a  civilized  world. 

Among  otlier  Visits  paid,  was  one  to  the  Persian 
Minister  at  the  Sublimes  Porte,  who  stayed  a  few  days  at 
Baghdad  on  his  way  to  Constantinople.  In  Mirza  Husain 
Khan  I  bad  the  pleasure  to  recognize  a  former  acquaiut- 
ance  of  Bombay,  where  he  had  been  Persian  Consul.  His 
fluent  Fleuch,  polished  manners,  and  lively  talk,  made 
him  a  really  pleasant  companion.  He  took  advantage  of 
his  health  and  physical  aetivity  to  ride  off  to  Kerbela, 
the  great  place  of  Shia  pilgrimage,  which,  though  at 
some  considerable  distance,  is  readily  attainable  with 
good  horses  over  a  level  country.  In  aecordance  with 
annual  custom,  the  festival  of  the  Kurbän  or  sacri- 
hee,  falling  this  year  on  the  IGth  May,  the  Resident  made 
then  his  round  of  early  morning  calls  upon  the  native 
dignitaries,  commencing  with  the  Pasha.  Availing 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  him,  I  paid 
my  re8])ect8  to  the  Accountant-General,  the  Collector  of 
Customs,  the  ]\Iunicipal  Commissioner,  and  the  Military 
Accountant.  Colonel  K.'s  tact  and  kuowledge  of 
languages  enabled  him  to  do  the  conversation  on  these 
occasions  excellently.  This  sort  of  thing  is  quite  an  art 
in  itself,  aptness  for  which  would  appear  constitutional ; 
and  indeed  the  repeated  discussion,  before  breakfast,  of 
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sweetmeats  and  bot  and  cold  beverages,  independently  of 
politics  and  populär  topics,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by 
everyone.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  pipes,  coffee, 
and  sharbat  are  essential  at  Baghdad  as  elsewhere  in  the 
East,  only  the  visitor  may  exercise  his  diseretion  in 
selecting  the  Turkish  chibouk  or  Persian  Jcalian.  The 
man  who  resists  both  stimulants  must  have  the  moral 
couraoe  to  write  himself  down  a  tolerated  Goth. 

The  niosque  of  the  Käzima'in  or  two  Käzims;  the 
tomb  of  Zobe'ide,  of  repute  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights;" 
the  niadrasahs  or  Colleges  ;  the  singular  ruin  of  Aggarkuf ; 
and  the  Bazar,  should  certainly  be  "  done  "  by  the  Sight- 
seeing traveller  whose  star  has  led  him  to  Baghdad  ;  and 
above  all  he  should  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
ride  sixty  miles  south  to  Hillah,  and  visit  the  site  of 
ancient  Babylon.  Were  it  not  that  other  cares  and 
oecupations  had  as  good  right  to  my  tinie,  I  should 
plead  guilty  to  great,  although  qualified  neglect  in  this 
respeet.  A  large  party  of  us  steamed  up  the  river  and 
inspected  the  bright  golden  donies  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Käzims  :  but,  beyond  a  closer  acquaintance  with  an  object 
familiär  in  the  distance ;  a  short  ride  from  the  landing- 
plaee  to  the  tomb  and  back  again  on  a  Rosinante  with  a 
dcep  red  saddle-cover ;  and  the  honour  of  tea,  coffee, 
sugar  and  water,  pipes,  and  conversations  with  the 
Mutawali,  or  administrator  of  the  sacred  treasury,  and 
some  Arabs,  whose  fluent  Hindustani  was  suspicious,  I 
gained  little  from  the  excursion.  The  Bazar  I  passed 
and  repassed  as  much  perhaps  on  ehance  as  on  special 
occasions.  Inferior  to  that  of  Constantinople,  it  is  no 
doubt  first  class  in  Asia,  and  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended  to  afford  pleasant  pastime  to  the  Oriental 
fldneur. 
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The  Church  of  England  service  in  English  was  per- 
form ed  on  Sundays  in  a  sin  all  building  capable  of 
holding  about  fifty  persona.  Doctor  E.  at  this  time 
always  ofiiciated,  for  bis  brother  missionary,  Mr.  B., 
was  absent  on  a  tour  in  Persia.  These  gentlenien  are 
sent  to  the  Jews  only,  and  are  themselves  converts  from 
Juda'ism.  They  reside  here  with  their  families,  and  are 
held  in  high  esteem.  Dr.  E.  is  a  good  Arabic  scholar, 
and  showed  me  several  versions  of  the  Arabic  Testament, 
one  with  the  füll  punctuation  which  wras,  I  think,  in 
course  of  publication,  and  had  been  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew  up  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  He  informed 
me  there  were  15,000  Jews  in  Baghdad,  but  that  only 
three  Jewish  chiidren  attended  bis  school  out  of  a  total 
of  forty-five.  The  instruction  given  was  English  and 
Arabic,  geography,  and  moral  lessons.  It  was  difficult 
to  secure  the  Services  of  a  good  master  and  mistress,  as 
well  as  meet  all  incidental  expenses,  on  a  limited  allow- 
ance  of  £30  per  annum. 

From  the  number  of  coins  and  curiosities  brought  for 
my  inspection,  I  should  fear  the  market  was  open  to  the 
importation  of  fictitious  antiques.  Yet  the  eagerness 
evinccd  for  excavating  mounds  and  graves  showed  that 
the  search  for  genuine  relics  was  carried  on  with  undi- 
minished  vigour.  One  man,  I  was  informed,  had  reeently 
been  buried  alive  while  digging  into  a  tumulus.  Colonel 
Kemball  had  found  some  handsome  coins  and  earrings, 
and  had  despatched  them  homeward  ;  but  the  post  was 
robbed,  and  all  the  valuables  had  been  lost  or  abstracted. 

There  were,  and  are  probably  still  two  posts  between 
Baghdad  and  Europe  :  one  vid  Damascus,  Beyrout,  and 
the  Mediterranean  ;  one  vid  Diarbekir,  Samsün,  and 
Constantinople.      The    former  and    speedier  might   be 
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considered  the  English,  and  the  latter  the  Turkish  post. 
lt  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Damascus  and  Baghdad 
were  in  the  old  high  road  from  Tangiers  to  China. 
Lelewel  says  :  "  une  autre  route  continentale  ä  travers 
toute  Thabitable  ^tait  raoins  connue  aux  Mahomddans. 
Elle  passait  de  Tanger  par  figypte,  ensuite  par  Damask, 
Koufa,  Bagdad,  Bussora,  eile  pän&tre  dans  Ahwaz,  et  par 
le  Fars,  Kirman,  Sind,  Hind,  eile  poussa  jusqu'en  Chine. m 
Makran  might  safely  be  interpolated  after  Kirman,  but 
it  should  be  with  reference  to  the  route  through  Bampur, 
Kej,  and  Bela.  The  whole  line  might  be  commended 
to  the  notice  of  those  who  still  believe  in  the  undoubted 
merits  of  an  nnbroken  railway  from  Constantinople  to 
Karächi. 

The  Baghdad  boil,  leaving  a  scar  commonly  called  the 
date  mark,  attacks  most  Europeans  at  some  period  of 
their  residence  in  the  city.  Dr.  Wood  told  me  that 
the  Jews  enjoy  peculiar  exemption  from  this  disorder, 
which  circumstance  if  well  authenticated  is  at  least 
noteworthy.  In  recording  the  ravages  of  disease,  modern 
travellers  lay  great  stress  on  the  Visitation  of  1830-31 ; 
the  horrors  of  which  were  increased  by  an  innndation 
fearfully  destructive  to  life  and  property.  But  even  these 
dire  calamities  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  the  figures 
representing  the  losses  in  1773.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  railways,  telegraphs,  or  other  means  of  rapid 
locomotion  to  facilitate  the  check,  as  well  as  the  spread 
of  exaggerated  rumour.  So  let  us  hope,  even  now,  that 
the  estimate  of  a  quarter  of  million  of  deaths  from  one 
pestilence,  recorded  a  Century,  or  nearly  a  Century  ago, 
was  a  misapprehension.1 

i  "  Geographie  du  Moyen  Age,"  Brüssels,  1852,  p.  32. 
2  "  Annual  Register,"  1773  ;  "  History  of  Europe,"  p.  29. 
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Having  obtained  all  the  requisite  authority  by 
telegraph  from  Constantinople,  and  by  written  Orders 
froni  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad,  I  made  arrangements  to 
start  on  the  long  joumey  to  Scutari  which  lay  before 
nie.  Mr.  Superintendent  Kersting,  of  the  telegraph, 
was  to  be  my  companion  for  the  whole  way.  Ahmad 
Efendi,  an  Egyptian  engineer  officer  in  the  Pasha's 
employ,  was  to  accompany  nie  as  far  as  Jazirah,  or 
to  the  limit  of  the  Baghdad  Jurisdiction.  I  had 
engaged  for  the  occasion  a  Persian  cook,  a  Baghdad 
Christian  valet,  and  an  Arab  groom  ;  had  purchased 
three  horses  outright,  aud  had  hired  mules  as  far 
as  Mosul.  I  had  invested  in  saddles,  saddlebags, 
horsegear,  provisions  for  man  and  beast,  cooking  pots, 
cooking  and  table  Utensils,  eandles,  towels  and  every 
kind  of  necessary  for  the  expedition ;  had  held  con- 
sultations  and  passed  deeisions  on  the  nature  and 
amount  of  baggage  to  be  carried,  and  had  fixed  the 
day  and  hour  of  departure.  On  the  18th  May,  the 
vanguard  of  servants  and  encumbrances  was  to  be 
got  clear  of  the  town  gates  for  an  early  start  in  the 
raorning  ;  and  I  was  to  time  my  own  movements  so 
as  to  eome  up  with  the  rest  of  the  party  in  the 
evening  of  the  19th.  Premising  that  the  cook's  name 
is  Kurban  AH,  and  the  valet's  Shuküri,  I  will  resume 
the  Journal : — 

"  May  10. — After  breakfast  this  morning,  leave  cards,  pay 
Visits,  return  to  the  Residency  and  take  leave  of  Colonel  K. 
aud  other  friends.  The  hot  weather  having  fairly  set  in,  the 
Baghdad  people  are  just  going  in  to  their  sardäbs,  or  Under- 
ground houses.  We,  who  are  turning  to  the  plains,  have  at  all 
events  a  prospect  of  cooler  weather  westward,  and  the  excite- 
ment  of  travelling  and  change  of  scene  will  serve  as  antidote  to 
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tlie  first  few  weeks  of  heat.  Find  Ahmad  Efendi  waiting  for 
me,  and  after  a  few  preliminaries  we  start  together.  The  ride 
was  all  very  well  for  a  novelty,  but  ray  friend,  though  chatty 
and  sociable,  seemed  little  disposed  to  go  out  of  a  walk.  This  was 
wearying  and  unexpected.  My  object  in  starting  after  my  com- 
panions  had  been  to  ride  the  first  stage  fast ;  and  how  to  get 
through  21  miles  at  three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour  I  knew 
not.  The  sun  was  hot,  the  conversation  monotonous,  and  night 
likely  to  set  in  before  we  reached  our  destination.  Induced  my 
friend  to  gallop  a  little  now  and  then,  but  he  evidently  did  not 
like  it,  and  the  horsemen  who  attended  hiru  were  ill  disposed  to 
go  out  of  their  usual  pace,  whatever  he  did.  Finally  we  sepa- 
rated.  I  overtook  a  stranger  with  horses ;  talked  and  rode  on 
with  him  at  agood  pace  for  some  distance ;  then  canie  up  with  a 
telegraph  official  who  took  me  in  charge  near  Jadidah,  the  name 
of  the  first  halting-place.  For  a  long  time,  however,  I  could  not 
trace  the  whereabouts  of  my  party.  My  guide  wished  me  to 
name  a  house  on  which  to  be  quartered.  Should  it  be  the 
'  Batran's  ? '  This  question  perplexed  me  :  for  who  was  he 
that  I  should  so  use  him  ?  Very  tired,  and  night  having  set  in, 
T  at  length  reached  a  close,  hot  house,  where  our  people  had 
been  bundled  up,  animals  and  all,  in  very  tolerable  proximity  ; 
and  where  fleas  thrived  largely.  Dined  roughly,  and  enjoyed 
some  hock  immensely.  Country  to-day  flat  and  desert,  border- 
ing  for  the  most  part  on  the  river. 

"  May  20. — From  Jadidah  to  a  place  of  the  same  name  in 
Turkish,  or  Yenijeh  ;  only  14  miles.  The  Arabic  jadid,  *  new/ 
is  the  Turkish  yeni.  There  are  three  villages  here  similarly 
designated.  Eoute  through  grain  fields,  with  many  traces  of 
river  overflow  and  recent  rains.  From  ßaghdad,  for  about  60 
miles  upwards,  the  Tigris  is  found  to  flow  in  a  southerly 
direction,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it  is  the  Diäla ;  the  distance 
between  the  two  varying  from  5,  10,  to  30  miles.  Again 
from  the  Diäla  ruus  the  Khälis,  not  marked  upon  the  map. 
Across  a  country  affected  by  these  waters  the  telegraph  line  haa 
to  shape  its  course  from  Baghdad.  This  year  a  heavy  overflow 
of  the  Tigris  brought  no  less  than  sixty-five  posts  under  water  in 
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the  section  of  our  attendant  chaosh,  or  sub-iuspector,  and  thirty- 
five  in  that  of  a  neighbour.  These  men  appear  hardworking 
and  intelligent,  and  to  do  their  best  to  repair  the  damage  done. 
Our  Iclian  to-day  is  a  dirty,  though  not  ill-built  room,  with  an 
opening  through  which  I  can  see  the  horses  picketed  and  cared 
for.  Perfectly  pestered  with  flies ;  and  something,  whether  gnat, 
fly,  or  mosquito,  stings  sharply  through  the  stocking.  Under 
the  circumstances  gladly  take  leave  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and 
close  the  Journal. 

"  May  21. — Started  at  about  4.30  a.m.,  and  follow  the  telegraph 
line  for  some  distance  towards  Deli  Abbas,  the  c  mad  Abbas,' 
Haited  at  Dizhderi  on  the  post  road,  about  24  miles.  It 
is  a  small  village,  so  far  as  the  habitable  part  is  considered, 
but  the  ruins  seem  to  have  beeu  extensive.  Put  up  in  Arab 
huts  where  we  have  a  cool  night  and  I  get  the  first  good  sleep 
since  departure.  Old  Q.  dines  with  us  and  is  evidently  happy. 
His  black  costume,  h anging  coat  and  quasi-kniekerbocker 
trousers  ;  his  nutcracker  nose  and  chin,  and  thin  visage ;  his 
gait  and  attitude,  above  all  the  sinister  facial  expression,  give 
him  the  look  of  a  second  class  Mephistopheles.  These  hair 
tents,  or  baü-us-dia'ar  as  they  are  called,  are  much  to  my 
liking.  Dogs,  sheep,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  such  companions  are 
ever  available  to  defeat  all  scnse  of  loncliness. 

"  May  22. — Intended  arrangements  for  the  day  obstructed  by 
servants  and  circumstances,  and  instead  of  entering  the  Hamrin 
hüls  which  lay  before  us,  we  accept  the  reception  prepared  for 
us  at  Eanilät,  or  the  '  sand  hüls/  a  Cluster  of  Arab  tents  in  the 
plaiu  ;  after  marching  10  miles. 

"  May  23. — Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  our  sober  fricnd  did  not 
dine  with  us  according  to  invitation  yesterday.  For  his  rigid 
notions  of  woman's  proper  sphere  might  not  have  approved  or 
appreciated  those  laughing,  curious  faces  of  Arab  girls  looking 
over  the  partition  between  their  part  of  the  tent  and  ours  ;  a 
Status  which  might  be  precarious  at  home,  but  is  little  so  in 
these  parts.  One  had  a  joyous  English  countenance,  not  the 
only  one  I  have  seen  of  the  type.  Started  about  5  A.M.  to-day, 
an  hour  at  least  too  late ;  and  marched  for  an  hour  to  the  fort 
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üf  the  Hamrin.  Took  leave  of  our  Arab  host  and  family,  pre- 
senting  a  China  red  silk  handkerchief  to  the  man  for  his  sick 
child.  That  he  or  some  of  his  Company  had  one,  I  knew, 
because  the  poor  thing  cried  bitterly  and  moaned  long  and  pain- 
fully  during  the  night.  And  on  turning  round  to  bid  adieu  to 
the  good  people,  after  mounting  my  horse,  I  saw  a  child  in  arras 
exhibited  with  the  rosy  present  on  its  head.  In  saying  salam 
aleikvm  to  these  poor  Arabs,  I  mean  more  than  an  ordinary 
salutatiou.  They  gave  nie  shelter  when  I  needed  it  on  my  long 
journey  ;  they  cheered  with  merry,  homely  faces,  when  reminders 
of  such  things  were  pleasant.  About  6.30  A.M.  entered  the 
hüls.  Day  cloudy  and  windless,  but  not  close :  flies  excessive. 
Hamrin  ränge  low  and  very  rocky.  Pass  a  small  building  called 
Ain  Tinat ;  a  kind  of  miniature  fort.  Country  for  the  most  part 
a  desert  piain  to  the  foot  of  the  hüls  on  either  side,  but  near 
'  the  black  mound,'  or  Kära  Tepeh  (tcu^os),  are  patches  of 
refreshing  cultivation.  Six  miles  before  this  our  stage,  cross  a 
tolerably  good  bridge  over  the  Naring :  brick,  and  having  six 
arches  some  tweuty  feet  high;  above,  roughly  inacadamized. 
Rode  part  of  the  way  with  a  Baghdad  Arab,  travelling,  as  he 
explains,  to  collect  money  from  certain  villages.  Put  up  at  the 
Jchan  at  Kära  Tepeh,  but  invited  to  dinner  at  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  Saiyid,  whither  K.  and  I  proceed  at  5.30  p.m. 

"At  these  native  banquete  the  number  of  the  dishes  is  as 
many,  I  take  it,  as  can  be  conveniently  managed,  so  as  to  follow 
one  another  in  rapid  succession.  The  silence  preserved  during 
the  meal  is  evideutly  a  time-honoured  custom  of  the  country : 
pointing  and  signs  are  allowable,  but  the  tongue  has  no  occupa- 
tion,  except  as  a  mute  auxiliary  to  the  organs  of  mastication. 
This  silence  in  actual  words  is,  however,  most  disagreeably 
broken  at  the  end  of  the  repast  by  the  ceremony  of  rinsing  out 
the  mouth  and  washing  the  hands.  Mine  host  at  Kära  Tepeh 
was,  in  this  respect,  positively  horrible ;  and  his  after-dinner 
practices  were  such  as  almost  to  obliterate  the  pleasant  appre- 
ciation  of  his  hospitality.  On  rising  to  depart  I  thanked  him 
for  his  kindnes8.     '  Siz  musäfir/ *  was  the  curt  and  quiet  reply, 

1  Turkish  and  Arabic.  Literally,  "traveller;"  but  commonly  in  Asiat ic 
Turkey  "  a  guest." 
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which,  being  fully  interpreted,  is  simply  this  :  '  It  is  the  law  of 
my  religion  that  I  should  entertain  travellers.  You  are  one  : 
consequently  to  that  law  you  are  indebted  and  not  to  rae,  in 
being  made  niy  guest.'  I  certainly  had  not  accepted  his  invi- 
tation  with  the  readiness  which  I  might  have  exhibited ;  and 
even  after  dining  with  him  was  disposed  to  believe  that  he 
wanted  nie  to  serve  a  friend,  relative,  or  dependant  in  the  person 
of  a  chaosh  who  was  out  of  his  chief 's  good  books.  But  later 
consideration  renders  clear  to  my  mind  that  this  little  request 
was  not  the  cause  as  much  as  the  consequence  of  partaking  of 
this  mau's  hospitality.  Returned  to  the  dirty  khan.  Found 
Shukuri  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  other  disagreeables.  March 
to-day  23  miles. 

"  May  24. — Early  start.  Rode  through  plains,  and  low,  rocky 
hüls.  Kifri,  six  hours,  or  18  miles.  Intermediate  halt  at 
the  Chaman  river,  where  the  Efendi  spread  a  small  sheet  and 
invited  nie  to  sit.  The  tlioroughly  Turkish-Asiatic  town  of 
Kifri  looks  picturesque  in  the  distance,  as  descending  from  the 
low  hüls  we  first  sight  it.  A  müe  of  piain  intervenes  ;  one 
or  two  abrupt  hülocks  of  pale  colour  are  behind  us ;  further 
back  are  giant  mounds  rather  than  hüls,  and  behind  them  a  long 
ränge  of  orthodox  hüls  looking  like  a  third  line  of  the  Hamrin. 
They  teil  me,  however,  that  thesc  ceased  yesterday.  Weather 
hot,  and  flies,  as  usual,  abundant. 

"  May  25. — March  to  Baifit,  or  the  huts  of  an  Arab  tribe  so 
named  :  f>J  hours,  or  about  19  miles.  The  sour  milk  (aJutnina) 
is  acceptable  on  arrival,  and  the  fresh  milk  exeellent.  Locusts 
plentiful,  damaging  the  few  crops  of  the  season.  Vegetation 
scarce  near  the  hüls  on  the  east  :  country  stony  and  desert. 

"  May  20. — Zind,  an  encampment  of  Kurdish  cultivators  : 
6f  hours,  or  20  miles.  Reach  telegraph  line  from  Baiät 
through  locust-eaten  barley  fields  and  cultivation.  Fol  low  the 
line  over  the  Chäi  (river)  of  Tüz  Khürmati,  a  vülage  which  we 
leave  to  the  eastward.  One  man  teils  me  that  it  must  contain 
600  houses  ;  another  200.  I  believe  it  to  have  possessed  at  one 
time  the  higher  number,  but  to  have  suffered  severely  from 
plague.     It  may  have  revived  in  later  years.     Pass  a  second  bnt 
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shallower  river  close  by  the  same  place,  and  the  Kurn  Chäi  at 
some  distance  further.  Alight  at  Dolankir,  where  there  are  huts 
and  a  running  stream,  and  breakfast  Near  Kurn  Chäi  is  a  hard, 
sandy  piain,  cracked  in  several  places,  and  covered  with  short, 
dry,  spare  grass.  Telegraph  line  carried  along  in  excellent 
direction,  but  needs  strengthening  at  the  rivers  with  masonry 
pillars. 

"  Moy  27. — March  to  Täza  Khürmati,  the  'fresh  date/  in 
Opposition  to  Tüz  Khürmati,  the  '  salt '  or  probably  '  dry  date  : ' 
7  hours,  or  22  miles.  Cross  the  Täuk  Kuni  Chäi,  a  broad  river 
bed,  of  which  the  right  bank  is  about  60  feet  high.  At  two 
hours  is  Lasan,  a  sraall  ruined  village  with  shrine  of  Iniam 
Hasan,  frequented  by  pilgrims.  Täza  Khürmati  reached  through 
grain-fields  and  over  an  undulating  country.  May  contain  200 
houses.     Put  into  roomy  quarters,  but  füll  of  flies. 

"  May  28. — March  to  Kerkük :  3i  hours,  or  14  miles.  Grain- 
fields  and  undulating  country  nearly  the  whole  way.  Pass 
Tissin  to  the  left.  Kerkük  looms  out  in  the  distance  like  the 
background  of  an  oriental  melodrama.  It  is  just  the  sort  of 
scene  that  would  foreshadow  the  Coming  of  a  ferocious  Pasha, 
Turks,  Kurds,  and  so  forth,  men  and  women  with  scimitars, 
agitated  choruses,  and  other  conventional  accompaniments.  Pro- 
ceeded  to  telegraph  office,  a  tolerably  extensive  building,  and 
evidently  cared  for.  Met  by  the  Mudir,  or  Superintendent, 
S.  Bey,  who  received  us  politely  in  a  cool,  clear,  airy  upstairs 
rooni ;  and  looked  a  friendly  and  comfortable  Turk,  without 
prejudices  or  bigotry  sufficiently  marked  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  Ins  advancement  at  home  or  abroad.  The  face  is  decidedly 
handsome,  and  lights  up  continually  with  a  good-humoured 
smile.  Two  assistant  Mudirs  joined  our  party.  One  of  these  was 
a  young  exquisite  in  a  uniform  composed  of  the  telegraph  dark 
cloth  with  pale  blue  facings,  gold  embroidery,  and  an  Ornament 
resembling  a  flash  of  forked  lightning ;  red  bagging  trousers,  and 
two  pairs  of  shoes,  into  the  inner  of  which  passed  his  straps. 
His  really  delicate-looking  hands  were  set  off  by  an  evidently 
pet  turquoise  on  a  pet  finger.  Had  been  in  hopes  we  should 
have  remained  where  we  were,  but  our  guide  had  provided  for 

E   E 
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us  otherwise.  We  were  taken  to  a  honak  (house),  a  receptacle 
of  fleas  and  flies,  which  overlooked  a  farmyard  of  considerable 
filth.  However,  Ali  Chaosh  had  done  liis  best,  and  as  Ali 
Chaosh's  father  was  the  owner  of  our  quarters,  wbat  was  to  be 
said  ?     Restless  night,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

"  May  29. — Halt  to-day.  They  say  there  are  2,500  houses  in 
Kerkük,  or  perhaps  10,000  inbabitants,  including  a  tentb  of  tbe 
number  in  the  citadel.  My  servant  iufonus  nie  tbere  are  two 
Chaldaian  churcbes,  or  places  of  worship  here.  Talk  with 
the  Bey  and  otbers  at  telegraph  otficc.  Pasba  clearly  not 
populär.  Among  other  stories  told  of  him,  one  is  to  tbe  effect 
that  he  puts  bundreds  of  prisoners  into  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
telegraph  building,  thus  Converting  it  into  a  jaiL  Tbis  public 
mode  of  living  is  distressing.  To-day,  Suuday,  nothing  but 
visits,  even  among  the  llies  and  fleas  of  my  own  apailraent 
There  is  the  Telegraph  Mudir,  a  gallant  Army-Major,  and 
an  assistant-superintendent.  How  niany  chibouks  are  got 
through  I  know  not.  Eventuully  we  adjourn  to  a  garden  füll 
of  fruit  and  other  good  things,  and  feast  on  apricots  and  raki  S 
One  of  my  new  acquaintances  is  a  Frenchified  Turk,  and  has 
acquired  niuch  in  Paris,  besides  the  language,  which  he  mistakes 
for  progress  and  civilization.  One  glass  of  raki  in  the  morning, 
and  four  in  the  evening ;  this  is  bis  quantum ;  and  he  is  sure  it 
is  necessary  for  bis  health.  '  J'ai  ma  femnie/  he  says,  *  ma 
petite  fille  de  six  mois,  et  mon  negre,  voila  tout/  Young  Turkcy 
is  represented  by  inany  such  as  this. 

"  May  30. — An  embargo  was  laid  on  our  mules  yesterday. 
Tbey  were  seized  by  order  of  the  Tasha  to  be  pressed  into 
Government  Service,  and,  accompanied  by  two  companies  of 
infantry,  ordered  off  to  Sulirnania,  in  Kuixlistan.  But  we 
managed  to  get  the  mistake  rectified.  Marched  this  morning 
to  Yarimja,  5  hours,  or  16  miles ;  and  passed  a  very  hot  day 
in  a  Kurdish  tent  afterwards.  Country  exhibits  little  cultiva- 
tion,  and  that  in  the  low  ground  generally  undulating  and  stony, 
with  more  or  less  steep  hüls.  Bash  Chaosh  says  that  Kurds 
used  to  make  a  mark  of  the  porcelain  insulators  to  fire  at;  but 
they  now,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  are  beginning  to  be  accustomed 
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to  the  telegraph.     At  tbe  6fth  hour,  wheat  abimdant,  aud  rnany 
huts  appear  in  sight. 

"  May  31, — March  to  Girdashina,  a  Kurdish  village  distant 
nearly  an  hour  frora  the  post  road :  5}  hours,  or  19  miles.  Pasa 
through  mucli  fine  cultivation,  witli  occasional  hilly  and  stony 
ground.  In  tbe  tbird  hour,  Altun  Kiupri,  the  Golden  Bridge, 
a  tolerably  large  village,  with  perbaps  200  houses,  situated  o» 
tbe  lesser  Zäh.  The  inhabitants,  however,  call  tbe  river,  at  this 
particular  point,  by  tlie  name  of  the  village.   The  bridge  is  a  steep 
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granite  strueture,  and  picturesque.  Below  it  the  waters  pasa 
with  considerable  force  among  detached  rocks  to  the  Tigris. 
When  the  traveller  from  Kerkük  first  sights  Altun  Kiupri,  the 
landscape  presented  is  worthy  the  pencil  of  any  artist.  Some 
of  the  Kurdiah  women  are  handsome  and  attractive.  Their  rieh, 
brown,  gipsy  coraplexions,  and  black  or  dark-blue  dresses  and 
turbans,  have  something  of  Egyptian  character ;  but  I  ahould  be 
inclined  to  award  the  palm  of  beauty  to  the  Kurds. 

"  June  1. — March  to  Karamlik,  a  Kurdish  village  near  the 
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line  of  telegraph,  and  distant  about  four  iniles  from  the  large 
town  of  Arbeil,  on  the  post  road — 6  hours,  or  24  miles.  Hilly 
and  undulating  country,  with  much  cultivation.  Nothing  can 
well  be  more  graceful  and  beautiful  than  the  early  morning  dress 
of  rural  nature  in  these  parts.  The  wheat-fields  are  variegated 
with  many  colours,  but  all  are  pale.  The  wild  flowers  do  not 
contrast  so  much  as  blend  with  the  standing  crops  of  grain: 
pale  pink,  pale  blue,  pale  yellow,  niillions  of  charming  white 
flowers — all  these  are  exquisite  in  Company  with  the  green  and 
hay  colour  of  the  fields.  Arbeil  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient 
Arbela  of  classieal  history.  It  is  a  town  much  resembling 
Kerkük,  from  its  position  on  a  flat-topped  hill.  I  am  told  that 
it  contains  2,000  houses,  an  estimate  which  would  comprise  the 
lower  as  well  as  higher  portion.  Passed,  to-day,  Kush  Tepeh 
and  Gul  Tepeh,  procuring  water  from  a  Kurdish  woman  at  a  well, 
and  shanina  from  a  hut  at  the  village  of  Timar  beyond.  The 
Efendi  sent  to  Arbeil  for  ice,  which  we  found  a  great  luxury. 
Our  chaosh  of  to-day  was  a  Kurd  named  Kädari ;  he  was  atten- 
tive  to  our  wants,  and  the  tent  allotted  to  us  was  pitched  on  a 
high,  open,  and  eligible  spot. 

"  June  2. — Karamlik  to  Zäb  Su,  4£  hours,  or  20  miles,  but  did 
not  cross  the  river  tili  the  aftemoon,  putting  up  in  a  tent  on  the 
left  bank  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  Thermometer  at  mid- 
day,  IOT'8.  Average  heat  in  the  shade,  9ß°,  as  recorded  for  eight 
days  at  different  i>eriods  between  7  in  the  morning  and  12.  Yes- 
terday  it  was  102°  as  early  as  8.30.  Passed  some  magnificent 
wheat  crops,  and  observed  many  wild  grasses  and  flowers, 
suggestive  of  a  coiffure  ä  la  Certe,  suitable  to  Perdita,  or  fair-haired 
beauties  of  the  day.  These  were  in  the  high  ground  before  the 
descent  to  the  Zäb.  Ferry-boat  most  primitive  :  had  to  come 
back  after  the  first  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  over,  the  rudder 
rope  breaking.  The  river  comes  down  here  with  great  force.  Its 
deliciously  cold  waters  are  the  melted  snows  of  Kurd  hüls  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ltovandiz.  A  second  attempt  to  cross  was 
more  successful,  but  much  time  was  takeu  up  in  the  whole  Ope- 
ration. The  Efendi's  horse  was  gallantly  swam  over  by  one  of 
the  men.     It  was  quitc  exciting  to  watch  the  struggle  across 
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the  rapid  stream,  which  seemed  to  gain  power  on  the  right,  or 
further  bank. 

"  June  3. — After  a  night  passed  in  a  tent,  over  which  the 
wind  whistled  and  raoaned,  make  an  early  start,  and  accomplish 
19  miles.  Country  hilly,  but  showing  much  cultivation.  Sun- 
rise  niagnificent.  Notwithstanding  a  clouded  sky  and  appearance 
of  rain  to  the  north-east,  day  was  inaugurated  aiuid  the  Kurd- 
istan hüls  with  a  grandeur  defying  the  skill  of  the  painter  or 
poet  to  describe.  The  golden  tints  and  edging,  and  bursting 
flood  of  light  were  worthy  of  the  highest  art ;  but  what,  after 
all,  is  this,  when  limited  to  man's  pigray  powers  of  pourtrayal  ? 
Crossed  the  Khäzir  Su,  a  smart,  strong  stream,  whose  waters, 
however,  lacked  the  luxurious  freshness  of  the  Zäb.  They  state 
that  the  two  join  at  about  9  miles  below  our  crossing,  and  flow 
as  one  river  into  the  Tigris  at  18  miles  lower  still.  This  is 
quite  a  land  of  tumuli  or  tepehs,  and  some  of  them  are  covered 
to  the  very  top  with  rieh  wheat.  Hills  less  frequent  from  the 
Khäzir  Su  onwards.     Put  up  at  the  village  of  Shah  Kuli. 

"Jims  4. — March  to  Mosul,  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  leaving 
the  mounds  of  Nineveh  on  the  left  bank,  together  with  the  village 
of  Nabi  Yunus  :  distance  about  16  miles.  On  crossing  the  ferry, 
find  a  Kaväs,  who  escorts  us  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Kassani,  the 
Vice-Consul.  Hospitably  reeeived  in  his  large,  comfortable, 
oriental  house,  with  ite  marble  walls,  sardäbs  and  conveniences. 
Visit  the  Pasha  and  Kaim-makam  commanding  troops,  also  the 
telegraph  office,  which  is  a  good  roomy  building,  and  the  in- 
mates  of  which  are  polite  and  attentive. 

"  June  5. — Halt  at  Mosul.  After  breakfast  called  on  Chaldaean 
Patriarch,  whorh  we  found  in  Company  with  the  Chaldaean 
Metropolitan,  a  newly-made  bishop,  the  Syrian  bishop,  and 
others.  Sat  down  and  conversed  for  some  time  in  the  Turkish 
fashion,  or  with  chibouks.  The  scene  was  novel  and  interesting. 
The  Chaldaean  Patriarch  is  a  handsome  old  man,  with  a  benign 
countenance,  but  his  manner  in  addressing  us  was  to  me  not 
half  so  pleasing  as  that  of  his  companions.  Two  of  these  spoke 
fair  French :  with  the  rest  it  was  necessary  to  use  Arabic  or 
Turkish.    It  appears  that  these  churches  have  Communications 
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with  those  of  Malabar  in  India,  and  are  a  branch  of  the  Romish 
Propaganda.  Went  into  the  cliurch  of  tlie  Miskinta  (probably 
Arabic  'Misklnah' *),  who,  the  Syrian  bishop  explained  to  me, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  poor  widow  of  Saint  Luke,  xxi.  2 ;  also 
believed,  as  I  nnderstood,  to  be  a  martyr.  Her  tomb  is  ex- 
hibited.  The  Syrian  bishop  took  us  to  bis  cliurch  and  cathedral, 
two  edifices  of  recent  construction,  and  by  no  means  inelegant. 
They  are  built  of  marble,  of  which  the  cost  is  here  comparatively 
trifling,  inuch  being  procurable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  has  its  two  aisles  and  altars, 
and  is  well  proportioned.  Tlie  centre  archway  and  altar-piece 
are  remarkably  attractive.  AVe  paid  the  bishop  a  short  visit  at 
Ins  house,  where  he  had  a  nice  little  civilized  sitting-room  and 
inner  Chamber,  both  fittcd  with  book-cases  furnished  with  books. 
I  could  not  bat  notice  with  pleasure  that  among  volumes  of 
French,  Italian,  and  Arabic,  was  an  English  Milton.  We  held 
a  short  conversation  in  Italian,  and  my  mind  reverted  to  Korne 
in  1848,  at  which  time  my  new  acquaintance  was  a  student 
there ;  and  I  well  remember  attending  a  ceremony  in  that  par- 
ticular  year  at  the  Propaganda,  in  the  presence  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  Students  were  reciting  in  fifty  two  dif- 
ferent  languages,  and  Syriac  was  probably  one.  The  town  of 
Mosul  is  dirty  and  irregulär,  but  its  Moorish  doorways  are  agree- 
able,  as  are  also,  standing  bcside  them,  certain  figures,  with  au 
English  look  of  the  fifteenth  Century.  Some  children  have  hand- 
sonie  facos.  Long  talk  this  evening  with  my  host,  whose  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Semitic  tongues  enables  him  to  impart  mnch 
useful  inl'ormation  to  merc  ordinary  Orientalists.  He  considers 
that  Persian  words  may  have  crept  into  the  Bible  text  and 
become  misinterpreted  from  lack  of  punctuation ;  instancing 
that  '  khamosh '  may  have  been  supposed  a  Hebrew  word  very 
similar  in  sound ;  through  the  meaning  of  one  being  '  silent/ 
and  of  the  other  '  harnessed,'  the  latter  Interpretation  would  be 
erroneously  adopted.     Speaking  of  the  Muhammadan  mosque  at 


1  The  actual  word  used  in  the  Intest  Arabic  Version  of  tho  Testament  in 
the  verse  noted,  though  not  in  verse  3,  where,  however,  in  English,  "poor 
widow  w  is  repeated. 
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Xabi  Yunus,  which  we  had  visited  yesterday  before  crossing 
the  river,  and  of  tlie  subterraneous  passages  inspected  there, 
Mr.  R.  svas  of  opinion  that  the  place  must  formerly  have  been 
a  teniple  of  fire  worship,  froni  the  blackened  appearance  of 
the  roof. 

"  June  6. — On  going  down  to  the  breakfast-room  this  morning, 
found  again  the  Syrian  bishop.  He  was  gentlemanly  and 
agreeable  as  before,  but  his  dress  was  particularly  striking.  I 
could  not  avoid  a  feeling  that  there  was  something  studied  and 
thcatrical  in  its  harmony  :  all  was  so  neat  and  apparently  so 
correct.  Indeed,  the  violet  garment,  the  black  cowl  with  a  gold 
cross  admirably  set  off  upon  the  dark  ground  aborve  the  fore- 
head,  and  the  well-dressed  whiskers,  beard  and  brows,  all  pre- 
sented  a  picture  not  easily  to  be  forgotten  by  a  traveller 
recently  from  India.  His  brother  came  afterwards:  a  very 
different  man,  whose  relationship  destroyed  rauch  of  the 
romance  with  which  the  first  was  invested.  The  Christians 
here  are  distinguishable  by  a  dark  turban  or  shawl  of  one 
colour  tied  round  the  head.  Mrs.  R.  thinks  there  must  be 
some  20,000.  As  the  Roman  Catholics  call  their  followers 
Chaldreans,  to  separate  them  from  the  Nestorian  Christians,  so 
do  they  call  Syrian  Christians  those  whom  they  have  gained 
over  from  the  Jacobites.  There  are  two  kinds  of  wine  at  Mosul, 
white  and  red.  The  first  is  palatable,  and  has  a  smack  of  a 
German  or  Hungarian  vintage.     The  second  I  do  not  care  for. 

"  June  7. — In  the  middle  of  the  Tigris  at  Mosul  is  a  stone 
bridge,  or  the  section  of  a  stone  bridge.  On  either  side  of  it 
flows  a  rapid  Channel.  The  right  bauk,  or  that  on  which  the 
town  Stands,  is  connected  with  this  construction  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.  They  have  lately  been  working  at  a  new  stone  structure 
to  complete  the  junction  on  the  opposite,  or  Nineveh  bank  ;  but 
Ali  Efendi,  the  Egyptian  engineer  employed  on  this  duty, 
appears  to  have  been  unprovided  with  due  materials,  and  the 
whole  affair  now  consists  of  a  set  of  incomplete  arches  unavail- 
able  for  transit  of  passengers.  Instead  of  keeping  the  main 
line  of  telegraph  on  the  left  bank,  and  running  a  wire  across 
to  Mosul  for  local  purposes,  the  authorities  have  brought  in  all 
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the  wires,  both  from  Baghdad  and  Constantinople,  into  the  office 
at  Mosul,  and  thus  imperilled  the  whole  comniunication,  owing 
to  the  insecurity  of  the  river  crossing.  This  appears  to  me  a 
grievous  and  imnecessary  defect,  and  I  understand  that  it  has 
already  been  the  cause  of  needless  interruption  to  traffic  by 
the  wires.  Start  at  4.30  p.m.,  after  an  early  dinner  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  hospitality  so 
heartily  tendered.  March  to  Tel  Keif,  a  Chaldaean  village,  3J 
hours,  or  10  miles.  Slept  at  top  of  an  old  house,  and  passed  a 
somewhat  restless  night,  probably  on  account  of  the  high  wind 
and  rain. 

"June  8. — March  to  Ffiyida,  6  hours,  or  20  miles.  Hilly 
and  undulating  country,  fallcw,  ploughed,  and  eultivated  at 
intervals,  very  dry,  and  swarming  with  locusts  and  insect  lifo. 
Ground  at  times  stony  and  steep.  Grain  wants  strength  and  sub- 
stauce.  Took  note  of  fallen  or  damaged  poles  and  other  faults 
on  the  telegraph  line  here  evident.  Put  up  in  something  very 
like  a  stable,  where  we  were  pestered  by  fleas  and  flies.     Rain. 

"June  £). — March  to  Girk  Osman,  7  hours,  or  21  miles. 
Pass  Gerishikurt,  a  Christian  or  '  Raya '  village,  situated  in 
low  ground  at  the  foot  of  hüls.  Should  be  approached 
from  the  northward  to  be  seen  with  advantage.  Built 
near  a  running  stream  Coming  down  from  the  green  fields 
above,  and  brought  artificially  and,  with  unconscious  beauty, 
into  a  miniature  cascade,  the  Degirman,  or  mill,  is  charm- 
ingly  romantic.  In  spite  of  the  heat  and  length  of  the  march, 
I  could  not  but  return  to  inspect  the  little  scenic  bijou 
in  detail.  From  this  place  cross  over  hills  with  abundant 
pasture  and  ploughed  fields,  and  grain  in  abundance.  Pass 
several  villages,  and  observe  the  Kurdistan  ranges  running  from 
N.N.W,  to  S.E.  Thunder-storm  last  night  and  rain  to-day 
cool  the  temperature,  and  the  change  is  delightful.  Thermo- 
meter on  arrivai  in  Kurdish  tents,  84°.  The  Kurdish  ladies  of 
Batil,  a  small  village  about  half  an  hour  before  arrivai,  are  fair 
for  Asiatics,  have  an  Italian  look,  and  are  undeniably  handsome. 
The  three  perpendicular  chin  marks  are  characteristic,  thougli 
hardly  becoming. 
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"  June  10. — Girk  Osraan  to  Karola  :  Kurd  huts  on  the  further 
side  of  Khabür  river :  7  hours,  or  22  miles :  a  long  inarch, 
which  gives  us  a  good  sunning.  Country  variable,  from 
stony  to  pasture  and  cultivated  ground.  The  post-road  goes  off 
through  the  hills  on  our  right  towards  Zakhir,  while  the  tele- 
graph  line  continues  to  run  along  their  base,  though  not  exactly 
parallel  to  them.  Cross  two  difficult  streams,  the  Mazra  and 
Girkulderasi  Su.  Dismount  and  breakfast  lightly,  in  a  rustic 
bower  of  sticks  and  leaves,  at  the  Kurdish  village  of  Päibuzan, 
the  '  goat's  foot/  on  the  further  side  of  a  gully.  After  passing 
Deirabun  Tepeh  and  Deirabun,  we  descend  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Khabür,  and,  following  the  telegraph  posts  through  grassy, 
marshy,  and  ungenial  lands,  proceed  up  the  bank  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  we  reach  the  ferry.  Do  not 
admire  the  arrangeraents  made  here  for  the  line.  Fatiguing  day 
for  the  horses,  and  the  swim  across  the  Khabür  was  no  poor 
item  of  the  day's  work  for  the  tired  brutes. 

"June  11. — This  morning  the  smart  Kurdish  lady  in  the  hut, 
or  rather  her  half  of  our  hut,  or  tent,  partitioned  off  by  a  mat  about 
3£  feet  high,  rose  and  yawned  unreservedly,  then  buckled  on  her 
je  weis  to  the  neck,  and  from  the  neck  to  the  headgear,  accord- 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  her  country :  while  the  dry  old  gentleman, 
whoni  1  take  to  be  her  husband,  looked  less  irritable  than  last 
evening,  when  the  anival  of  our  escort  disturbed  Ins  equanimity. 
I  should  have  wished  to  photograph  that  face  of  the  almost  buxom 
wife  with  her  dark  disheveled  hair ;  but  my  bapßiest  remembrance 
of  these  Kurdish  beauties  is  that  of  the  fair  plaited  locks  hanging 
down  under  the  fez ;  and  how  much  more  elegant  does  that  small 
red  cap  so  look  than  when  on  the  uncombed  head  of  a  Turkish 
ofticial !  March  to  Jazirah,  6  J  hours,  or  20  miles,  a  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  over  hilly  and  undulating  country, 
occasionally  rieh  in  eultivation,  and  abounding  in  grasses  and 
wild  flowers  of  all  kinds  and  colours.  Bejoin  the  post-road 
long  before  the  end  of  the  day's  journey.  Cross  the  river  on  a 
kelek,  or  'raft/  some  kind  passengers  helping  my  people  to 
swim  the  horses. 

"June  12. — Jazirah,  said   to  be  the  prineipal  city  of  the 
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Chaldreans  in  the  low  country.  Telegraph  office  here  a  barn, 
and  an  unsavoury  one.  The  whole  place  is  nninviting,  bot, 
foul,  and  should  be  sickly.  Went  to  inspect  an  ancient  gate, 
but  odour  so  offensive  and  dogs  so  unfriendly,  that  we  did  not 
achieve  our  purpose.  Nor  could  I  find  time  to  go  down  to  an 
old  bridge  which  had  attracted  my  attention  on  arrival,  and 
which  seemed  to  nie  a  monument  of  a  more  classical  age  than 
that  of  the  Baghdad  Khalifs.  The  arch  at  the  ferry  looks,  on 
the  other  band,  Moorish,  and  of  the  Muhanimadan  period.  It 
has  an  Arabic  inscription,  which  I  did  not  decipher. 

"  Juvc  13. — Glad  to  leave  this  town  and  rise  to  the  heigbts 
overlooking  the  river.  As  I  am  following  the  telegraph  posts, 
I  leave  the  post-road  to  the  south,  and  its  principal  stations, 
Dura  and  Nisibin.  Move  now  in  a  westerly  direction ;  and 
march  to-day  to  Azukh,  G  hours,  about  18  miles.  This  is 
apparently  a  Jacobite  viliage,  with  sonie  150  houses.  On  our 
way  pass  through  wheat-fields,  a  viliage  called  Hosel,  with  vines 
and  miilberry  trees,  and  a  deep  stony  defile,  to  the  Kurdish 
viliage  of  De-shtedar,  where  we  refresh.  The  kind  villagers 
cooked  us  a  splendid  omelette  and  brought  it  in  a  fryingpan, 
with  other  savoury  ingredients  of  a  travelliug  breakfast.  In 
return  gave  two  pretty  little  Kurdish  children,  with  red  caps 
ornamented  with  silver-looking  Ornaments,  a  couple  of  half 
kirans.  On  the  way  from  Deshtedar  to  the  stage  for  the  day, 
observe  a  cool  spring  under  a  rock.  Bain  is  very  naturally 
treasured  in  this  rather  dry  and  stony  country,  and  there  are 
both  open  and  covered  tanks  for  the  receptiou  of  water.  Occupy 
the  house  of  Musa  Chaosh  at  Azukh,  and  submit  patiently  to 
a  succession  of  visits.  The  Mat-ran  (Metropolitan)  I  wished  to 
see,  but  I  could  have  dispensed  with  the  old  Turk  of  the 
scrubby  beard,  and  perhaps,  too,  with  the  Chaldtean  of  Diarbekir, 
who  spun  out  their  calls  in  an  unconscionabie  degree.  Still, 
both  were  characters,  in  their  respective  ways.  Sleep  in  the 
open  air  to-night,  and  escape  the  torment  of  tteas  ever  ready  to 
attend  on  the  stranger  here. 

"June  14. — Azukh  to  Har-saberin,  5£  hours,  or  16  miles.     A 
very  stony,  hilly  march,  though  not  so  much  so  as  yesterday. 
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My  old  horse  down  once  on  his  knees.    During  the  first  hour 
pass  the  ruined  Kurdish  village  of  Geziris.     The  plateau  on 
which   we  travel  has  a  rieh   soil,  but  it  is  poorly  eultivated. 
Grasses  are  abundant.     In  the  third  hour,  reach  the  defile  of 
Midda,  and  the  village  bearing  that  name,  said  to  contain  100 
houses.      Make  an  ineipieat  breakfast  here  much  against  my 
will.     But    the    comical   old  Turk   of  yesterday,  who   is    ac- 
companying  nie  to  Mardin,  says:  '  Baghdad '  •  (pointing  to  his 
storaach)  cis  in  ruins:  we  must  rebuild  her; '  and  such  reason- 
ing  conipels  nie  to  give  in.     Two  huge  bowls  of  prepared  rice, 
milk,  and  shanina,  are  brougbt  in  for  our  aeeeptauce.     The  old 
Turk   and  Musa  Chaosh  do  more  justice  to  the  repast  than 
K.   or   I,   but    this    is    not   surprising.      These  Christian,  or 
*  Eaya '  villages  are  curious.     Huge  irregulär  stones,  piled  one 
upon  the  other  and  fitting  with  great  nicety,  the  larger  crevices 
beiug  filled  with  small  stones :  such  are  the  walls.     The  roofs 
are  of  branches,  sticks,  beams,  and  leaves,  on  which  is  thrown 
a  coating  of    niud;    and   while  they   enclose    an    apartment 
beneath,  the  same  become  floors   to   an  outer  sleepiug  site, 
whereof  the  canopy  is  heaven.     The  streets  are  most  irregulär, 
and  the  geueral  plan  of  the  town  looks  confused ;  but  in  such 
a  wilderness  of  stones  what  order  can  be  expected  ?     It  is  as 
though   they   had    been    showered   down  in   every  direction. 
Approaches  to  the  village  are  also  lined  with  these,  in  walks 
rising  on  either  side.      Some  of  the  women  and  children  are 
remarkable :  the  first  as  interesting  in  appearance,  the  second 
for  great  beauty  and  attractiveness.     On  the  whole,  I  should 
hope  the  places  are   thriving.     Great  visiting  on  arrival  at 
Bar-saberin,  the  tower  of  which  and  adjoining  house  are  almost 
church-like  in  the  distance.     Had  to  take  to  task  my  zabtia, 
or  soldier,  for  his  behaviour  to  the  people  at  Midda,  and  told 
him  he  should  come  to  me  for  his  own  as  for  his  horse's  food 
while  in  my  Service.     A  Turkish  soldier's  comprehension  is  not 
equai  to  this  kind  of  teaching ;  and  he  would  have  to  unlearn 
the  simplest  lessons  of  his  childhood  to  grasp  the  meaning." 

It   is  not   that    the   Turkish   articles   of   war  have 
omitted  provision  for  cases  of  this  nature.      They  are, 
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on  the  contrary,  singularly  comprehensivc  and  minute 
for  a  peoplc  of  Oricntal  tastca  and  habits.  But  muiiy 
of  tbose  furmiiig  the  complete  coilc  in  1855-6  havo 
becn,  doulitleas,  mere  formal  entriea  disregarded  in 
ordinary  practiec.  The  35th  applic3  to  the  prescut 
instaucc  : — 

"  Wlioever,  attached  to  the  army,  sliall  in  any  place  snatch 
(stcal)  anything  froin  the  iuliabitants  (Ex:  in  the  street,  or 
other  place,  he  may  snntch  the/«  frora  a  cliild's  head,  or  any 
peraon's  clothes  or  moncy) :  if  an  ottieor,  after  rednction  to  the 
rauks,  he  shall  suffer  tlitee  years'  mean  einploynient  in  the 
dockyard ;  or  if  a  private,  he  sliall  be  put  in  irons  and  suffer 
three  years*  nican  eniploymeiit." 


I  take  advnntagc  of  this  brief  digrewion  to  aay  a 
few  passing  words  on  the  Turkish  soldier,  whom  I 
have  known  for  many  ycnrs,  and  who,  at  the  time  of 
writing    the    diary    under    extniut,  was    undcrgoiiig    a 
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change  of  much  importance.  The  attention  given  to 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  "  nefer,"  or  "  füll  pri- 
vate "  as  he  is  moro  pleasantly  than  lucidly  deseribed 
in  England,  has  been  remarkably  evinced  since  the 
Crimean  War  by  the  marvellou8  transforraation  of  an 
ungainly  iigure,  whether  linesman,  gunncr  or  trooper, 
into    a    smart     and    well-eqnipped     coml>atant.      The 


"  Zouave,"  traceable  to  an  cxcellent  hint  derived  from 
the  French  allianee,  givea  perhaps  the  best  illußtra- 
tion  of  this  reault  that  could  he  found.  Without, 
in  thia  place,  disputing  or  endoraing  the  asaertions  of 
those  Champions  of  Turkish  progress  who  commend 
generally  her  practical  civilization,  whether  exhibited 
in  financial  furbishing  or  in  anny  re- Organization,  we 
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may  confidently  affirm  that  if  the  same  amount  of 
labour  has  been  bestowed  on  the  officering,  the  regulär 
paying,  and  mornl  disciplining  of  the  soldier  as  on  his 
clothing  and  setting  up,  the  Sultan 's  army  need  not 
fear  comparison  with  the  better  forces  of  Europe. 
This  change,  visible  to  me  in  the  garrisons  below 
Baghdad,  naturally  became  more  apparent  at  Con- 
stantinople  ;  and  in  subsequent  visits  to  the  latter  city 
it  has  become  more  rcmarkable  still. 

"June  15. — March  to  Middiat,  9  hours,  or  21  miles: 
over  veiy  difficult  country.  There  are  stony  hüls  covered 
with  jungle,  or  dwarf  scattered  forests — and  intersected  with 
deep  dales  and  gullies.  Walked  much  on  foot  in  order  to  examine 
more  closely  the  telegraph  line  ;  and  glad  to  rest  and  await  my 
companions  at  Chaosh  Ali's  leaf  house,  and  drink  a  cup  of  his 
shanina.  Joined  by  K.  there,  and  breakfasted  on  bread  and 
eggs  and  more  shanina.  Hence  we  rode  over  to  the  monastery, 
called  by  the  Kurds  Dcär  el  Umr,  and  by  Christians  Mar  Jibrail, 
near  the  village  of  Kifr  Bey.  Alighted,  and  went  into  the  old 
church,  said  to  have  been  built  1,500  years  ago,  in  the  days  of 
Constantine.  It  is  a  vaulted  building,  about  50  feet  long  by 
20  broad,  opening  out  in  the  centre  to  a  chapel  and  altar.  In 
the  church  is  a  long  stone  table,  the  single  slab  being  about  11 
feet  by  5,  on  which  rests  a  prized  volume  of  the  Syrian  Scrip- 
tures.  The  slab  shows  a  cleft  across  ;  which  is  explained  to  have 
been  the  act  of  Taimur  Lang,  or  Tamerlane,  who  robbed  the  jewels 
of  the  altar.  A  ruffianly  Kurd,  one  Yezdan  Shah,  is  said  to  have 
done  soine  damage  here  also  but  a  few  years  ago.  The  mosaic 
on  the  roof  of  the  chapel  and  the  tesselated  pavement  are 
worth  inspection.  At  one  time  the  monastery  is  said  to  have 
contained  1,000  monks,  while  now  there  are  only  threa  Alto- 
gether  the  visit  was  highly  interesting.  At  Middiat  I  was 
lodged  in  a  Jacobite  house  under  the  care  of  two  old  ladies. 
The  Turks  made  a  show  of  sending  soldiers  for  my  protection ; 
as  if  a  Jacobite  town  was  not  fully  as  safe  as  a  Muslim  one. 
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Middiat  is  moreover,  so  they  say,  the  centre  of  300  towns,  and 
head-quarter8  of  the  Mudir,  or  District  Governor. 

"June  16. — March  to  Kharbat  Täo,  called  also  Kharbat 
Jinglez  and  Kifr  Ninek,  an  Arab  and  Kurd  village :  6  hours, 
or  18  miles.  An  easy  stage  compared  to  that  of  yester- 
day  and  the  day  before,  and  tho  path  has  almost  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  made  road.  The  country,  however,  here  and  for 
miles  on  every  side,  may  be  described  as  hilly,  stony,  and 
wooded.  It  is  eontinued  ascent  and  deseent,  except  where  the 
turn  of  the  valley,  gully,  dale,  or  defile,  as  it  may  chance  to  be 
called,  leads  in  the  direction  of  the  traveller's  path,  at  which 
tiine  he  commonly  moves  along  low  beds  of  cultivation,  sepa- 
rated  one  frorn  the  other  by  stone  walls  of  two  or  three  feet 
in  height.  Kothing  can  be  richer  than  the  soil ;  and  the  water, 
wherever  obtained,  is  excellent. 

"  June  17. — Mardin,  7  hours  or  21  miles.  Pass  Khar- 
bat-ul-Kelej,  Maserte,  Kharba  Belik,  and  before  the  fifth 
hour,  reach  Reshmil,  a  village  in  a  deep  valley,  with  pleasaut 
gardens.  We  are  led  into  one  of  these  by  our  chaosh, 
who  gives  us  a  capital  breakfast  of  rice,  sweet  Omelette,  yoghurt 
(clotted  cream),  and  bread.  The  gardener's  children  and  the 
Kahia,  or  head  man  of  the  village,  add  mulberries,  cherries,  and 
apples,  to  all  of  which  we  do  justice.  The  rieh  soil  producing 
these  gardens,  with  walnut,  plum,  and  many  more  fruit  trees, 
besides  innumerable  flowers,  is  at  the  foot  of  a  basin 
amid  hard,  stony  hüls,  offshoots  of  Mons  Masius.  From 
Reshmil  the  ascents  are  steeper,  and  Valleys  deeper  and  more 
marked :  and  on  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  hilly  series 
is  Mardin.  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope  of 
a  conical  hill,  the  apex  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  remarkable 
and  very  ancient  fort,  having  the  appearance  of  natural  rock ; 
however  supplemented  in  its  interior  appliances  and  resources 
by  artificial  construetion.  There  is  a  very  singular  rock  on  an 
adjoiniug  eminence  invested  with  a  similar  defensive  character. 
Entered  the  gate  of  the  town,  and  rode  up  a  dirty,  steep,  stony 
street  to  the  telegraph  office.  This  was  about  1  p.m.;  and 
the   bun  was   intensely  hot  and  air  oppressive.     A  cool  breeze 
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was  feit  as  we  opened  out  the  southern  aspect  of  the  hill,  and 
with  it  the  magnificent  view  of  the  plains  of   Mesopotamia. 
The  houses  of  the  town  are  solid  and  comparatively  good  ;  but 
there  is  iilth  and  misarrangement  everywhere.     The  building 
appropriated  to  the  telegraph  is  small ;  the  instruments  appeared 
in  good  order :  the  Mudir,  or  Superintendent,  received  us  in  his 
shirt -sleeves,   a   costume   which  may  have  denoted  a  certain 
recklessness  and  independence  of  authority  as  much  as  a  sense 
of  climatic  lassitude.     This  worthy  was  about  to  be  removed 
to  Khanikin,  on  the  Turco-Persian   frontier  towards  Baghdad, 
and  evidently  did  not  approve  of  the  transfer.    Doubtless  it  had 
a  penal  bearing ;  though,  primd  facie,  I  could  not  admire  the 
official  wisdom   which  had  provided  a    Substitute  at  Mardin. 
The  Efendi  who  had  come  to  relieve  the  Bey  would  assuredly 
have    found    a  place  in  Thackeray's  'Book/  had  it  treated  of 
Turks  as  of  Britons  in  the  monosyllabic  class. 

"June  18. — Halt  here  to-day.  Called  on  Mr.  W.,  an 
American  Missionary,  who  has  been  here  for  five  years.  He  is 
füll  of  iuformation,  and  his  amiable  lady  and  attractive  children 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  labour  of  love  and  usefulness  by  a 
cheering,  horaely  presence  in  the  midst  of  exile.  He  reckons 
the  population  of  Mardin  to  be  about  22,000,  of  whom  one-half 
are  Christiaus,  aud  two-thirds  of  these  again  Koman  Catholics : 
we  may  roughly  suppose  7,000  Eomish  to  3,500  non-Romish 
followers  of  the  Chaldaean  and  Syrian  churches.  The  sectarian 
designations  of  Nestorian  and  Jacobite,  applied  to  distiuguish 
dissenting  branches,  and  insisted  on  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
are  said  to  be  giving  way  before  a  re-assumption  of  the  original 
populär  names.  K.  and  T  dine  with  Mr.  W.  and  family,  going 
up  afterwards  to  the  fort  and  citadel.  I  should  revise  my 
description  of  yesterday  by  saying  that  the  Mardin  hill  is 
pyramidical  in  shape,  with  a  flattened  top,  surmounted  by 
natural  rock  artificially  fitted  into  a  fort,  dating,  it  may  be,  from 
the  time  of  the  early  khalifs,  but  I  think  before.  The  eastern, 
south-eastern,  and  southern  sides  are  those  of  the  town,  whose 
houses  rise  to  nearly  the  whole  height  of  the  rock,  or  some 
400  feet.    A  hill  passed  on  our  route  to  this  one,  and  which  is 
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crowned  by  as  remarkable  a  summit,  is  called  Kif  Sanuni. 
Another,  quite  cloae,  and  more  like  that  of  Mardin,  is  called 
Kalat-ul-Marra,  or  '  Woiuan'a  Fort.'  Botli  liave  logends,  but  I 
can  only  recall  tlie  sccond.which  ia  aa  followa.  It  waa  defended 
by  a  wonmn  against  Tamerlane  for  a  long  period,  and  until  the 
garrison  were  on  the  poiut  of  atarvation.  Suddenly,  a  favourite 
hitch  lisd  a  litter,  and  the  idea  waa  conceived  of  acnding  the 
milk  in  a  basin  aa  a  present  to  the  fierce  be3ieger.  Tamerlane, 
on  seeing  this,  thinking  the  gavriaon  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visiona,  abandoned  the  siege  as  hopeless!  Mr.  W.  tliinka  there 
are  no  Roman  remains,  certainly  no  Roman  walla,  in  Mardin, 
though  it  i3  aaaerted  by  some  tliat  the  walla  of  Meride,  its 
ancient  nanie,  are  in  good  preservation.  The  Ynzbäshi,  or 
captain,  of  the  fort  guard,  received  na  with  much  civility,  and 
gave  ua  the  customary  coffee  at  tho  gate.  After  enjuying  a 
inagnificent  view,  and  looking  at  the  surroundhig  lions,  we 
returned  to  our  quarters  at  the  telegraph  office,  taking  leave  of 
our  excellent  hoat  and  gnide,  and  his  intelligent  son." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BAOHDAD  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE. — THE  ROUTE  CONTINUED 
THROUGH  DIARBEKIR,  S1VAS,  ANGORA,  AND  BY  STEAMER 
FROM  ISMID. 

As  an   erabellishraent  to  the  story   of  Tamerlane  and 
the  '  Woman's   Fort/  I    was   further   inforraed   that    a 
fig-tree   which  the  conqueror   planted  on   commencing 
the  siege  had  actually  come  to  perfection  before  the  said 
siege  was  raised.    Here  is  another  stränge  local  tradition. 
A    Pasha  of  Jazirah,  in  the  good    old  time,   or  before 
chronolomes  were  tested,  sent  for  a  celebrated  architect 
to  build  hira  a  bridgc  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen 
before.     The  mandate  was  obeyed  :  a  magnificent  unique 
structure    was  completed,  and  the  promised  sum  duly 
paid.      Eveiyone  was   Struck    with   admiration   at   the 
Performance ;  but  one  doubt  was  alive  in  and  troubled 
the  Pasha's  breast,  vitiating  his  satisfaction  with  alloy. 
He  feared  that  the  architect  might  build  a  second  and  a 
similar  bridge  for  some  other  employer.     He  wished  to 
be   possessor  of  the   choicest   specimen   of  work   by  a 
genius  who,  in  this  final  instance,  had  eclipsed  bim  seif. 
Accordingly  he  made  up  his  mind  to  destroy  him.     But 
his   plans   were   frustrated  ;   and     the  intended   victira 
forestalled    his  intention  in   a    way   little    anticipated. 
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Coming  to  the  Pasha,  he  informed  him  that  the  bridge, 
as  now  constructed,  would  not  stand  the  assault  of 
time,  but  that  if  he  gave  him  a  certain  number  of  skins 
filled  with  vinegar  and  certain  specified  liquids,  he 
would  so  secure  the  cement,  that  the  work  would  never 
decay  or  fall  to  pieces.  The  Pasha  complied  ;  the  ex- 
periment  was  made  ;  the  cexnent,  instead  of  becoming 
stronger,  melted  :  the  bridge  disappeared,  and  with  it  the 
architcct,  who  escaped  to  lands  far  away. 

"June  19. — March  to  Shaikliäna,  5  short  hours,  or  15  miles. 
For  the  first  half,  over  difficult,  hilly,  and  stony  ground,  to  a  kind 
of  outpost  in  the  hüls  at  Amr  Agha  Powär,  and  over  a  tolerable 
road  for  the  remainder  of  the  way.  Shaikhäna  is  a  dreary  spot 
in  respect  of  house  and  village,  but  pleasant  in  its  trees.  An 
old  womau,  children,  a  chaosh,  and  a  zabchi  (soldier  or  police- 
man),  give  us  a  surfeit  of  their  society,  and  no  secret  is  made  of 
the  wish  to  draw  the  stranger's  money.  Amuse  myself  with 
losing  piastres  to  children  by  making  them  guess  the  hand 
which  contains  them  ;  but  own  to  disappointment  at  being 
asked  for  a  present  in  return  for  mulberries  and  milk.  It  is 
so  much  more  pleasant,  in  the  case  of  a  supposed  gift,  to  make 
a  voluntary  than  a  forced  returu.  Sleep  in  the  open  air  without 
search  for  better  aecommodation. 

"  June  20. — Ak  Punghar,  the  '  White  Fountain,'  passing  Abu 
Giaour  and  Khanik  Ashäda,  9  hours,  or  27  railes :  a  long  march. 
Nature  of  the  country,  low  hüls  covered  with  pasturage ;  track 
stony,  but  not  difficult.  Cross  the  Gok  Su,  a  narrow  bed  of  tor- 
rent.  Our  stage  is  rather  a  wretched  place,  out  in  the  open, 
with  no  trees.  Met  the  Turco-Hungarian  Commandant  of  artil- 
lery  from  Baghdad,  on  his  way  to  Constantinople.  He  dined 
with  us,  and  my  companion  K.  being  a  Hanoverian,  the  two 
enjoyed  a  German  conversation  with  a  kind  of  national  gusto. 

"June  21. — Diarbekir,  6  hours,  or  18  miles.  Country 
covered  with  grass  and  undulating ;  very  fine,  rieh,  brown  soil, 
but  stony.    On  our  way  into  the  town  passed  an  old  bridge 
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across  the  Tigris,  which  is  here  comparatively  small  and  shows 
very  muddy  waters.  Under  the  arches  of  this  bridge  is  a  lower 
road  in  which  the  artillery  Pasha's  ladies  placed  themselves 
while  we  proceeded  along  the  bank  above.  Passed  the  English 
ConsuVs  country  residence,  but  Mr.  T.  is  now  absent.  Met  and 
accosted  two  individuals  on  horsebaek  with  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Frenchmen,  and  found  that  one  was  the  French  Consul.  He 
informed  me,  moreover,  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  transact  any 
little  business  we  might  require  in  the  absence  of  bis  British 
colleague,  as  indeed  he  had  promised  the  latter  to  do.  Rode 
with  them  through  part  of  the  town  and  took  leave.  Put  np  at 
the  telegraph  office,  situated  at  the  furtlier  end  of  Diarbekir  from 
that  at  which  we  entered,  and  received  with  great  cordiality  and 
attention  by  the  Mudir  S.  Efendi.  In  the  afternoon,  called  on 
the  Pasha,  a  hearty,  military-looking  man,  who  talked  pleasantly 
and  was  most  polite.  His  band  played  like  thatof  the  Pasha  of 
Mosul  on  a  similar  occasion,  but  the  music  was  queer  and 
national.  M.  Pasha  is  a  Mushir,  or  füll  general  officer,  and  has 
conie  from  command  of  the  army  in  Roumelia  to  take  up  Joint 
civil  and  military  rule  in  Kurdistan,  of  which  Diarbekir  is  the 
head- quarters.  Bazar  good.  Astounded  at  the  large  blocks  of 
ice  exhibited  for  sale  at  a  mere  trilie. 

"June  22. — Halt.  Have  to  receive  many  visits.  Among 
others,  a  native  of  India  was  brought  in  and  introduced  by  the 
Telegraph  Bey  as  Haji  Baba,  an  astrologer.  I  do  not  like  his 
looks.  He  may  be  a  refugee,  a  mutineer — I  know  not  what. 
His  face  is  that  of  a  Lascar,  or  little  better,  but  he  has  a  stränge 
smattering  of  kuowledge.  With  a  dash  of  the  Fakir,  there  is 
something  also  in  him  of  the  ordinary  Munshi,  or  teacher  of 
Hindustani.  The  man  has  long,  oiled,  curved  hair,  combed  down 
behind  the  ears;  a  dark  and  unmistakeably  Indian  complexion  ; 
a  manner  such  as  I  have  often  seen  among  Indians  desirous 
to  dazzle  by  display  of  general  knowledge.  He  took  occasion 
to  show  olf  his  handwriting,  and  to  talk  to  me  of  officers  whose 
names  are  well  known  in  Western  India.  I  asked  myself,  *  Who 
is  this  man,  who  appeared  at  Diarbekir  from  Mosul  some  three 
months  ago;  whence  his  fine  clothes;  and  how  long  and  on  what 
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errand  is  it  that  he  has  left  his  country  ? '  His  own  story  is  that 
he  lived  in  the  Bendi  Bazar  at  Bombay ;  that  he  quitted  India 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  before  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjab;  that  he  is  always  travelling ;  and  that  he  has  visited 
Bukhara,  Astrakhan,  and  inany  out-of-the-way  places.  He 
talks  of  Colonel  Stoddart,  but  cannot  know  much,  save  by 
hearsay,  of  his  personal  history.  His  age  may  be  thirty-five  ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly.  He  practises  as  an  astrologer,  but 
takes  no  money,  appearing  to  be  independent  both  iu  respect  of 
nioney  and  effects.  He  had  seen  and  conversed  with  Mr.  T. 
before  his  departure  frora  Diarbekir.  His  Arabic  is  poor,  but 
good/or  an  Indian;  his  Persian  is  Indian  and  fluent:  Hinduatani 
is,  of  course,  his  native  tongue.  Visit  also  from  the  Pasha's 
Italian  doctor,  It.,  to  whom  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  ofifer  a  glass 
of  English  bottled  beer,  for  he  so  thoroughly  appreciated  it.  K. 
and  I,  under  strong  pressure,  went  to  dine  with  this  inedico  in 
the  evening.  The  invitation  was  meant  kindly,  but  gladly  would 
I  have  escaped  it.  In  the  tirst  place,  we  the  guests  found  our- 
selves  seated  on  the  ground  before  a  small  table  of  olives  and 
cherries,  cheese  and  cucumbers,  and  such  like.  With  these  and 
conversation,  cigarettes,  and  potations  of  peppermint  and  water, 
time  passed  tili  dark,  and  I  was  contemplating  a  means  of  escape. 
However,  that  which  had  transpired  was  a  mere  overture  or  pre- 
lude ;  and  dinner,  substantial  dinner,  followed  in  earnest.  I  can- 
not describe  it,  but  it  seemed  interminable.  The  cuisine  was  the 
Pasha's,  and  the  Pasha's  secretary  was  with  us  to  taste  it.  I 
believe  the  Pasha  himself  to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the 
whole  scheine.  We  all  ate  out  of  the  same  dish,  but  were 
favoured  with  separate  spoons.  Dinner  over,  there  was  more 
to  be  done.  I  wTas  to  witness  an  entertainment  such  as  the  beau 
monde  of  Diarbekir  was  pleased  to  patronize.  Proh  pudor,  it 
was  not  edifying  or  entertaining.  They  called  in  a  blind  piper, 
a  half-starved,  half-clothed  boy  with  a  tambourine,  and  a 
creature  dressed  as  a  woman,  who  danced  to  the  music  in  the 
style  of  an  Indian  nautch.  The  dancer  was  clad  in  a  short 
jacket,  with  Albanian  petticoat ;  and  whirled  round  and  round 
to  a  slow  tune,  geaturing  and  contorting  the  limbs  and  hody  in 
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the  coarsest  and  inost  barbarous  nianner.     Glad  were  we  to  get 
back  to  our  lodging  and  prepare  for  a  start  in  the  morning. 

"  June  23. — I  am  told  there  are  20,000 l  inhabitants  in  the 
town  of  Diarbekir,  of  whom  half  are  Christian,  and  these  chiefly 
Armenian.  Tliere  are  about  600  Protestants  who  attend  the 
American  Mission  chapel  in  the  Gernian  Consulate.  The  city 
is  well  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and,  independently 
of  its  local  advantages  and  handsome  struetures,  is  admirably 
adapted  by  geographical  position  to  become  a  leading  commercial 
capital  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  If  the  loss  of  its  prosperity  be 
attributable  to  faulty  government  and  general  insecurity,  there  is 
no  reason  why  ancient  glories  should  not  revive  with  correction 
of  such  abuses ;  and  progress  in  tlüs  respect  certainly  does  mark 
the  efforts  made  by  modern  Ottoman  administrators.  March 
to  Dimika,  encamping  near  Kurdish  huts  outside  of  village : 
7  hours,  or  20  miles.  Diarbekir  being  a  town  of  considerable 
size,  with  gates  and  walls,  it  takes  time  to  get  clear  of  it ;  and 
five  o  clock  is  an  early  hour  to  stir  up  the  inhabitants  with  the 
tramp  of  travellers.  Koad  stony  tili  we  reach  the  open  country, 
when  we  exchange  the  pavement  for  a  fair  track  over  green  fields. 
Work  begun  on  a  high  road  projeeted  hence  to  Samsun  on  the 
Black  Sea — a  good  and  civilized  idea.  Each  Pasha  is  responsible 
for  the  share  of  his  own  Pashalic.  The  tents  pitched  near  the 
scene  of  Operations  looked  like  business,  but  the  labourers  were 
few  and  seemed  to  want  a  systeni.  Green  fields  and  eultivation 
for  four  hours,  up  to  a  narrow  stream  called  the  '  DevagechL* 
Passing  Gaih  Tepeh,  a  small  hill  with  ruined  village,  and  leaving 
Bektash  to  the  left,  wejreach  our  dayVstage.  Servant  laid  up 
with  fever. 

"  June  24. — Arganeh,  4  hours,  or  about  15  miles.   Road  good, 

i  Mr.  Southgate,  in  his  instruetivo  volumes  of  travels,  does  not  give  so 
large  a  number.  His  data  show  2,700  families,  of  whom  rather  more  than 
half  are  Muhammadan.  Among  the  Christians,  Armenians  have  the  prepon- 
derance ;  but  he  makes  no  speeification  of  Protestants.  He  includes  sorne 
50  Jewish  families  also  at  Diarbekir.  This  was,  however,  thirty-six  years 
ago,  since  which  period  many  changes  may  have  oecurred.  Mr.  Consul  Taylor, 
in  1865,  gives  a  total  of  33,981  houses  to  the  "sanjäk"  or  district  of  Diar- 
bekir, of  which  23,497  are  Muslim  and  8,740  Christian. 
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for  the  most  i>art  over  pasture  and  cultivation.  Cross  one 
ridge  of  the  mountains  which  threaten  obatruction,  but  a  low 
and  unimportant  one.  Tt  leads  to  a  second  Valley  nearly  sur- 
rounded  by  hill  and  raountain,  Argäneh  forming  a  conspicuous 
object  in  front.  Kurds  here  friendly  and  hospitable,  yet  not 
so  interesting  as  those  met  with  near  Mosul.  In  the  after- 
noon  K.  and  I  sally  forth  to  reach  the  monastery  up  the 
hill.  The  ascent  is  steep,  but  the  toil  is  repaid.  As  we  rise 
we  get  a  grand  view  of  the  town  immediately  below  us,  and 
its  700  houses,  looking  like  part  of  the  rock  on  which  they 
are  built.  Above  us  towers  the  Mariam  Ana  in  romantio 
beauty.  K.  somewhat  exhausted,  so  I  enter  the  building  alone. 
Ushered  in  to  the  '  Papäs/  but  fearing  intrusion  upon  him, 
plan  an  early  departure.  All,  however,  goes  smoothly,  and 
after  visiting  the  chapel  and  one  or  two  other  places,  I 
am  again  invited  into  the  presence  of  the  Superior,  and  this 
time  escorted  into  Ins  private  room.  What  will  I  take, 
coffee  or  räki  ?  and  a  case  is  opened  containing  certain 
choice  bottles  of  certain  choice  ligwurs.  I  decline  the  spirit, 
on  the  plea  of  abjuring  such  practices  when  the  sun  is  high : 
whereupon  the  Papäs,  with  an  expression  of  approval,  Orders 
a  '  finjän '  of  most  excellent  coffee,  so  good  that  another  soon 
follows,  my  host  remarking  on  the  smallness  of  the  vessel. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  before  the  coffee,  a  mysterious  box 
is  brought  to  me,  in  which  a  spoon,  placed  in  proximity  to 
a  kind  of  preserve,  clearly  indicates  that  I  am  to  taste  a 
mixture  not  unlike  a  Compound  of  dates.  Having  taken  leave 
of  the  Papäs,  the  next  in  rank  carries  me  off  to  his  apartment, 
and  will  not  let  me  go  tili  he  also  has  feasted  me.  The  fare 
provided  is  a  roll,  not  unlike  our  own  in  daily  use,  but  soft  to 
the  touch,  and  quite  black  inside;  and  butter  or  cream,  and 
cheese,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  more  accessories.  This  Armenian 
monastery  of  Mariam  Ana  occupies  a  fron  tage  of  about  100  yards, 
looking  south-west,  one  end  turning  to  the  south.  T  counted 
ten  Windows  in  the  upper  row  of  the  long  central  building, 
and  nine  in  the  lower.  The  difference  might  have  been  ima- 
ginary,  and  caused  by  the   position   taken   up  for  inspection. 
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It  is  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  ArgSneh  liill,  which  may 
be  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  village  below.  The  chapel 
attached  to  it  is  said  to  be  very  old,  founded  by  St.  Thaddens 
the  Apostle  in  a.D.  47.  Old  Armenian  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment here  preserved  is  a  valuable  relic.  Below  the  monastery, 
at  a  point  of  the  rock,  is  a  curious  ruin,  an  arch  and  a  gate, 
which  is  a  Musalman  place  of  pilgrimage,  called  Zul  KiflL 
Another  Musalman  ziarat  is  at  the  Ali  Daghi,  on  a  hill  close 
by.  There  is  a  Mudir  in  Argäneh.  One  half  the  town  is  said 
to  be  Christian,  chiefly,  I  believe,  Armenian  Catholic.  We  put 
«p  in  a  garden  not  far  from  the  khan,  and  well  away  from  the 
town. 

"  June  25. — Topalusäk,  6J  hours,  or  19  miles,  through  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  Batman.  Many  ascents  and  descents 
over  hüls  clothed  with  verdure,  with  occasional  stony  and 
difficult  bits.  They  have  established  here  six  posts  at  intervals 
of  one  short  hour  each,  two  chaoshes  in  every  hut,  to  keep  up 
a  special  service  of  foot  inspectors  of  the  line  of  telegraph. 
For  the  hard  work  of  winter,  especially,  the  relief  must  be 
acceptable. 

"June  26. — Kizin,  an  easy  march  of  4|  hours,  or  14 
miles,  füll  of  interest.  In  one  hour  sight  Guljak,  the  '  Little 
Lake/  a  charming  sheet  of  water  among  the  hüls.  Its  length 
is,  from  east  and  by  north  to  west  and  by  south,  about  twelve 
miles  in  the  longest  part :  its  breadth  is  at  most  four  miles. 
On  its  southern  side  and  at  the  widest  part  is  Kartun,  a  vil- 
lage containing  about  twenty  Kurd  houses ;  and  on  the  sanae 
side  Guljak,  a  liäya  village,  with  a  boat  and  about  fifty  houses. 
Here  was  once  a  monastery,  which  was  cut  off  by  the  waters  and 
isolated.  There  is  said  to  be  a  Cluster  of  some  ten  houses  on 
the  north,  and  a  village  about  six  miles  to  the  west:  Kizin, 
our  halting-place,  is  about  l\  miles  to  the  east  Except  a 
small  open  space  on  the  Kizin  side,  the  lake  is  nearly  shut  in 
by  hüls  Coming  down  to  its  waters.  These  hüls,  which  become 
green  in  appearance  on  near  approach,  look  sufficiently  barren  in 
the  distance  to  make  the  blue  waters  of  Guljak  a  charming 
contrast.     On  the  Kizin  side  I  observed  two  fishermen  sleepilv 
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waiting  to  catch  their  prey.  A  miniature  Channel,  some  two  or 
three  yards  long,  is  scooped  out  on  the  sandy  beach,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  placed  an  open  basket  resting  on  its  side,  and  in- 
viting  fish  to  enter :  about  half  of  it  may  be  in  the  water. 
When  the  fish  enter,  the  neck  of  the  Channel  is  closed  with  a 
stone  or  two,  and  they  are  prevented  from  returning  backward. 
Indeed,  a  big  fish  which  might  easily  enough  be  drawn  into  the 
channel,  would  have  difficulty  in  turning  and  getting  out  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  and  even  if  the  Channel  were  not 
blocked  up  at  the  neck  at  all. 

"  Before  Coming  up  to  the  Little  Lake,  we  breakfasted  at  the 
romantically  situated  village  of  Malatu,  which  strikes  pleasantly 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  on  first  nearing  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
he  has  traversed  on  journeying  from  the  Diarbekir  side.  It 
overhangs  a  dell  with  a  pretty  clurnp  of  trees  and  rivulet  in  the 
foreground, — a  combination  often  seen  in  these  localities.  On 
completing  our  descent  we  sight,  and  encamp  under  a  second 
portion,  as  it  were,  of  the  village  ;  not  quite  so  wild  in  appear- 
ance  as  the  first,  but  of  the  same  brownish-red  hue,  and  equally 
like  the  soil  from  which  it  rises.  Some  of  its  walls  are  of  one 
solid  coating :  others  present  the  usual  division  into  sun-dried 
bricks.  Halt,  under  '  erik/  or  plum-trees,  on  a  gentle  slope  just 
above  the  Valley,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  rest  to  the  music  of  the 
never-tiring  rill  beneath  us.  Met  party  with  caravan,  conveying 
lead  to  Diarbekir  ;  probably  from  Tokat,  whither  copper  is  taken 
for  moulding  from  the  Argäneh  mines.  Pass  the  night  amid 
the  trees. 

"June  27. — Kharput ;  7  hours,  or  21  miles,  on  a  mode- 
rate  computation.  During  the  first  four  hours,  cross  the  *  Deva 
Boiun '  mountain,  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  Black  Sea 
level.  Sight  on  the  march  a  snowy  ränge  to  the  far  north, 
and  a  grand  piain  between,  on  the  further  side  of  which  other 
high  points  intervene.  The  view  is  magnificent,  and  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  low  country  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the 
Murad  Chai,  one  of  the  largest  rivere  of  Asia  Minor,  a  section 
indeed  of  the  Euphrates  itself,  appears  like  a  petty  canal  in  the 
midst  of  the  piain   through  which  it   runs.     Breakfast  at   an 
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Arnienian  village  in  the  plain,  with  gardens,  and  apparently 
flourishing.  Its  home-made  wine  was  very  respectable.  The 
village  of  Tesli,  through  which  we  ride  a  few  minutes  before 
reaching  Mazra  (the  cantonment  of  Kharput  on  the  hill),  is  a 
large  place,  with  a  saupfon  of  European  arrangement ;  but  it  is 
dirty.  Mazra  has  a  British-Indian  look  about.  it  in  the  distance, 
and  has  a  Pasha's  house,  kishlak  or  barmcks,  and  a  telegraph 
office.     We  put  up  in  the  latter. 

"  June  28. — Halt.  Quite  a  luxury  to  find  oneself  in  a  large 
room,  even  without  tables  or  chairs  ;  but  the  climate  here  is  not 
so  fine  and  fresh  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  Went  up  the  hill 
to  call  on  the  American  Missionaries.  Accosted  by  one  of  them 
whom  we  passed  in  the'road  :  he  pressed  us  to  come  to  tea  and 
spend  the  evening  :  accepted  for  to-morrow.  On  calling  to-day, 
saw  no  less  than  five  ladies,  two  uninarried.  Visited  the  Kharput 
chapel  and  Bedestan.  In  the  way  of  articles  for  purchase  there 
is  not  much  beyond  the  common  oriental  bazar  display.  Some 
children's  faces  here,  as  at  Diarbekir  and  at  Mosul,  are  to  me 
most  winning :  brown,  ruddy,  with  long,  thickly-grown  fair  hair, 
like  peasant  children  of  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  in  England, 
or  some  limmerings  of  Murillo  and  Reynolds.  There  is  a  Con- 
sulat  de  France  at  Kharput. 

"June  29. — Further  halt.  Some  derive  Kharput,  or  Harput, 
from  the  Arnienian  words  for  stone  and  Castle :  but  Mr.  Consul 
Taylor  refers  to  a  definition  by  a  literary  Defterdar,  from  the 
Persian  khar,  a  donkey,  and  bat  an  idol.  The  same  autho- 
rity  adds  that  this  allusion  to  Pagan  worship  has  caused  the 
Porte  to  change  the  name  altogether  to  '  Mamurlat-ul-Azizah.' 
The  height  of  the  town  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Brant  and  Lieu- 
tenant Glasscott,  R.N.  at  4,832  feet,  and  Mazra  to  be  3,618  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea. 

"Our  fat,  good-natured  friend,  the  Mudir  of  the  telegraph 
Station,  dined  with  us  last  night ;  an  Indian  bullock-trunk 
serving  for  a  table.  He  had  sherry,  beer,  and  sparkling  hock, 
and  seemed  to  relish  the  mixture.  Guns  iiring  to-day,  and 
great  Sensation  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  Ambassador 
on  liis  way  to  Constantinople. 
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"  Went  again  to  the  American  Missionaries.  Messrs.  B.,  \V., 
and  A.,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  Messra  W.  and  R, 
occupy  two  very  good  houses  in  the  highest  and  raost  airy 
quarter  of  Kliarput.  Their  church  is  a  roomy,  Square  building, 
with  an  upper  storey  containing  the  class-rooms  of  a  colle- 
giate  in3titution,  besides  six  bedrooms  to  accommodate  eighteen 
boarders.  One  room,  called  Mr.  Kobinson's,  was  built  at  the  sole 
cost  of  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  who  remitted  the  money  from 
England.  He  seems  to  have  rendered  great  assistance  to  the 
Mission  generally,  who  otherwise  acknowledge  considerable 
English  and  local  (or  Constantinople)  support.  Their  envoy 
at  the  Porte  is  not,  they  say,  quite  in  the  same  position  to 
influence  the  Sultan  on  their  behalf  as  the  British  Ambassador; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  to  the  representative  of  her  Majesty  that 
they  look  for  inuch.  Lord  S.  was  a  firm  friend  to  them.  Of 
Sir  II.  B.  they  say  little ;  more  of  Mr.  E.,  to  whom  they  are 
attached  from  acts  evincing  personal  interest.  The  American 
Mission  has  been  here  for  seven  years.  I  hear  that  one  of  the 
Pashas  is  so  attached  to  Mr.  B.,  a  Turkish  scholar  and  superior 
man  in  every  way,  that  he  takes  him  gently  by  the  beard  and 
kisses  his  forehead!  Their  account  of  the  modern  Turks  is 
very  cheering.  How  different  from  the  bigoted  Muslim  in 
other  places !  Can  this  be  in  any  sense  a  fruit  of  our  Anglo- 
Turkish  policy  ? 

"June  30. — Kharput  still.  Dine  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
Visit  the  girls'  school  and  collegiate  institution.  Young  Ar- 
menian  women  are  interesting,  and  have  very  handsome  dark 
eyes,  but  want  elegance  of  contour.  The  head  is  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  picture,  one  tied  with  a  jaunty  kerchief, 
one  encased  in  an  ornamented  fez :  but  this  comely  head  is 
put  upon  an  awkward  body,  either  very  Square  or  broad- 
shouldered,  or  with  very  slouching  gait.  Some  faces  remind 
me  of  Italian  peasantry,  some  of  English  village  life :  all  have 
a  lower-class  aspect.  Miss  W.  examines  in  Armenian:  the 
subject  is  '  Conscience.'  The  behaviour  of  the  girls  is  superior ; 
the  order  and  attention  remarkable.  Among  them  are  a  few 
married  women,  wives  of  the  eider  students.     The  singing  of 
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the  Armenian  version  of  '  There  is  a  happy  laud '  was  really 
good,  and  Struck  sensibly  honie.  The  Armenian  collegiate 
youths  are  a  lieavy,  unyouthful-looking  set,  with  few  excep- 
tions.  Can  soy  little  of  their  capabilities ;  for  the  questions 
put  in  geography  and  arithmetic  were  of  a  niore  than  commonly 
primitive  nature. 

"  July  1. — Difficulty  about  mules  :  but  manage  to  leave 
Kharput.  March  in  the  afternoon  to  Khanküi,  31  hours, 
or  10  miles.  Plain  and  cultivated  country  in  a  broad 
valley  between  hüls.  The  women  in  these  parts  wear  a  long 
gown  with  opening  below  the  hip  on  eitlier  side,  an  under 
short  petticoat  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  trousers ;  head 
tied  up,  and  sometiines  the  mouth  covered  with  a  kerchief. 
There  is  a  kind  of  pinafore  also  worn  np  to  the  neck ; 
slippers  are  on  the  feet,  the  hair  is  plaited,  and  a  cloth  is 
folded  round  the  waist.  Khanküi  is  Turkish.  We  are  snugly 
enough  put  up  at  the  top  of  a  house,  and  get  our  quiet  dinner 
at  nightfall.  Have  again  to  take  to  task  the  soldier  sent  with 
nie,  for  extortion  on  the  villagers  under  cloak  of  my  Service. 
The  Basti  Chaosh,  or  inspector  of  telegraph,  wlio  accompanies 
nie,  is  soldierly-looking  and  handsonie,  but  empty-pated  and 
conceited ;  and  has  more  regard  for  his  person  and  pocket  than 
his  duty.  An  old  man  named  Ferhäda,  who  came  with  us 
from  Diarbekir,  is  a  model  Bash  Chaosh,  and  has  spoiled  me 
for  all  others. 

"July  2. —  1z  Oghlu,  1\  lionrs;  or  23  miles.  After  more 
than  live  hours  passing  through  vi  Hage,  valley  and  raviue,  we 
descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  close  by 
the  caravanserai  of  the  Sultan  Murad.  This  resting-house 
is  very  solidly  built,  and  the  arches,  in  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  s  table,  are  worthy  of  special  note.  The  mosque 
has  a  yellowish  stone  frontage,  which  may  have  been  later  con- 
structed  than  the  dark  stone  of  the  inner  building,  but  I  doubt 
it.  The  rooms  want  air  and  Ventilation  ;  and  though  they  may 
}>e  cool  caverns  in  the  intense  brat,  in  winter  thev  should  be 
suffocating.  with  fires  such  a>  Asiat ics  love  to  kindle.  The 
Kuphnites    is    höre,   at    tinios,    very   narrow  ;    but    variable   in 
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breadth,  and  tortuous.  Banks  in  some  places  shelving,  in 
otliers  abrupt  and  crumbliug.  Observed  an  arrow-headed  in- 
scription  on  a  stone  within  the  frame  of  a  rock.  The  stone 
is  about  five  feet  long  by  five  feet  broad,  and  faces  S.S.E.  to 
the  river.  There  are  about  forty  divisions  i)f  lines.  Iz  Oghlu 
is  a  remarkably  ugly  village  ;  and  its  name  presents  a  suggestive 
and  appropriate  combination  for  English  ears. 

"JulyS. — I  might  have  alinost  said  that  Iz  Oghlu  was  the 
ugliest  village  I  had  ever  seen,  but  that  there  was  one  imrae- 
diately  opposite  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  which  was 
uglier  still.  '  What  is  the  name  of  that  ? '  said  I.  '  Iz  Oghlu/ 
was  the  reply.  Yes,  and  there  appear  to  be  one  or  two  more 
villages  which  enjoy  the  same  denomination. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  leave  this  place  without  reverting  to  those 
who  extended  to  the  stranger  travellers  there  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  We  were  put  into  a  house  at  Iz  Oghlu,  occupied 
by  a  Kurdish  family.  The  owner  was  a  young  married  man, 
seemingly  well  enough  to  do  in  the  world,  with  flocks  and  herds 
and  so  forth,  and  a  pretty,  interesting  young  wife.  His  look  was 
simple  and  honest,  with  a  slight  alloy,  perhaps,  of  self-esteem ; 
he  had  a  countenance  which,  if  fairer,  might  have  been  Ger- 
man,  renderedso  more  especially  by  a  reddish-brown  moustache. 
The  only,  and  I  presume  first  child  of  this  young  couple,  was  an 
immense  pet.  lt  was  at  one  tirae  carried  about  by  an  elderly 
lady,  whom  I  take  to  be  papa's  mamma,  but  who,  /  am  sure, 
was  baby's  grandmamma ;  at  another  time,  placed  in  a  little 
cradle  outside  the  door  of  the  inner  room.  The  little  thing  was 
not  a  bad  kind  of  baby  of  a  few  months  old,  would  open  its 
bright  little  eyes  if  spoken  to,  and  laugh ;  would  cry  as  all 
babies  do,  when  something  happened  to  make  it  sufficiently  sad 
for  tears.  In  an  auspicious  moment,  I  went  up  to  grandmamma 
with  this  Ioved  plaything  in  her  arms — the  doli  of  her  second 
childhood — and  gave  her  the  last  of  the  rosy  silk  kerchiefs  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  and  a  supply  of  wrhich  I  should 
recommend  to  all  travellers  in  these  parts.  Dear  old  soul, 
how  pleased  and  proud  she  was  at  this.  Very  soon  was  it  taken 
in  and  shown  to  mamma ;  very  soon  was  it  taken  in  and  shown 
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the  Armenian  Version  of  '  There  is  a  happy  land '  was  really 
good,  and  Struck  sensibly  honie.  The  Armenian  collegiate 
youths  are  a  heavy,  unyouthful-looking  set,  with  few  excep- 
tions.  Can  say  little  of  their  capabilities ;  for  the  questions 
put  in  geography  and  arithmetic  were  of  a  niore  than  commonly 
primitive  nature. 

"Julyl. — Dilliculty  about  mules :  but  manage  to  leave 
Kharput.  March  in  the  afternoon  to  Khanküi,  3i  hours, 
or  10  miles.  Piain  and  cultivated  country  in  a  broad 
valley  between  hüls.  The  women  in  these  parts  wear  a  long 
gown  with  opening  below  the  hip  on  either  side,  an  under 
short  petticoat  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  trousers ;  head 
tied  up,  and  sometimes  the  inouth  covered  with  a  kerchief. 
There  is  a  kind  of  pinafore  also  worn  up  to  the  neck ; 
slippcrs  ave  on  the  feet,  the  hair  is  plaited,  and  a  cloth  is 
folded  round  the  waist.  Khanküi  is  Turkish.  We  are  smigly 
enough  put  up  at  the  top  of  a  house,  and  get  our  quiet  dinner 
at  nightfall.  Ilave  again  to  take  to  task  the  soldier  sent  with 
nie,  for  extortion  on  the  villagers  under  cloak  of  my  service. 
The  Bash  Chaosh,  or  inspector  of  telegraph,  who  accompanies 
me,  is  soldierly-looking  and  handsome,  but  empty-pated  and 
conceited ;  and  has  niore  regard  for  Ins  person  and  pocket  than 
his  duty.  Au  old  man  named  Ferhäda,  who  came  with  us 
from  Diarbekir,  is  a  model  Bash  Chaosh,  and  has  spoiled  me 
for  all  others. 

"Juli)  2. —  Iz  üghlu,  71-  hours;  or  23  miles.  After  niore 
than  five  hours  passing  through  vi  Hage,  valley  and  ravine,  we 
deseend  into  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  close  by 
the  caravanserai  of  the  Sultan  Murad.  This  resting-house 
is  very  solidly  built,  and  the  arches,  in  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  stable,  are  worthy  of  special  note.  The  mosque 
has  a  yellowish  stone  frontage,  which  may  have  been  later  con- 
8tructed  than  the  dark  stone  of  the  inner  building,  but  I  doubt 
it.  The  roonis  want  air  and  Ventilation  ;  and  though  they  may 
bc  cool  caverns  in  the  intense  heat,  in  winter  thev  should  be 
suffocating,  with  Hn»s  sueh  a>  Asiatics  love  to  kindle.  The 
Fjiphratos    is   höre,   at    tinios,   very   uarrow  ;    but    variable   in 
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breadth,  and  tortuous.  Banks  in  soine  places  shelving,  in 
others  abrupt  and  crumbling.  Observed  an  arrow-headed  in- 
scription  011  a  stone  within  the  frame  of  a  rock.  The  stone 
is  about  five  feet  long  by  five  feet  broad,  and  faces  S.S.E.  to 
the  river.  There  are  about  forty  divisions  j)f  lines.  Iz  Oghlu 
is  a  remarkably  ugly  village  ;  and  its  name  presents  a  suggestive 
and  appropriate  combination  for  English  ears. 

"  July  3. — I  might  have  alrnost  said  that  Iz  Oghlu  was  the 
ugliest  village  I  had  ever  seen,  but  that  there  was  one  imme- 
diately  opposite  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  which  was 
uglier  still.  '  What  is  the  name  of  that  ? '  said  I.  '  Iz  Oghlu/ 
was  the  reply.  Yes,  and  there  appear  to  be  one  or  two  more 
villages  which  enjoy  the  same  denomination. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  leave  this  place  without  reverting  to  those 
who  extended  to  the  stranger  travellers  there  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  We  were  put  into  a  house  at  Iz  Oghlu,  occupied 
by  a  Kurdish  family.  The  owner  was  a  young  married  man, 
seemingly  well  enough  to  do  in  the  world,  with  flocks  and  herds 
and  so  forth,  and  a  pretty,  interesting  young  wife.  His  look  was 
simple  and  honest,  with  a  slight  alloy,  perhaps,  of  self-esteem  ; 
he  had  a  countenance  which,  if  fairer,  might  have  been  Ger- 
man,  rendered  so  more  especially  by  a  reddish-brown  moustache. 
The  only,  and  I  presume  h'rst  child  of  this  young  couple,  was  an 
immense  pet.  lt  was  at  one  time  carried  about  by  an  elderly 
lady,  whom  I  take  to  be  papa's  mamma,  but  who,  /  am  suret 
was  baby's  grandmamma ;  at  another  tinie,  placed  in  a  little 
cradle  outside  the  door  of  the  inner  room.  The  little  thing  was 
not  a  bad  kind  of  baby  of  a  few  months  old,  would  open  ite 
bright  little  eyes  if  spoken  to,  and  laugh ;  would  cry  as  all 
babies  do,  when  something  happened  to  make  it  sufficiently  sad 
for  tears.  In  an  auspicious  moment,  I  went  up  to  grandmamma 
with  this  loved  plaything  in  her  arms — the  doli  of  her  second 
childhood — and  gave  her  the  last  of  the  rosy  silk  kerchiefs  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  and  a  supply  of  which  I  should 
recommend  to  all  travellers  in  these  parts.  Dear  old  soul, 
how  pleased  and  proud  she  was  at  this.  Very  soon  was  it  taken 
in  and  shown  to  mamma;  very  soon  was  it  taken  in  and  shown 
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the  Armenian  Version  of  *  There  is  a  happy  land '  was  really 
good,  and  Struck  sensibly  home.  Tlie  Armenian  collegiate 
youtbs  are  a  heavy,  unyouthful-looking  set,  with  few  excep- 
tions.  (1an  soy  little  of  their  capabilitiea ;  for  the  questions 
put  in  geography  and  aritlunetic  were  of  a  more  than  commonly 
primitive  nature. 

"Julyl. — Pifliculty  about  inules :  but  manage  to  leave 
Kbarput.  March  in  the  afternoon  to  Khanküi,  31  hours, 
or  10  m iles.  riain  and  cultivaled  country  iu  a  broad 
valley  between  hüls.  The  women  in  these  parts  wear  a  long 
gown  with  opening  below  the  hip  on  either  side,  an  nnder 
short  petticoat  reaehing  to  the  knec,  and  trousers ;  head 
tied  up,  and  sometimes  the  niouth  covered  with  a  kerchief. 
There  is  a  kind  of  pinafore  also  worn  up  to  the  neck ; 
slippers  are  on  the  feet,  the  liair  is  plaited,  and  a  cloth  is 
folded  round  the  waist.  Khanküi  is  Turkish.  We  are  snugly 
enough  put  up  at  the  top  of  a  house,  and  get  our  quiet  dinner 
at  night  fall.  Have  again  to  take  to  task  the  soldier  sent  with 
nie,  for  extortion  on  the  villagers  nnder  eloak  of  my  service. 
The  Bash  Chaosh,  or  inspector  of  telegraph,  wlio  accompanies 
ine,  is  soldierly-looking  and  handsome,  but  empty-pated  and 
conceited ;  and  has  more  regard  for  bis  person  and  pocket  than 
bis  duty.  An  old  man  nanied  Ferhfida,  who  came  with  us 
from  Piarbekir,  is  a  niodel  Bash  Chaosh,  and  has  spoiled  me 
for  all  others. 

"July  2. — lz  Oghlu,  7J-  hours;  or  23  miles.  After  more 
than  live  hours  passing  through  village,  valley  and  ravine,  we 
descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Tpper  Euphrates,  close  by 
the  caravanserai  of  the  Sultan  Murad.  This  resting-house 
is  very  solidly  buüt,  and  the  arebes,  in  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  stähle,  are  worthy  of  special  note.  The  mosque 
has  a  yellowish  stone  frontaue,  whieh  niav  have  been  later  con- 
structed  than  the  dark  stone  of  the  inner  building,  but  I  doubt 
it.  The  roonis  want  air  and  Ventilation  ;  and  though  they  may 
be  cool  caverns  in  the  intense  heat,  in  winter  thev  sbould  be 
suffocating.  with  h'res  surh  as  Asiat  ics  love  to  kindle.  The 
Kuphrates    is    höre,   at    timos,    very   narrow  ;    but    variable   in 
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breadth,  and  tortuous.  Banks  in  some  places  shelving,  in 
others  abrupt  and  crumbling.  Observed  an  arrow-headed  in- 
scription  on  a  stone  witliin  the  frame  of  a  rock.  The  stone 
is  about  five  feet  long  by  five  feet  broad,  and  faces  S.S.E.  to 
the  river.  There  are  about  forty  divisions  j)f  lines.  Iz  Oghlu 
is  a  reniarkably  ugly  village  ;  and  its  name  presents  a  suggestive 
and  appropriate  combination  for  Englisli  ears. 

"  July  3. — I  might  have  almost  said  that  Iz  Oghlu  was  the 
ugliest  village  I  had  ever  seen,  but  that  there  was  one  imme- 
diately  opposite  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  which  was 
uglier  still.  '  What  is  the  name  of  that  ? '  said  I.  '  Iz  Oghlu/ 
was  the  reply.  Yes,  and  there  appear  to  be  one  or  two  more 
villages  which  enjoy  the  same  denomination. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  leave  this  place  without  reverting  to  those 
who  extended  to  the  stranger  travellers  there  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  We  were  put  into  a  house  at  Iz  Oghlu,  occupied 
hy  a  Kurdish  family.  The  owner  was  a  young  married  man, 
seemingly  well  enough  to  do  in  the  world,  with  flocks  and  herds 
and  so  forth,  and  a  pretty,  interesting  young  wife.  His  look  was 
simple  and  honest,  with  a  slight  alloy,  perhaps,  of  self-esteem ; 
he  had  a  countenance  which,  if  fairer,  might  have  been  Ger- 
man,  rendered  so  more  especially  by  a  reddish-brown  moustache. 
The  only,  and  I  presume  first  child  of  this  young  couple,  was  an 
immense  pet.  lt  was  at  one  time  carried  about  by  an  elderly 
lady,  whom  I  take  to  be  papa's  mamma,  but  who,  /  am  sure, 
was  baby's  grandmamma ;  at  another  time,  placed  in  a  little 
cradle  outside  the  door  of  the  inner  room.  The  little  thing  was 
not  a  bad  kind  of  baby  of  a  few  months  old,  would  open  its 
bright  little  eyes  if  spoken  to,  and  laugh ;  would  cry  as  all 
babies  do,  when  something  happened  to  make  it  sufficiently  sad 
for  tears.  In  an  auspicious  moment,  I  went  up  to  grandmamma 
with  this  loved  plaything  in  her  arms — the  doli  of  her  second 
childhood — and  gave  her  the  last  of  the  rosy  silk  kerchiefs  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  and  a  supply  of  which  I  should 
recommend  to  all  travellers  in  these  parts.  Dear  old  soul, 
how  pleased  and  proud  she  was  at  this.  Very  soon  was  it  taken 
in  and  shown  to  mamma ;  very  soon  was  it  taken  in  and  shown 
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to  papa ;  very  soon  had  the  neighbours  and  kinsfolk  adniired 
the  fortunate  gift.  The  next  move  was  to  make  a  turban  of  it 
for  baby's  head ;  the  next  to  bring  baby  so  attired  outside  for 
exhibition.  I  afterwards  saw  the  child  sleeping  with  the  hand- 
kerchief  round  its  little  liead  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  saw  that 
child  again  in  any  shape,  without  that  haudkerchief.  How 
pleasant  and  grateful,  that  a  gift,  however  small,  should  be 
appreciated  !  How  diflerent  froni  the  pour-hoirc  extracted  from 
one  by  sonie  commissionnairc,  gar^n,  or  valet  de  place  in  ad- 
dition  to  liberal  payment  for  service  !  I  hope  my  young  Kurd 
had  none  of  that  feeling  when  he  looked,  as  I  thought,  coldly 
on  mc  at  parting.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  told  my  servant 
to  give  him  Ins  '  bakhshish.' 

"  March  to  Burana,  5J-  hours,  or  17  miles,  crossing  the  noble 
river  of  old  in  about  two  hours,  at  the  Hardargemi  Su  Ferry. 
The  country  Struck  ine  as  comparatively  barren  about  this  part, 
and  wearing  a  sad  and  dreary  look  in  spite  of  bold  scenery. 
Observe  a  Rhine-like  mountaiu,  with  something  of  a  tower  or 
Castle  on  the  summit. 

"July  4. — Hasan  Radrik,  a  Kizilbash  village,  5J  hours,  or 
16  miles:  reckoned  24  hours,  or  72  miles  from  Kharput  To 
judge  from  the  opinions  of  my  Turkish  attendant,  the  Bash 
Chaosh,  these  Kizilbash  are  considered  a  bad  lot,  and  an 
orthodox  Muslim  will  not  eat  with  them.  They  also  call  them 
'  Alawis.'  But  I  do  not  trust  my  Bash  Chaosh,  or  his  opinions. 
His  manner  in  the  road,  his  perpetual  umbrella,  his  atrocious 
politeness,  all  annoy  nie.  Why  was  not  this'fine  animal  made  an 
Imperial  trooper,  to  forage  and  swagger  at  his  pleasure,  instead 
of  a  telegraph  oflicial  ?  and  yet  the  work  upsets  his  weak  nerves, 
as  it  is,  and  tires  him,  and  he  wants  to  become  an  indoor  mani- 
pulator  instead  uf  an  outdour  inspector !  Crossed  the  Sultan  Su,  a 
section  of  the  Tokma  Su,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  twenty-two 
arches,  an  old  kkan,  and  a  burial-ground  with  iuscriptions  of 
recent  date.  One  stone  looks  curious,  is  about  4  feet  by  lj, 
and  has  four  lines  of  quaint  Arabie  or  Turkish  letters,  barely 
legible,  part  of  which  seems  to  be  :  *  AtAmiz  däolat  Sultan-ul- 
Ghälib,'  or  '  Our  master,  the  vietorious  niunarcli.'   A  fight  amoncr 
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Kurds  is  said  to  have  taken  place  Lere  not  many  years  ago : 
hence  the  graves.  We  are  approaching  the  hüls,  and  about  to 
rise  into  mountainous  tracts.  This  kaza,  or  '  district'  of  Argavan, 
consists  of  many  paras,  or  villages,  of  which  Hasan  Badrik  is 
about  the  chief.  Akcha  Dagh  is  a  neighbouring  district, 
peopled  by  many  Kurds  and  Kizilbash.1 

"  July  5. — March  to  Häkim  Khan:  6  hpurs,  or  18  miles. 
After  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  telegraph  line  leaves 
the  road  to  plunge  into  gullies  and  over  acclivities,  and 
through  inost  difficult  country  (more  so  than,  I  think,  any  we 
have  hitherto  traversed,  not  excepting  the  Batman  Dagh, 
Deva  Boiun,  or  country  between  Jazirah  and  Mardin) ;  meets 
the  road  again  in  about  an  hour,  and  then  skirts  it,  more  or 
less,  up  to  the  poiut  where  it  descends  into  the  Kuru  Chai,  and 
keeps  a  good  course  near  its  bank.  Halt  and  refresh  on  reach- 
ing  this  river.  Find  the  ruins  of  an  old  bridge,  in  the  shape 
of  one  whole  arch  and  some  remains  of  pillars.  Below  these 
is  running  a  narrow,  but  rapid,  stream  towards  the  Euphrates. 
The  water  is  delicious.  Our  horses  are  tied  by  one  leg  and 
turned  out  to  graze  on  a  freeh  green  bit  of  pasture.  Near  the 
bridge  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  khan.  Our  own  siesta  was  among 
rose-bushes,  thoru  and  tamarisk  tree?,  circled  with  beautiful  wild 
flowers  of  mostly  delicate  hue — yellow,  pale  rose,  pale  blue, 
and  white — at  a  stone's  throw  from  the  water  still  flowing  in 
the  bed  of  the  mis-called  kuru,  or  '  dry '  river,  a  humble  source 
of  the  great  Euphrates.  Descent  to  Häkini  Khan,  stony  ;  the 
soil  of  a  white  colour,  as  between  Eeshmil  and  Mardin. 
Passed  on  our  left,  high,  rocky  table-land,  said  to  be  inhabited 
by  Kurds  of  the  Akcha  Dagh.  Häkim  Khan,  a  singular  and 
unattractive  place,  situated  in  a  basin  between  high  hüls,  and 
looking  hot  and  feverish.  Doctored  a  sick  chaosh  here,  who 
should,  however,  be  allowed  a  change  of  air  in  preference  to 
other   medicine.     K.  complains,  and  looks  worn  and  weary. 

"Juli/  6. — Hasan   Chelibi,   4  hours,  dr   12  miles.     Almost 

1  Mr.  Consul  Taylor,  in  his  capital  paper  No.  XI.  in  the  38th  vol.  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society's  Journal  (1868),  gives  interesting  information  on 
the  Kizilbash,  and  shows  where  more  is  obtainable. 
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wholly  near  the  bed  of  the  Kuru  Chai,  along  a  patk  tolerably 
free  from  obstruction.  Passed  a  Kabuli  on  the  way,  with 
whom  I  exchange  a  few  words  in  Persian.  Cur  stage  of  the 
day  is  a  village  of  about  100  houses  of  Kizilbash.  Put  up 
in  a  cool  niud  house  füll  of  flies,  and  am  visited  by  the 
Mudir.  Landlord  teils  me  that  when  Sultan  Murad  was  here, 
he  was  entertained  by  a  certain  Hasan  in  so  gentlemanly  a 
style,  that  the  monarch  namcd  the  village  after  him,  with  the 
affix  of  Chelibi,  'gentleman.'  Viewed  from  the  high  ground 
abovc,  this  village,  buried  deep  in  the  basin  formed  by  sur- 
rounding  hüls,  has  a  soinbre  and  stränge  appearance.  The 
flat  roofs,  from  which  mis-shapen  chimney-pots  arise,  give  the 
notion  that  there  are  no  houses  there  at  all,  but  that  the  land 
is  8own,  as  it  were,  with  chimneys.  There  are  two  rows,  how- 
ever,  of  these  flat  roofs,  one  rising  lipon  the  other ;  and  a  big 
gutter  below,  once  a  inouutaiu  streamlet,  but  perverted  from 
its  former  origin.  At  night,  transferred  my  cot  and  bedding  to 
the  house-top  and  vainly  tried  to  sleep.  Some  watclnnen,  in- 
tended,  as  it  proved,  for  iny  special  protection,  kept  talking 
insufferably. 

"  July  7. — In  the  morning,  when  I  was  preparing  for  a 
start,  a  nest  of  ex  tort  ioners  opened  out.  Everyone  wanted 
bakhshish.  '  I  was  your  naubatji  (sentry)/  said  one.  '  I  also/ 
said  another,  '  watching  uver  the  horses.'  Shukuri  was  called 
to  explain,  but  could  not.  The  applioants  then  said  that  there 
nullit  be  *  Kurds  '  about.  '  Kurds  ! '  said  1,  '  more  likely  they 
are  afraid  of  you.  Siz  da/i  korkior.  I  have  lived  in  Kurds* 
tents,  and  never  been  troubled  by  fear  of  robbery ' — or  words  to 
this  effect.  Then  canie  a  fellow,  professedly  with  civil  niessages 
from  the  Mudir,  bis  tine  expressions  culminating  in  a  request 
for  bakhshish.  There  was  soniething  rüde  and  ungainly  in 
this  dirty  village  of  Hasan  Chelibi  that  made  one  rejoice  to 
leave  it;  and  when  I  found  an  exit  from  the  pinched  corner 
into  comparative  Space,  I  seemed  to  breathe  a  freer  atmo- 
sphere.  Country  more  open  and  green.  Tlie  hüls  continue,  but 
are  more  cheery.  Allaja  Khan,  7  hours,  or  20  miles.  Put  up 
in  a  small  khun  like  that  of  yesterday.     Koom  about  22  by  15. 
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A  space  is  poled  off  for  travellers.  There  is  one  low  door  for 
an  entrance,  and  a  fireplace  opposite.  The  Windows  are  barely  a 
foot  Square,  and  limited  to  two.  To-day  the  walls  are  white- 
washed,  so  that  the  place  does  not  feel  quite  dungeon-like. 
There  is,  however,  a  larger  klian  here,  now  used  as  a  storeroom, 
built  of  very  fine  stone.  Chaosh  pointed  out  a  cross  on  one  of 
the  stones  of  this  building,  which  indicated  Christian  liandi- 
craft.  A  smash  of  liquor-case  reported  to-day.  Memo.  :  bought 
six  bottles  of  brandy  for  the  jouraey  at  Baghdad,  have  not 
tasted  one  drop,  yet  not  one  of  these  bottles  is  now  left. 

"  I   have  seen  many  ill-looking  telegraph  chaoshes  on   this 
journey,  but  Ali  Chaosh,  whose  beat  is  froni  Hasan  Chelibi  to 
the  three-hour  khan,  beats  all :  in  ugliness  and  ungainliness  he 
is  '  first-class.'  And  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  nothing  has  occurred 
to  lead  me  to  believe  his  morale  superior  to  his  physique.  A  very 
long  face,  with  a  very  long,  loose  nose,  frowning  eye  and  unconi- 
fortable  mouth,  a  forehead  whose  principal  feature  is  a  batch  of 
cropped  hair  smoothed  down  its  centre,  and  a  sharp  chin ;  such 
is  a  portrait  which  reminds  me  of  James's  Gallon  the  Fool,  in 
'  Philip  Augustus.'     I  doubt  whether  the  Turkish  official  is  any- 
thing  of  that  stamp,  and  shouid  be  sorry  to  trust  his  honour 
in  any  way.      As  to  his    dress:    such  slovenliness,  such  huge 
holes  at  elbow  and  knee,  such  dirt,  such  disorder,  are  barely 
describable.     While  on  this  theme,  I  may  here  record  that  if 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  well-dressed  Turkish  soldier  in 
the  olden  time,  the  same  remark  applies  at  the  present  hour 
to  a  Turkish  telegraph  chaosh.      Even  later  iniprovements  in 
military  costume  are  more  laudable  in  masses  than  individuals. 
But  what  can  be  expected  of  a  taste  which  tolerates  men  and 
women  in  red  and  yellow  boots  far  too  large  for  the  feet  and 
legs  which  they  cover  ?     The  chaosh  who  met  us  at  the  khan 
was  an  Armenian,  and  spoke  English  a   little,  and  Italian   a 
little  better.     We  talked  immensely.     He  and  his  brother,  the 
chaosh  on  the  next  beat,  had  been  employed  (as  firemen,  I  think) 
on  board  an  English  steamer  in  the    Black  Sea.      March   to 
Kangal,   5    hours    or     15   miles.      The  dreary  nature  of   the 
country  traversed  since,  and  just  before  crossing   the   Upper 
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Euphrates — at  first  exhibited  in  sparse  and  dry  cultivation  and 
desolate  look  of  villages,  and  latterly  in  the  absence  of  villages 
altogether,  halting-stations  excepted — was  ncver  more  strongly 
impressed  upon  my  mind  than  on  this  day's  journey.  At  the 
same  time,  the  openness,  as  it  were,  of  desolation  and  depopu- 
lation,  is  less  painfiü  to  the  eye  and  sense  than  the  dreary  basin 
in  the  immediately  surrounding  hüls,  hiding  a  dismal  village 
such  as  Hakim  Khan  or  Hasan  Chelibi.  Put  up  at  a  khan. 
Kurdisli  tents  near  the  town. 

"  July  9. — Delikli  Tash,  the  '  stone  with  the  hole  ; '  4  houre, 
or  12  miles.  A  small  Turkish  village  of  about  sixty  houses. 
Country  undulating :  hüls  not  actually  barren,  but  of  pale  hue 
and  wanting  in  bright  Vegetation.  Armenian  chaosh  relieved 
by  a  corpulent  Turk  whom  we  meet  on  the  way,  and  who 
esoorts  us  to  the  day's  stage.  His  interest  with  the  Mudir  pro- 
cures  us  an  excellent  room ;  but  we  are  doomed  to  a  series  of 
visits,  and  the  Mudir  will  feed  us,  which  are  inconvenient  con- 
tingencies.  Compromise  the  matter  by  accepting  breakfast 
only,  pleading  the  state  of  my  companion's  health  as  an  excuse 
for  the  heavier  meal. 

"July  10. — Ulach  :  a  short  4  hours,  or  about  10  miles.  Ar- 
menian village  of  some  sixty  houses,  dirty  and  offering  little 
worthy  of  note.  ßoad  through  a  pass  in  the  hüls,  and  over 
high  hilly  tract,  to  piain  country.  The  fat  chaosh  is  a 
great  character.  His  name  is  Aflätun,  '  Plato.'  He  talks  of 
Europe  with  immense  yusto,  of  beer,  Champagne,  and  ladies. 
His  description  of  a  German  hotel  he  had  once  visited  was 
capitai:  and  equally  amusing  are  his  quotations  from  Hafiz, 
and  the  sighs  with  which  each  is  accompanied.  His  politics 
are  ambitious,  and  embrace  a  variety  of  individuals  and  subjects, 
such,  for  instance  as  Garibaldi,  the  French  Emperor,  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  war  between  Denmark  and  Germany,  the  war  in 
America:  but  there  is  more  ambition  than  profundity  in  his 
speculations.  The  seeret  of  the  '  Delikli  Tash '  was  solved  this 
morning.  We  descended  a  really  fine  pass  of  this  name,  sighting 
a  grand  panorama  of  the  lower  country  and  distant  hüls.  On 
our  left  was  a  circular  rock,  with  a  hole  sufficiently  laige  to 
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admit  the  passage  of  a  teil,  stout  man,  when  stooping ;  or  a 
moderately  fat  man,  without  stooping  or  squeezing  at  all.  To 
pass  seven  times  through  this  is,  my  stout  friend  informs  me, 
to  attain  the  desire  of  one's  heart,  whatever  that  may  be.  I 
think  he  claimed  to  have  gone  through  the  ordeal.  If  so,  the 
effort  must  have  been  considerable.  Met  a  poor  Circassian,  who 
asked  for  bread.  Thousands  of  these  families  have  arrived  of 
late  years,  froin  Anapa  and  other  places,  at  Samsun  and  Trebi- 
zond ;  and  have  been  flooding  the  Sivas  district.  A  village 
about  12  hours  distant  is  said  to  contain  a  colony.  Met  three 
the  day  before  yesterday,  armed,  and  dressed  in  their  picturesque 
native  costume.  For  breakfast  to-day,  have  bread  like  a  black- 
smith's  or  cobbler's  leather  apron,  eggs  boiled  hard  and  cut 
up  into  slices,  excellent  cow's  milk,  and  hard  but  good  cheese. 

"  July  11. — Sivas  :  6£  hours,  or  20  miles.  Good  road  among 
the  mountains,  with  descent  into  a  high,  broad  piain,  watered 
by  the  Kizil  Irmak,  or  '  red  river.'  Met  cameis  bringing  hemp 
from  Tokat,  which  Plato  teils  me  is  manufactured  into  ropes 
there  prior  to  export,  and  grows  abundantly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  Less  than  half  way,  Tuzlu  Punar,  the  csalt  spring,' 
where  the  Ottoman  Government  has  posted  two  of  its  servants 
to  make  the  most  of  the  produce.  Bealization  stated  at  40,000 
piastres,  or  400/.  per  annum ;  but  Sivas  has  much  more  salt 
than  in  this  one  spot.  The  aspect  of  the  city  from  the  distant 
heights  is  pleasing.  Dotted  here  and  there  with  trees,  at  times 
in  large  extended  Clusters,  the  houses  and  citadel  cover  a 
vast  space,  and  appear  much  scattered.  Met  by  the  telegraph 
Superintendent,  M.  Efendi,  at  several  miles  out  of  the  town : 
a  youngish  but  self-confident  man  of  pleasing  address,  not 
unlike  an  Indian  irregulär  horscman.  White  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  trousers,  high  polished  boots — such  was  his  attire ;  and  he 
rode  a  smart  white  horse  with  a  smart  embroidered  saddlecloth, 
railitary  saddle,  and  holsters.  His  face  is  piain,  pitted  with 
small-pox,  by  which  one  eye  has  been  sensibly  affected ;  nor  has 
he  the  advantage  of  hair  on  the  cheek,  upper  lip,  or  chin,  to 
conceal  defects :  but  his  manners  promise  well  for  an  Asiatic, 
and  I  am  favourably  prepossessed  in  his  behalt     After  crossing 
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the  bridge  at  the  Kizil  Irmak  (Sultan  Murad's  again),  a  body 
of  horsemen  under  their  Sirkardeh  received  us  from  the  Pasha, 
and  escorted  us  into  the  town.  This  was  an  honour  for  which  I 
was  not  prepared.  Put  up  at  the  Serai,  where  also  ia  the  tele- 
graph  oflice ;  and  visited  by  Dr.  W.  and  two  of  bis  Armenian 
pupils.  Letters  had  preceded  nie  to  this  gentleinan  from  his 
fellow-countrymen,  the  American  Missionaries  of  Kharput;  and 
I  had  morcover  sent  a  few  lines  to  him  myself,  on  the  subject  of 
K.'s  health,  before  entcring  Sivas. 

"  Juhj  12. — Make  up  my  mind  to  halt  until  the  16th,  for  two 
or  three  strong  reasons.     K.  requires  reat,  an<l  so  do  the  horses. 
Call  on  Dr.  W.,  whom    1   take  to  be   a  physician-missionary 
höre.     Meet  a  Mr.  L.  and  another  gentleinan,  and  Mrs.  W.  and 
Mrs.  L.     Afterwards  called  on  the  Pasha,  who  gave  nie  a  ccrdial 
welcome,  and    with  whom    I  did  a  chibouk  ov  two  and  soine 
coffee.     He  put  nie  niuch  in  mind  of  the  generally  received 
portraits  of  one  of  our  best  known  modern  Indian  heroes.     The 
Efendi  gave  nie  about  four  hours  of  his  society  to-day,  thereby 
showing  a  deplorable  ignorance  or  reckh*ssness  of  the  value  of 
time.     Ile  does  not  sport  his  chibouk,  but  cigarettes  and  nugm 
may  become  equally  impedimonts  to   progress.     I  have  asked 
him  to  dine  witli  us  to-morrow.     Plato  would,  I  feel  sure,  like  to 
join ;  but  our  habits  will  not  admit  of  it,  although  they  teil  me 
he  was  once  a  collector  of  customs  on  the  Bosnian  frontier,  and 
that  a  certain  Mudir  of  a  district  near  Baghdad  was  his  clerk  ! 
Dr.  W.  estimates  the  population  of  Sivas  at  10,000  houses,  or 
from  40,000  to  50,000  souls,  of  which  more  than  a  fifth  are  Ar- 
menian.     Bought  good  woollen  stockings  made  here,  and  tasted 
splendid  tobacco  of  the  conntry.     Rread  good,  meat  also.     Wine 
of  a  pale  straw  eolour,  like  bad,  sharp  beer  or  Hat  eider ;  very 
different  from  the  cheery  red  wine  of  Kharput.     Cherry  ice  to- 
day — a  great  luxury.    The  view  from  our  Windows  over  the  tops 
of  houses  and  towards  the  hüls,  immediately  above  a  little  bit 
of  quasi-garden,  is  certainly  less  Asiatic  than  we  had  been  led 
to  expect.    But  the  English  sky  and  climate  liave,  perhaps,  more 
to  do  with  the  feeling  of  nearness  to  one's  fatherland  than  more 
tangible  things.     Thermometer  in  the  heat  of  the  day  only  78° 
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There  is  a  Liva  Pasha,  or  Major-General,  liere,  commandiDg  tlie 
troops. 

"  Jithj  13. — I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  electric  telegraph  in 
Turkey  is  abused  by  those  who  have  the  power  of  abusing  it, 
inasmuch  as  a  vast  number  of  telegrams  on  the  public  Service 
are  intercoinnmnicated  without  the  faintest  occasion,  and  for 
the  mere  sake  of  gratifying  the  vanity  or  whims  of  meiubers  of 
the  Administration.  This  entails  nmch  extra  labour  which 
could  be  avoided,  and  converts  a  valuable  State  engine  iuto  a 
plaything. 

"  I  learn  that  the  district  of  Azizya  has  been  made  over  to  the 
Immigrant  Circassians,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  specially- 
appointed  Kaimakäm.  Its  markiz,  or  '  head-quarters,'  at  Punar 
Bush,  may  be  üistant  sonie  24  hours  from  this  place  in  a 
southerly  or  south-westerly  direction.  The  Emperor  of  Sussia 
replies  to  the  charge  of  forcing  on  the  exodus  by  a  Statement 
that  endeavours  were  made  not  to  extenuinate  the  population, 
hut  simply  to  keep  them  at  a  greater  distance,  or  towards  the 
Kouhan.  It  is  said  that  part  of  tliree  important  tribes,  one 
of  wliich  boasts  a  population  of  30,000,  are  now  located  on 
the  right  bank  of  that  river.  The  Oubyhs  tumed  a  deaf  ear 
to  proposals  of  settlement,  and  preferred  war  to  the  limitations 
of  the  Kouban.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  has  himself  been 
down  to  the  scene  of  distress,  and  endeavoured  to  relieve  the 
sufferers,  as  well  as  facilitate  the  emigration.  Our  Ambassador 
at  the  Porte  proposes  to  colonize  with  Circassians  the  space 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  Erzerum,  a  proposal  supported  by 
France,  by  Ali  and  Fuad  Pasha.  A  letter  from  Sanisun  of  the 
15th  June  states  that  100,000  Circassians  were  then  there,  and 
typhus  was  raging  among  them.  The  numbers  at  Trebizond  I 
have  understood  at  no  less  a  figure,  and  they  are  reported  to 
have  died  there  at  the  rate  of  100  per  diem.  There  is  sonie- 
thing  very  dreadful  in  all  this.  The  Turks  are  a  hospitable 
people,  no  doubt,  and  welcome  readily,  as  brother  Muhammadans, 
the  sufferers  ft-om  the  encroachment  of  a  foreign  enemy :  but 
this  acccssion  of  a  sickly,  helpless,  and  otherwise  uudeairable 
population  rnust  be  de  tri  mental  to  healthy  progress.     The  ac- 
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count  given  of  these  poor  iinmigrants  is  far  from  cheering. 
They  are  said  to  be  quite  a  burthen  lipon  the  land  where  they 
are  settled.  The  Kaimakäm  of  Azizya  is  a  son  of  the  pre- 
sent  Governor  of  Sivas.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  Sir  H. 
B.'s  proposition  will  be  carried  out.  The  London  Society  Las 
forwarded  1,000/.  towards  the  relief  of  this  wretched  but  heroic 
people.1 

"  Dr.  W.  and  friend  took  us  to  the  ruined  buildings  called  by 
Plato  generally  the  tonibs  of  the  SeljükL  According  to  the 
inscriptions,  these  truly  fine  nionuments  appear  to  date  no 
earlier  than  670  of  the  Hajra,  or  about  A.D.  1271-2;  but  I  think 
that  the  actual  tonibs  may  be  traceable  to  a  prior  period.  They 
are  here  called  those  of  Kai  Khosru  and  Kai  Kobad,  but  the 
inscription  above  the  door,  so  far  as  I  could  decipher,  mentions 
Kai  Khosru  only  ;  and  may  not  this  be  a  inere  title  ?  The  main 
buildings  are  two  quadrangles,  one  facing  the  other,  in  a  narrow 
street.  They  have  reinarkably  handsoine  gates,  one  probably 
70  feet  high,  with  two  cupolas,  or  minars,  of  40  feet  Another 
building  of  similar  kind  is  at  a  little  distance ;  but  all  seem  to 
have  been  comprised  within  one  set  of  strong  stone  walls, 
probably  the  ancient  Sebaste.  The  one  quadrangle  contains  a 
madrasah  (college)  and  the  turbat  (toiub) ;  the  other  may  have 

1  According  to  the  Levant  Herald  of  the  6th  July,  1864,  which  quotes 
the  report,  to  the  Board  of  Health  at  the  Porte,  of  Dr.  Barozzi,  the 
Circassian  immigration  had  assumed  colossal  proportions  since  the  preceding 
March.  The  nunibera  were  from  50,000  to  70 IX  >0  in  Trebizond,  and  110,000 
to  112,000  in  Samsun.  Crowded  into  sinall  vessels,  without  food  or  fresh 
water,  drinking  from  the  salt  sea,  many  died  on  hoard  ;  and  dead  and  living 
were  thrown  togetlicr.  Landed,  they  were  uneared  for  and  without  shelter  ; 
decimated  by  small-pox  and  typhus.  There  was  at  least  one  sick  person,  on 
the  average,  in  every  family  ;  and  in  many  cases,  whole  families  perished  in 
camp.  The  sick  lay  on  the  bare  ground,  with  no  sufficient  ministration  ;  the 
four  or  five  medical  men  being  inadequate  to  the  work  required.  Among 
women  and  children  the  mortality  was  especially  great ;  the  bodies  were  left  to 
putrefy  :  at  Trebizond  more  than  800  died  out  of  27,000  to  30,000,  in  April  ; 
but  at  Samsun  the  daily  loss  was  estiinated  at  above  500,  out  of  40,000  or 
50,000.  In  the  best  situatcd  and  perhaps  best  cared-for  encampment,  that  of 
Harianli  near  Samsun,  1 1  died  daily  out  of  3,000.  Added  to  this,  the  horrors  of 
bread  scarcity  had  been  experienced  at  Samsun,  whcre  the  poorer  immigrants 
had  to  subsist  lipon  roots,  grasses,  and  any  chance  fragments  they  could  find. 
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Leen  the  mosque,  but  this  is  a  doubtful  point.  Met  an  Indian 
to-day,  whom  I  take  to  be  a  suspickms  character.  What  can 
these  fellows  be  doing  here  ?  He  professes  to  have  been  a 
wanderer  for  fifteen  years. 

"  July  14.— Pasha  kindly  offers  to  cash  a  bill  for  us,  about 
whick  there  is  some  difficulty  with  the  Bazar  merchants.  To 
use  an  expression  of  one  of  my  Sivas  friends,  I  surmise  that  a 
certain  departmental  official  here  '  stimulates.' 

"July  15. — There  have  been  great  changes  of  late  in  the 
political  distributions  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  creation  of  an  Erzingan  Pashalic.  Erzerum 
takes  in  Moosh  and  Van  ;  for  there  is  no  Pasha  at  Bitlis,  which 
is  still  represented  as  comparatively  insecure.  Mr.  B.,  a 
Missionary  stationed  there,  teils  me  there  may  be  4,000  or  5,000 
houses  at  Bitlis,  of  which  1,200  are  Armenian.  It  is  near  the 
Lake  Van,  described  as  a  pleasant  enough  residence  in  exchange 
for  a  town.  The  Sipan  mountain  runs  down  to  the  lake,  and  rises 
probably  to  5,000  feet  above  it,  being  thus  at  least  9,000  feet 
above  the  sea  leveL  Dine  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B., 
a  Missionary  and  lady  from  Constantinople,  and  some  young 
children.  The  Arnienian  waiting-maid  might  from  her  appear- 
ance  have  been  English.  Mr.  L.  and  lady  were  not  with  us, 
owing,  it  may  be,  to  the  sickness  of  tbeir  young  folks,  who 
seem  susceptible  to  fever  here.  Plato  is  in  attendance  with  a 
lanthorn  to  escort  us  home.  People  are  apt  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  streets  at  night:  but  great  privileges  are  allowed  to 
Europeans,  under  which  head  Americans  are  naturally  included 
at  Sivas.  The  European,  or  ii  may  be  rather  considered  the 
Christian  political  shield,  is  largely  protective  among  the  modern 
Muslims  of  Asia  Minor. 

"July  16. — Sivas  to  Muntashir,  7  hours,  or  21  miles,  in  the 
afternoon.  Kind  Dr.  W.  came  to  see  us  before  starting ;  nor 
would  he  accept  any  remuneration  for  professional  Services 
rendered  to  K.,  a  fact  which  speaks  more  for  the  goodness  of  his 
heart  than  his  worldly  wisdom.  First  twelve  miles  near  the  bank 
of  the  Kizil  Irmak,  which,  notwithstanding  the  high  hüls  on 
its  left,  is  here  but  a  magnified  muddy  stream,  winding  west- 
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ward  and  southward.  Leaving  it,  I  strike  into  a  track  of  the 
Tokat  road,  which  leads  to  the  Yeldiz  Su,  or  '  Star-water/  a 
stream  of  some  dimensions  crossed  by  an  old  bridge.  Thence  to 
Muntaslrir  about  five  miles.  Find  village  deserted,  except  by 
two  or  three  women  and  children  ;  and  our  caravan,  though 
despatched  at  an  eavly  hour  from  Sivas,  had  only  just  arrived. 
Cold  enough  to  niake  nie  put  on  a  thick  overcoat,  and  resort  to 
a  thick  double  blanket. 

"July  17. — Halt  to-day.  Weather  lovely,  air  clear  and  fresh: 
nothing  of  India  here.  This  little  village,  with  its  pears,  plums, 
poplars,  and  tamarisk  trees,  is  not  very  pretty  or  picturesque,  but 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  17th  July,  it  possesses  a  splendid 
climate.  Hearing  yesterdav  of  its  hot  and  cold  Springs,  I  got  a 
guide  to  take  nie  there.  This  guido  is  worthy  a  leaf  in  the  note- 
book,for  he  is  a  type  to  be  pleasantly  remembered.  Zimma  was 
quite  the  old  Asia  Minor  Turk :  Ins  old,  white-bearded,  sharp- 
featured  face,  with  its  slight  nose  straight  but  peaked,  andgTeyish 
indistinct  eyes,  was  surniounted  by  an  untasseled  fez,  round  which 
was  tied  a  green  turban.  His  Shoulders  were  beut  by  age  and 
infirmity,  and  were  not  improvod  by  the  dingy  blue-striped 
vest,  tied  with  an  old  dirty-white  cloth  round  the  waist  His 
black  Dutchman-like  unmentionables  were  tattered,and  showed 
other  colours  ;  his  legs  were  bound  round  with  Strips  of  worsted, 
tied  with  worsted  thread,  all  stuifed,  with  the  feet,  into  an  old 
slipper  or  shoe,  but  were  uncovered  at  the  upper  part  of  the  calf 
below  the  knee.  Patches  many  were  visible  in  his  exterior. 
He  was  about  sixty,  he  said,  but  did  not  seem  to  know  whether 
niore  or  less;  and  he  carried  a  stick  with  which  he  stumped  along 
cavalierly.  The  best  part  of  Ins  outer  man  was  Ins  bare  bit  of 
leg,  which  looked  sturdy  and  of  healthy  colour.  We  must  have 
walked  nearly  four  miles  to  the  Springs,  and  the  same  distance 
back,  to  say  nothing  of  niy  cwn  particular  wanderings  at  the 
place  itself.  The  old  boy  carried  me  over  a  brook,  somewhat 
deep  and  wide.  Two  old  woinen  were  sitting  on  the  opposite 
side.  They  had  their  two  donkeys  awaiting  their  pleasure  beside 
them,  and  seemed  dames  well  eaough  to  do  in  the  world.  One 
spoke  across  the  brook  to  Zimma;  first  al>out  himseif,  then  about 
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shu  adam, '  tbat  man ; '  meaning  my  hurable  seif.  Who  was  I, 
and  whence  had  I  sprung ? ' Shu  adam'  said  I,  in  Turkish,  ' bas 
come  from  Baghdad,  and  is  going  to  Constantinople.'  After  a 
little  bit  of  talk  we  went  on  our  way,  I  tbinking  that  the  old 
lady  might  have  offered  the  loan  of  her  aninial  to  get  me  across 
the  water.  »The  Springs  are  well  worth  the  visit,  and  I  may  jot 
down  some  account  of  my  hurried  inspection  of  them.  I  had 
no  compass  with  me,  but  should  put  them  down  to  be  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  west  of  Sivas — some  on  the  very 
high  ground,  some  nearer  the  Valley  of  the  Yeldiz  Su. 
I  only  visited  the  first;  the  latter  were,  I  was  told,  com- 
paratively  hot  Springs.  To  begin  from  the  westemmost  part, 
or  that  nearest  to  the  village  of  Muntashir,  whence  I  walked 
over:  I  ascended  a  hill  for,  it  may  be,  300  or  400  feet, 
when  there  arose  a  kind  of  basin  formed  by  two  ridges  of  sand- 
stone,  semi-circular  and  semi-oval  in  shape,  and  of  considerable 
length,  not  closed  at  either  extremity.  One  ridge,  that  to  the 
left,  continued  its  course  eastward,  and  this  course  I  now  follow. 
At  about  500  yards  from  the  point  of  Separation  from  the 
opposite  ridge  we  observe  a  series  of  Springs— or  I  should  call 
them,  volcancitos.  At  fir3t  there  is  nothing  but  a  deep  fissure 
in  the  backbone  of  the  ridge,  choked  up  for  the  most  part  with 
wild  flowers  and  grasses :  we  then  come  to  little  pits  and  large 
pits,  where  once  were  living  Springs  ;  then  to  two  or  three  live 
Springs  themselves, more  or  less  large;  then  a  gap;  then  a  further 
ascent  with  a  tolerably  large  basin  ;  a  further  ascent,  with  a 
basin  at  top,  of  oval  shape,  which  we  pause  to  describe.  It  may 
be  12  feet  long,  and  is  on  sand-stoue  ;  the  water  is  tepid,  and 
trickles  through  a  narrow  cleft  into  a  larger  and  lower  basin  of 
circular  shape.  This  last  is  walled  round  with  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  say  some  30  feet  in  circumference ;  the  water  is  tepid 
and  emits  smoke  :  counted  six  Springs  working  in  it.  Beside  it 
is  a  small  spring,  whose  water  looks  clearer  than  that  of  the  large 
basin  to  which  it  is  tributary.  Further  on  is  another,  also 
tepid,  in  which  I  counted  seven  bubbles  at  work.  We  next 
liave  a  grassy  gap  of  say  fifty  yards,  then  a  sand-stone  ridge, 
a^ain  füll  of  Springs.     The  first  contains  very  nearly  cold  water: 
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then  comes  a  remarkable  one  on  a  high  point,  about  1 8  feet  in 

circumference.    Below  the  ridge  are  also  two  basins  to  be  noted: 

one  about  12  feet  long,  slightly  oval,  in  which  I  counted  five 

spouts  and  a  minor  one,  water  tepid ;  and  one,  the  largest  of  all, 

perhaps  40   feet  in    circumference,   coldish.      Ascending    the 

ridge  again,  which  turns  a  little  bit  to  the  northward,  we  now 

have  a  long  backbone  in  which  may  be  counted  more  than  forty 

live  Springs,  varying  in  size  and  power.     Those  not  bubblingare 

not  included,  nor  is  one  nearly  cold.    The  ridges  average  perhaps 

15  feet  in  height,  slopes  are  gentle,  backbone  is  sharp:  in  one 

place  only,  on  the  western  side  among  the  extinct  Springs,  there 

was  a  broad  trough  of  some  extent.     Where  the  Springs  were 

active,  the  water  was  trickling  down  in  all  directions.     Those 

pointed  out  to  me  in  the  distance  on  crossing  the  Yeldiz  Su 

showed  like  a  cascade.  Thesprings  rise  in  little  globules  just  above 

the  surface  of  the  basins,  it  is  difticult  to  count  them :  one  rises 

almost  in  the  other,  in  appearance  from  under  the  water.     The 

neighbouring  ground  is  hard  stone  and  sand.    People  bathe  here, 

and  the  waters  are  considered  healing ;  but  I  was  advised  not  to 

stay   too  long  in   them.     Some  of  the  small  Springs  made   a 

grumbling,  gurgling  sound,  as  though  eager  to  display  themselves. 

All  go  by  the  general  name  of  '  Chermik ; '  and  I  hear  there  are, 

besides  those  at  the  Yeldiz  Su  (called  Kälun  Chermik),  three 

others  at  no  great  distance,  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  At  Koliineh,  near  Yuzgat,  which  we   may  yet  manage 

to  see. 

"  2.  Near  Amasia,  called  'Kaoza  Chermik/  whence  fresh  water, 

in  the  first  instance,  issues  from  the  breast  of  a  figure  like  a 

woman. 

"  3.  At  Kizilja  Küi,  called  '  Sok  Chermik/  where  the  water  is 
cold  also. 

"Juli/  18. — Kawak,  4  hours,  or  13  miles.  In  about  two  hours 
reach  Yeni  Khan,  one  of  Sultan  Murad's  halts,  where  he  left  a 
specimen  of  sturdy  architecture.  Was  Walking  into  the  village 
when  a  Turk  met  me  and  showed  me  the  house  where  K.  and 
the  chaosh  who  had  preceded  me  were  to  be  found.  •  What  is 
that  building  ? '  said  I,  referring  to  a  white  structure  on  an 
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eminence.  '  A  kalüa  *  (church),  he  replied.  '  What/  8aid  I, '  are 
there  any  Christians  here  ? '  He  explained  that  there  were  two 
distinct  divisions  of  the  same  village ;  the  one  half  Muslim,  the 
other  Christian.  We  had  entered  by  the  former.  'And  are 
you  then/  continued  I,  inspecting  him  somewhat  naiTOwly,  '  a 
Christian  ? '  '  No/  said  he,  '  I  am  a  Muslim,  but  T  am  Coming 
with  you/  That  is  to  say,  he  was  Coming  with  me  over  to  the 
Christian  side,  to  pick  up  any  stray  piastres  we  might  have  to 
distribute  there.  Hospitably  received  by  the  Armenian  Kahia, 
who  gave  us  a  basin  of  excellent  yoghurt,  some  aprons  of  bread 
(the  bread  in  these  parts  is  just  like  a  leather  apron),  cheese,  and 
a  very  greasy  omelette.  Proceeded  on  our  journey  to  Kawak,  a 
picturesque-lookish  village,  built,  as  it  were,  into  and  out  of  the 
sides  of  two  high  hüls,  and  facing  into  a  ravine  between,  down 
which  flowed  a  mountain  stream.  The  first  house  to  which  we 
were  taken  not  pleasing  our  Sivas  chaosh,  we  were  transferred  to 
a  second,  in  an  upper  storey,  clean  enough  in  the  woodwork,  but 
whose  cushions  had  fleas.  Still,  it  was  comparatively  an  eligible 
abode.  Thermometer  63°  at  2  p.m.  Yeni  Khan  may  have  120 
houses,  of  which  60  are  Armenian  and  60  Turkish  :  Kawak  100, 
all  Muhammadan.  Met  many  carts  and  cameis  to-day,  bringing 
wheat  from  Yuzgat,  and  wood  from  this  neighbourhood.  On  the 
right  of  our  road  was  a  Circassian  village. 

"July  19. — Ekkaji,  5£  hours,  or  16  miles,  a  prettily  situated 
Turkish  village,  with  a  delicious  cliraate.  First  part  of  road 
among  ploughed  fields  and  cultivation  in  comparatively  low  land. 
After  three  hours,  and  passing  the  two  Kizilbash  villages  of  Aghir 
Kaya  and  Kara  Kaya,1  country  more  undulating  and  hilly,  tili 
in  five  hours  a  mountainous  ränge  is  approached,  where,  turning 
off  to  the  left,  we  find  our  stage.  Some  Turkmans  had  just 
brought  their  tents  to  a  neighbouring  spot.  Observed  many 
locusts  to-day,  but  of  a  smaller  kind  than  in  Mesopotamia. 
Good  old  people  at  village  ;  and  get  snug  open  quarters,  where 
we  can,  at  least,  breathe  freely,  and  use  a  clean  porch  with  a 
westerly  aspect,  if  the  house  be  too  dark  and  close. 

"  July  20.— What  can   be   expected,   sleeping   in   so  many 

1  "  Heavy  rock,*  "  black  rock." 
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stränge  houses ;  and,  in  the  first  part  of  almost  every  marching 
day,  sitting  or  lying  on  so  many  stränge  couches,  with  pillows 
and  all  complete  !  I  will  not  dilate  on  the  horrors  to  which  my 
companion  and  I  have  awakened.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  last 
night  at  Ekkaji  was  a  night  to  be  rememberecL  When  morniug 
came  T  was  glad ;  but  the  gladness  was  that  sort  of  unnatural 
sentiment  which  results  from  a  State  of  mind  highly  to  be  depre- 
cated  .  .  .  Mushallem  Kalehsi,  0£  hours,  or  20  miles ;  over 
high  and  wooded  country,  or  difficult  and  iutersected  by  a  deep 
ravine,  with  gradual  descent  towards  the  completion  of  the  stage. 
The  place  itself  is  an  ordinary  village,  with  the  '  Fort  of  Mush- 
allem/ standing  on  a  steep  hill  of  perhaps  300  feet.  It  is  about 
as  difficult  to  get  antiquarian  information  out  of  a  Turk  as  out 
of  an  Indian  peasaut.  My  chaosh  told  be  that  Mushallem  was 
a  Genoese,  and  built  a  fort.  The  naine  sounds  niore  Hebrew 
than  Italian.  A  new  chaosh,  at  the  village,  stated  that  the 
place  was  built  by  Bahram  Shah,  and  taken  by  Mushallem,  a 
Muslim  ;  a  story  which  the  old  ex-Miulir,  my  landlord,  so  far 
confirmed  as  to  admit  the  capture.  The  fort  is,  at  the  south-east 
corner  and  eastern  face,  a  ruin,  or  beyond  a  ruin,  but  there  is  trace 
of  an  old  bastion.  The  south  and  south-western  face  may  be  40 
yards  in  length,  with  two  towers.  To  the  north,  the  ruined  wall 
is  looped  for  musketry,  and  being  built  up  to  the  natural  de- 
fences,  which  are  grand,  presents  an  impregnable  front.  On  the 
west  is  a  gate,  through  which  we  entered,  and  over  which  are 
letters  in  Arabic  or  Turkish  :  but  the  side  of  the  hill  was  too 
perpendicular  to  enable  me  to  stand  fronting  and  looking  above 
it,  with  sutficient  freedom  to  deeipher  the  inscription,  even  sup- 
posing  the  words  legible.     Other  remains  here  look  iuteresting. 

"  July  21. — After  a  delightful  night  passed  in  my  owu  parti- 
ell lar  greatcoat,  on  a  stiiall  raised  wooden  platform  in  the 
verandah  of  a  small  house,  away  from  all  blankets,  cushions, 
and  borrowed  bedding;  march  to  Kära  Maghara,  the  'black 
cave ' :  5  hours,  but  18  miles.  An  Armenian  complains  of  theft 
of  his  horse  and  gets  me  to  take  Ins  deposition  for  communi- 
cation  to  the  authorities.  To-day's  march  easy  and  pleasant. 
Pass  many  villages,  and  take  note  of  abuiulance  of  sheep  and 
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poultry.  The  graveyards  are  dotted  with  large,  sharp,  upright 
stones,  marking  the  respective  places  of  burial.  The  women, 
who  show  their  faces  more  than  usual,  are  not  bad  looking,  but 
scarcely  attractive.     The  children  are  handsome  and  ruddy. 

"  July  22. — Kohineh,  or  Kovneh,  a  Turkish  and  Armenian 
village,  with  more  than  100  houses.  Tliere  is  the  constant 
earthy,  sombre  appearance  about  the  place ;  but  it  has  a  certain 
dement  of  life  to  make  it  remarkable.  We  are  put  into  an 
Armenian  ironsrnitlTs  abode,  and  have  a  tolerable  look-out 
through  tvvo  Windows  into  a  kitchen  srarden.  The  Windows 
have  no  glasses,  but  are  of  respectable  dimensions,  about  4  feet 
by  2£,  with  four  rows  of  fancy  wooden  bars  running  down  them, 
crossed  at  right  angles  through  a  Square  flgure  common  to  both. 
Our  march  to-day  was  over  a  fine,  high  tract  of  country,  part  of 
this  vast  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  which  we  have  so  keenly  ap- 
preciated  since  reaching  Sivas,  its  natural  capital.  There  was 
an  occasional  descent  into  a  Valley,  or  lower  piain.  Observed 
much  cultivation,  but  also  much  apparent  waste  land,  probably 
dependent  on  dews  in  the  absence  of  rain.  Wheat  backward. 
Haited  for  refreshment  at  Burun  Eurun,  and  imbibed  milk  in  a 
gay>  painted  Chamber,  in  the  presence  of  the  Iraam,  and  a  large 
party  of  serious,  hospitable  Muslims.  We  have  entered  the 
Yuzgat  district,  called  here  'kasaba/  wliich  again  is  divided 
into  nine  '  kazas.'  A  Mudir  rules  the  kaza,  and  a  Kaim- 
makäm,  or  similar  officer  of  rank,  the  kasaba. 

"July  23. — Yuzgat:  6  hours,  or  18  miles;  over  a  fine  but 
rather  mountainous  country,  enlivened  by  villages  and  streams. 
These  large  hilly  basins  are  not  wanting  in  verdure,  or  barren  of 
trees,  or  cultivation  ;  but  they  have  the  mark  of  solitariness,  and 
the  traveller  becomes  impressed  with  a  silence  which  feels 
un natural  as  he  wends  his  way  through  them.  Even  when  a 
caravan  passes,  it  seems  to  pass  in  quiet ;  and  the  fine  air  and 
climate,  however  delightful,  fail  to  impart  the  cheeriness  in- 
spired  by  pleasant  scenery.  There  is  no  looking  from  a  distant 
height,  upon  a  vast  piain  and  its  city,  as  at  Sivas.  Expectation 
is  not  raised  that  the  oft-repeated  and  not  very  striking  moun- 
tain  amphitheatre  will  open  out  into  the  locality  of  a  city  at 
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all ;  ratlier  does  it  seem  to  lead  the  way  to  an  undulating,  half 
cultivated  table-laud.  At  length,  Yuzgat  shows  itself,  and 
artistically,  though  ratlier  close.  Are  inet  by  H.  Efendi,  and 
excelleutly  quartered  by  the  Kaimakäm,  or  local  goveraor, 
Mr.  F.,  the  American  Missionary,  kindly  Visits  us  in  acknow- 
ledgment  of  a  letter  brought  from  Sivas.  Tea  at  his  house,  and 
coffee  with  the  old  Kaimakäm. 


"Juli/  24. — Tlw  day  commenced  well,  and  more  like  the 
Sabbath  than  most  Sundays  passed  on  our  present  jonrney. 
Went  at  9  a.  m.  to  the  Missionar)-  chapel,  and  found  a  congre- 
gation  of  about  100.  Count«d  some  30  inen  and  50  boys, 
and  took  Mr.  F.'s  estimate  of  the  women  to  reach  a  higher 
figure  than  required  to  complete  the  number  assumed.  These 
last  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  worshippers  by  a  woodeii 
trellised  partition.  They  can  be  secn,  and  their  little  ones  heard ; 
but  that  ia  all.  The  arrangement  appeara  good  for  an  Eastern 
cuuntry.     Mr.  F.  performed  the  wliole  Service  in  Turkisb,     It 
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opened  with  a  hymn,  which  sounded  familiär,  and  a  prayer. 
1  Bir  Punghar,'  tlie  title  to  guide  the  singers,  is  evidently 
the  '  Punar/  '  well/  or  '  fount,'  and  I  believe  myself  correct  in 
associating  the  words  with  the  well-known  — 

"  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood  ; " 

or  one,  at  least,  of  its  versions  adopted  in  our  hymnals.  An 
exposition  of  Scripture  followed,  then  another  hymn,  tlien  a 
discourse  and  the  final  prayer.  The  preacher  was  fluent,  and 
fervent.  The  siugiug,  though  not  superior,  was  eflective  enough 
to  produce  that  home  thrill,  that  breath  of  retrospect,  which 
many  must  have  experienced,  though  few  can  describe  its 
mysterious  charm.  There  were  three  or  four  good  faces  among 
the  boys  ;  but,  with  notable  exceptions  here  and  there,  the  con- 
gregation  looked  poor  and  unwashed.  Some  half  dozen  very 
respectable-looking  men  came  up  spontaneously  after  the  Service, 
to  shake  me  by  the  hand  as  a  new  comer.  Many  boys  were 
drowsy,  some  unsteady ;  but  as  a  whole,  the  congregation  was 
orderly  and  attentive.  May  this  good  work  prosper ;  and  all 
honour  to  these  excellent  single-hearted  Missionaries,  who 
humbly,  unobtrusively,  but  very  meaningly,  devote  their  lives 
to  its  furtherance ! l  They  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  üonstanti- 
nople,  to  which  a  representative  is  sent  from  each  Turkish 
Station.     Visited  by  the  Kahnakäm  and  suite. 

"  July  25. — Yuzgat  is  a  town  of  no  ancient  repute,  having  beeu 
founded  a  little  more  than  a  Century  ago  by  Paswan  Oghlu, 
otherwise  known  as  Choubän  Oghlu,  or  Ahmad  Pasha.  The 
population  has  been  estimated  at  5,000  or  6,000  only,  but  I 
should  consider  this  to  be  too  low  a  computation.  March  to 
Gütlak,  a  short  6  hours,  or  18  miles.  Have  taken  leave  of 
Mr.  F.  and  his  bright  partner.  He  speaks  excellent  Turkish, 
and  has  therefore  great  advantage  over  those  members  of  the 


1  In  recalling  the  pleasure  derived  from  this  chance  acquaintance  with  our 
Transatlantic  bretbren  in  Asiatic  Tarkey,  I  seem  to  forget  all  physical 
fatigues  and  inconveniences  of  a  long  journey  ;  and  it  is  with  sincerity  that 
I  add  a  weak  testimony  of  respect  to  the  many  they  must  have  already 
received  from  passing  travellers. 
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Mission  not  so  qualified.  He  teils  me  that  he  has  scarcely 
ever  (I  think  never),  in  a  long  experience  of  eleven  years  with 
the  Asiatic  Turks,  met  with  any  objection  to  his  giving  a  Mess- 
ing before  partaking  of  food,  when  a  guest  in  a  Muhammadan 
village  ;  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  has  heard  the  '  amen' 
added  from  among  his  companions.  How  cheering  and  unlike 
the  apparently  tnier  experiences  of  the  far  East!  To-day's 
march  again  impresses  nie  with  the  sense  of  solitariness.  There 
is  something  dreary  in  Asia  Minor  in  spite  of  the  many  villages. 
These  vast  undulations  of  country  covered  with  a  pale  yellow 
tint ;  relieved  every  now  and  then  by  piain  or  valley,  where 
spots  of  fresher  and  brighter  colour  appear,  and  tall  dark  poplars 
disclose  the  site  of  garden  or  village ;  these  are  but  moderately 
enlivened  by  a  joyous  peasantry,  or  singing  muleteers,  or  talkative 
travellers.  While  at  Yuzgat,  the  telegraph  Mudir  had  inveigled 
K.  and  me  to  a  dügun  or  '  marriage  feast*  at  a  ftiend's  or 
relative's.  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  worse  than  a  repetition 
of  the  Italian  doctor's  entertainment ;  and  that  we  left  as 
soon  as  we  could  under  the  rules  of  the  most  ordinary  polüts$e, 
Gütlak  ought  to  be  famous  for  ugly  old  women,  if  for  nothing 
beside. 

"  JvXy  26. — Israel-li,  a  fair  7  hours,  or  21  miles ;  and  our 
first  really  rainy  march  since  leaving  Baghdad.  Heretofore 
wet  weather  had  been  confined  to  a  smart  shower  or  so,  but 
to-day's  rain  was  continuous.  Pass  many  villages,  and  sight 
mountains,  of  which  the  more  conspicuous  are  the  Chichek  and 
Danek  Dagh.  In  three  hours  descend  into  comparatively  broad 
plains.  These  Turkish  villages  differ  little  from  those  we  had 
visited  hitherto  ;  though  they  are,  perhaps,  smaller.  The  houses 
have  now,  most  or  many  of  them,  wooden  platforms  open  on  one 
or  two  sides,  which  make  capital  sleeping  quarters.  The  fleas 
are  not  partial  to  wind  and  rain,  nor  do  they  affect  the  open  air 
as  the  interior  of  Asiatic  houses.  Our  way  was  to-day  among 
some  curious  low  hüls  of  loose  red  earth.  Visited  by  a  Rumi, 
(Greek),  and  some  talk  with  a  Nogai  Tartar  of  characteristic 
features. 

"  Jidy  27.— Bey  Ohbasi :    1\  hours,  or  23  miles :  a  Turk- 
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man  village,  with  sonie  forty  houses.  These  Turkmans  profess 
to  be  of  the  same  family  as  those  of  Samarkand  and  Bukhara, 
tlie  terror  of  the  Persians,  and  to  have  settled  here  about  150 
years  ago.  At  the  Deliji  Su,  cotton  is  growing  in  abundance 
on  the  left  bank.  I  am  told  that  250  okas  (687£  lbs.)  are  sohl 
this  year.  At  about  halfway  is  the  village  of  Karlangusht, 
at  which  no  male  inhabitants  were  visible,  and  the  females 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  be  communicative.  Shukuri  failed  in 
getting  yoghurt,  and  said  he  was  taken  for  a  Circassian,  a  State- 
ment which  in  some  sense  explains  why  we  should  be  avoided. 
After  passing  Husain  Bey  Ohbasi,  find  our  way  to  Hasan  Bey 
Ohbasi,  our  stage,  where  we  are  put  up  in  Hasain  Bey's  own 
house,  which  we  are  informed,  and  soon  pvove  on  experience, 
is  thrown  open  to  travellers  by  the  hospitable  owner. 

"  July  28. — Yakhshi  Khan,  or  Yakhshan,  5J  hours,  or  16 
miles.  The  muleteers'  bells  were  heard  at  a  very  early  hour : 
in  fact,  it  was  moonlight,  and  not  a  streak  of  dawn  was 
visible.  Yet  we  failed  to  start  as  early  as  intended,  nor  was 
here  any  chaosh  in  attendance.  A  youth,  dignified  by  the  title 
of  '  Wakil,'  or  Agent,  presented  himself  as  Substitute  for  his 
father,  the  absentee,  and  was  admitted  to  guide  aud  enlighten  us 
in  the  matter  of  the  telegraph  line.  He  was  a  pretty  boy ;  and 
his  wild,  flowing  black  hair  burst  forth  bushily  from  beneath 
a  very  common  fez,  over  Shoulders  covered  by  the  loose  red 
jacket  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  back  of  which  was  a  black  em- 
broidery  in  shape  like  a  cross,  and  the  sleeves  of  which  were 
hanging  down  in  hussar  fashion.  A  fanciful  red  and  spotted 
waistcloth  was  wound  across  his  imder-gown  of  yellow  ground 
and  many-coloured  stripes.  His  bare  leg  was  visible  over  his 
boots  and  leggings.  Spear  in  hand,  and  mounted  on  a  flea- bitten 
grey  horse,  he  looked  rollicking,  jaunty,  stupid  and  unimpressible, 
if  such  a  combination  can  be  rendered  intelligible.  Left  the  road 
to  follow  the  telegraph  line,  which  takes  its  course  over  undu- 
lating  country  and  among  luxuriant  cultivated  and  ploughed 
fields.  Cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Kizil  Irmak,  before  reaching 
our  stage.  Observed  many  fields  of  yellow  wheat  under  the  reap- 
ing  process,  as  we  moved  along  to-day.     Men  and  women  rode 
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donkeys  to  the  work.  The  first  säte  heavily  back  and  looked 
ungainly.  The  second,  wearing  white  shift  and  unmentionables, 
and  on  the  head  a  red  eap  bound  round  with  a  light  kerchief, 
their  long  hair  falling  in  plaits  behind,  looked  well  and  Ruth- 
like,  as  they  tapped  with  their  sickles  the  necks  of  the  patient 
animals  to  increase  their  speed.  An  old  chaosh  with  a  shaved 
head,  and  otherwise  Quixotic  spear,  as  thoroughly  comical  and 
characteristic  a  figure  as  I  had  seen  in  Asia  Minor,  accompanied 
us  into  the  Station  ;  and  well  he  did  so,  for  we  had  dismissed 
our  handsome  but  utterly  useless  boy  attendant. 

"  July  29. — Hasan  Oghlu,  0£  hours,  or  19  miles.  Re- 
crossed  the  Kizil  Irmak,  finding  it  up  to  the  horses'  girths. 
Traversed  a  rocky  and  mountainous  tract  to  the  descent  to 
Kilinjer,  a  pretty  picturesque  village  of  sonie  fifty  houses, 
with  a  solid  and  regulär  look,  and  amid  trees  and  cultivation. 
Observe  two  high  mountains,  W.S.W.  Irma  Dagh,  and  N.  and 
by  W.  Idris  Dagh.  Hills  again,  and  after  another  smart  ascent 
and  descent,  sight  in  the  gully  to  our  right  the  villages  of 
Yenikshik,  60,  and  a  minor  Yuzgat,  above  100  houses.  Halt 
at  the  fountain  aml  horse-trough  in  the  latter :  but  both  thesc 
villages  have  a  hideous  and  sickly  garb,  and  we  quit  them  readily 
for  large  fertile  grain-fields,  not  yet  under  the  sickle  though 
awaiting  the  Operation.  This  continued  fertility  is  refreshing. 
The  amber  poppy  and  magenta  thistle  have  lost  their  old  colour 
and  richness,  but  are  seen  as  of  old  on  this  march.  Part  frorn 
old  Bekir,  the  comical  chaosh. 

"  July  30. — Angora,  or  Engureh,  6£  hours,  or  20  miles. 
Move  along  a  charming  road  through  a  valley  between  long 
ranges  of  hüls.  Pass  a  khan,  water-mills,  and  rows  of  trees  by 
the  side  of  a  brook.  The  cultivation  becomes  more  and  more 
luxuriant  as  we  advance.  We  enter  a  new  valley  literally 
choked  with  com,  as  well  as  trees  in  groves,  lines,  and  Clusters ; 
sparkling  with  running  water ;  replete  with  villages  and  cheer- 
ful  agricultural  life.  Scarcely  turning  away  from  this,  we  sight 
Angora  rock  and  castle.  About  half  way  I  had  come  upon 
a  burial-ground  where  was  a  broken  pillar,  with  a  seemingly 
Knfic  inscription,  nearly  opposite  which,  across  the  path,  was 
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an  unniistakeable  lion,  sorely  disfigured,  but  perfect  enough  to 
possess  great  valne.  I  questioned  an  old  labourer  on  the  spot 
about  these  monuments.  '  Baba,'  said  he,  '  they  are  old  :  no 
one  can  read,  no  one  can  know  anything  about  them.'  The  next 
time  the  old  fellow  addressed  me,  he  applied  the  pilgrim's  affix, 
Haji,  and  said  '  Haji  ftaba:'  but  thou«;h  füll  of  friendliness,  he 
was  not  füll  of  Information.  Met  by  a  large  cavalcade  which 
the  Pasha  very  kindly  sent  out  to  meet  and  escort  us  in.  Most 
hospitably  and  honourably  received,  excellently  housed;  and 
the  Pasha's  servants  deputed  to  attend  us  at  all  hours. 

"  July  31. — Had  intended  to  halt :  but  sunimoned  by  telegram 
to  Constantiiiople  with  all  speed.  Determine  thereupon  to  leave 
this  niorning  after  breakfast,  and  post  at  all  events  to  Ismid, 
on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  about  210  miles.  K.  and  the  horses 
and  servants  ean  follow  at  leisure. 

"  The  Turkish  pronunciation  of  Angora  would  induce  me  to 
write  '  Engureli.'  In  leaving  it  in  its  better  known  etymology 
I  must  premise  that  the  accent  is  never  thrown  on  the  second 
syllable.  Murray  estimates  the  population  at  20,000,  a  third  of 
whom  are  Armenians.  This  certainly  does  not  appear  an  over- 
statement.1  What  a  mass  of  houses  is  there  over  that  fort- 
crowned  hill !  Tt  must  be  the  southern  aspect  that  we  so  much 
admired  on  riding  round  last  evening,  when  the  fort  was  divested 
as  it  were  of  the  town,  and  stood  out  in  real  grandeur.  The 
striking  effect  was  not  unlike  that  produced  by  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  views  of  the  Castle  in  Edinburgh  presented  to  the 
lounger  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  level  of  Princes-street. 
Endeavour  to  get  a  short  ramble  among  the  local  curiosities  ; 
and  an  old  Italian  doctor,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  yesterday 
on  arrival,  sends  his  son  to  attend  me.  Just  saw  enough  of  an 
old  lloman  ruin  with  Latin  inscriptions,  for  which  objects  modern 
Ancyra  is  renowned,  to  wish  to  learn  more  about  it ;  but  have 
no  time  for  a  closer  inspection. 

1  M.  Perrot,  estiniating  the  population  within  the  last  ten  years,  gives  to 
Angora  45,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  25,000  are  Turks,  12,000  Armenian 
Catholics,  4,000  Armenian  non-Catholics,  3,000  Greeks,  and  1,000  JewB. — 
(Souvenir tt  (Tun  Voyage  en  Aste  Mineure.    Paris,  1864.) 
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"  But  the  classical  or  beautiful  inanimate  is  not  all  that  is 
here  calculated  to  arrest  the  inquirer's  attention.  Angora  has 
what  may  be  called  a  determinate  reputation  for  goats,  and  an 
indeterniinate  reputation  for  cats.  To  the  truth  of  the  firat 
I  can  testify  frorn  the  sight  of  the  most  lovely  of  their  species — 
exquisite  little  caprioliug  quadrupeds  of  drooping,  silky  coats, 
adniiration  of  which  even  the  fatigue  of  a  weary  niarch  could 
not  restraiu.  As  regards  the  cats,  my  experience  of  them  is  con- 
fined  to  specimens  shown  in  Europe  :  for  not  one  could  I  find 
in  Angora,  where  they  told  me  I  must  be  looking  for  the  'Van 
kedisi,'  or  cat  of  the  Lake  Van. 

"  The  fainous  goats,  producing  a  wool  renowned  over  the 
world,  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  from  which  they 
derive  their  name.  It  is  said  that  they  are  only  fouud  within 
certain  circumscribed  1  Units,  which  may  be  defined  as  between 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kizil  Irmak  and  Sevri  Hisar,  the  latter 
place  marking  the  most  southerly  point,  and  the  Black  Sea  being 
the  northern  boundary.  A  space  of  500  geographical  Square 
miles  may  here  be  assigned,  from  which  removal  would  cause 
deterioration.  It  is  represented  to  be  a  known  fact  that  if 
transferred  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Kizil  Irmak,  they  suffer  from 
the  mal  de  jtays.  Many  are  lost  from  exposure,  but  the  losses 
are  made  up  for  by  herding  with  common  goats,  and  caste  is 
supposed  to  be  recovored  in  the  third  generation.  The  Angora 
goat  givest  I  have  learnt,1  one  oka,  or  44  ounces  avoirdupois,  of 
wool ;  and  the  quantity  supplied  throughout  the  wool  region  is 
estimated  at  from  350,000  to  400,000  okas,  i.e.  962,500  lbs.  to 
1,100,000  lbs.  From  the  same  authority  it  appears  that  40,000 
okas  (110,000  lbs.)  are  expended  in  thread  manufacture  in  Asia 
Minor  itself,  of  which  more  than  half  is  sent  to  Holland,  and 


1  These  particulars  are  the  same  as  reported  by  me  to  the  Government  of 
India  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  and  were  obtained  from  the  Journal  de  Constan- 
tinople  of  September  5,  1864.  It  is  well,  however,  to  note  that  Mr.  Consul 
Taylor  says  the  Angora  goats  thrive  "  wonderfully  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jazirah"  on  the  Tigris  ;  and  that  the  mohair  obtained  from  them  was  bought 
up  there  in  1863  by  native  traders  from  Kaisaria  and  Constantinople  to  the 
»mount  of  20,000/. 
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8,000  to  10,000  okas  (17,500  lbs.)  are  converted  iuto  home- 
made  shawls  and  stuffs. 

"  Take  leave  of  all  friends  and  start  The  Pasha  insists  on 
sending  fonr  mounted  soldiers  with  nie  on  my  journey,  but  after 
getting  out  a  mile  or  two,  I  manage  to  dismiss  them  and  find 
myself  alone  with  the  suraji,  or  groom,  who  is  judged  indispen- 
sable by  the  custom  of  the  country.  Reach  Amir  Yaman  in 
about  two  hours,  and  Ayash  in  less  than  three  hours  afterwards. 
Large  town  in  a  mountainous  tract,  where  I  get  a  fresh  horse 
and  suraji.  Between  Ayash  and  Bei  Bazar,  grow  wearied  of 
the  repeated  stoppages  of  my  companion,  and  push  on  inde- 
pendently.  Soon  find  myself  quite  alone  :  night  sets  in  before 
I  reach  the  stage ;  I  lose  the  track,  and,  me  voilä,  fairly  be- 
wildered.  At  length  I  make  for  a  light  at  some  distance  off, 
and  discover  a  party  of  people  sitting  round  a  fire.  Doubtless 
my  solar  topee  and  general  costume  are  stränge  to  them,  but  they 
hear  my  story  and  respond  to  the  appeal  with  which  it  closes. 
I  offer  a  small  silver  piece  (beshlik)  for  a  guide  to  Bei  Bazar, 
and  a  young  lad  is  mounted  on  a  steed  and  sent  with  me.  The 
place  is  about  a  couple  of  miles  further.  On  the  way  the  boy 
turns  round  and  says :  '  This  beshlik  is  for  me ;  what  are  you 
going  to  give  the  horse?'  The  appeal  was  irresistible ;  and  I 
was  glad  to  give  two  moie  beshliks  before  dismissing  my  guide, 
after  he  had  safely  lodged  nie  at  the  posthouse  for  the  night. 
Half-a-crown,  under  the  circumstances,  was  not  a  heavy  pay- 
ment.  Dined  off  grape  soup  and  bread,  and  endeavoured  to 
sieep  in  the  posthouse  verandah ;  but  disturbed  by  the  arrival 
of  the  dawdling  suraji.  Gave  him  his  baklishish,  though  far 
from  pleased  with  his  behaviour.     Under  fifty  miles  to-day. 

"  August  1. — Great  delay  in  making  a  start,  and  have  to  get 
through  eleven  hours  with  dubious  change  of  horses.  Road  partly 
over  heavy  sand  and  among  high  hüls.  Brief  halt  at  a  coffee- 
shop  in  Chair  Küi,  where  I  was  not  over  hospitably  entertained 
whüe  paying  my  footing.  One  hour  after  leaving  Nullakhan, 
the  post  Station,  came  upon  rieh  grain-fields ;  in  two  hours,  pass 
a  halfway  house ;  in  three  hours  is  a  water  saw-mill;  in  four 
hours  I  make  a  considerable  and  very  winding  ascent  to  the 
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heights  overlooking  tlie  Mudurli  Valley.  Leave  my  suraji,  whose 
horse  is  done  up,  and  push  forward.  Iieaching  the  suminit  of 
the  wooded  mountain,  commence  the  long  descent  on  the  othcr 
side,  and  manage  to  niake  the  post-town  just  before  nightfalL 
Find  the  posthouse,  a  small  building  in  a  narrow  street,  but  can 
nowhere  procure  a  dinner !  Somewhat  faint  froni  want  of  food  : 
proceed  to  telegraph  office ;  but  return  to  beat  up  any  kind  of 
refreshment  at  a  shop,  and  with  tlie  aid  of  a  chaosh.  A  greasy 
dish  of  eggs  is  offered,  of  which  I  partake  sparingly,  adding 
bread  ;  and  then  turn  in  to  sleep  in  an  open  frontage  looking 
into  tlie  street.  I  niust  not  forget  to  record  that  after  leaving 
Bei  Bazar  this  morning  I  discovered  that  the  suraji  of  the  pre- 
vious  evening  had  taken  advantage  of  my  absence  to  help  him- 
self  to  the  few  eatables  and  drinkables  that  were  to  be  found  in 
the  saddle-bags  he  was  carrying  on  my  particular  account,  and 
had  especially  disposed  of  every  drop  in  my  Single  bottle  of 
Sherry  !     More  than  GO  miles  to-day. 

"  August  2. — Start  from  Mudurli  at  an  early  hour,  about  3  or 
3.30,  certainly  before  dawn.  A  cup  of  hot  milk  and  a  slice  of 
bread  is  brought  to  me  ere  startiug,  and  is  most  acceptable. 
This  attention  must  be  attributed  to  a  little  display  of  vexation 
on  my  part  last  night,  when  contrasting  the  good  treatment  I 
invariably  received  among  Kurds  and  Arabs  with  that  experi- 
enced  from  the  more  civilized  Turks  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  not 
much  I  ask  for — a  bit  of  cheese  or  an  egg  to  relieve  the  dryness 
of  the  bread  about  dinner  time  ;  and  a  loaf,  or  dry  bread  or 
biscuit,  to  eat  on  horseback  for  breakfast  as  we  jog  along.  The 
nine  hours*  stage  to  Torbalu  we  manage  to  accomplish  in  about 
six  hours,  getting  in  at  10  a.m.  The  scenery  from  Mudurli  to 
this  place  is  beautiful ;  the  road  along  a  magnificent  valley 
flanked  by  forest-clad  mountains.  The  wood  is  mostly  fir. 
Fields  and  forests  emit  a  delicious  perfume.  Here  and  there  are 
hedges  such  as  those  in  dear  old  England.  Get  through  two 
more  stages,  namely,  Torbalu  to  Terekli,  and  Terekli  to  Gaiveh, 
each  of  six  hours,  making  up  twenty-one  hours,  or  a  good  sixty- 
three  miles  for  the  day.  So  tired,  that  I  am  tolerably  indifferent 
to  the  information  that  horses  are  not  at  once  procurable  at 
Gaiveh.     Besides,  it  is  night  when  I  arrive.     This  posting  in 
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Asia  Minor  has  its  disagreeables,  especially  as  regards  the  seat 
on  horseback.  They  put  one's  British  saddle  on  a  thick  native 
quilting,  and  not  on  the  back  of  the  horse  ;  consequently,  the 
rider  is  immensely  and  most  nnpleasantly  exalted.  Galloping 
is  painful ;  trotting  is  painful ;  the  horse  is  nneasy,  and  the  rider 
also,  under  the  circumstances.  On  one  occasion  to-day,  I  had  to 
dismount  and  get  the  whole  affair  re-arranged,  the  suraji  re- 
turning  nearly  a  mile  into  Terekli  to  get  what  was  required. 
Loss  of  time  and  temper  ensue  on  these  contretcmps,  and  are  all 
the  more  distressing  if  one  is  in  a  hurry.  I  had  intended  push- 
ing  on  all  night  to  catcli  the  morning  steamer  leaving  Ismid  for 
Constantinople  ;  but  wearied  nature  and  exhausted  patience 
disposed  me  to  sleep  at  the  Gaiveh  coffee-shop,  leaving  instruc- 
tions  for  an  early  start. 

"  August  3. — My  night's  rest  at  the  coflee-shop,  however,  was 
not  a  long  one,  for  several  of  its  habituds  persisted  in  sitting  with 
me  to  discuss  the  American  war,  the  late  Chinese  war,  cotton, 
and  electric  telegraphs.  One  old  man  declared  that  were  peace 
restored  to  America,  Asia  Minor  cotton  would  no  longer  be 
sought  after  by  England,  but  would  drop  from  26  to  6  or  1 0 
piastres  the  oka  (2  j  lbs.)  To  some  extent  he  is  right.  The 
value  is  sure  to  deteriorate  when  a  poor  market  becomes  an 
abundant  one.  But  there  may  be  room  for  both  products ;  and 
if  the  Asia  Minor  cotton  be  good  and  susceptible  of  iniprove- 
ment,  there  is  no  knowing  for  how  long  a  period  it  may  be 
purchased  by  English  manufacturers.  Gaiveh,  where  our  dis- 
cussion  was  held,  is  a  great  cotton-growing  locality  ;  and  our 
little  parliaraent  showed  no  small  intelligence,  especially  in  the 
person  of  one  of  its  members.  Before  reachiug  Angora,  I  had 
been  informed  that  in  Kalaja  Kirkin,  a  district  in  the  pashalic 
or  kasaba  of  Angora,  near  which  I  passed,  no  less  a  yield  than 
13,750  lbs.  had  been  obtained — I  presume  this  last  year.  The 
impetus  lately  given  to  the  cultivation  had  been  most  effective. 
Start  early  this  morning,  but  are  a  long  time  about  the  six 
hours'  march  to  Sabanja,  a  village  with  a  fine  lake,  the  view  of 
which  from  the  high  ground  on  the  Gaiveh  side  is  very  fine. 
From  this  place,  after  a  short  friendly  chat,  make  a  fresh  start 
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and  get  upon  a  broad  dusty  road  well  indented  with  ruts.  Soon 
spy  out  the  position  of  Ismid,  and  the  hüls  forming  the  «ides 
of  its  long  gulf.  Stop  at  a  coffee-house  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  out  of  the  town,  and  hold  a  little  talk  with  a  lounger 
there.  The3e  roads,  it  should  be  mentioned,  are  sprinkled  with 
(levrans,  or  halting  barns,  where  pipes  and  coffee  are  procurable, 
far  away  froin  towns  or  eveu  villages.  At  Ismid,  found  a  cafi$ 
and  locanda,  kept  by  a  quasi-English  Vice-Consul  with  a  kind  of 
Polish-Greek  nanie.  His  sou  did  the  civil  to  me,  and  I  put  up 
there.  Visited  telegraph  Station.  Sent  over  to  the  cook's  shop 
and  got  chopped  meat  and  vegehibles,  bread  and  wine ;  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  tirst  approach  to  a  dinner  T  had  had 
since  leaving  Angora  on  the  3 Ist  ultimo,  together  with  a  quiet 
airy  room  in  which  to  eat  and  sleep.     About  40  miles  to-day. 

"  August  4. — Ismid,  the  original  Olbia,  and  subsequent  Nico- 
media, the  capital  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia.  Mr.  Walsh 
speaks  of  it  in  1823  as  having  stood  for  2,400  years  on  the  same 
spot.  The  Situation  is  certainly  well  chosen,  and  the  coup  cTaeil 
from  the  sea  charming.  As  usual  in  Turkish  fashionable  resorts 
near  the  capital,  the  Sultan 's  kiosk  is  the  conspicuous  object; 
and  to  make  it  exclusive,  his  Imperial  Majesty  seems  to  have 
cleared  himself  an  amount  of  eligible  ground  in  the  heart  of  a 
populous  town,  after  a  fashion  which  would  elsewhere  severely 
try  the  loyalty  of  the  sufferers.  Steamers  run  to  and  fro 
between  Ismid  and  Constantinople  almost  daily;  and  the 
Sultan  makes  frequent  visits  liere  in  one  of  his  yachts  or 
tenders." 

I  will  now  pause  ;  for  too  much  on  Ismid  and  its 
histoiy  would  he  out  of  place  at  the  closc  of  a  long 
and  desultory  cliapter.  Suftice  it  to  say  that  I  was 
thankful  to  havc  arrived  so  far  on  my  journey  ;  thank- 
ful  to  exchange  the  rough  routine  of  marching  and 
posting  in  Asia  for  an  eight  hours'  pleasure  trip  in  a 
steamer  leaving  this  morning  for  the  City  of  the  Sultan  ; 
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and  thunkful  to  find  myself  this  evening  at  Misseri's 
hotel,  whicb  from  long  assuciation  and  kind  attentions 
has   become   for    nie    more   than    an  ordinary  halting- 

placc. 
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OHAPTER  IX. 

LONDON  TO  KARACHI,  VIA  ST.  PETERSBURG,  MOSCOW,  AND 
NUN!  NOVOOKOD.  —  AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  EASTERN 
miMEA. 

TTnder  Instructions  from  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Secretary  of  Stute  for  India,  I  rotunicd  from  Constanti- 
nople  to  London  in  May  1865  ;  whence,  aftcr  assuming 
a  general  superintendence  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cable  and 
Anglo-Persian  land-line,  so  far  as  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  represented  in  the  latter,  I  again  set  forth  on 
the  23rd  June,  charged  with  a  special  mission  to  Tehran. 
A  Convention  was  to  be  concluded  with  the  Shah,  in 
supersession  of  existing  provisional  arrangements  for  the 
conduet  of  tlic  telegraph ;  and  I  was  to  impart  and  bc 
responsible  for  all  details  which  her  Majesty's  Minister 
at  the  eourt  of  Persia  might  require  to  be  put  before  him 
pending  negotiations. 

Four  days  in  Paris  enabled  nie  to  eonfer  with  the 
Director-General  of  Ottoman  telegraphs,  Agatlion  Efendi, 
then  on  a  special  mission  from  Constantinople  connected 
with  the  resilient  question  of  Turkish  iinance  ;  as  well 
as  to  aecomplish  work  incidental  to  my  charge,  and  pro- 
posed  journcy.  Au  reste,  the  time  was  not  one  to  choose 
for  sight-seeing  in  this  galcre.     The  bcau   monde  had 
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flod  :  the  bourgeoisie  were  in  the  ascendant.  Monceaux 
and  St.  Cloud  were  all  very  well  in  the  way  of  crowds, 
of  grottocs  and  waterworks  ;  but  what  they  had  to 
show,  aniniate  or  inanimate,  was  of  a  most  familiär 
kind.  The  Academie  was  open,  and  Marie  Saxe  and 
Faure  were  drawing  fair  houses  to  the  "Africaine,"  with. 
its  impossible  Brahmins  and  other  dramatis  persona ; 
but  the  weather  was  too  hot,  and  there  was  too  little 
attraction,  to  make  theatres  generally  desirable  to  passers- 
by.  That  huge  caravanserai,  the  Grand  Hotel,  so  largely 
patronized  by  American  travellers,  was  as  füll  and  un- 
like  a  home  as  usual  :  but  the  cafes,  the  restaurants,  the 
boulevards,  in  fact  all  recognized  Paris,  wanted  the 
verve  which  makes  it  so  pleasant  a  reminiscence  to  the 
many. 

When  looking  at  this  beautiful  eity  as  it  isyl  I  cannot 
avoid  contrasting  it  with  what  it  was,  not  half  a  Century 
ago ;  when  the  Champs  Elysöes  were  a  kind  of  out-of- 
town  garden  or  promenade.  There  was  a  ßeaujon  there, 
or  minor  Vauxhall,  where  fireworks  were  exhibited  at 
night,  and  the  Montagnes  Russes  amuscd  loungers  in  the 
day.  And  the  streets,  how  wonderfully  improved,  not 
only  in  width  and  architectural  display,  but  in  order  and 
cleanliness !  The  shops  are  brilliant  in  the  extreme  :  the 
crowds  of  passengers  on  foot,  and  of  vehicles,  are  increas- 
ing :  the  pavement  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  is  exqui- 
sitely  smooth  and  still.  If  Baron  Haussmann  has  failed 
to  please  the  Parisian,  he  has  surely  merited  a  statue 
from  the  cosmopolite.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  years 
to  beautify  and  improve  London  ;  but  we  have  not  con- 
nected our  principal  railway  stations  one  with  the  other, 
above-ground  and  through  the  metropolis,   as  they  have 

1  In  1865,  before  the  war  and  its  disastrous  consequences. 
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doue  across  the  Channel,  to  the  convenience  of  the 
million,  if  only  to  the  taste  of  the  hundred.  The  mind 
which  designed  the  Rue  Lafayctte,  and  similar  main 
streets,  might  have  continued  the  few  suggestive  yards 
opened  out  by  the  North- Western  Raihvay  at  Euston  in 
one  grand  line  of  thoroughfare  to  Waterloo  Bridge.  This 
en  passant,  and  irrespective  of  money  or  property  con- 
siderations. 

On  the  28th  June,  I  left  Paris  for  St.  Petersburg,  and 
breakfasted  the  next  morning  at  Berlin.  The  next 
morning  I  crossed  the  Russian  frontier,  and  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  following  afternoon  I  was  dining  at  the 
Russian  eapital  ;  thus  accomplishing,  in  round  numbers, 
sorne  1,750  miles  in  less  than  80  hours,  or  3£  days  and 
3  nights.1 

There  was  little  worthy  of  record  on  the  journey. 
Between  Paris  and  Cologne,  I  found  myself  in  a  carriage 
with  two  smoking  merchants,  a  lady  and  gentleman  who 
might  have  been  father  and  daughter,  and  a  Hamburgher 
who,  not  content  with  asking  rae  many  substantial  ques- 
tions,  answered  others  of  an  iraaginary  nature ;  for  I  am 
not  aware  of  having  put  them  to  him,  and  his  replies 
were  addressed  with  painful  direetness  to  myself.  He 
told  me  of  his  family,  his  travels,  that  he  was  on  bis  way 
home,  and  that  there  would  be  great  joy  on  his  return  : 
subjeets  whieh  one  perverse  nature  is  apt  to  put  to 
another  perverse  nature  at  unfortunate  seasons,  when  an 
appeal  to  sympathy  is,  at  the  least,  ill-timed.  Passing 
through  Berlin,  in  the  omnibus,  it  wras  my  chance  to  hear 
a  warm  discussion  between  two  fellow-passengers  divided 

1  In  1871/1  made  the  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  London  in  much 
the  same  time  ;  and  in  1872  the  improved  railway  communication  in  Rusaia 
enabled  me  to  reach  London  from  Pereia  in  13  days. 
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in  opiiiion  on  France  and  Germany,  both  as  to  towns 
and  inhabitants.  One  was  loud  for  French,  and  one  for 
German  soldiers.  In  considering  Prussia  as  a  military 
nation,  it  was  questioned  whether  the  military  spirit  had 
free  action  under  the  influenec  of  pipe-clay,  and  whether 
over-attention  was  not  paid  to  the  dress  and  tenue  of 
the  soldier.  All  the  railway  stations,  for  instance,  turn 
out  soldierly-looking  officials,  many  admirably  dressed 
men,  and  the  duties  are  performed  with  great  military 
precision  and  discipline  :  but  was  this  the  class  of  heroes 
for  war  ?  and  had  they  the  elan  of  the  rough,  ready, 
and  slipshod  Zouave  or  Turco  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
France  was  criticized  for  her  want  of  solidity  and  in- 
ordinate  love  of  display.  To  me  it  seemed  that  there 
might  be  some  reason  and  truth  on  each  side  of  the  ques- 
tion :  but  I  little  dreamt  of  the  practical  Solution  to  be 
publicly  proclaimed,  a  few  year3  later,  to  at  least  one 
phase  of  the  discussion. 

The  Prussian  first-class  carriages  on  this  line  are  ex- 
ceedingly  comfortable,  and  seldom,  I  take  it,  at  ordinary 
seasons  füll.  Refreshment  is  fairly  provided,  and  time 
given  to  partake  of  it  I  plead  guilty  to  utter  igno- 
rance  of  Königsberg,  or  when  we  arrived  there  ;  but  its 
hour  by  the  Livret  Chaix  is  3.47  a.m.,  and  we  were  all 
up  and  stirring  at  the  frontier,  four  hours  further.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  the  Prussian  Station  of  Eydtkuhnen  ; 
and  five  minutes  afterwards  the  Russian  one  of  Wirz- 
boloff.  A  t  the  latter  was  an  inspection  of  passports  and 
baggage  ;  and  realizing  here  the  very  disagreeable  posi- 
tion  of  hearing  unintelligible  words  and  wanting  some 
to  give  in  exchange,  I  took  a  gloomy  view  of  travelling 
in  general,  and  was  disposed  to  convict  every  man  of  a 
surreptitious  act  who  came  to  a  country  without  know- 
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ledge  of  its  language.  The  mood,  however  cynical,  was 
evanescent,  and  did  not  prevent  me  from  regarding  with 
interest  the  new  picture  before  me.  We  were  waiting 
in  the  refreshment  room  the  signal  to  re-enter  the  car- 
riages.  Among  other  characters  on  which  attention 
could  not  fail  to  rest,  the  typical  idler  of  the  Continental 
buffet  was  not  wanting.  Here  it  was  illustrated  in  the 
person  of  a  military  dandy,  whose  local  Status  was  pro- 
bably  derived  from  a  garrison  at  or  near  the  frontier. 
He  was  talking  affable  French  to  a  lady  behind  the 
counter,  who  should  nevertheless  be  a  countrywoman  of 
his  own ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  turned  to  twist 
his  particularly  long  whiskers  ä  la  Dundreary  before  the 
looking-glass  in  the  most  self-satisfied  manner.  His 
light-coloured  cloak  was  opened  at  the  throat  just  suffi- 
ciently  to  display  a  small  star  and  medals  of  brilliant 
hue.  He  seemed  to  know  everybody,  and  to  take  a 
kind  of  superin tendence  of  everybody  he  knew,  and  all 
that  belonged  to  them.  A  huge  dog  alarmed  an  old 
lady  who  was  talking  long  and  earnestly  in  French  to  a 
pale,  gentlemanly  boy  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old. 
Here  it  must  be  recorded  in  favour  of  the  smart  officer, 
that,  although  evidently  disposed  to  regard  the  circum- 
stance  jocosely,  a  sense  of  propriety  prevailed,  and  he 
turned  the  offender  out  of  the  room. 

As  we  passed  through  Wilkowitchki  and  Pilwitchki  on 
the  way  to  the  larger  towns  of  Kovno  and  Wilna,  I  was 
Struck  with  the  scant  population.  At  Dünaburg  a  plea- 
sant  companion,  a  Russian  officer,  left  me  to  proceed  to 
Riga.  The  Russian  first-class  carriages,  as  those  in  Prussia, 
are  very  good,  and  the  lavatories  and  conveniences  added 
to  the  sleeping  arrangements  deserve  notice ;  but  I  do 
not  prefer  them  unreservedly  to  our  own.     To  learn  the 
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Russian  aiphabet,  the  railway  traveller  may  be  recom- 
meiided  to  practise  on  the  naines  of  stations.  They 
are  well  supplied  with  letters,  as  for  instance  Deben- 
skaya  and  Preobrejenskaya,  and  may  be  cliecked  with  a 
Continental  Bradshaw.  At  this  said  Preobrejenskaya 
the  only  object  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  very 
piain,  Tartar-faced  lad  with  fine  large  roses  wreathed 
round  bis  shabby  hat,  which  seeraed,  moreover,  to  have 
a  broad  plume  sticking  out  of  it.  Another  pleasant 
companion,  who  spoke  English  and  French  as  well  as 
bis  native  Russian,  left  me  at  Gaehina  between  the 
Lake  Pskoff  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  whole  country  up 
to  the  capital  is  monotonous  and  triste  to  a  degree. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  fellow-traveller  last 
alluded  to,  I  drove  to  Miss  Benson's  on  the  English 
Quay,  whither  I  was  conveyed  under  the  particular  in- 
structions  of  a  polite  old  warrior  at  the  railway  Station, 
whose  breast  earried  a  füll  battery  of  medals.  The 
abode  in  question  is  of  the  nature  of  a  private  hotel  or 
boarding-house,  and,  though  not  in  any  way  pretentious, 
better  suits  the  taste  of  an  English  traveller  passing 
through  the  Russian  capital  than  do  the  larger  and  more 
orthodox  establishments,  which  are  at  best  second-class 
compared  to  those  of  Paris  and  Western  Europe.  At  all 
events  I  had  a  tolerably  large  bedroom  wherein  to  wash 
and  dress  in  peace,  fitting  myself  before  long  to  enter  a 
droschky  and  drive  to  her  Majesty's  Embassy.  Here 
a  sedate  German-speaking  porter  inforrued  me  that  the 
Ambassador  was  absent  from  St. '  Petersburg  ;  it  was  too 
late  in  the  day  to  expect  the  further  attendance  of  any 
secretary ;  so  leaving  a  few  lines  for  the  Chargä 
d'affaires  I  returned  to  my  quarters,  joining  a  table 
d'hdte  with  our  hostess  at  one  end,  her  sister  at  the  other, 
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and   some  three  or  four  lodgers  sitting   sparsely   here 
and  there. 

The  day  following  that  of  arrival  was  Sunday,  and  I 
attended  divine  service  in  a  very  well-arranged  building. 
It  contained  a  vivid  "Descent  from  the  Cross"  as  an 
altar  picture,  and  other  appropriate  accessories  to  church 
Ornament.  The  congregation  was  not  numerous  or, 
perhaps,  aristocratic.  Many  of  its  members  had  a  semi- 
Kussian  appearance,  and  reminded  me  of  the  Levantine 
element  observable  in  the  Embassy  chapel  at  Constan- 
tinople :  but  the  fashion  of  St.  Petersburg  was  out  of 
town,  and  it  is  presumed  that  British  Protestantism 
had  representatives  in  that  particular  sphere  who  were 
doomed  or  pleased  to  follow  suit.  The  chaplain  was  a 
good  reader,  and  preached  a  good  sermon  on  the  words 
"  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,"  showing  that 
man  must  use  his  own  efforts  as  well  as  look  "to  the 
hüls"  for  help. 

On  Monday,  agreeably  to  appointment,  I  accompanied 
her  Majesty's  ChargS  d* affaires  to  the  house  of  the  Rus- 
sian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  L.  had  very  kindly 
and  promptly  procured  me  the  honour  of  an  interview, 
and  had  taken  the  trouble  to  discuss  with  me  previously 
the  question  of  the  overland  telegraph  to  India,  in 
which  he  expressed  much  interest.  This  gentleman'a 
reports  and  investigations  on  the  important  subject  of 
Central  Asian  traffic  were  such  that  for  personal  appre- 
hension  of  the  objects  of  the  Indo-European  telegraph, 
I  could  not  well  have  addressed  myself  to  a  more  fitting 
medium.  The  Minister  received  me  with  cordiality, 
conversed  freely  on  ordinary  topics,  both  in  French  and 
English,  and  referred  me  to  a  secretary  for  any  detailed 
Information  I  might  require. 
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Prince  G.  is  rather  toll,  somewhat  incliued  to  stout- 
ness,  has  a  high  forehead,  grey  hair,  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion.  The  features  arc  rather  Square  than  flat  or 
angular,  and  the  eye,  though  light  in  colour,  is  füll  of 
meaning.  He  spoke  of  Lord  Palmerston's  age,  remarking 
that  he  himself,  who  was  twenty  years  younger,  had  had 
enough  of  public  life.  He  did  not  envy  me  my  journey 
to  Persia,  facetiously  requesting  that  if  I  feil  sick,  it 
should  be  beyond  Russian  territory,  or  out  of  the  ränge 
of  his  responsibility. 

On  Tuesday  I  called  on  the  Director-General  of  Im- 
perial telegraphs,  and  broke  ground  on  the  departmentel 
details  of  international  traffic.  Without  putting  forward 
any  definite  proposals,  or  even  suggesting  a  definitive 
understanding,  I  thought  it  well  to  generate,  as  it  were, 
free  and  friendly  interchange  of  ideas  on  a  matter  of 
mutual  interest  and  universal  benefit,  in  which  political 
mistrust  or  jealousy  had  necessarily  no  part  whatever. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  reasonably  have  done  more,  even  if 
authorized.  Some  facts,  such  as  the  tariff  and  State  of 
the  line,  it  was  imperative  to  ascertain,  unless  we  were 
to  ignore  the  Russian  route  altogether,  which  the  bad 
working  of  the  Turkish  wires  alone  rendered  inexpedient. 
General  G.  is  a  dark,  middle-aged,  wiry-looking  man  of 
fair  height  and  build ;  incliued  to  be  lean  rather  than 
stout,  and  of  an  Italian  middle-class  physiognomy.  He 
is  very  go-ahead,  wants  telegraphs  all  over  the  world, 
and  all  at  a  cheap  rate.  He  told  me  they  were  hard 
at  work  at  the  line  connecting  the  Amoor  with  Russian 
America,  and  that  when  the  Americans  joined  on,  they 
hoped  to  encircle  the  world.  This  was  their  part :  ours 
the  Indian  and  Atlantic  cables ;  all  grand  efForts,  under 
Providence.     This  interview  completed  the  little  inci- 
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dental  public  business  I  had  to  transact  at  St  Peters- 
burg; so  that  on  Wednesday  tlie  5th  July  I  resumed  my 
journey  at  mid-day,  taking  a  ticket  by  rail  to  Moscow. 
St.  Petersburg  on  this  first  visit  did  not  charm  me. 
It  gave  me  tlie  notion  of  a  mass  of  houses  set  down  in 
a  wilderness,  and  ranged  along  a  river  and  its  canals, 
rather  than  a  leading  city  of  Europe.  It  seemed  as 
though  we  had  entered  it  without  tlie  usual  preparation, 
such  as  suburbs  and  paved  approaches ;  and  when  in  it, 
I  missed  the  civilized  finish  which  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated.  Perhaps  it  was  this  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment  which  blinded  me  to  many  beauties,  and  caused 
me  to  exaggerate  defects  rather  than  find  cause  for  im- 
perfection.  But  my  first  impressions  of  St.  Petersburg 
were  certainly  not  so  favourable  as  those  obtained  from 
after  visits.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  New  York,  in  the 
driving  of  its  coachmen,  the  passage  of  its  tramway 
cars,  and  in  other  out  ward  tokens  ;  but  for  the  stranger 
traveller  a  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  wanting  in  the  pic- 
ture.  The  shops  Struck  me  as  inferior  to  those  of  London, 
Paris,  or  Vienna ;  nor  did  I  admirc  the  Nevsky  Prospect 
for  any  architectural  design  so  much  as  for  mere  length 
and  coup  d'ceil.  Some  buildings  and  monuments,  how- 
ever,  appeared  to  be  noble  exceptions,  and  worthy  of 
any  place.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Isaac  stood  out  simple 
and  grand ;  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  looked  füll  of 
life  and  beauty ;  the  palaces  had  architectural  elegance 
as  well  as  solidity.  It  was  the  perpetual  stueco,  which 
was  too  profuse  and  palpable;  and  the  streets  and 
Squares  were  disproportionately  wide,  while  the  pave- 
ment  was  really  wretched.  A  delicate  person,  at  the 
merey  of  a  fiery  droschky-driver,  would  have  been 
jolted  into   irrecoverable  ailments ;   a   stout  person   in 
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similar  circumstances  would  have  undergone  a  change 
in  Constitution  ;  the  only  person  to  whom  the  ordeal 
could  have  been  recommended  was  the  sufferer  from 
moral  rather  than  physical  ills.  Then  again,  in  the 
droschky  there  was  only  just  room  for  one,  and  this 
one  should  have  been  able  to  hold  on  by  both  hands 
at  any  time ;  but  the  denizens  of  St.  Petersburg  seemed 
fond  of  driving  in  eouples.  A  man  and  his  chäre 
amie,  he  holding  her  with  deft  firamess  round  the 
waist ;  this  was  no  unusual  national  picture.  I  might 
say  more,  but  the  city  has  been  described  by  those 
who  have  lived  there  and  are  acquainted  with  its  in- 
terior  as  well  as  exterior  aspect ;  and  these  first  im- 
pressions  were  derived  from  a  four  days'  imperfect 
consideration  of  the  latter. 

The  Petersburg-Moscow  Kailway  Station  is  a  large, 
handsome  building ;  and  luggage  is  weighed  and  tickets 
are  given  by  the  Imperial  army  much  in  the  style 
adopted  by  civilians  elsewhere,  except  that  the  military 
are  perhaps  more  alive  to  what  are  commonly  called 
"tips."  I  found  myself  in  a  carriage  with  two  men, 
who  might  be  Russian  or  Hungarian.  Not  entering  into 
any  conversation  with  them,  I  tried  to  read  a  "  Petit 
Manuel  de  la  Langue  Russe,"  but  soon  feil  off  to  sleep. 
The  heat  was  intense,  as  it  had  been  during  my  short 
stay  at  the  capital,  where,  by  the  way,  the  very  brief 
nights  at  this  season  of  the  year  cannot  fail  to  surprise 
the  stranger  to  extreme  northern  latitudes.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  frequent  stoppages,  and  inducements  to  get 
out  and  refresh  on  our  road,  of  which  the  natives  are 
not  slow  to  avail  them  sei  ves,  I  should  probably  have 
slept  longer  than  I  did.  Our  route  lay  through  the  pro- 
vinces  or  "  govcrnments  "  of  Novgorod  and  Twer.      The 
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country  was  green  and  wooded ;  there  were  rivers  and 
bridges,  and  highly  respec table  railway  Station  s.  The 
tables  d'höte  were  better  than  I  expected  to  find,  and  the 
time  given  to  profit  by  them  was  ample ;  but  I  could  not 
keep  pace  with  my  companions  in  feeding  and  liquoring, 
and  my  ten  o'elock  supper  consisted  of  a  cigar  and  a 
lump  of  eating  ehocolate.  At  8  a.m.  the  next  day  we 
reached  Moscow. 

I  had  intended  not  to  remain  here  more  than  a  few 
hours,  but  a  slight  attack  of  indisposition,  and  intima- 
tion  that  the  Astrakhan  boat  would  not  leave  Nijni 
for  two  or  three  days,  led  me  to  defer  my  departure 
tili  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  7th  July.  I  had  been 
recommended  to  the  Hotel  Billet,  and  went  there  ac- 
cordingly.  It  is  condueted,  like  Miss  Benson's,  on  the 
private  hotel  or  boarding-house  principle,  and  Madame 
Billet  is  an  Englishwoman.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  is  a  rival  house,  strangely  alike  in  designation, 
for  it  is  kept  by  M.  Billot,  whose  name  it  bears. 

A  solitary  stroll  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  enabled 
me  to  inspect  the  exterior  of  the  palace  and  the  sur- 
rounding  gardens  of  the  Kremlin  ;  to  admire  a  speaking 
bronze  statue  of  Menin  and  Pojarsky  within  the  walls, 
and  specially  note  a  singular  Tartar-looking  strueture 
explaincd  to  be  the  Church  of  St.  Basil,  built  by  Ivan 
thß  Cruel.  The  miniature  domes  and  blue  tints  of  this 
last  &re  vejy  striking,  and  the  coup  d'oeil  of  the  whole 
is  charming,  The  next  day,  aecompanied  by  an  un- 
avoidable  commissionnaire,  I  visited  the  interior  of  the 
Kremlin.  Some  of  the  apartments  are  gorgeously  fitted 
up ;  the  throne-room  being  prominent  and  unique.  The 
pietures  are  well  worth  inspeetion,  and  boast  Originals 
of  first-rate  artists.      I  lighted  on  one   said   to   be   a 
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Rembrandt,  bat  which  I  myself  might  have  ionocently 
accepted  aa  the  work  of  a  British  artist :  for  it  looked 
Hogarthian.  The  Poliah  historical  pictures  brought  from 
Warsaw  are  very  attractive.  In  the  large  hall  are  four 
fine  paintings  illustrative  of  the  life  of  Alexander  Nevaky, 


and  a  grand  specimen  of  quite  recent  art,  representing 
a  severe  battle  between  the  Russians  and  Tartars.  The 
hall  of  St.  George  ia  interesting  from  the  rolls  of  knights 
inscribed  on  its  walla.  Pillars  and  Ornaments  of  mala- 
chite  and  verd-antique  add  mucb  to  the  splendour  of 
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the  apartments  in  the  Kremlin ;  but  perhaps  the  Tartar 
orientalism  is  the  most  memorable  feature  of  the  place. 
Concentrating  attention  in  a  corner  füll  of  quaint  and 
tasteful  designs,  it  would  be  easy  to  imagine  oneself  in 
a  pavilion  of  the  Great  Khan.  There  is  a  fine  view 
from  the  terrace,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the 
Warsaw  road  with  the  intervening  gold-domed  Church 
of  the  Saviour.  The  rooms  in  the  palace  were  filled 
with  old  soldiers  wearing  gold  chevrons,  each  of  which 
indicated  five  years'  Service.  One  man  had  nine  medals 
on  his  breast,  inclusive  of  stars  and  crosses.  The 
ribbons  explanatory  of  these  are  seemingly  drawn  across 
a  plate  of  metal,  secured  by  a  long  pin ;  or  the  plate 
itself,  if  such  it  be,  is  coloured  to  represent  the  ribbons. 
I  should  have  liked  to  "  tip  "  all  these  veterans,  but  there 
were  too  many ;  so  a  rouble  for  the  principal  conductor 
was  held  sufficient.  In  the  Emperor's  bedroom  was  a 
small  altar,  most  elaborately  filled  with  paintings  and 
ornaments. 

Tbe  "  government "  of  Moscow,  though  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  provinces  of  Great  Kussia  in  actual  area, 
has  perhaps  the  largest  population.  More  than  ten 
years  ago  it  was  estimated  at  above  a  million  and  a  half. 
No  doubt  the  city  accounts  for  a  vast  number  of  inhabi- 
tants.  I  was  informed  that  it  contained  no  less  than 
400  churches,  and  that  the  rule  was  to  allot  a  church  or 
chapel  to  every  Government  building.  There  are  also 
some  monasteries  and  convents.  The  English  Protestant 
church  is  a  quiet  edifice,  capable  of  accommodating  at 
least  a  hundred  :  it  has  one  small  altar-painting  of  the 
Saviour.  The  chaplain  had  left  on  the  very  day  of  my 
visit,  and  the  churchwardens  knew  nothing  of  the  ap- 
pointment  of  a  successor.     Judging  from  the  streets  and 
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highways  in  Russia,  the  visitor  whose  wanderings  have 
heretofore  been  confined  to  the  western  half  of  Europe 
may  be  pardoued  for  recording  a  strong  impression  of 
the  plainness  of  the  inhabitants.  Certainly  the  men  and 
women  observed  here  in  outside  life  and  society  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  handsome  ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
mujjiks  and  drivers  of  public  vehicles,  who  abound  in 
the  two  cities  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  is  primi- 
tive and  graceless.  A  hat  like  a  chimney-pot  or  inverted 
flower-pot  with  invisible  brim,  exemplifies  a  very  pre- 
vailing  fashion  in  Moscow ;  the  shabbier,  the  more 
characteristic  it  is.  One  of  broad  brim  and  lower 
crown  often  adorns  the  hirsute  visage  of  the  togated, 
upper-class  coachman,  who,  but  for  his  boots  and  head- 
gear,  would  exhibit  a  get-up  resembling  the  liveries  of 
the  Presidency  grandees  of  India.  His  State  robe  is 
encircled  at  the  waist  by  a  shawl  or  belt  similar  to 
theirs,  and  he  is  not  wanting  in  the  air  of  solemn 
vacancy  so  befitting  the  aristocratic  "  Gäriwäla."  As 
for  the  females,  I  believe  that  the  Muscovites  themselves 
would  acqait  me  of  undue  national  prejudice  in  award- 
ing  the  palm  to  a  countrywoman  of  my  own.  Among 
those  whom  I  saw  in  the  town,  my  hostess  was  assuredly 
the  belle.  It  will  be  contended  that,  as  regards  men 
and  women,  I  am  only  speaking  of  those  who  show 
themselves  abroad  at  the  most  unfashionable  of  seasoiis  : 
consequently  of  the  lower,  and,  in  physical  parlance,  less- 
favoured  classes.  The  observer's  experience  of  the 
"  upper  ten  thousand "  would,  clearly,  give  a  very 
different  result. 

At  the  "  Billet "  table  d'Jiöte,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  pleasant  Dutch  gentleman,  who  was  to  be  accom- 
panied  on  his  travels,  at  least  as  far  as    Baku  on  the 
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Caspian,  by  a  second  gentlemau  from  Riga.  A  third 
whom  I  also  met  might  have  been  German  or  Italian. 
We  conversed  od  Baghdad  and  on  Muhammadan  ruins ; 
and  a  conviction  clung  to  me  tbat  we  had  foregatbered 
elsewhere,  more  tban  a  tbousand  iniles  from  Moscow, 
perbaps  in  India.  Bidding  farewell  to  my  host  and 
hostess  I  started  at  5  p.m.  on  tbe  8th  July  for  Nijni 
Novgorod,  wbicb  place  I  reacbed  by  rail  at  about  eigbt 
tbe  next  morning. 

But  a  word  on  the  journey.  I  was  put  into  a  good  first- 
class  carriage  on  the  German  and  French  System.  Sbortly 
after,  a  strange-looking  old  man  of  Jewish  physiognomy, 
and  with  a  long  white  beard,  was  brought  in  by  a  young 
man  of  the  poorer  class,  who  spread  his  bed  and  waited 
on  him.  They  had  between  them  a  large  amount  of 
dirty,  loose  luggage,  much  of  it  in  bundles.  The  old 
man  lay  mumbling,  and  I  thought  was  an  invalid ;  but 
a  Russian  officer  sitting  opposite  me  seemed  to  read  my 
thoughts,  and  informed  me  he  was  drunk !  Other  pas- 
sengers  entered  the  carriage,  and  one  of  them,  regard- 
ing  the  aged  Bacchanalian  as  an  intruder,  protested 
against  his  retention,  and  obtained  his  removal — a 
measure  achieved  with  some  difficulty  by  the  military 
and  railway  stafF.  Some  conversation  with  the  officer 
followed.  He  was  an  engineer  of  high  standing,  bound 
to  Astrakhan,  short,  jovial,  cigar-smoking,  German  by 
birth,  and  able  to  talk  English  and  French  tolerably.  A 
clean-shaved,  comfortable  Russian,  also  in  our  carriage, 
spoke  French  with  great  fluency,  and  asked  me  many 
questions  on  India,  and  our  ways  and  customs  there ; 
to  all  of  which  I  replied  with  as  much  frankness  and 
little  diplomacy  as  I  thought  compatible  with  common 
sense.     This  same  gentleman  was  most  kind  in  aiding 
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me  at  the  railway  Station  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  where  he 
procured  a  droschky,  arranging  with  the  drivcr  to  take 
me  to  Niquita's  hostelry  for  1  rouble  and  25  kopecks 
(about  four  Shillings  English) — not  a  heavy  charge  for  a 
very  long  drive,  involving  a  ferry  across  the  water.  I 
must  not  forget  the  Oräkhovskaia  cotton-inills  passed 
between  Moscow  and  Vladimir,  to  which  the  attention 
of  travellers,  whose  time  is  their  own,  might  be  turned 
with  advantage.  The  place  has  a  working  and  busy 
appearance. 

Nijni  Novgorod  is  situated  on  a  high  promontory 
marking  the  junction  of  the  Oka  and  Volga,  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  either  river.  To  reach  the  town,  the 
traveller  from  St.  Petersburg  crosses  the  Oka,  and  its 
breadth  at  this  point  can  be  but  little  less  than  that  of 
the  better  known  stream  in  which  its  own  identity  be- 
comes  thenceforward  absorbed.  The%  quay,  a  compara- 
tively  modern  construction,  devised,  according  to  M.  de 
Custine,  to  remedy  the  mistake  of  the  founders  of  Nijni 
in  building  a  town  upon,  or  rather  behind,  the  high 
ground,  was  in  the  roughest  of  states  when  I  was  con- 
ducted  along  it.  A  rapid  rush  through  Dublin,  with 
unsteady  luggage,  in  an  outside  car,  to  catch  a  train, 
would  be  a  joke  to  the  drive  I  then  had  with  my  poor 
wild  droschky  man.  We  had,  both  of  us,  to  hold  on  by 
the  portmanteaux  at  times,  and  once  we  might  have 
rolled  over  the  bank  into  the  river  without  any  difficulty. 
Before  us  was  a  restive  team,  aggravating  the  ordinary 
danger ;  but  neither  did  the  vehicle  it  drew  or  its  pas- 
sengers  come  to  grief. 

Niquita's  was  more  of  a  cabaret  or  tavern  than  a 
hotel :  but  I  got  fairly  treated  there.  Despite  of  greasy 
soup — a  plate  of  capital  fish  with  sauce  piquante,  a  wild 
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duck,  an  ice,  and  a  pint  of  Chäteau  Latitte,  made  up  a 
satisfactory  dinner ;  and  though  the  sleeping-berth  looked 
rather  queer,  it  was  neither  lively  nor  uncomfortable. 
Some  restless  party  in  the  room  adjoining  was  heard  as  if 
rolling  about  in  bed,  or  constantly  getting  out  of  it  and 
in  again  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  we  met  face  to  face. 
In  the  morning  I  was  visited  by  an  Italian,  who  offered 
bis  Services.  Liking  his  looks,  I  gave  him  employment 
for  an  hour  or  so  as  guide,  in  default  of  a  more  lasting 
engagement.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  I  found  rayseif  on 
board  the  Volga  steamer.  The  remainder  of  the  journey 
to  Tehran  will  perhaps  be  better  described  by  extracts 
from  a  rough  diary ;  but  reserving  these  for  a  separate 
chapter,  I  venture  upon  a  brief  digression  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  found  excusable  in  illustration  of  Russian 
hospitality  and  courtesy  to  strangers.  I  have  already 
instanced  one  or  more  cases  of  travelling  politeness,  and 
may  have  yet  a  stronger  instance  or  so  to  place  on  record 
in  the  course  of  the  current  narration.  Opportun  ity  is 
now  taken  to  bring  forward  a  personal  reminiscence  of  the 
Crimean  War,  which,  although  once  embodied  in  print,1 
may  not  have  been  generally  read  or  known.  Such  an 
episode  appears  more  appropriate  to  the  pre3ent  chapter 
than  the  relation  of  any  special  experiences  of  Russia  or 
of  Russian  life  and  character  acquired  in  recent  years. 
For  of  three  passages  through  Russia,  including  two 
visits  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  effected  since  the 
journey  now  described,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make 
some  general  use  as  the  volume  progresses. 

It   was   about  the  middle   of  December    1855.     We 


1  See  a  paper  in  Colburn's  United  Service  Magazine  for  November  and 
December  1857  and  January  1858,  entitled  "  A  Visit  to  the  Tcherna-Moisky 
Cossacks." 
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were  at  Kertch,  in  the  Easteru  Crimea,  holding  the  town 
chietiy  with  a  Turkish  garrison.  A  few  miles  from  us, 
at  Yenikale,  was  her  Majesty's  7 Ist  Regiment :  at  a  less 
distance  in  the  opposite  direction  was  a  detachment  of 
our  French  allies  : — 

"  Rumours  of  the  enemy's  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  be- 
came  rife,  and  the  report  of  a  patrol  having  raade  its  appearance 
a  few  miles  to  the  southward  was  ere  long  verified  by  the  French 
Chasseurs,  who  discovered  a  body  of  supposed  Russian  hussars 
at  the  village  of  Shorabash,  distant  about  fifteen  versts,  or  twelve 
miles,  south-west,  from  our  head-quarters.  No  härm  was  done 
beyond  the  exchange  of  a  few  shots,  the  respective  parties  keep- 
ing  at  a  respectable  distance  from  each  other.  This  naturally  put 
everyone  on  the  qui  vive,  especially  as  we  had  at  this  time  just 
sent  out  more  than  a  hundred  Turkish  cavalry  with  a  hundred 
infantry,  to  cover  foragers  at  a  place  called  the  '  Spanish  Farm/ 
situated  six  miles  west  of  Kertch.  The  said  farm  contained 
a  large  supply  of  hay,  which,  after  coquetting  about  for  some 
days,  we  at  length  found  necessary  to  appropriate  on  certain 
war  terms  made  with  the  owner  (Spanish  consul  at  Odessa), 
through  his  Crimean  agent.  A  la  guerre  comme  d  la  guerre: 
it  was  not  of  the  best  description  for  our  purpose,  but  would 
prove  at  all  events  useful  during  the  existing  and  impending 
scarcity.  Owing  to  the  apparition  at  Shorabash,  which  is 
little  more  than  six  miles  south  of  the  farm,  the  detach- 
ment was  further  strengthened  by  200  infantry.  Though  the 
enemy  were  not  visible  in  any  strength  to  the  videttes,  intel- 
ligence  was  brought  to  the  officer  commanding  at  the  farm, 
that  the  Russians  were  combining  troops  preparatory  to  some 
forward  movement ;  and  names  of  places  were  mentioned 
where  the  men  were  collecting.  Our  chef~de-police  told  a 
different  story,  but  it  was  resolved  to  keep  on  the  alert, 
on  the  principle  of  never  slumbering  at  our  posts  before  the 
enemy. 

"  On  Sunday  the  16th  December  (the  Cossacks  were  partial  to 
disturbing  us  on  Sundays),  a  Tartar  came  in  and  reported  that 
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our  cavalry  had  at  length  met  the  foe  in  earnest.  His  tale  was 
a  confused  one — he  was  panting  and  frightened.  All  the  par- 
ticulars  that  could  be  gathered  were  that  a  party  of  Turkish 
horsemen  had  left  the  farm  in  the  morning  to  reconnoitre,  and 
had  fallen  in,  at  some  distance  off,  with  a  large  body  of  Cos- 
sacks,  with  whom  they  were,  at  the  time  he  left,  hotly  engaged. 
The  Tartars,  he  said,  had  fought  valiantly  in  support  of  their 
Turkish  brethren.  He  and  a  comrade  had  been  sent  to  give  notice 
of  what  had  happened.  His  comrade'a  horse  had  fallen  on  the 
way,  and  he  had  returned  alone.  On  that  same  evening  more 
than  one  of  us  rode  out  to  the  detachment  and  learned  the 
particulars  froni  the  gallant  officer  who  had  cornmanded  the 
handful  of  cavalry  in  question,  and  of  whom  nearly  half  were 
still  missing.  They  had  gone  out  to  reconnoitre,  had  success- 
fully  skirmished  with  a  body  of  Cossacks  whom  they  had  en- 
countered  on  the  way,  and  were  eventually  overpowered  by 
a  vastly  superior  number  who  had  been  concentrated  in  the 
vicinity ;  and  some  two  score,  under  the  commandant,  had  cut 
their  way  through  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  effecting  an 
orderly  retirement  to  the  farm.  The  British  leader  had  been 
slightly  wounded  in  the  neck,  but  his  belt  bore  the  mark  of 
more  than  one  lance-thrust.  His  brave  young  subaltern  had 
been  severely  wounded,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
A  Turkish  Yuzbashi  (or  captain)  had  been  killed  on  the  field. 
Beyond  a  certain  number  of  missing,  little  eise  of  actual  loss 
was  known.  Several  of  the  enemy  were  reported  killed  and 
wounded. 

"  The  day  following  it  was  arranged  that  a  flag  of  truce  should 
be  sent  to  the  enemy's  camp,  in  order  that  the  number  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  on  our  side  should  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  named  for  this  duty.  In  the 
afternoon  I  set  out  for  the  Spanish  farm,  and  joined  the  officers 
of  the  detachment  at  mess,  as  my  Instructions  were  to  start  from 
thence  in  the  morning. 

"The  four  companions  with  whom  I  shared  the  sleeping- 
apartment  that  night  will  acquit  me  of  indulging  in  a  mere 
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fctfon  de  parier  in  talking  of  the  rate  and  mice,  or  both,  by 
fifties  or  hundreds.  Over  the  body,  in  at  the  boote,  into 
pockete  of  pantaloons  and  pantaloons  themselves,  in  the  hair  of 
the  head, — skipping,  singing,  screeching — scarce  are  the  lighte 
put  out,  than  these  inniates  of  the  Spanish  fann  seek  all  the 
nooks  of  sleeping  humanity  within  reach,  and  treat  Üieir  pos- 
»essors  with  no  more  respect  than  if  they  were  cheese  or  candles. 
In  vain  is  the  stick  at  work — in  vain  are  the  arms  and  legs  set 
in  active  motion — in  vain  does  one  holloa  with  stentorian 
power  :  they  will  no  more  '  move  on '  than  the  street-singer  or 
organ-grinder,  except  to  return  at  the  shortest  notice.  The 
dawn  of  day  was  grateful.  I  jumped  up,  hastily  added  such 
few  essential  articles  of  equipment  as  were  not  already  on,  and 
proceeded  to  muster  my  retinue.  We  were  twelve  in  all,  viz. : — 
six  Turkish  troopers,  a  French  servant  of  the  wounded  officer, 
my  own  Arab  groom,  a  Tartar  guide,  a  young  German  who 
spoke  Eussian,  an  Assistant-Surgeon  of  the  force,  and  myself. 
A  spare  pony  accompanied  to  bring  up  stray  baggage,  and  in 
case  of  need. 

"  It  was  a  cold,  frosty  morning.  I  allowed  my  escort  swords 
and  pistols  only  as  weapons,  and  one  lance  to  carry  the  flrg  of 
truce.  The  Turk  does  not  sling  his  carbine  on  the  back,  the 
more  convenient  and  soldierly  method  for  long  marches.  A 
Cossack  was  observed  on  one  of  the  small  hüls  overlooking  the 
farm.  He  appeared  to  be  watching  our  movements,  but  did  not 
wait  the  approach  of  the  Turkish  day  vidette,  whose  usual  post 
he  was  occupying. 

"  We  started  at  about  8.30  A.M.,  at  a  slow  pace,  taking  the  path 
below,  and  following  the  hüls  which  inclineW.  and  S.W.  After 
proceeding  for  about  a  mile  or  more,  we  turned  to  the  higher 
ground  near  a  ruined  village,  and  Struck  off  in  a  due  southerly 
direction  towards  the  piain  country,  to  meet  the  post-road  from 
Kertch  to  Kaffa.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Orders  given, 
but  contrary  to  the  suggestions  of  the  guide,  who  wished  me  to 
adopt  a  more  direct  route  to  Akkoz,  or  Sultan  Ovka,  the  fiffceen- 
mile  posthouse.  As  it  was,  we  did  not  reach  this  point  for 
three  or  four  hours.     Here  we  watered  our  horses,  and  ques- 
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tioned  sonie  Tartar  horsemen  on  the  probability  of  falliug  in 
with  the  Cossacks  up  the  high  road.  They  were  not  so  communi- 
cative  as  nright  have  been  wished,  but  we  determined  to  push 
on  and  take  our  chance.  It  must  have  been  at  about  one  in  the 
afternoon  that  we  first  sighted  the  enemy's  outposts.  There 
was  a  long  embankment  froni  the  high  ground  on  either  side 
the  road,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  road  itself,  where  it 
ceased,  and  left  a  clear  space  for  traftic  and  travellers.  This 
embankment,  about  the  height  of  a  tall  man,  resembled  an 
ordinary  Indian  '  band/  defining  a  canal,  tank,  or  field  ;  and 
more  than  one  of  the  same  character,  and  of  considerable 
antiquity,  might  be  traced  in  the  environs  of  Kertch.  It 
seemed  to  imply  territorial  division,  and  may  have  been  used 
in  ancient  times  for  defensive  purposes.  On  the  hillock  to  the 
right,  I  observed  a  Cluster  of  horsemen  which  I  conjectured 
might  be  a  cavalry  picket.  Some  two  or  three  descended  to  the 
level  ground  on  the  inner  side  of  the  embankment,  and  leisurely 
crossed  the  road.  There  was  a  long,  low,  level  ridge  to  the  left, 
parallel  to  the  road.  Upon  this  it  Struck  me  that  there  might 
be  a  chain  of  posts,  for  one  man  started  off  apparently  to  com- 
municate  with  some  party  or  parties  in  the  interior,  and  on  the 
same  line.  I  proceeded  slowly  to  the  passage  between  the  two 
embankments,  where  I  halted.  It  seemed  as  though  we  had 
arrived  at  the  acknowledged  boundary,  and  that  this  was  the 
proper  place  for  parley ;  but  no  herald  appeared,  and  so  we 
passed  through.  The  horsemen  became  now  more  scattered,  and 
crossed  or  approached  the  road  one  at  a  time,  or  by  twos  or 
threes,  but  all  at  a  respectful  distance,  quite  out  of  hail.  On  the 
inner  side  of  the  embankment  was  a  ditch  sufliciently  broad  and 
deep  to  shelter  cavalry,  who  would  be  able  to  raise  them- 
selves  in  the  stirrup  and  fire  over  the  earthy  parapet  at  an 
advancing  foe. 

"  It  was  evident  that  we  were  among  the  Cossacks,  and  had 
not  only  reached,  but  passed  one  of  their  outposts.  That  they 
saw  us  there  could  be  no  doubt.  We  were  especially  con- 
spicuous  in  our  varied  costumes.  Save  the  six  sowars  (Turkish 
cavalry),  no  two  but  were  almost  wholly  unlike,  while  none 
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could  be  said  to  wear  the  actual  dress  of  his  country.  For 
instance,  the  poor  Frenchman  was  made  up  in  the  shreds  and 
patches  of  a  reckless  Levantine ;  the  Arab's  garments  were  as 
nmch  Frank  as  Turkish,  but  had  nothing  of  Syria,  Egypt,  or 
Mecca;  the  interpreter  had  soniething  the  appearance  of  the 
foreign  Ambassador  in  the  '  Horse  of  the  Cavern '  at  Astley's ; 
the  Tartar  would  have  been  orthodox  had  we  not  taken  him  into 
British  clothing  a3  well  as  pay ;  the  doctor  wore  his  '  Contin- 
gent '  uniform,  which  is  saying  euough  for  its  singularity ;  and  I 
myself,  in  addition  to  uniform,  had  a  French  capote  and  high 
für  boots,  which  would  have  been  remarkable  under  any  circuni- 
stances.  We  were  moreover  doul)]y  conspicuous  from  our  Posi- 
tion in  an  open  road,  the  only  objects  there  discernible. 

"We  may  have  gone  on  about  a  furlong  when  I  pulled  up 
again.  There  were  two  Cossacks  to  our  right  front  whose  atten- 
tion I  determined  to  attract  if  possible.  Accordingly,  halting 
the  party  in  the  road,  1  took  the  flag-bearer  and  interpreter 
with  me  and  gave  chase  across  country.  The  horsemen 
crossed  me  and  made  for  the  road.  Thither,  with  a  cprrespond- 
ing  movement,  I  returned,  inclining  towards  the  point  which 
they  themselves  seemed  bent  upon  reaching.  Perseverance 
gained  the  desired  end.  On  comiug  to  the  road  they  paused  in 
their  course  and  watched  us.  I  held  out  signals  of  parley, 
response  was  made,  and  we  were  motioned  to  advance.  In 
another  five  minutes  we  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
our  new  acquaintance ;  in  ten,  our  whole  party  were  moving 
together,  under  their  escort,  towards  the  village  where.  we  were 
to  await  a  reply  to  the  request  made  in  the  letters  of  which  I 
was  bearer. 

"The  principal  spokesman  was  a  tall,  stalwart  man,  under 
the  middle  age,  with  a  pleasing  expression  of  countenance.  He 
entered  into  earnest  conversation  with  the  interpreter  on  the 
subject  of  the  recent  skirmish,  asked  many  questions  regarding 
the  Turks  and  ourselves,  and  replied  to  the  numerous  interro- 
gatories  put  to  him  on  our  side.  Chiefly  was  I  desirous  to 
ascertain  the  fate  of  the  British  officer  and  the  surviving  pri- 
soners.    They  were  all  at  Arginn,  the  second  post-station,  about 
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thirty  miles  from  Kertch,  and,  from  what  we  could  gather, 
doing  well.     Three  troopers  had  died  of  their  wounds. 

"  These  were  the  Tchema-Morsky,  or  Black  Sea  Cossacks. 
They  wore  the  long  grey  coat  and  trousers,  with  red  facings  and 
Shoulder  cords,  the  latter  showing  the  number  of  the  regiment 
as  well  as  the  button.  The  cap  was  red  at  the  skull,  bordered 
with  deep  für,  not  unlike  the  '  kalpak '  in  use  with  the  Tartars. 
Indeed,  in  the  distance  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  mounted 
Tartar  from  the  mounted  Cossack,  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
head-gear.  The  belt  contains  pistols  and  knives,  and  the  fire- 
lock  is  slung  across  the  back.  The  officer's  curvei  sword  has  no 
guard  at  the  hilt.  The  horses  are  sturdy,  but  srnall,  and  the 
rüde  high  saddles  are  as  primitive  as  oriental.  As  we  proceeded 
onward,  our  party  was  every  now  and  then  strengthoned  by  a 
stray  cavalier.  The  new  arrivals  were  inquisitive,  but  never 
impertinent.  One  of  our  Turks  was  recognized  as  having  borne 
a  part  in  the  aflair  of  the  16th.  This  circumstance  showed  us 
that  our  escort  had  been  recently  our  immediate  and  actual 
enemy. 

"  After  a  desultory  ride  of  some  six  or  seven  miles,  never 
forsaking  the  highway,  we  arrived  at  the  Tartar  village  of  '  Kar- 
mitch  xelitchi '  (the  Russian  orthography).  Like  most  Tartar 
villages  of  any  pretensions,  it  had  one  or  two  buildings  of  a 
better  order,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  habitations  were  little 
better  than  liuts  of  loose,  irregulär  stone  walls,  and  substantial 
rooting.  On  the  right,  and  immediately  behind  the  houses,  were 
two  abrupt  hillocks,  between  which  was  a  narrow  pass.  The 
Frenchman  called  my  attention  to  a  number  of  Cossacks  dis- 
cernible,  as  he  said,  through  this  opening.  '  Itegardez-y  un  peu, 
Monsieur:  on  les  voit  bien  \k  derriere!'  There  might  have 
been  an  army  there  to  garrison 

*  the  glen 
At  once  with  füll  five  hundred  men,' 

but  I  doubted  the  fact.  It  would  have  been  a  bleak  encamp- 
ment,  and  with  no  conceivable  object. 

"  We  were  told  to  dismount,  and  that  an  answer  would  soon 
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arrive  from  Arginn  regarding  our  further  progress.  A  heavy 
snowstorm  was  threatening,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  shelter  for 
our  cattle  as  well  as  ourselves.  In  about  half  an  hour,  or  be- 
tween  three  and  four  p.M.,.a  cavalcade  was  seen  approaching. 
At  their  head  rode  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2nd  regiment  of 
Tcherna-Morskys,  dressed  much  in  the  sarne  way  as  his  inen,  the 
cartridges  arranged  ä  la  Circassienne,  that  is,  obliquely  across 
his  breast,  on  either  side,  not  unlike  a  double  set  of  Pandean 
pipes.  With  him  was  a  raedical  officer  in  a  dark  blue  uniform, 
with  the  usual  long  Russian  uniform  coat  and  stiff  forage-cap, 
the  only  relief  to  which  was  a  narrow  red  binding.  They  both 
received  us  with  kindness  and  civil ity ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
we  were  to  go  no  further  until  'further  Orders/  This,  to  say 
the  least,  was  somewhat  disheartening,  for  the  prisoners  were 
only  five  miles  off,  if  indeed  so  much ;  and  the  accounts  of  my 
poor  friend,  the  officer,  were  anything  but  satisfactory. 

"  We  were  taken  to  a  small  Tartar  lodging.  Entering  at  a 
kind  of  kitchen  or  wash-house,  from  thence  we  passed  into  a 
side  room  on  the  left  hand.  This  contained  a  piain  sofa, 
about  eight  feet  in  length,  a  table,  a  few  chairs  or  stools,  and 
a  sort  of  'büßet/  and  was  evidently  the  reception-room  ot 
strangers.  Here  we  all  sat  down  and  proceeded  to  business.  I 
delivered  my  letters  in  due  form,  one  for  the  commandant  of  the 
outposts  (opened  by  the  lieutenant-colonel  himself),  one  for  the 
general  commanding  the  Russian  troops  in  the  Eastern  Crimea. 
Both  documents  set  forth  the  object  of  my  visit,  namely,  to 
learn  the  fate  of  the  missing  officer  and  men,  and  their  wants, 
if  any,  which  could  be  supplied  by  us  :  a  medical  officer  had 
accompanied  the  flag  of  truce,  in  case  his  Services  should  be 
available  for  the  wounded.  I  added  my  own  request  for  per- 
mission  to  proceed  to  Arginn,  as  I  was  so  close  at  hand,  to  be 
the  better  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  reply  to  my  superiors. 
The  lieutenant-colonel  protested  that,  for  his  part,  he  had  not 
the  power  to  let  me  continue  my  route  so  far,  but  informed  me 
that  if  I  would  wait  until  the  following  morning,  he  would 
doubtless  be  enabled  not  only  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  letter 
for  his  general,  but  also  a  definite  permission  or  refusal  to  pro- 

K    K 
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eeed  myself  to  Argiiin.  Though  not  instructed  to  remain  for  a 
reply  to  the  letter  in  question,  it  seeraed  that  my  own  request 
involved  the  success  of  so  material  a  part  of  my  mission,  that  I 
could  not  well  do  otherwise  than  await  its  result.  The  evening 
was  too  far  advanced  to  adniit  of  my  taking  back  at  once  the 
whole  party,  weary  and  hungry  withal,  froin  a  long  ride,  with 
unrefreshed  cattle,  and  through  a  snowstorm.  I  should  not  orait 
to  mention  that,  as  regards  accepting  any  extraneous  medical 
aid  for  the  wounded,  it  seemed  a  point  of  honour  not  to  enter- 
tain  the  notion. 

"After  the  lieutenant-colonel  had  completed  and  forwardedhis 
despatches,  he  insisted  on  undertaking  the  duties  of  host.  He 
had  taken  particular  account  of  the  number  of  my  horses  and 
followers,  and  given  Orders  for  their  subsistence ;  and  he  now 
wished  to  do  the  honours  of  hospitality  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Tartar  domicile.  We  were  three  strangers :  the  interpreter,  the 
assistant-surgeon,  and  myself.  The  two  last  sat  on  the  long 
sofa,  the  first  on  a  seat  facing  it;  a  low  table,  somewhat  larger 
than  a  garden  stool  and  less  than  an  Indian  '  teapoy/  being 
placed  betvveen  us.  It  just  contained  the  dish  of  the  course, 
and  the  bottle  for  general  circulation.  I  speak  in  the  Singular 
number,  for  we  all  ate  and  drank  in  common ;  that  is,  soup  out 
of  the  same  bowl,  meats  or  sweets  out  of  the  same  dish,  and 
wine  or  spirits  out  of  the  same  glass.  Our  host  and  the  Bussian 
doctor  occupied  places  close  beside  us,  but  excused  themsclves 
froin  joining  in  the  repast,  as  they  had  either  already  dined  or 
were  to  dine  at  Arginn.  The  latter  spoke  very  good  French 
and  we  managed  to  get  on  famously.  The  worthy  Cossack 
could  barely  recall  a  few  words  in  that  tongue ;  but  his  good- 
looking  rotund  face,  burly  person,  and  merry  twinkling  eye,  told 
me  that  we  only  required  a  common  language  to  be  on  equally 
excellent  terms.  They  left  us  at  an  early  hour,  promising  to 
supply  the  required  intelligence  in  the  morning,  and  with  inauy 
apologies  for  the  poorness  of  our  accommodation. 

"  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  spite  of  Cossack  civility,  an  absurd 
idea  of  comfort  caused  me  to  congratulate  myself  on  having  the 
room  for  the  rest  of  the  night  to  our  three  selves.     If  indeed  so 
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I  must  have  experienced  a  little  disappointment  on  finding  a 
new  character  appear  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  a  lieutenant 
of  the  2nd  Tcherna-Morskys.  This  was  to  be  our  permanent 
host,  and  he  introduced  himself  accordingly,  through  the 
medium  of  our  Interpreter.  Tall,  upright,  cropped,  clean- 
shaved,  save  in  the  moustache,  dressed  in  the  piain  uniform 
of  his  regiment,  he  was  the  true  impersonation  of  the  Russian 
subaltern  of  Cossacks.  The  face  was  that  of  the  bronzed 
campaigner;  he  need  scarcely  have  told  us  that  his  better 
years  had  been  passed  iu  Circassian  warfare.  He  breathed  of 
the  Caucasus,  of  Crimean  and  Circassian  outposts.  But  Im 
was  withal  a  jovial,  well-meaning  soul,  and  played  the  parfc 
of  entertainer  with  the  most  military  exactitude.  '  He  was 
not  of  the  noblesse,'  he  took  care  to  inform  us:  'nothing  but  a 
piain,  blunt  soldier,  fond  of  his  glass  and  his  meal.  Though 
accustomed  to  night-work  out  of  doors,  he  had  no  objections  to 
a  pipe  and  a  fire  within ;  and  he  was  rather  thankful  to  us  than 
otherwise  that  our  presence  had  procured  him  the  exchange  of 
a  comfortable  seat  by  a  stove  for  the  back  of  a  horse  in  the 
snow.  But  he  feared  we  should  find  him  an  unpolished  host,  in 
spite  of  the  best  and  most  hospitable  intentions.' 

"  Notwithstanding  pressing  requisitions  to  eat  and  drink  up  to 
any  amount,  we  turned  in  at  an  early  hour.  My  companion,  the 
assistant-surgeon  (who  took  greatly  with  the  Cossacks),  and  I 
shared  the  long  sofa,  each  claiming  an  end,  and  inclining  our 
legs  right  or  left  at  the  place  of  meeting,  according  to  circum- 
stances.  The  lieutenant  and  interpreter  made  up  comfortable 
enough  beds  on  the  ground;  two  or  three  Cossacks  and  the 
Tartar  owners  of  the  house  filled  up  the  blank  Spaces.  We  must 
have  held  as  many  as  any  respectable  '  licence  to  contain ' 
would  admit  of,  on  such  state  occasions. 

"  I  slept  much  better  that  night  than  on  the  previous  one  at  the 
farm.  There  were  no  rats  to  disturb  one ;  and  the  day's  work 
had  made  us  all  tolerably  sleepy.  In  the  morning  the  one  smali 
window  was  opened,  and  we  performed  our  respective  ablutions. 
There  was  but  one  basin,  brought  first  to  mine  host,  by  way  of 
example,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  guests.     Holding  his  hands  o^er 
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it,  palm  upward,  while  an  attendant  Cossack  poured  water  into 
them,  he  bathed  his  face  and  neck  with  great  gusto ;  and  I  was 
not  long  in  imitating  his  proceedings.  After  this,  could  I  refuse 
the  proflered  comb,  with  a  valet  supporting  the  looking-glass,  as 
he  had  done  the  basin  ?  These  arrangements  completed,  there 
was  little  eise  than  to  buckle  on  a  stock,  pull  on  a  pair  of  boote, 
and  imbibe  a  niorning  glass  of  raki,  to  make  us  ready  for 
break  fast. 

"  After  the  morning's  rneal,  I  began  to  grow  impatient  for  the 
arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Arginn.  My  Cossack  friend  of  the 
day  previous  was  to  return  himself ;  but  this  step  would  almost 
appear  needless  were  I  allowed  to  continue  my  route  at  once. 
Towards  midday,  intelligence  arrived  that  an  officer  of  rank  (a 
prince)  was  on  his  way  to  visit  me,  and  would  bear  the  generali 
Instructions  for  my  after  guidance.  It  was  contrary  to  my 
Intention  to  lose  time  thus,  but  there  now  appeared  to  be  no 
remedy ;  for,  had  I  returned  to  Kertch,  I  hadno  list  of  prisoners, 
and  no  actual  knowledge  of  their  condition  or  wants,  to  take 
back  with  me,  whereas  a  half-hour  would  bring  me  to  the  spot 
where  all  were  now  stationed.  I  could  then  ascertain  from  iny 
brother  officer's  own  ups  what  were  his  wishes  and  requirements  ; 
and  they  might  allow  me  a  few  minutes'  conversation  to  the 
same  effect  with  the  Turkish  troopers.  I  resolved,  therefore, 
to  await  the  appearance  of  the  delegate  from  KafTa.  The 
lieutenant  redoubled  his  attentions,  and  did  all  he  could  to  kill 
my  time  in  the  mauner  most  agreeable  to  myself.  In  some  way 
or  other — what  with  a  little  talk  in  one's  own  language  between 
the  assistant-surgeon  and  myself  (the  only  two  Englishmen  of 
the  party) ;  interpreted  dialogues  with  our  host ;  an  unlimited 
supply  of  tea  and  other  creature  comforts  (so  frequent  as  to 
endanger  the  truth  of  their  appellation) — the  day  did  pass  until 
a  French  note  reached  nie  from  the  Russian  doctor,  begging  me 
not  to  wait  dinner  for  the  lieutenant-colonel,  who  was  detained 
at  Arginn  owing  to  the  non-receipt  of  a  reply  to  his  communi- 
cation  on  my  behalf.  He  did  not  mention  his  wounded  British 
patient.     I  could  only  hope  that  he  was  no  worse. 

"  Daylight  was  excluded,  and  our  shutters  were  closed  at  an 
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early  hour.  We  dined,  as  we  had  breakfasted,  four  at  the  small 
table,  and  on  the  principle  of  Community  acknowledged  on  the 
former  occasion.  But  there  was  a  visible  improvement  in  the 
fare.  The  cutlets  showed  signs  of  culinary  skill,  and  there  was 
a  cold  confection  of  cream,  tempting  as  a  Nesselrode  or  an 
English  ice-pudding.  The  Crimean  wine  of  which  we  partook 
was  palatable,  and  a  by  no  means  unpleasant  change  from 
indifferent  sherry.  It  should  be  noted  that,  notwithstanding 
frequent  libations  of  raki,  or  spirit,  tea  (without  milk)  is  in  very 
general  request  among  the  Eussians.  In  the  present  case,  the 
usual  spacious  um  smoked  on  the  side-table  from  morning  tili 
night,  and  was  in  constant  requisition.  We  drank  the  refreshing 
beverage  in  tumblers.  It  was  too  sweet  to  suit  my  taste  ;  but 
beiug  in  Some  one  must  do  as  the  Romans.  I  used  to  drink  it 
with  my  good  friends  the  Chinese,  without  sugar  or  milk  at  all, 
during  the  campaign  against  the  Celestial  Empire. 

"Night  fairly  set  in,  and  no  lieutenant-colonel  or  prince 
appeared.  The  worthy  host  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  amuse  us 
and  while  away  our  time.  He  had  insisted  on  our  uubuttoning 
our  coats,  and  had  made  his  Cossack  pull  off  our  boots.  He 
had  given  us  meat  and  drink  and  tobacco  to  the  top  of  our 
bent;  yet  we  continued  to  smoke  our  meerschauras  or  clays, 
and  he  his  'trupca/  in  silent  expectation  of  an  arrival.  An 
idea  seemed  to  strike  hiin.  Would  we  object  to  singing  ?  By 
no  means.     So  the  concert  began. 

"  A  young  sergeant  was  introduced,  and  sat  down  in  a  f urther 
corner  of  the  room.  The  lieutenant  took  pains  to  inform  us 
that  he  was  of  gentle  blood,  as  though  in  explanation  of  his 
admitting  the  social  companionship  of  a  sous-oßcier.  There 
was  something  very  prepossessing  in  this  man's  appearance. 
Tall,  handsome,  and  of  commanding  figure,  there  was  a  simple 
modesty  in  his  demeanour  which  could  not  fail  to  carry  its  own 
recommendation  to  the  stranger.  This  was  especially  remark- 
able  in  the  short  account  which  he  rendered  of  his  own  share 
in  the  late  skirmish. 

"  The  Tartar  landlord  was  another  of  the  audience.  He  was 
an  old  man  with  well-defined  features,  partaking  little  of  the 
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Kalmuck  or  Mongol  contour  ;  and  his  dress  was  of  better 
üiaterial  than  usually  worn  by  his  fellow-countrymen  at  Kertch. 
*  Murad '  was  a  constant  butt  for  the  lieutenaut,  who  joked  him 
on  his  wealth  and  his  wife,  how  he  buried  one  and  shut  up  the 
other  ;  and  Murad  wisely  returned  good  for  evil  by  snuffing  the 
candles  and  performing  sundry  ministering  offices  for  the  society 
at  large.  I  was  inclined  to  believe  the  wealth  and  wife  both 
fictitious,  but  there  seems  to  be  truth  in  the  story ;  and,  from 
what  I  since  heard,  Murad  has  perhaps  little  reason  to  complain 
of  his  Russian  masters  after  all.  I  had  already  ingratiated 
inyself  in  the  day-tiine  with  the  old  man,  by  reading  to  him  the 
Jirst  chapter  (Fätiha)  of  an  Arabic  Koran,  discovered  upon  a 
shelf  in  his  house.  So  remarkably  clear  was  the  type,  and  so 
well  got  up  the  whole  volume,  that  I  made  a  point  of  securing 
one  from  the  same  press,  on  my  return  to  Kertch.  lt  is  a  credit 
to  the  printing  establishment  of  the  distinguished  city  of  Kazan, 
and  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  in  Egypt  and  India. 

14  The  singers  were  three  in  number,  and  favoured  us  with  some 
]  Leasing  national  airs,  much  in  the  style  of  glees.  One  of  the 
three  was  a  mimic,  and  partly  a  ventriloquist,  and  amused  the 
audience  by  his  iraitations  of  old  women,  children,  and  cats. 
We  came  gradually  to  a  '  health '  song ;  that  is,  as  each  one  of 
the  party  drank,  separately  in  the  one  glass,  to  his  neighbour's 
health  (using  the  words  'kärashu  sdarovia'),  the  singers  broke 
out  into  a  brief  accompaniment  in  support  of  the  toast.  On 
seeing  that  this  Performance  had  been  received  with  approba- 
tion,  the  lieutenaut  proposed,  through  the  interpreter,  that  we 
should  drink  the  health  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  What 
loyal  subject  could  refuse  the  invitation?  The  proposal  was 
met  with  enthusiasin,  and  while  each  raised  the  glass  and 
drained  its  contents,  the  (Jossack  voices  rose  as  before  in 
melodious  strain,  to  do  the  toast  honour. 

u  lt  was  growing  lato.  Suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  outside, 
and  visitors  were  announced.  1  hastily  buttoned  up  my  uniform 
coat,  and  pulled  on  my  boots.  Scarcely  had  I  done  so  when 
the  door  opened,  and  an  officer,  in  a  green-and-gold  hussar 
uniform,  appeared,  in  Company  with  the  lieutenant-colouel  of 
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Cossacks.  He  came  np  and  addressed  ine  in  English.  There 
were  no  objections  to  my  proposed  visit;  but,  alas!  it  would 
now  be  of  no  avail.  The  British  officer  had  died,  that  very 
afternoon,  of  bis  wounds,  and  the  Turkish  prisoners  had  been 
removed.  The  latter  had  been  indeed  inet  with  by  my  inforni- 
ant  on  his  way  from  Kaffa  to  Argiun !  This  was  a  melancholy 
pieee  of  intelligence ;  and  any  further  delay  on  my  part  would 
now  appear  useless.  But  an  inclination  to  avail  myself  of  the 
pennission  accorded,  to  proceed  as  far  as  Arginn,  got  the  better 
of  all  other  considerations.  It  was  so  close  at  hand,  and  the 
visit  there  would  render  my  mission  so  much  the  niore  complete. 
I  should,  at  least,  see  my  poor  friend's  body.  I  put  the  matter 
in  this  light  to  the  Prince.  He  acquiesced  without  a  moment's 
hesitation ;  and  his  carriage  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to 
receive  us. 

"The  ground  was  one  vastsheet  of  snow,  and  the  cold  outside 
was  intense.  I  jumped  into  the  conveyance — a  kind  of  single- 
bodied  chariot,  drawn  by  six  horses,  two  and  two  abreast — and 
was  placed  between  the  Prince  and  the  lieutenaüt-colonel.  We 
moved  along  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  were  not  so  much  jolted  as 
might  have  been  expected.  After  having  accomplished  about 
a  couple  of  miles,  or  more,  of  our  journey,  a  white  handkerchief 
was  handed  to  me,  with  a  request  that  I  would  bandage  my 
eyes.  This  I  did  ;  though,  from  the  front  leathers  of  the  carriage 
being  strapped  down,  1  could  see  nothing,  before  this,  save  one 
or  two  faint  snowy  lines.  Two  miles  more  brought  us  to  our 
destination. 

"  I  descended  from  the  carriage,  led  by  the  hand  like  a  blind 
man.  After  proceeding  one  or  two  paces  in  what  I  imagined 
to  be  the  entrance  of  a  house,  I  heard  a  voice  chanting.  This 
grew  louder  and  more  distinct  as  I  advanced.  When  they  told 
me  to  take  off  the  bandage  it  was  to  realise  just  what  I  had 
pictured.  I  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  dead  young  soldier, 
and  the  voice  that  I  had  heard  was  that  of  one  chanting  a  re- 
quiem.  The  chanter  was  a  Cossack.  He  stood  in  the  corner 
of  a  large,  low  room,  an  open  book  and  a  candle  on  a  table 
before  him.  He  was  officiating,  it  was  stated,  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  priest,  who  had  probably  retired  to  rest.     The 
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corpse  was  arrayed  in  the  whitest  of  linen.  The  handsome  face 
■wore  a  placid  and  serene  expression.  A  bandage  on  the  arm 
showed  the  mark  of  a  sword-cut.  The  death  wound  was  not 
outwardly  visible ;  it  had  been  caused  by  a  ball  which,  after 
grazing  the  hip,  had  lodged  in  and  been  extracted  from  the  body. 
I  had  now  received  ocular  demonstration,  had  such  been  required, 
that  all  due  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  dead,  and  I  feit  an 
in  ward  conviction  that  the  same  care  had  been  shown  to  the 
liviug. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  I  stayed  in  a  side  room  in  convcrsation  with  the  Prince  for 
about  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  while  the  Russian  doctor, 
whom  I  now  again  saw,  wrote  for  me  the  names  of  the  surviving 
Turkish  prisoners.  I  then  rose  to  bid  the  two  farewell.  My 
eyes  were  again  bandaged,  and  I  was  led  back  into  the  carriage, 
this  time  to  be  accompanied  by  an  ofticer  with  whose  rank  I 
was  unacquainted.  The  Prince  shook  hands  with  me  warmly, 
when  seated,  apologizing  for  not  returning  himself.  He  could 
not  at  first  find  my  band,  nor  could  I,  blindfolded,  see  that  he 
was  leaning  over  into  the  vehicle,  offering  his;  but  his  'Don- 
nez-moi  votre  main  *  enabled  me  to  respond  to  the  appeal.  What 
Strange  anomal  ies  in  war ! 

"  It  must  have  been  long  after  midnight  when  I  turned  in  to 
the  spare  corner  of  the  sofa  at  the  Tartar  village.  The  assistant- 
surgeon  was  fast  asleep  at  his  end,  and  the  Cossacks  and  Tartars 
looked  happy  enough  in  their  respective  nooks.  Giving  notice 
of  an  early  start,  I  willingly  accepted  such  sleep  as  could  be 
invoked  at  a  short  notice. 

u  After  sunrise  .  .  .  the  lieutenant  insisted  on  giving  us  break- 
fast  and  riding  with  us  to  the  entrenchment.  Healths  were 
exchanged  again  and  again  in  the  never-failing  rahi.  We 
pushed  on  at  a  smart  pace,  for  it  was  bitter  cold,  and  we  had 
about  twenty-six  miles  of  snow-covered  ground  before  us.  On 
reaching  the  outpost  there  was  an  interval  of  dismounting  and 
embracing  to  be  performed,  not,  however,  of  any  long  duration. 
The  shabby  whip  which  I  obtained  from  my  worthy  host  as  a 
parting  token,  though  it  excites  little  admiration  among  friends 
at  home,  has  to  nie  a  value  more  than  meets  the  eye  .  .  ." 


CHAPTER  X. 

LONDON  TO  KARACHI.— THE  ROUTE  CONTINUED  FEOM  NIJNI 
NOVGOROD  BY  THE  VOLOA  TO  ASTRAKHAN,  AND 
THENCE,     BY    THE    CASHAN,   TO   TEHRAN. 

Those  who  have  visited  Nijni  in  later  years  may  think 
that  before  taking  leave  of  the  place  I  should  have  said 
a  word  in  favour  of  a  more  known  establishment  than 
Niquita's,  the  great  resort  in  fair  time,  SobolofTs  Hotel. 
Well :  I  certainly  became  acquainted  with  such  a  refuge  in 
September  1870,  and  was  one  of  those  who  put  up  there 
on  that  occasion  in  the  small  dressing-room  of  a  steamy 
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bath-room,  owiiig  to  the  prior  occupatio!!  by  niore  fortu- 
nate  travellers  of  the  usual  sleeping  apartments.  To  say 
that  we  were  driven,  for  the  one  night  of  our  sojouru  at 
SobolofTs,  to  pass  time  at  the  Xijni  theatre  in  witness- 
ing  Oftenhach's  "  Orfde,"  so  disfigured  as  to  be  barely 
recoguizablc  in  the  abstract,  is  no  testimony  to  the 
coinforts  of  our  home :  but  we  can  voucb.  that  the 
hotel  was  inhabited  by  as  inaüy  as  it  could  hold,  and 
should  therefore  be  populär,  or  at  least  a  recognized 
Institution.     Now  to  take  up  the  diary  of  1865  : — 

liJn1y  9.— I  have  a  suug  cabin  in  which  to  sit  and  write,  but 
the  boat  is  a  small  oue.  The  saloon  is  comfortable,  and  a  res- 
taurateur  on  board  caters  for  tlie  wants  of  the  passengers.  Meet 
a  former  travelling  compauion,  a  Russian  ofticer,  going  to  Tiflis 
vid  Astrakhan  and  Petrovsk.  The  rest  of  the  first-class  diners 
are  a  stout  person,  said  to  be  travelling  for  amusement,  and  of 
well-to-do  appearance  ;  a  well-shaved  man,  who  introduces  him- 
self  to  nie  as  an  inspector  of  schools ;  and  a  third  who  looks 
much  more  like  the  ordinary  Englishman  than  an  inhabitant  of 
this  overgrown  country.  We  have  also  a  lady  passenger,  and 
there  are  hoch  male  and  female  in  the  second  class.  The  Volga 
scenery  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Lower  Danube,  though  it« 
villages  are  now  and  then  sufficiently  pretty  to  remind  one  of 
Stenia  or  other  nooks  of  the  Bosphorus.  I  see  nothing  to  War- 
rant a  comparisou  with  the'  Rh  ine,  whicli  one  or  two  of  my 
fellow-travellers  put  forward.  The  dwellings  are  chiefly  wooden 
cottages  in  long  rows,  or  partly  detached  and  scattered,  with  an 
occasional  brick  and  mortar  building.  The  churches  or  convents, 
with  globular  steeples  or  tower  tops,  each  one  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  and  coloured  blue,  or  gilt,  or  silvered,  are  conspicuous  and 
familiär  objects.  The  right  bank  is  high,  and  has,  I  think,  the 
greater  nuniber  of  dwelling-places.  The  left  is  low,  and  re- 
sembles  the  crumbling  banks  of  the  Indus.  Population  is  scant. 
A  rose,  or  brick-eoloured  shirt,  worn  outside  the  blouse,  is  in 
common  use  with  the  men,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  cap 
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and  boots — soinetimes  the  flower-pot  hat  instead  of  the  cap. 
Long,  white,  straight  hair  is  also  a  frequeut  appendage  to  the 
headgear.     We  leave  Nijui  at  3,  and  touch  at  Isadd  at  8  p.m. 

"  July  10. — Passing  Vassil  Silska  at  3  A.M.,  Kosara  Damaiska 
at  8,  Cheboksa  at  10,  and  Sundöri  at  uoon,  we  reached  Kazan  at 
about  4  in  the  afternoon.  The  hospitality  and  friendliness  of 
Kussians  to  strangers  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  manner  in  which 
my  fellow-passengers  by  steamer  ply  me  with  good  wine  at  dinner, 
and  drink  my  health  and  success  in  the  Persian  expedition. 
We  are  six  at  table,  inclusive  of  a  lady  of  agreeable  address  and 
mien.  I  would  wish  to  join  the  general  conversation,  instead  of 
confining  myself  to  the  French  entr'acies,  but  my  Slavonic  is  at 
fault.  We  have  a  grand  leave- taking  after  dinner ;  for  all  but 
M.  de  R,  the  Kussian  officer,  and  I,  are  to  remain  at  Kazan, 
where  the  lady  has  a  daughter  at  school.  There  is  a  delay  here 
of  several  hours,  so  I  join  De  P.  in  a  droschky,  and  we  drive 
up  to  the  town,  a  distance  of  about  five  iniles  from  the  landing- 
place. 

"  The  Marquis  de  Custines  was  prevented  by  ill-health  from 
prolonging  his  tour  eastward  to  Kazan,  and  consoled  himself  by 
looking  at  drawings  of  the  town  shown  to  him  by  the  Governor 
of  Nijni  Novgorod.  There  is  much  truth  in  his  remark  :  '  C'est 
toujours  la  inöme  ville  d'un  bout  de  la  Kussie  k  Tautre  :  la 
caserne,  les  cathddrales  en  manifcre  de  temples,  rien  n'y  niau- 
quait ;  je  sentais  que  tout  ce  rabächage  d'architecture  ne  valait 
gu£re  la  peine  d'allonger  mon  voyage  de  deux  cents  Heues.' 
But  I  certainly  had  thought  otherwise  of  Kazan,  judging  that 
if  exceptions  to  'rabächage*  be  allowed,  it  should  be  in  favour 
of  that  town.  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  Solution  of 
the  question.  lipon  the  whole,  Kazan  is  a  Russian-looking 
town,  with  little  genuine  Tartarism.  It  has  its  Kremlin,  its 
wide,  straight  streets,  up  and  down  hill,  bad  pavement  and  so 
forth.  The  approach  to  it,  by  a  river  suburb  and  wretchedly  made 
road,  rather  sets  it  off  as  a  picture.  We  pass  ou  our  left  a 
pyramidical  toinb,  marking  a  burial-place  of  Kussians  killed 
some  centuries  back  in  a  fight  with  the  Tartars.  There  is  a  Tartar 
and  Chinese  look  about  some  of  the  people,  but  the  Kussian 
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element  is  gaining  ground.  Kazan  has  probably  from  40,000  to 
50,000  inhabitants.  We  strolled  in  its  gardens,  prettily  arranged 
along  a  shabby  and  little  watered  canal,  and  went  into  one  or 
two  of  its  shops,  which  make  a  respectable  outward  show. 
Purchased  a  small  box  of  tea  for  three  roubles  ;  and  drank  tea, 
moreover,  at  a  restaurant,  where  a  long,  covered  table  gave  note 
of  a  table  d'hdte ;  but  the  dirty  yard,  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
window  sills,  was  enough  to  destroy  the  appetite  of  the  diner. 
Visited  the  printing  office,  a  place  of  considerable  attraction  to 
ine  since  buying  a  Koran  printed  there  from  a  Tartar  in  the 
Crimea,  shortly  before  close  of  the  canipaign  in  1855-56/  Here 
I  found  the  whole  establishment  Eussian,  thougli  Tartar  work- 
men  are  employed  in  setting  up  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  types. 
What  would  have  been  said  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany had  they  printed  and  sold  the  Koran  to  the  money  profit 
of  the  State !  The  type  is  excellent,  and  the  carefully  punctuated 
volume  would  supply  an  infinite  number  of  valuable  reading 
lessons  to  the  Arabic  student :  but  what  Propaganda  would 
sanction  the  principle  involved  in  the  result?  One  Tartar 
publication  was  called  the  '  Alti  Permak  '  or  '  six  fingers/ 

" Jvly  11. — Our  passengers  from  Kazan  this  morning  included 
the  renowned  General  T.  and  the  Civil  Governor  of  Simbirsk. 
The  first  is  a  little  above  the  middle  height,  rather  stout 
in  build,  of  healthy  brown  complexion,  with  grey  hair  and 
moustache,  probably  under  50  years  of  age.  The  expression  of 
face  is  good,  not  stern,  and  the  features  are  somewhat  irregulär. 
His  appearance  is  that  of  a  thorough  soldier,  and  his  uniform  is 
a  part  of  himself.  He  addressed  me  in  French,  and  we  talked 
on  various  subjects,  among  others  his  visit  to  England  last 
November.  The  great  increase  of  traffic  on  the  Volga  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  which  he  pointed  out  to  me,  was  quite 
borne  out  by  the  Statement  of  Mr.  M.,  a  Director  of  the  Volga 
Company,  in  one  of  whose  steamers  we  were  then  moving.  I 
had  seen  Mr.  M.  and  his  partner,  Mr.  G.,  at  Nijni,  and  the 
latter  had   kindly   given  me  letters  for   Astrakhan.     Mr.  M. 


1  See  page  502,  an/A 
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is  a  fellow-passenger,  and  proceeds  to  Saratoff  on  a  totir  of  in- 
spection.  He  appears  to  be  just  the  man  for  liis  position,  speaks 
Russian,  French  and  German  with  fluency,  and  has  füll  infor- 
mation  on  all  matters  connected  with  his  work.  There  are,  I 
believe,  four  English  Directors  in  the  Volga  Company,  and  only 
one  Russian  Director ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  Company  owning 
passenger  steamers  on  the  river.  Its  two  principal  rivals  are  the 
Samalot,  and  Caucäs  and  Mercür.  It  was,  however,  the  first 
in  the  field,  and  had  two  tugs  afloat  twenty  years  ago.  One  boat, 
the  Czarina,  had  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  M.  from  England.  He 
had  steamed  in  her  to  St.  Petersburg,  taken  her  to  pieces  for 
canal  conveyance,  and  towed  her  to  the  Volga,  where  she  was 
again  put  together.  Our  saloons  are  about  24  feet  by  14,  and 
have  twelve  berths  in  four  divisions  of  three  berths  each. 
There  is  also  an  upper  saloon,  sinall,  but  airy.  I  have  a 
private  cabin,  and  next  me  is  the  ladies'  saloon,  or  'Dämeskaya.' 
There  is  a  second  class ;  and  on  deck  is  the  captain's  cabin, 
'  Capitanskaya.'  Our  captain  is  a  Courlander,  or  German 
Russian,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  in  a  merchant 
ship  during  the  late  war.  A  year  in  London  made  him  pro- 
ficient  in  the  language.  They  say  there  are  400  steamers  on  the 
river ;  that  as  much  as  500,000  *  pouds '  weight  (nearly  8,000 
tons)  may  be  towed  up  in  barges ;  and  that  the  Volga  Company's 
boats  can  tow  two-fifths  of  that  amount.  From  ocular  demon- 
stration  at  this  season,  I  should  not  demur  to  these  statistics. 
The  governor  of  Simbirsk,  Mr.  B.,  is,  I  uuderstand,  of  German 
extraction.  Like  many  Russians,  especially  German  Russians, 
he  is  almost  English  in  dress  and  manner.  He  leaves  us  at 
Simbirsk,  a  large  town  of  about  23,000  inhabitants,  on  arrival  in 
the  evening.  This  place  was  nearly  burnt  down  in  August  last. 
"  July  12. — Reach  Samara  before  mid-day.  This  is  a  rising 
town,  marking  a  point  of  the  Volga  where  the  river,  having  run 
its  extreme  course  eastward,  and  approached  nearest  to  Orenburg, 
turns  sharply  to  the  west.  Its  government  is  quite  of  recent 
institution,  having  only  been  added  to  the  nine  divisions  of 
Eastern  Russia  in  1860.  Among  the  projects  about  to  be  put 
in  execution,  or  the  execution  of  which  has  already  been  com- 
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menced,  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  influencing  Russia  as 
other  great  countries  of  Europe,  is  that  of  a  railway  from  Moscow 
to  SaratofF.  I  learn  that  it  is  either  finished,  or  nearly  finished 
n p  to  Riazan  ;  but  that  want  of  funds  will  stop  it  for  a  time  at 
that  place.1  The  Grande  Socitie  des  Chemins  de  Fcr,  whose  are 
the  Warsaw,  and  Moscow  to  Nijni  lines,  was  to  have  undertaken 
the  work,  and  the  Odessa  lines  also  ;  but  it  has  been  supplanted. 
Ruraour  is  rife  of  excessive  demands  on  the  part  of  some  railway 
contractors :  yet  ritinour  raay  be  wrong,  and  there  may  be  no 
foundation  for  supposing  that  in  this  case  the  various  and  con- 
tinuously-proffered  claims  took  at  one  time  the  shape  of  a  needless 
luxury,  such  as  'gloves  for  coachmen/  My  own  impression  is 
that  a  line  frorn  Moscow  to  Saratoff  would  be  well  chosen,  as 
would  also  be  one  from  Nijni  to  Simbirsk,  or  from  Simbirsk  to 
Sizran,  independently  of  the  river.  A  glance  at  the  map  explains 
at  once  the  object  of  these  connections.  All  the  large  Russian 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  seem  built  lipon  the  same  prin- 
ciple.  They  huve  long,  wide  streets  parallel  with  the  river  and 
quay,  and  other  long,  wide  streets  at  right  angles.  Here  and  there 
is  a  market-place.  A  great  many  churches,  with  dorne  or  tower, 
relieve  the  mouotony  of  the  low  white  houses.  There  is  either  no 
pavement  at  all,  or  the  irregulär  stones  irregularly  put  together 
present  a  State  of  things  worse  than  the  piain  earth  itself.  The 
next  town  of  importance  to  Samara,  on  the  left  bank,  is  Sizran  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  we  reach  in  the  evening.  It  is 
said  to  contain  19,000  inhabitants.  At  about  11  P.M.,  or  a  little 
earlier,  we  were  at  Khwalin  or  Khwalinsk,  also  on  the  right 
bank,  with  a  reputed  population  of  some  12,500.  Here  a  party 
of  us  took  a  night  stroll  through  the  dreary  sandy  streets ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  thirst  for  adventure  which  influenced  one 
or  two  of  my  companions,  we  returned  to  our  boat  without  an 
incident  worthy  of  record. 


1  Since  the  period  of  my  visit,  the  said  railway — at  first  prolonged  from 
Riazan  to  Vormesch,  as  though  in  abändern ment  of  the  Moscow-Saratoff 
projeet — has  been  completed.  In  1874,  the  proposal  is  to  extend  the  line 
from  SaratofF  to  Termez  on  the  Oxus,  Indiaward.  Such  is  progress  in 
Kussia  ! 
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"  July  13. — Lieutenant-Colonel  T.,  of  the  Engineers,  is  a 
cheery  Iiussian  officer,  whose  acquaintance  I  have  made  on  board 
the  Volga  steamer.  He  served  against  us  in  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign,  but  is  on  that  account  none  the  less  friendly  and  well 
disposed.  Passed  Volsk  in  the  morning,  and  reach  Saratoff 
about  mid-day.  The  first  is  said  to  have  some  23,500  inhabit- 
ants,  the  second  must  boast  at  least  35,000.  Here  we  stayed 
tili  5  p.m.  ;  spending  most  of  our  time  on  shore.  Dined  at  the 
Voxall,  after  an  excursion  to  the  gardens,  three  miles  away,  amid 
excessive  heat  and  dust.  The  restaurant  overlooked  the  Volga, 
and  was  close  by  the  landing-place  of  the  steamers.  Our  fare 
was  varied,  if  not  gastronomically  harmonious.  We  had  soup, 
fish,  fowl,  cutlets,  raspberries  and  cream,  and  beer.  The  soups 
have  hard  names,  but  they  are  good,  especially  those  with 
vegetables.  I  cannot.  share  the  general  admiration  for  the 
smaller  kind  of  sturgeon,  called  'sterlet/  so  celebrated  on  the 
Volga.  The  word  '  borch'  may  be  found  useful  in  ordering  a 
pleasant  soup;  and  'kwds'  is  a  remarkably  nice  drink,  not 
unlike  eider,  but  professedly  obtained  from  barley.  I  recom- 
mend  both  monosyllables  to  the  attention  of  young  travellers 
in  Russia.  Close  to  where  we  sat,  three  ladies  of  vocal  powers 
and  evident  local  celebrity  were  singing  to  an  orchestral  aecom- 
paniment.  One,  a  quiet,  pensive-looking  girl,  spoke  German 
to  a  young  Courlander  of  our  party,  whose  father,  a  respectable 
and  well-known  Lutheran  pastor,  was  also  passenger  in  the 
Czarina.  Had  he  been  present,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have 
encouraged  the  couversation,  which,  however,  was  soon  inter- 
rupted.  The  old  gentleraan  is  doing  tourist  as  well  as  engaged 
on  a  pastoral  visit.  I  am  told  that  this  day  (the  Ist  of  June  by 
Kussian  coraputation)  is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foun- 
dation  of  the  German  colony  of  Ekaterinestadt,  which  we  passed 
this  morning  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  that  these 
colonies  of  Catherine  IL  extend  along  the  river  from  above  the 
latter  place  to  Sarepta,  which  we  do  not  reach  until  late  in  the 
day  to-morrow.  They  are  said  to  furnish  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation  to  the  Steppes,  a  tract  commencing  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Volga  at  Samara,   touching  the   Caspiau  southward,   and 
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extending  on  the  east  far  beyond  the  Oural  river.  Weather 
intensely  bot,  and  not  improving  as  we  descend  the  river.  At 
night  we  touch  at  Kamitchin,  a  large  vülnge  on  the  high  ground, 
right  bank.  By  the  aid  of  a  misty  moon  on  the  wane,  and  a 
fine  array  of  stars,  some  of  ns  wbo  venture  on  shore  climb  the 
rough  ascent,  nnd  find  ourselves  on  the  road  to  the  buts  and   ' 


houses.  One  or  two  of  my  more  volatile  companions  insist  on 
entering  a  eabarel,  where  a  man  is  playing  the  old  and  univer- 
Bftlly-known  'Lancers,'  on  a  barrel-organ.  De  P.  takes  the 
handle  of  a  second  Instrument,  and  performs  also,  wliile  the 
waiter  lights  a  candle  for  Ins  guests.  Kotwithstanding  the 
rmisical  indiicements,  we  resnme  onr  walk  towards  the  open 
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country.  Sooa  we  are  saluted  with  the  cries  and  howls  of  dogs, 
which  are  pronounced  significant  of  wolves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  The  hour  and  evident  desolation  are  not  favourable  to 
prolonged  ambulation.  We  stroll  back  to  the  boat,  just  as  a 
second  steamer  arrives.  It  is  frotn  Astrakhan,  and  I  have  some 
talk  with  a  Persian  passenger  on  board. 

"  July  14. — Late  hours  at  night  cause  late  rising  in  the 
morning.  Did  not  leave  my  cabin  tili  the  day  had  grown  old 
and  hot.  Arrive  at  about  3.30  p.m.,  at  Czaritzin,  a  tolerably 
large  town  on  the  right  bank,  which  Jonas  Hanway  puts  down 
as  688  miles  distaut  froin  Moscow.  Young  K.  asked  me  to 
come  on  shore,  and  so  I  did,  for  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves  an 
excursion  to  the  spot  where  are  exhibited  the  hat  and  walking- 
stick  of  Peter  the  Great.  Not  succeeding  in  finding  a  droschky, 
we  took  to  a  cart,  covered  over  with  a  bit  of  feit  or  blanket,  and 
evidently  designed  for  the  transport  of  goods.  Just,  however, 
as  we  were  starting,  my  companion  remembered  that  a  train 
was  to  leave  that  saine  afternoon  for  Cliirskaya,  or  that  port  of 
the  Don  to  which  the  Czaritzin  Railway  proceeds,  and  he  and 
Ins  father,  the  pastor,  as  also  the  engineer  colonel,  were  to 
avail  theraselves  of  it.  Consequently,  it  was  important  to 
certify  the  tiine  at  bis  disposal.  He  would  make  inquiries  at 
the  Station  close  at  hand.  We  jumped  off,  not  out  of  our  con- 
veyance,  and  entered  the  house.  Here  also  was  a  restaurant. 
What  was  my  surprise  to  find  seated  in  the  public  room,  at  a 
table,  discussing  red  wine,  cigars,  and  something  perhaps  more 
substantial,  some  acquaintances  whoin  I  had  met  a  few  months 
before  at  Constantinople,  and  with  whom  I  should  have  pro- 
ceeded  thence  to  Tiflis,  but  for  Colonel  Stewarts  sad  and  fatal 
illness.  After  a  few"  words  of  cordial  greeting,  Lord  C.  H.  and 
Mr.  E.  determined  to  join  the  search  for  the  imperial  hat  and 
stick,  and  accompany  us  on  the  primitive  vehicle  we  had  en- 
gaged.  Off  we  go,  four  on  a  cart,  and  rattle  along  at  fair  speed 
tili  our  progress  is  arrested  by  a  river,  apparently  an  inlet  of 
the  Volga.  Failing  to  catch  the  ferry-boat,  we  secure  a  rowing- 
boat,  and  effect  the  crossing;  but  alas,  when  on  the  other  side, 
the  distance  to  the  supposed  relics  was  too  great  to  attempt  the 

L   L 
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füll  excursion,  so  we  returued,  balked  of  purpose,  to  the  steamer. 
Introduced  my  companioiis  to  the  Eussian  colouel,  and  the  day 
was  most  inviting  for  a  parting  cup  at  Separation.  Move  into 
Sarepta,  where  the  pastor,  his  son,  and  Colonel  P.  leave  us,  the 
last  embracing  me  in  the  fashion  of  his  country,  and  I  beconring 
a  Eussian  for  the  nonce.  Young  E.,  though  intelligent  and 
agreeable,  has  imbibed  certain  material  notions  strangely  disso- 
nant with  his  father's  profession.  Much  as  these  resnlts  of 
modern  education  are  to  be  regretted,  I  do  not  consider  them 
evidences  of  any  inore  serious  internal  conviction  tlmn  the  pro- 
priety  of  donning,  morally  or  physically,  the  gown  of  some  parti- 
cular  College  of  thought  adventitious  to  the  student.  Sarepta  is 
a  clean  aud  cheery-looking  German  colony,  taking  its  name 
probably  from  the  city  of  Sidon,  so  called  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  St.  Luke — the  *  Zarephath  '  of  the  Old  Testament.1 

"  Juli/  15. — This  morning  I  can  say  with  Clarence,  'Oh!  I 
have  passed  a  miserable  night.'  Fresh  arrivals  among  the 
passengeTS  had  created  excitement  on  board  the  steamer ;  but 
the  life  and  excitement  was  not  confined  to  mere  humanity. 
Something  on  the  velvet  cushions  of  my  own  particular  cabin 
had  alarmed  me  yesterday  before  nightfall ;  and  certain  small 
insects  which  moved  like  the  tiniest  of  cockroaches  had  kept  me 
sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  disturbance.  I  shook  out  and  beat 
the  useless  finery,  and  lay  down.  Notwithstanding  this  prcli- 
minary  movement,  the  prccaution  proved  utterly  futile.  The 
onslaught  was  indescribable.  Such  parts  of  the  body  as  were 
not  tightly  encased  feil  easily  before  the  enemy.  Sleep  was  out 
of  the  question.  It  was  as  far  away  from  reach  as  a  clean 
English  bedroom.  Lazily  moved  on  the  cruel  hours.  The  past 
and  the  future  seemed  nowhere  ;  all  was  present,  and  the  present 
was  wearisome  indeed.     Once — it  might  have  been  3  A.M.— we 


1  I  do  not  know  how  the  spelliug  is  regulated  in  the  English  reading  of  the 
two  passages  noted.  In  the  latest  Arabic  Version  of  the  Scriptures  I  find  the 
word  written  "  Sirfatä  "  and  "  Sarfati,"  the  vowel  change  being  only  in  the 
accentuation.  The  Latin  Vulgate  has  Sarephta  (iii.  Regum  17-9)  and  Sarepta 
(Lucas  iv.  26)  ;  an  apparent  diflerence  only,  as  the  p  and  ph  correspond  with 
the/. 
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stoppet!.     The  heat   became   excessive ;   the  wind  ceased  ;   in 
came  the  gnat  of  the  steppes.     A  gnat,  indeed  !  a  sort  of  giant 
mosquito  !  The  cabin  was  alive  with  these  savage  insects,  buzzing 
lustily  für  blood.     Never  shall  I  forget  my  introduction  to  this 
unforeseen  and  most  undesirable  acquaintance.     About  6  A.M.  I 
bethought  nie  of  a  vigorous  movement  which,  if  successful,  would 
procure  nie  a  short  sleep.     It  was  broad  daylight,  and  we  had 
started  on  our  course.     Such  of  the  insects  as  had  not  taken 
the  liiut  to  leave,  and  there  were  many  of  these,  were  settled  on 
the  walls  and  in  dark  corners.     I  rose  and  attacked  them  as 
they  reposed,  smiting  in  all  directions,  and  occasionally  with 
evident  success.     After  a  long  and  vigorous   pur3uit,  accom- 
panied  with  much  slaughter,  I  hoped  to  have  achieved  ray  object, 
and  lay  down.     Shortly,  the  buzz  was  again  audible  ;  and  this 
thne  the  intruders  seemed  concentrated  towards  myself  instead 
of  scattering  and  colonizing  as  before.     In  fine,  I  could  scarcely 
get  one  wink  of  sleep,  and  rose  in  anything  but  lively  mood  to 
wash  and  drink  coffee.     De  P.  came  in  and  sat  with  me ;  he 
also  had  suflered  from  the  Visitation,  but  had  slept  until  the ' 
gnats  had  supplemented  the   more  sluggish   insects.     Iadeed, 
however  hidden  and  impalpable  the  physical  effects  of  the  later 
Operations,  there  was  clear  evidence  of  the  darnage  done  by  the 
first  assailants  to  the  whole  body  of  passengers.     The  second 
class  had  turned  out  on  deck  in  hopeless  misery.     A  Greek 
family  fumished  a  notable  illustration  of  the  ravage  committed. 
The  paterfamilias  of  this  group  was,  by  the  way,  a  stränge  old 
gentleman.     According  to  his  own  admission,  he  was  travelling 
with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  female  companion,  from  Vienna  to 
Astrakhan  in  search  of  a  son-in-law.    I  was  not  aware  that  such 
articles  abounded  on  the  northern  steppes  of  the  Caspian ;  but 
we  live   and  learn.      We   are    on   shore  at  Astrakhan   about 
3.30  p.m.  ;  and  I  make  my  way  to  a  hotel  near  the  landing-place, 
late  Bremsel's. 

"  July  16. — Awake  this  raorning  at  Astrakhan,  and  experi- 
ence  a  heat  like  one's  old  enemy  in  India.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  mat  blinds  should  be  furled  or  let  down  at  an  early  hour. 
From  my  window  I  see  the  cathedral  in  the  Kremlin.     It  is  the 

L  L  2 
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prominent  and  characteristic  building  of  the  place ;  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Metropolitan,  Samson,  at  his  own  cost  in 
1696.1 

"  There  is  a  house  to  the  left  of  red  brick,  and  at  the  corner  of 
a  street.  Looking  out  of  one  of  its  lower  Windows  is  a  female 
with  a  red  kerchief  over  her  head,  perhaps  observing  me  at  my 
open  casement.  There  is  a  huge  signboard  and  inscription 
on  the  front  side  of  her  house,  and  a  small  piece  overlaps  on 
which  I  can  read  JEEEAb  which  I  raake  out  to  be,  in  Roman 
letters,  '  lebed/  a  swan.  On  the  house  to  the  right  is  the  con- 
tinual  HPOr)A!KA  or  intimation  such  as  '  Here  is  sold.'  The 
small  upper  domes  on  the  church  and  tower  are  green,  sur- 
mounted  with  gold.  In  the  little  arches  are  paintings.  The 
houses  at  Astrakhan  have  usually  one  story,  and  are  of  wood 
or  brick,  red,  white  and  of  other  hues.  The  small  unpretending 
quays  on  the  outlet  of  the  Volga  are  rather  pretty,  and  the  view 
of  the  wooden  bridges  across  this  small  river  is  pleasant  enough. 
Dined  to-day  with  M.  Victor  de  P.,  my  fellow-traveller's 
brother,  who  is  a  merchant  of  Astrakhan ;  and  a  sumptuous 
repast  it  was  they  gave  me,  inaugurated  with  caviare  and  shell- 
fish,  and  crowned  with  ice  in  profusion.  The  amiable  hostess 
could  speak  English,  but  general  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
French.  We  were  quite  enfamille,  six  in  all,  of  whom  two  were 
ladies,  Madame  P.  and  her  husband's  sister ;  and  a  third  lady 
joined  us  after  dinner.  Among  other  topics  was  discussed  the 
literature  of  the  day ;  and  I  was  astonished  to  find  not  only 
Morier,  whose  Persian  romance  is  equally  adapted  to  the  Conti- 
nental as  English  taste,  but  Dickens  and  Thackeray  appreciated 
in  Astrakhan.  '  Vanity  Fair '  and '  Pickwick '  are  said  to  be  capital 
in  Russian  !  As  regards  Russian  original  literature,  I  noted 
down  rather  the  substance  than  the  actual  exposition  of  the 
views  expressed.  They  do  not  consider  themselves  sufficiently 
advanced  in  social  civilization  to  present  a  gallery  of  finished 
portraits  to  the  satirist.     '  It  is  all  very  right  and  proper/  said  V., 


1  "  Histoire  des  Dicouverte«  faites  par  diver«  Savans  Voyageurg."  Lausanne, 
17*4.    Tomeii. 
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'  for  you  in  England  to  criticise  and  ridicule  various  members  of 
your  society  who  deserve  the  treatment;  but  what  can  our 
Russian  authors  do  in  this  respect,  when  all  society  is,  as  it 
were,  in  transition  ?  Any  such  proceeding  would  be  productive 
of  ill-feeling  and  could  do  no  good.  Nay,  it  would  fall  flat  and 
unintelligible.'  Whatever  amount  of  roubles  is  realised  by  the 
local  municipality — and  money  seems  plentiful  in  Astrakhan — 
the  body  corporate  is  unable  to  spend  more  than  eighty  at  a 
tirne  (about  £12),  but  the  governor  may  authorize  an  outlay 
up  to  600.  Great  complaint  is  made  of  centralization  as  an 
obstacle  to  progress,  and  the  wish  is  evident  to  develop  local 
resources  independently  of  St.  Petersburg.  I  have  remarked 
this  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  my  few  days'  experience 
in  Russia,  and  in  the  language  of  apparently  sensible  and  well- 
informed  men.  Called  on  the  Persian  consul  this  morning, 
and,  at  the  time  previously  arranged,  was  ushered  into  a  respect- 
able  apartment  terminating  in  a  smaller  one  wTith  the  usual 
chairs  and  sofa.  Took  a  seat  on  the  last,  looking  stately  and 
serious,  while  a  secretary  in  spectacles  sat  on  the  arm-chair  at 
the  further  side.  We  had  exchanged  a  few  words  in  Persian, 
when  the  consul  himself  appeared.  He  was  a  mild,  thin,  nriddle- 
aged  man,  of  polite  manners  and  address,  and  we  had  a  long 
talk.  I  am  more  sure  of  his  figures  than  his  currency ;  but  he 
certainly  represented  the  Persian  imports  to  Astrakhan  as  four 
times  the  amount  of  Russian  exports  to  Persia.  Cotton,  he  in- 
formed  me,  was  imported  in  large  quantities  both  from  Mazan- 
deran  and  Khurasan.  He  knew  several  P>ritish  officers  connected 
with  his  country,  and  spoke  of  them  by  name.  His  inner  room 
was  hung  closely  with  portraits,  amongst  others  her  most  gra- 
cious  Majesty  ;  and  in  the  larger  one  was  a  prominent  picture 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  There  was  also  the  Shah,  as  natural, 
and  there  were  several  officers  in  blue  uniform  whom  I  took  to 
be  Russian.  He  wrote  something  diffuse  in  Russian  on  my 
passport,  affixing  his  seal,  and  promised  to  send  me  a  letter  for 
the  wali,  or  governor  of  Resht.  Three  or  four  whiffs  at  his 
kalian  formed  a  necessary  interlude  in  our  proceedings.  Dined 
again  to-day  at  the  Russian  merchant's,  resuming  acquaintance 
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with  Russian  cookery,  in  which  the  fish,  soup,  and  cakes,  and 
the  caviare  are  important  Clements. 

"  July  18. — Again  on  board  the  Czaritza,  with  English  letters 
for  consignment  to  Captain  S.,  who  kindly  proniises  to  get 
them  stamped  at  Kazan.  Strange  tliat  no  postage  stamps  should 
be  procurable  at  Astrakhan,  a  place  of  much  the  same  compa- 
rative  commercial  note  in  Russia  as  Leith  or  Hüll,  if  not  Glas- 
gow or  Liverpool,  in  our  island  home  ;  and  it  would  be  remarkable 
indeed  were  no  stamps  to  be  got  in  those  flourishing  ports.  The 
double  commerce  of  the  Volga  and  Caspian  is  its  portion.  Its 
quays  and  wharves  abound  with  traffic ;  its  boats  are  assuredly  to 
be  reckoned  by  thousands  ;  its  inhabitants  are  mixed  and  various, 
and  strictly  commercial  or  working.  Yet  my  host  avers  they 
oould  not  get  me  three  stamps  of  30  kopecks  each  !  Went  last 
evening,  and  again  this  morning,  to  see  the  bärge  which  is  to 
convey  us  to  the  Caspian  steamer ;  but  could  not  obtain  a 
passage-ticket,  as  my  passport  had  been  given  up  and  retained. 
Mr.  0.,  for  whom — as  well  as  the  more  celebrated  Mr.  S.—  I  had 
received  letters  from  Mr.  G.,  is  an  apothecary ;  and  the 
whereabonts  'in  which  he  dwells'  having  been  discovered,  I 
had  referred  to  him  on  the  subject  of  vi$&.  He  politely  asked 
me  to  dinner  and  tea,  and  undertook  to  do  the  needful  with 
my  passport.  Accepting  the  latter  oflfer,  I  had  left  the  paper 
with  him,  and  he  certainly  kept  it  a  tolerably  long  time. 
However,  all  went  well  at  last.  The  dust  of  this  place  is  agreat 
nuisance,  and  its  prevalence  forced  me  to  close  to-day  the 
Windows  of  my  apartment.  It  really  is  a  good  room  of  its 
kind  ;  17  feet  by  3,  and  about  18  feet  high,  with  a  well-boarded 
floor  of  good,  polish-taking  wood ;  and  it  has  two  fine  large 
Windows.  Furniture — sofa  with  dark  glazed  cover,  the  worse 
for  wear ;  au  restc,  five  chairs,  and  two  small  tables,  of  which 
one  is  very  rickety  and  like  an  Indian  tinpai,  or  'teapoy.' 
There  is  a  looking-glass,  a  suspended  double  lamp,  and  there  are 
brass  fixtures  for  a  stove,  and  lights.  At  night  I  lie  down  on 
the  sofa,  or  divan,  putting  my  saddle  under  my  head,  filling  up  the 
hollow  with  a  railway  rüg,  and  covering  it  with  a  towel  for  pre- 
caution  against  insects.     No  sheets,  coverlets,  or  superfluous 
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luxuries  are  provided  in  the  Astrakhan  hoteis,  at  least  to  my 
knowledge.  Dine  again  w'ith  my  Russian  friends  preparatory 
to  taking  final  departure  from  Russia. 

"  Juli/  19. — In  truth  these  De  P/s  have  been  very  attentive 
to  nie,  and  1  have  reason  to  remeinber  gratefully  their  attention 
and  hospitality.  The  sisters  husband  is  in  England.  Another 
sister,  whom  I  did  not  see,  is  married  to  a  high  functionary  in 
the  Caucasus.  Our  parting  dinner  yesterday  was  agreeable  in 
its  friendliness.  I  returned  from  it  to  the  hotel,  and  got  my 
baggage  weighed  and  put  into  the  bärge  bound  for  the  Caspian. 
Another  night  on  the  sofa,  and  this  morning  early  1  came  on 
board.  Felix  de  P.  my  old  travelling  companion,  and  a  young 
lady  whom  1  had  met  at  bis  brother's,  had  arrived  before  me, 

having  made  a  miduight  embarkation.     Mademoiselle lias 

just  come  down  from  St.  Petersburg  to  take  up  the  post  of 
governess  at  Lenkoran,  on  the  Caspian,  in  the  family  of  the 
eommandant.  She  has  a  pleasing  nianner,  and  leaves  a 
favourable  impression.  We  start  about  7  A.M.,  in  presence  of 
assembled  crowds,  amid  which  the  high  P#rsian  hat  is  very  con- 
spicuous.  Indeed  we  have  on  board  a  great  many  Persians,  who 
spread  carpets  and  smoke  halians  after  the  little-changing 
customs  of  their  country.  But  all  are  not  Persians ;  for  I  am 
addressed  at  breakfast,  in  French,  by  a  portly  dame  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  with  a  semi-Dutch  and  a  semi-Jewish  appearance, 
whose  whereabout  and  whatabout  perplex  me.  I  begin  to  think 
that  queer  characters  of  either  sex  abound  as  muchon  the  water 
as  on  land.  The  Danube  steamer  is  a  case  in  point ;  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  Scheldt  and  Rhine  boats  might  not  be 
trusted  to  supply  further  examples,  together  with  the  Volga 
'  Parachod '  and  Astrakhan  bärge.  Madame  B.'s  history  savours 
of  the  '  fast,'  but  contains  enougli  romanee  and  incident  for  a 
sensational  novel.  Mistress  of  a  hotel,  but  not  of  herseif  and 
fancies,  she  wanders  the  world  strangely,  hovering  near  the 
steppes  and  the  Caspian  ;  a  curiosity  in  her  own  particular 
way,  but  little  known  to  those  who  have  never  visited  these 
parts.  At  night  we  reach  the  sea,  and  find  the  Archduke 
Michael  waiting   to  reeeive  us,  in  about  eight  feet  of  wate* 
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Manage  to  get  ourselves  and  our  luggage  on  board,  amid  much 
confusion  and  a  certain  amount  of  Inismanagement. 

"  July  20. — By  souie  stränge  process,  inexplicable,  but  certainly 
undergone,  we  got  settled  last  night  in  our  sea-boat,  leaving 
Chitteribugore,  or  the  '  four  hüls/  at  about  2  a.m.  In  the  saloon 
were  De  P.,  a  Teutonic  Russian,  and  a  Dutch  tourist ;  perhaps 
one  or  two  more.  Talked  much  with  our  captain,  who  had 
accompanied  us  in  the  bärge  from  Astrakhan — a  tall,  big-boned, 
Gernian  Russ,  who  speaks  English  well,  aud  has  an  English  name. 
His  engineer  is  a  thorough  Englishman  from  Newcastle,  whose 
acquaintance  I  am  glad  to  make.  At  about  10  at  night  we 
reached  Petrovsk,  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian,  where 
De  P.  leaves  us :  during  the  day  we  had  touched  also  at  Chuu- 
drakoffsky,  or  a  place  rejoicing  in  some  such  name.  De  P.  is 
a  companion  whom  I  shall  miss;  nor  am  I  the  only  one  on 
board  to  regret  his  departure,  though  the  captain  and  he  are  not 
on  the  best  of  terms.  He  committed  to  my  Charge  the  lady 
traveller,  whose  Caspian  voyage  wanted  yet  some  days  of  comple- 
tion.  The  Caucasus  and  Mercury  Company  have  three  passenger 
steamers,  two  English  and  one  Swedish  built.  We  are  now  in 
the  last,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  the  others  beiug  the  Prince 
Bariatinsky  and  the  Archduke  Constantine.  They  have  also  six 
trading  steamers,  exclusively  perhaps  of  a  smaller  class  of  boat. 
The  Russians  have  stations  east  as  well  as  west  of  the  Caspian, 
namely,  at  Tiouk  Karagan  and  mouth  of  the  Oural  river  north, 
and  at  Ashurada  to  the  south-east.1  A  steamer  ruus  from 
Astrakhau  to  Tiouk  once  a  month,  theuce  proceeds  north  to  the 
Oural,  and  returns  to  Tiouk  and  Astrakhan.  This  appears  to 
be  a  commercial,  if  not  postal  arrangement.  The  harbour  at 
Tiouk  is  said  to  be  an  admirable  one,  but  the  Station  is  not 
populär,  owing  to  the  barrenness  inland.  It  occurs  to  nie  that  a 
Position  might  be  selected  lower  down,  to  correspond  with  the 
railway,  when  completed,  from  Poti  to  Baku,  and  carry  on  traffic 
still  further  eastward,  and,  vice  versd,  open  out  for  the  markets 


1  Those  wbo  have  become  intereated  in  the  Central  Asia  question,  and  fol- 
lowed  its  mazes  during  the  last  two  yeare,  will  add  more  names  to  the  list. 
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of  Europe  the  bazars  of  Central  Asia.  What  a  grand  develop- 
mcnt  of  national  resources  wonld  such  a  line  prove  ! x  Stay  oflf 
Petrovsk  for  the  night,  and  in  not  very  comfortable  condition. 
We  are  as  unsteady  at  anchor  as  in  progress,  and  the  ship  is  not 
built  for  the  comfort  of  passengers. 

"July  21. — They  are  building  a  pier,  or  making  a  harbour  at 
Petrovsk :  *  at  all  events,  Government  is  not  asleep,  and  attends 
to  progress  there  as  elsewhere.  From  this  place  we  move  out, 
with  the  irregulär  coast,  seaward,  and  then  in  again  and  along 
the  sliores  of  Daghistan,  until  we  stop  at  Derbent,  a  picturesque 
town  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  with  a  line  of  walls  running  down  to 
the  6ea  front.  For  passengers  to  whom  moments  are  precious, 
there  is  much  time  lost  in  waiting  so  long  at  these  ports.  A  run 
from  Astrakhan  to  Enzeli  might,  otherwise,  be  accomplished  in 
three  or  four  days.  From  Petrovsk  there  is  a  road  of  about  500 
versts  (332  miles),  through  the  mountains,  to  Tiflis ;  but  from 
Derbent,  a  nearer  point  as  the  crow  flies,  I  understand  that  the 
journey  wonld  be  difficult.  Failing  in  a  convenient  opportunity, 
I  do  not  land ; 3  but  the  place  is  of  considerable  interest,  not 
alone  on  account  of  its  romantic  position,  but  of  associations 
which   belong  to  the  days  of  Alexander.     I  hear  mention  of 

1  Krasiiovodski,  occupied  by  3,000  Russians  in  1869,  would  represent 
an  occupation  such  as  here  contemplated  four  years  before  realization. 
But  however  complacently  the  question  be  regarded  in  a  geographical  and 
cosmopolitan  sense,  the  purely  political  aspect  cannot  be  set  aside.  There  is 
very  much  to  be  said  and  very  much  to  be  conjectured  on  these  matters 
generally,  as  treated  in  recent  Blue  Books.  And  when  this  diary  was  written, 
the  spontaneous  speculations  of  the  press  and  the  forced  discussions  of 
diplomacy  had  not  peopled  the  wastes  immediately  east  of  the  Caspian  with 
armies  of  the  future,  nor  raised  up  in  the  heart  of  their  sterility  both 
military  depots  and  strategical  points.  Honie-thrusts  like  the  Oxus  boundary 
question,  and  stubborn  facts  like  the  Khiva  expedition,  have  a  hothouse 
power  in  ripening  theories  about  Central  Asia  ;  nor  is  it  a  bad  result  of  such 
contingencies  that  the  fuil-grown  taxpayer  of  Great  Britain  should  know 
more  of  Oriental  actuality,  to  say  nothing  of  mere  orthography,  than  is  to  be 
learnt  from  the  Aladdins  and  Sindbads  of  our  boyhood. 

2  Since  completed  ;  and  I  can  bear  personal  testiniony  to  its  great  use,  and 
the  skilful  solidity  of  its  construction. 

8  I  did  so,  however,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  having  touched  at  Derbent 
again  in  1870,  1871,  and  1872. 
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ancient  remains,  which  raay  be  worth  tlie  inspeetion.  Our 
messing  on  board  the  Michael  is  not  bad,  and  every  meal  is 
charged  at  a  fixed  rate.  I  attend  all  upon  principle.  though 
nppetite  is  not  always  to  be  commanded.  Our  captain  teils 
wonderful  stories  of  Turkmans,  oue  of  which  is  to  the  effect, 
that  a  brother  skipper  on  the  Caspian  was  in  chase  of  a  Turk- 
man  craft  guilty  of  piracy,  failed  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  her 
with  cannon  shot,  but  succeeded  in  runuing  into  her,  breaking 
lier  in  half,  and  thus  sinking  the  wreok  and  whole  crew  !  With 
the  exception  of  six  Russians  employed  in  the  engine-room,  the 
captain,  first  officer,  engineer  and  saloon  servants,  I  understand 
that  the  crew  of  the  Michael  are  Tartars.  They  are  preferred  to 
Russian  sailors,  owiug  to  the  imbibing  propensities  of  the  latter. 
Many  Persians  are  among  the  deck  passengers,  and  miserable 
enough  they  look  in  the  midst  of  their  buudles  on  deck.  They 
are  not,  as  a  ruie,  allowed  access  to  the  poop,  nor  should  I  sup- 
pose  they  werc  treated  with  niore  consideration  than  are  native 
passengers  in  a  British  boat  on  the  Indianseas.  Though  inform- 
ation  of  all  sorts  is  procurable  on  board,  I  cannot  adniit  that  a 
sea  passage  on  the  Caspian  has  intellectual  charms  or  much 
mental  profit,  especially  with  uneasy  waters  such  as  these. 

"  Jidy  22. — Reach  Baku  in  the  afternoon,  passing  island  with 
gas  factory,  and  lighthouse  on  the  main  land.  Baku  is  an  old 
Tartar  town,  and  shows  signs  of  former  note  and  consideration. 
It  is  now  being  moulded  into  fashion  suitable  to  the  present  age 
and  the  progressive  ideas  of  its  present  masters,  and  promises 
further  improvement.  Built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  partly 
inclosed  by  a  wall  similar  to  that  of  Derben t  and  other  Cau- 
casian  towns,  its  houses  are  of  nuid,  brick  and  stone,  and  there 
are  but  few  trees  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  Asiatic  dust.  There 
is  8omething  very  familiär  to  me  in  the  contemplation  of  its  long 
lines  of  bazar,  which  strike  me  as  mere  reproduction  of  a 
common  Oriental  picture.  The  shopkeepers  are  mostly  Cau- 
casian,  Tartar  and  Persian ;  the  true  Russian  being  scarce  among 
thera.  With  ihe  Persians  I  feit  at  home,  and  could  get  on 
famously :  with  the  others  1  could  manage  to  att&in  intelligi- 
bility  by  the  use  of  Osmanli  Turkish.     Mademoiselle  E.,  the 
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Dutch  chevalier  and  friend,  and  I,  soon  find  our  way  to  the 
shore,  and  proceed  to  examine  the  place ;  commencing  with  a 
few  small  purchases,  such  as  fruit,  cigarettes  and  a  hat  turband, 
and  continuing  with  the  more  luxuvious  passetemps  ofadrive. 
The  lady  and  I  occupy  one  droschky,  and  our  companions 
another,  and  the  respective  coachinen  obey  Instructions  to  show 
us  the  town  and  its  lions.  The  hired  vehicles  of  Baku  are 
driven  by  Tartars  at  a  smart  pace,  and  are  not  bad  of  their  kind, 
notwithstanding  a  shakiness  and  brittle  exterior.  Observed  a 
handsome  Arnienian  church  under  construction,  and  many  stone 
houses  rising  near  the  water ;  but  the  quays,  which  are  so  sus- 
ceptible  of  developrnent,  are  coinparatively  neglected.  Probably 
the  municipality  is  fettered  here  as  at  Astrakhan,  and  probably 
such  results  as  malversation  and  maladministration  of  funds, 
when  realised,  may  not  be  unknown  at  Baku.  The  prominent 
building  in  Baku,  towards  the  sea  and  lighthouse,  is  called  '  The 
Maiden's  Tower/  and  it  has  a  local  legend  somewhat  of  a  Cenci 
character.  The  story  goes  that  a  Tartar  princess  was  proposed 
for  in  marriage  by  her  own  father,  and  that  she  naturally  declined 
the  offer  :  that  he  became  fierce  and  pressing,  and  she  ostensibly 
submissive  and  yielding  :  that  she  inade  her  consent  conditioual 
on  his  building  her  a  tower,  the  tower,  par  excellence,  of  Baku ; 
that  he  agreed  to  the  terms  laid  down,  made  over  to  her  the 
corapleted  building,  and  that  her  first  act  on  obtaining  possession 
was  to  throw  herseif  frorn  its  highest  point  and  perish  !  I  had 
no  notion  that  Baku  had  ever  boasted  a  Beatrice ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  the  legend  has  altogether  convinced  me  of  the  fact. 
There  are  several  baths  here,  notably  those  of  the  club,  arsenal, 
and  custom-house ;  admission  to  which  may  be  procured  by 
visitors  with  friends,  interest,  or  a  little  coin  of  the  realni. 
Return  to  steamer,  all  the  better  for  our  trip  and  relief  from  cabin 
life,  and  with  the  resolution  to  make  exploration  of  the  vol- 
canoes  and  volcanic  fires  which  have  given  such  celebrity  to  this 
port.  Many  visitors  to  our  captain  to-day,  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  corroborate  his  own  Claims  to  notoriety.  Did 
not  see  the  caravanserai,  but  there  is,  it  is  believed,  a  good  one 
for  the  use  of  stray  t  ravellers. 
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"  July  23. — Went  in  the  evening  to  look  at  the  wonderful  fires, 
distaut  about  twenty-one  miles  from  the  town  in  an  easterly 
direction  ;  for  at  Baku  a  wide  tongue  of  land  projects  to  seaward 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  general  line  of  coast  west  of  the 
Caspian.  Aniid  the  fires  is  a  large  factory,  and  thither  Mr.  H. 
our  English  engineer,  who  acted  as  guide  to  Mademoiselle  E. 
and  myself,  directed  the  coachrnan  to  drive.  On  arrival  we  saw 
the  German  assistant  Superintendent  and  his  family,  who 
received  us  with  civility  and  hospitality  combined,  thanks, 
doubtless,  to  the  presence  of  a  mutual  acquaintance,  in  the  per- 
son  of  an  introducer.  To  say  that  these  fires  are  curious,  or 
worth  seeing,  is  to  say  nothing.  They  are  marvellous,  and 
worthy  of  Classification  ainong  natural  wonders.  There  is  a 
large  tract  of  ground  near  the  sea,  on  the  peninsula  of  Absharan,1 
out  of  which  gas  issues  in  profusion.  The  whole  soil  appears 
to  be  impregnated  here  with  naphtha,  and  the  application  of  fire 
to  the  vaporous  region  will  cause  a  flame  to  arise,  extinguish- 
able  only  by  water  or  smothering.  Mauy  flames  are  aroused 
and  kept  alive,  for  use  in  various  ways.  In  the  kitchen  of  our 
host,  for  instance,  they  played  a  conspicuous  part,  cooked  his 
meat,  boiled  his  water,  war  med  such  things  as  had  need  of 
warming,  and  served  toeconomise  domestic  labour.  The  aspect 
of  the  fires  at  night  gives  the  uotion  of  a  watchful  camp.  Many 
are  built  lipon :  that  is,  the  fire  is  carried  through  a  conductor 
raised  upon  it.  Each  of  the  two  stone  pillars  at  the  factory 
gate  is  thus  surmounted  with  a  high,  bright  flame.  A  photo- 
graph  would  convey  no  notion  of  these  phenomena,  aud  to  re- 
present  them  with  any  approach  to  truth  or  correctness  would 
tax  the  powers  of  a  consunimate  artist.  Attached  to,  and  per- 
haps  a  little  higher  than,  the  large  factory  wall  inclosing  the 
several  buildings  of  the  establishment,  is  an  inclosure  of  a  cas- 
tellated  kind.  lt  has  a  rampart,  and  on  the  rampart  is  a  little 
house  like  that  above  the  gateway  of  an  Oriental  fort.  Beside 
this  house  the  steps  lead  down  to  the  lower  court,  a  space  of 
about  ten  yards  Square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  Hindu  temple. 


I  take  the  etymology  which  looks  the  most  likely. 
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Near  the  foot  of  these  steps  is  shown  a  large  dark  stain,  marking 
the  spot  where  the  last  Hindu  fakir  perished,  the  last  who  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Baku.  I  am  told  that  there  have  been  as 
many  as  forty  at  a  time  here ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  numerous 
rooms  or  cells,  this  might  well  have  been  the  caae.  I  entere»! 
one  cell,  that  of  the  last  hcrmit,  and  about  it  was  the  unmis- 
takable  architecture  of  the  Indian  doniicile;  the  earthen 
threshold,  and  cooking- place,  and  seat :  a  broken  ewer  of 
earthenware  made  the  recollection  even  more  vivid.     And  why 


was  this  wretched  man  murdered  1  All  that  the  factory  people 
knew  on  the  subject  was  that  there  were  two  Hindus  there. 
One  went  back  with  intent  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and 
the  other  remained,  already  then  a  resident  of  many  years. 
One  day  the  family  of  the  factory  went  to  Baku,  leaving  the 
fakir,  as  they  supposed,  well  and  aafe.  On  their  return,  he  was 
found  murdered,  and  his  idols  and  little  property  had  been 
stolen.  Suspicion  feil  on  the  Tartars,  hut  I  have  not  heard  that 
any  Tartar  was  tried  or  questioned  on  the  matter.     Tbe  papers 
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of  the  deceased  were  retained  by  the  Russian  police.  They  say 
that  the  land,  as  well  as  a  monastery  built  upon  it,  was  bought 
by  the  Hindus,  and  dates  from  a  very  old  period.  Hanway, 
travelling  more  than  120  years  ago,  talks  of  the  Indians*  wor- 
ship  at  Baku,  and  of  the  number  of  devotees  there  being  gene- 
rally  forty  or  fifty.1 

"  Juli/  24 — A  river  steamer  came  in  with  damaged  engines 
this  inorning.  Up  early  iu  search  of  a  bath,  obtaiuing  one  with 
little  ditfieulty  in  the  customs  department.  Although  they  are 
reported  to  be  private,  a  tall  Caucasian  official,  who  speaks 
Persian,  adniits  me  as  a  special  favour,  in  consideration  of  a  sinall 
douceur.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  he  has  authovity  and 
instructions  to  admit  strangers  to  the  privilege.  At  all  events 
two  Russ  bathers  came  out  when  I  was  holding  a  position  before 
the  door,  and  said  nothing.  The  Dutch  Chevalier  and  Ins  com- 
panion  are  seriously  purposing  a  start  inland  to-day.  They 
have  hired  an  Italian  servant,  and  he  is  to  get  them  a  carriage ; 
so  that  Baku  is  not  without  its  civilized  resources.  The  said 
servant  niay  do  very  well,  notwitlistanding  that  he  has  been 
picked  up  at  randoni.  In  fact,  all  Italians  from  Suez  to  Con- 
stantinople,  and  from  Constantinople  to  Baku,  generally-ex- 
pressed  lines  which  include  considerable  circuits,  seem  to  nie 
picked  up  in  this  way,  and  some  prove  very  good  acquisitions. 
They  go  through  stränge  adventures ;  and  their  histories,  if 
recorded  in  detail,  would  possess  niany  startling  and  sensational 
incidents.  I  had  a  Francesco  in  the  Crimea,  an  invaluable 
scamp,  whose  roguish  tricks  have  not  effaced  the  memory  of  his 
good  Services.  This  Baku  Italian  has  amusing  acquaintances, 
one  of  whom  I  chance  to  meet ;  he  is  the  keeper  of  the  Hotel 
d'Italie,  a  shabby  kind  of  restaurant.  Mine  host,  a  Piedmontese, 
with  rings  in  his  ears,  was  formerly  Joint  owner  of  eighteen 
dogs  and  monkeys.  The  monkeys  had  arrived  at  Astrakhan  en 
route  to  Tiflis,  via  Baku,  when  by  some  sad  accident,  of  flood  or 
field,  they  all  perished.  The  travelling  establishment,  which 
had  acquired  a  high  repute,  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end ; 


1  Life  of  Jonas  Hanway,  1788. 
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and  the  etitrepreneur  had  to  make  his  own  way  on  as  well  as  he 
could.  He  found  himself  at  Baku,  and  started  a  restaurant 
there.  I  have  not  ascertained  what  became  of  the  dogs,  but 
sonie  niight  deem  too  close  an  inquiry,  under  the  circnmstances, 
undesirable.  The  Hotel  dTtalie  is  said  to  be  very  indifferent; 
but  what  can  one  expect  at  such  a  place,  if  comparisons  be 
allowed  ?  A  second  steamer  comes  in  this  afternoon,  almost 
exactly  reseinbling  that  of  the  morning.  She  is  from  Astrakhan ; 
whereas  the  other  was  working  up  froni  the  opposite  direction, 
and  broke  down,  as  I  learn,  near  Lenkoran.  Auother  drive  to- 
day  through  the  town  and  environs.  The  same  sights  present 
theinselves  as  before ;  there  are  the  same  monotonous  lines  of 
Tartar,  aud  Circassian,  and  Persian  caps  and  foces— the  same 
monotonous  forms  of  male  baihers.  We  were  to  have  gone  to-day 
to  see  the  wonders  of  naphtha  exhibited  in  the  water  as  on  land, 
for  there  are  marine  gas  fountains  on  the  sea  side  of  Baku,  said 
to  be  worthy  the  traveller's  notice :  but  the  weather  was  un- 
favourable,  and  our  design  abandoned.  I  am  told  that  the  gas 
rises  in  a  disturbed  circle  of  about  fourteen  inches  diameter,  and 
may  be  set  on  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  salt  sea  waters.  Many  of 
these  circles  are  formed  at  short  distances  one  from  the  other." 

The  fires  of  Baku  have  attracted  so  much  attention 
from  Caspian  and  Caucasian  travellers,  and  are  really  so 
well  worthy  of  rnore  general  discussion  and  intimate 
acquaintance  by  the  scientific  world,  that  1  here  venture 
to  makc  a  short  pause,  and  add  a  few  fresh  words  on  the 
subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  although  very  much  may 
have  been  written  about  these  ignitible  vapours,  whether 
in  a  scientific  or  whether  in  a  historical  point  of  view, 
very  much  more  remains  to  be  recorded.  The  two 
newest  accounts  now  before  me  are  by  foreign  explorers. 
There  may  be  others  of  later  date  by  Englishmen,  which 
I  have  overlooked  or  of  which  I  know  nothing ;  but 
neither  Mr.  Mounsey  nor  Sir  Arthur  Cunynghame 
include  any  such  notices  in  their  Caucasian  travels.     I 
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now  refer  to  Professor  de  Filippi's  visit  in  September 
1862,  and  one  madc  four  years  previously  by  M.  Moynet, 
a  fellow-traveller  with  Alexandre  Dumas,  narratives  of 
which  werc  published  in  1865  and  1863  respectively. 
Both,  concisely  related,  are  intcresting  :  and  M.  Moynet 
Supplements  bis  literary  matter,  or  vice  versd,  witb 
accurate  drawings  of  Astrakhan,  Derbent,  Baku,  and 
the  Fire  Temple,  In  detailed  description,ho\vever,  both 
fall  short  of  M.  Gmelin's  report,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted  to  the  last  Century.1 

M.  de  Filippi  gives  the  yield  of  the  naphtha  wells  in 
the  Absharan  peninsula  at  a  meaii  of  300,000  püds 
yearly,  or  nearly  4,700  tons  English.  He  states  that 
liiere  are  several  kinds,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  solid  and  pitchy,  found  at  Chelekan  Island  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  Caspian,  exported  to  Russia, 
Persia,  and  Bokhara,  for  much  the  saine  uses  as  asphalte 
in  France  and  Italy  ;  and  the  viscous  and  liquid,  likc 
the  petroleum  of  Baku.  The  product  is,  in  his  estiraa- 
tion,  inseparable  from  the  inflammablc  gas  with  which 
the  whole  soil  is  more  or  less  impregnated.  Whether  the 
combination  is  natural,  fortuitous,  or  caused  by  volcanic 
agency,  he  leavcs  to  furthcr  inquiry.  Professor  Stoppani 
of  Milan,  and  Signor  Abich,  are  those  to  whose  theories 
he  refers  in  elucidation  of  these  singular  phenomena  :  but 
he  is  not  prepared  to  subscribe  fully  to  their  conclusions.2 

1  "  Histoire  dos  Docouv<n-tes  faites  pur  divers  Savans  Voyageurs,"  &c. 
Tome  ii.     l*iusanne,  17H4. 

■  "  Mi  pare  che  la  cosa  non  sia  per  anco  sufficientemente  dimostrata,  geb- 
bene  i  fatti  addotti  dal  Prof.  Stoppani  siano  di  niolto  peso,  e  ricevano  l'ap- 
jK)ggio  delF  incontestabile  autorit&  del  Sig.  Abich,  il  quäle  ha  trovato  nella 
disposizione  de'  vulcani  di  fango  e  dellc  sorgenti  bituminöse  della  penisola  di 
Apscheron  uno  stratto  rapporto  colle  linee  di  dislocazione  dovesta  alle  euier- 
sioni  trachitiohe."  ("  Viaggio  in  Persia."  Milano,  G.  Daelli  e  Cia.,  1865. 
Note  p.  32U.) 
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As  regards  the  marine  gas,  he  writes :  "  About  an 
hour's  distance  south  of  the  city,  near  the  shelving  banks 
of  the  shore,  there  are  strong  gaseous  fountains,  gurgling, 
and  throwing  out  a  certain  amount  of  petroleum,  which 
spreads  itself,  in  the  finest  of  veils,  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  contact  of  a  lighted  torch  causes  to  be 
nroused  from  within  whirlvvinds  of  fire  .  .  .  and  my 
comrades  revelled  in  steering  their  l>oat  amidst  them, 
guided  by  the  powerful  arm  of  Captain  Muller,  the  hairs 
of  whose  head  and  beard  were  exposed  to  the  scattered 
flames."  M.  Moynet's  account  is  fuller  still.  He  is  in 
a  boat  vvith  others.  A  sailor  throws  lighted  tow  into 
the  sea,  where  the  waters  appear  fermented.  In  an 
instant  the  whole  surface  is  in  flames  to  the  extent  of 
some  forty  metres  (forty-five  yards).  The  experiment 
is  repeated  ;  the  fire  spreads ;  and  they  move  about  in 
the  midst.  On  leaving  the  spot  our  author  looks  back 
upon  the  still  bright  flames,  remarking  that  they  will 
continue  to  burn  until  put  out  by  a  high  wind,  "  which 
may,  perhaps,  not  come  for  a  fortnight  or  even  a 
month."1 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  natural  wonders 

of  Baku  were  known  to  Zoroastrians  before  the  Muham- 
raadan  era ;  moreover,  that  the  same  importance  was 
attached  to  them  by  the  fire-worshippers  of  old.  But  it 
is  a  very  great  mistake  to  make  the  modern  Hindu 
pilgrim  to  the  west  shores  of  the  Caspian  a  Parsi,  or  a 
descendant  of  Parsis.  He  has  really  no  affinity  with 
the  Bombay  millionnaire  and  his  sect,  as  inferred  by  M. 
Moynet.  The  Italian  professor  seems  also  to  have  fallen 
into  a  like  error  when  he  calls  the  ofliciating  Hindu  "  un 

*  "  D'Astrakhan  ä-  Bakou,"  Octobre  1858.     See  "  Le  Tour  du  Monde,>, 
1863.     Hachette,  London  and  Paris. 

M    M 
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Iri'Haii'/  «sjii«y;;iVi  «ItIIji  ni-.-rrvp'jIi   GL-r^ra  «ii  Bombay. 
The  U-riri  *s  Ga'^r  "  couM  now  Lardly  apply  tö  any  than 
the  Par-i.  Hr;<:oT*lin%  to  Oriental  usage  and  parlance  :  and 
he  k-a'I/s  Uh  to  iii&rr  tLat  Li.s  pilgrim  is  of  this  class. 

■'  «/"'//  -">. — .Star:  a:  a>jut  3  a.m.  TLe  nijlit  Lad  been  tiue, 
but  Leavv  ia:n  pr---;»:«i»r«i  a-::u.d  w-ri^:...-  -_-f  tLe  anehor.  Reach 
Saluti  at  1*).%*)  am.,  aij-i  uke  in  a  .s  ■litary  iettcr  sent  out  frooi 
shore  by  Ikm:.  Land  L«rre  very  1  j*  :  a  ?tiip  of  green  giass  is 
ju.st  dhcemible,  but  there  are  half-a-dMZ-.-n  äuiall  craft  to  mark 
the  place.  Pass  the  moutii  of  the  Kür,  where  tbe  water  is 
fihaliow  and  there  is  a  reputed  resort  of  tiamingoes.  We  are  at 
Lenkoran  al^out  3.30  a.m.  ThLs  is  a  small  Kussian  statiou 
near  the  feea-shore,  milch  wooded  but  otberwise  not  reniarkable. 
See  another  .steamer  at  anchor  near  \ia,  one  of  the  couimereial 
das.-*,  not  intended  for  passengers.  Her  English  engineer, 
biother  of  our  own  of  tbe  Michail,  pays  us  a  visit.  The  two  give 
ine  the  iijjpresaioii  of  being  worthy  uiernbers  of  a  steady,  honest 
family,  right  well  and  honourably  disposed.  The  governess 
takcs  leave  and  goe.s  to  the  shore,  in  Company  with  her  new 
mistrcss,  who  had  come  to  fetch  her  in  a  large  boat.  I  augur 
Jiotliing  froni  appcaraiiccs,  for  appearances  may  be  asdeceitful  on 
the  Caspian  as  elsewhere :  but  I  siucerely  hope  that  her  lot  has 
fallen  in  u  pleasaut  place.  Madame  is  a  dark-coinplexioned, 
piain  persouage,  of  middle  age,  clearly  self-reliant  in  matters  of 
dress  and  out  ward  bearing.  She  is  apparently  much  wearied  and 
put  out  by  the  effort  of  boating  and  boarding  the  steamer,  begs 
for  water,  indulges  in  conventional  byplay,  sits  down  languidly, 
call«  for  and  operates  upon  a  long  brown  paper  cigarette,  asks 
«piestions,  and  makes  refcrcnces.  Her  attendants  consist  of  a 
stout,  wild-looking  man  of  martial  aspect,  with  hair  floating 
wildly  from  uuder  bis  forage  cap,  military  dark  coat,  and  white 
trousers,  posscssing,  witbal,  a  smiling  and  facetious  manner  and 
address :  a  second  stout  person  in  white  military  uniform,  look- 
ing  very  sleek  and  pleasant;  and  a  shabby,  common  soldier 
orderly,  who  answers  readily,  but  loudly  and  familiarly,  to  all 
bis  inistress'  requisitions.     Poor  Mademoiselle  !     You  look  half 
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afraid  of  your  new  career  ;  and  there  is  no  wonder.  The  Posi- 
tion is  on  few  occasions  void  of  painful  anticipations ;  and  there 
is  a  kind  of  severe  isolation  in  these  parts  which  needs  counter- 
action  from  extra  human  kindness.  The  captain  pointed  out  to 
nie  to-day,  on  his  map,  the  course  of  the  high  hüls  visible  near 
Lenkoran.  It  appears  that  the  Valley  of  the  Kür  is  flat  and 
extensive.  From  a  little  below  Baku  to  near  Lenkoran  the 
country  bordering  on  the  sea  is  mountainless  ;  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  last-named  port,  the  mountains  of  the  Talysa 
mix  with  those  of  the  Kära  Dagh,  and  the  long  lofty  line  is 
formed  which  belts  in  the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan, 
and  only  fails  towards  Khurasan  and  the  east.  Weigh  anchor 
for  the  island  of  Säri,  and  get  on  shore  there  before  dark.  Join 
the  captain,  engineer  and  a  third,  in  quest  of  pheasants,  and  ac- 
companied  by  dogs.  Find  little,  however,  but  mosquitoes,  and 
are  caught  in  heavy  rain.     Return  wet  to  supper. 

"  July  26. — A  thunderstorm  last  night  is  succeeded  to-day  by 
very  heavy  rain  and  bad  weather.  The  captain  and  engineer 
take  ad  van  tage  of  a  break  to  go  again  to  the  island  on  a  shooting 
excursion.  By  the  way,  a  sad  story  is  told  in  connection  with 
Säri,  and  the  circumstance  narrated  is  said  to  have  happened 
only  about  six  weeks  ago.  An  old  mau,  Persian  or  Tartar,  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  wood  there.  He,  a  son,  and  two 
daughters,  were  the  sole  inhabitants,  the  girls  being  young,  of 
some  fourteen  years  and  twelve  respectively.  Not  long  ago  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage,  andset- 
ting  forth  left  his  children  at  Säri.  During  his  absence  certain 
ruffians  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  land  and  murder  the 
young  occupants  of  the  island,  after  outraging  the  girls.  Sus- 
picion  feil  on  a  boat's  crew  now  under  trial ;  but  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  justice  will  ever  overtake  the  miscreants  in  the 
ordinary  course.  The  island  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  by  only 
1  or  1£  mile  broad,  is  covered  with  grass  and  brushwood,  has 
good  well-water,  and  could  afford  excellent  pasture  for  cattle. 
In  consideration  of  the  comparative  vicinity  of  Baku,  and  its 
likelihood  of  becoming  a  place  of  great  local,  if  not  general  im- 
portance,  I  think  that  Säri  might  be  turned  to  good  account. 

M    M    2 
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At  Baku  there  is  no  grazing  for  flocks  and  herds,  and  tkough 
good  grapes  grow  there,  I  do  not  think  it  has  much  fruit  or 
vegetables  of  its  own.  The  vine  is  far  from  being  a  stranger  in 
voleanic  soii ;  and  certainly  the  Caucasian  wines  are  not  to  be 
donpifiud.  We  had  to-day  some  white  'Derbent,'  a  drink  not 
unlike  Sauterno ;  and  tlie  red  Derbent  is  already  an  old  and  ap- 
proved  acquaintance.  The  captain  and  engineer  return  to  the 
»teamor  at  about  1  p.m.  drenched  with  rain,  and  with  no  larger 
trophy  than  three  pheasants.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
chargo  brought  by  tlie  fonner  against  bis  dog,  that  he  is  too  fat 
and  woll-fed  from  a  ship  life  to  do  bis  duty  in  the  field.  Weigh 
anchor  ngain,  and  steam  to  Astara,  touching  first  at  Lenkoran 
again  for  letturs.  This  latter  place  has  a  feverish  look.1  A 
small  sturdy  tower  is  pointed  out  as  its  fortification,  and  near 
it  tho  Lenkoran  river  runs  into  the  sea.  Astara  marks  the 
Poraian  frontier  on  the  seaboard.  It  is  a  small  place  situated  in 
the  wooded  belt  of  low  land  at  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  be- 
tween  thein  and  the  Caspian.  One  of  our  fellow-passengers, 
the  Superintendent  of  custonis,  landed  here.  If  carrying  a  gun 
gives  claim  to  the  title,  he  must  be  a  sportsman. 

uJuly  27. — Sight  Enzeli  soonafter  breakfast,  and  I  make  pre- 
parations  accordingly.  This  repetition  of  matter- of-fact  incidents, 
auch  as  packing  luggage  and  paying  billo,  is  a  disagreeable  feature 
in  travelling.     It  is  so  necessary  and  yet  so  harassing.     Make 
the  best  of  my  way  to  the  shore,  and  present  myself  to  the 
Kussian  Consul,  Mr.  1\,  a  short,  busy  man,  somewhat  past  iniddle 
ago.     Nothing  can  be  more  gracious  and  hospitable  than  bis 
rveeption.     He  places  at  my  disposal  the  traveller's  room  in  his 
houso,  an  apartrnent  about  14  feet  by  6,  with  pictures  of  flowers 
and  females»     A  decolMec  beauty  on  the  ceiling  is  rouged  up  to 
tho  oyos,  and  suvrounded  with  miniatures  of  attendants  in  all 
kinds  of  impossible  positions  and  attitndes,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  flying  eharmers  supporting  her.  The  nichts  in  the  wall  remind 
nie  of  Raghdad,  and  1  now  feel  in  Asia  in  earnest — a  Sensation 
of  »rww  miuglod  with  hope.     It  is  sad  to  have  to  complain  of 
hospitalitv;  but  it  is  of  its  signs  and  effects  in  certain  places, 

1  It  h*.\  l  bolier*,  bcon  abatidotied  as  a  Station,  by  Imperial  decroe. 
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not  of  the  virtue  itself  that  complaint  is  made.     Oh,  Mr.  P., 
kind  Mr.  R,  why  did  you  put  rum  in  my  tea  ?  why  make  me 
drink  absinthe?  why  insist  on  my  pouring  down  my  throat  wine 
ibr  breakfast  ?  and  why  call  on  me  to  take  a  parting  glass,  when 
my  liead  was  aching  and  my  spirits  could  derive  no  strength 
from  such  vulgär  stimulants  ?    Yet  all  was  meant  in  kindness, 
and  your  little  friend,  the  dragoman  of  the  Eussian  legation  at 
Tehran,  played  his  part  right  well  in  the  conversation.     Finally 
the  Consul  gave  me  his  ghulam 1  and  letters  of  introduction,  and 
off  I  started  under  most  favourable  auspices.     But  the  sun  was 
hot,  and  the  sight  of  Persian  boatmen  recalled  past  years  which 
I  cared  not  to  revert  to  ;  and  the  head  was  very  painful  and 
heart  somewhat  sick  ;  and  I  had  four  long  hours  to  accomplish 
in  working  up  the  Enzeli  lake  and  quasi-river.     The  acacia  and 
other  trees  were  very  pretty  in  the  narrow  water  passage;  and 
the  boatmen  were  not  so  coarse  and  savage  as  many  I  have  known. 
But  my  energies  failed  me  to  profit  from  the  passing  hour,  and 
I  dozed  and  dreamt  disquietedly.     After  a   wearisome  water 
journey   we   reached  the  Pir's  halting-place,  from   which  one 
farsakh,  or  less  than  four  miles,  remains  to  Resht.     Horses  were 
prepared,  and  we  mounted.     Three  only  were  put  in  requisition  : 
one  for  myself,  one  for  the  ghulam,  one  for  the  baggage  :  and  what 
a  road  !  it  was  a  continual  rut  or  puddle.     My  portmanteaux  were 
bespattered  in  merciless  style,  and  looked  as  if  they  would  come 
down  at  any  moment.     On  the  way,  the  Jilwadar,  or  attendant 
groom,  dismounted,  then  remounted  the  heavily -laden  beast,  per- 
forming  the  second  part  of  the  feat  with  a  dexterity  savouring  of 
the  circus.     At  length  we  reached  Resht,  first  going,  under  the 
ghulam9 s  guidance,  to   the   Russian   Consul's,    but  afterwards 
fairly  bringing  to  at  the  most  hospi table  house  of  Messrs.  V.  and 
M.,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Ralli  and  Co.     Here  I  was  pro- 
vided  with  a  comfortable  bed  andbedroom,  and  feit  myself  quite 
well  off  again.     I  had  not  only  a  bed,  but  sheets,  and  could 
actually  undress  :  had  it  not  been  for  sand-flies  and  mosquitoes,  I 
should  have  slept  splendidly. 

"  July  28. — Mine  hosts  persuade  me  to  stay  the  day  and  not 

1  Ghulam ;  a  mounted  attendant,  or  special  retainer. 
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start  until  to-morrow :  but  I  do  not  quite  approve  the  arrangement, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  so  much  time  already.  However  there  is 
much  to  do  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  a  journey,  and  we  set 
about  arrangements  this  moming  in  earnest.  Get  out  new 
saddle  and  have  it  put  in  order,  presenting  the  extra  bit  and 
bridle  to  M.  Buy  saddle-bags,  feit  and  necessaries,  and  out  with 
revolver.  Initiate  myself,  moreover,  into  the  current  coin  of  tlie 
country,  obtain  50  Persian  tomans — in  short  do  much  useful  work 
with  intent  to  leave  to-morrow  morning.  Look  at  some  beautiful 
Resht  embroidery,  which  is  very  tempting.  Messrs.  Ralli  and 
Co.  are  building  a  very  snug  house  for  their  representatives 
here,  and  in  supersession  of  their  present  quarters,  which  are  by 
no  means  bad.  Kesht  is  the  chief  town  of  Ghilan  and  the  S.W. 
of  the  Caspian,  corresponding,  as  it  were,  to  Asterabad  on  the 
S.E.  It  is  a  quiet  sort  of  place,  but,  as  the  emporium  of  the  silk 
of  the  province,  it  has  become  the  residence  of  English,  French 
and  Russian  Consuls  or  Vice-consuls,  and  of  European  merchants 
more  or  less  in  number.  I  hear  that  the  Russian  Consul  has  a 
hundred  Russian  subjects  to  look  after  at  Enzeli  alone.  Some 
if  not  all  of  these  are  probably  Armenians,  said  to  be  the  great 
exporters  of  cotton  from  Persia  to  Russia.  Resht  is  a  thoroughly 
Persian  town,  with  dirty  and  close  streets,  the  houses  of  Europeans 
being  its  only  decent  buildings.  Report  current  of  a  revolt  at 
Tiflis,  checked,  however,  by  prompt  and  vigorous  governmeut 
action.  Obnoxious  taxes  are  the  commonly-reported  cause,  and 
Armenians  are  supposed  to  be  implicated.  How  graceful  and 
elegant  is  the  Persian  '  Abreshm '  or  silk  tree,  with  its  fine 
indented  leaf,  and  pale,  delicately-scenting  flower!  To  under- 
stand  Persian  paintings,  it  is  essential  to  see  Persian  gardens 
and  Vegetation.  The  soil  here  is  rieh  and  fertile.  Met  the 
French  Consul,  a  genial,  merry  man,  and  good  Eastern  scholar. 
Bedroom  walls  present  appearances  which  lead  me  to  call  in  aid. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  determined  assault  made  lipon  the  reposirg 
sand-flies  which  enabled  me  to  pass  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
night. 

"  July  29. — My  first  day's   'chaparing.'     Chapar  is  a  word 
which  becomes  so  familiär  to  the  ear  after  a  short  residence  in 
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these  parts,  tliat  an  explanation  of  its  meaning  seems  to  be  an 
alraost  incomprehensible  exigency  to  those  who  are  not    Out- 
siders in  Persian  experiences.     In  piain  English  it  means  riding 
post;   and  the  chapar  horses  are  horses  engaged  or   kept  up 
especially  for  postal  service,  consequently  only  to  be  found  on 
certain  roads  where  are  regulär  postal  stations.     There  is  a 
chapar    from    Resht   to  Tehran,  the   first  stage  of   which   is 
Kadum,  the  second  Rustamabad,  and  the  third  Manjil,  which 
three,  making  a  rough  total  of  60  miles,  sufliced  for  my  first 
day's  journey.     We  started,  probably  after  5  A.M.,  as  we  were 
delayed  by  the   non-arrival  of  our   horses.      I   had   my  own 
especial  animal,  and  the  ghulam  his ;   while  two  more  horses, 
one  of  which  was  mounted  by  the  '  shagird  chapar/  or  attendant 
groom,  carried  the  baggage.     All  my  traps  accompanied  me, 
and  my  kind  hosts  had  had  the  portmanteaux  carefully  strapped 
and  covered  with  many  layers  of  protective  stuff.     The  country 
was,  for  the  first  15  or  20  miles.  through  thick  forest,  along  a 
good  road,  almost  entirely  shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  many 
and    various  trees  on  either  side,  none  growing  to  any  great 
height,  but   affording  admirable  shelter.     It  was  that  kind  of 
country  which  brings  to  the  hahitvA  of  the  Indian  jungle  a 
vivid  recollection  of  spots  where  jungle  fowl  start  up  and  cross 
the  path  at  every  step ;  such  as  I  have  seen  near  Berhampore, 
in  the  Northern  Circars,  only  more  European.     The  sky  here  is 
not  so  thoroughly  Asiatic  as  in  India,  and  something   around 
savours  of  home  and  English  laues  and  byways.     We  reached 
the  first  '  chaparkhäna/  or  post-house,  sooner  than  I  expected 
and  indulged  in  tea  and  cold  water ;  perhaps  more,  but  I  forget. 
It  strikes  me  we  had  the  eggs  and  '  chürek,'  or  country  bread, 
at  Rustamabad.     Between  this  last  Station  and  Manjil,  we  left 
the  woods,  and  got  among  the  hot  hüls,  crossing  a  bridge  over 
the  '  Safid  Rud/  or  '  white  river/  a  mile  or  two  betöre  the  post- 
house.     Our  route  had  been  for  some  time  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  which  has  much  the  character  of  a  large  mountain 
torrent.     I  was  tired  on  reaching  the  third  chaparkhäna,  but 
had  not  much  of  an  appetite.     Got  through  some  broth,  and  laid 
down  to  rest  on  anything  but  the  most  comfortable  of  beds. 
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The  f/htdam  is  attentive  and  useful,  and  the  people  at  the  post- 
iiouse  are  as  civil  as  may  be  expected.  Musquitoes,  fleas,  or 
some  Strange  stinging  insects  make  me  shift  my  position.  The 
sound  of  drawing  the  kalians  is  continual  outside  the  room,  and 
though  sufficiently  hushed  and  monotonous  to  induce  sleep,  is 
not  actually  provocative  of  that  often-sighed-for  result.  Night 
eomparatively  cool,  quite  as  much  so  as  I  could  have  expected 
at  this  season  and  in  such  latitudes. 

"July  30. — Manjil  to  Kazvin:  two  long,  weary,  dreary  stages 
of  about  fifty  miles  or  more ;  first  to  Kharzan,  which  place  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  never  to  reach,  and  then  a  still  heavier 
stage  to  Kazvin.  There  was  no  mistake  to-day  about  the  heat. 
We  had  left  the  shaded  lowlands  of  Ghilan,  and  passed  into  the 
bare  mountainous  country  dividing  t-hem  from  Azarbaijan  and 
the  Kazvin  district ;  and  we  had  now  descended  into  the  plains 
at  the  south  side  of  the  Elburz.  To  me  there  is  little  attractive 
in  the  views  of  to-day  :  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  same  kind, 
enough  to  be  surfeited.  Mountain  scenery  is  always,  in  sotne 
way,  pleasant  in  itself;  but  the  view,  from  high  ground,  of 
distant,  hot,  wide-spreading  plains,  with  black  streaks  indicating 
cities  or  gardens,  is  the  contrary.  Kazvin  lies  before  us,  a  dark 
mark,  long,  long  before  we  near  it,  nor  does  it  invite  the  ap- 
proaching  traveller  from  Europe  with  anything  genial  or  sym- 
pathique.  It  has  certain  associations,  this  city ;  but  they  are 
too  local  to  bear  much  general  interest.  I  was  thoroughly  tired 
when  I  reached  the  post-house,  and  soon  resolved  to  go  no 
further  for  the  day.  Walked  over  to  the  telegraph  office, 
which  I  found  situated  in  what  resembled  the  Square  of  a 
mosque;  the  head  officials  discussing  kalians  outside,  while 
seated  on  the  stones.  An  Armenian  came  up  to  me,  and  as  he 
was  evidently  anxious  to  shake  hands,  I  accommodated  him.  He 
addressed  me  in  good  French.  He  was  spccially  employed  to 
teach  the  use  of  tbe  Morse  instrument.  Sent  a  telegram  in 
Persian  to  Captain  S.,  at  Tehran.  Coming  into  Kazvin  to- 
day,  I  was  an  involuntary  witness  to  the  painful  administration 
of  a  punishment  called  the  'felek.'  It  is  a  bastinado  confined 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  are  inverted  for   the  purpose. 


KAZV1X  TO  MIAN-JU. 


'  and  over  again  by  coniperent 


But  it  lins  beeil  described  i 

pi-.ns. 

"  Jnly  31. — Kazvin  to  Mian-jü,  about  70  miLes.  We  did  our 
first  short  stage  to  Adilabad  in  capital  time.  The  next,  a  some- 
what  longer  one,  to  Safar  Khwojah,  was  fairly  accomplished. 
llore  I  attempted  breakfast,  but  with  little  or  no  appetite. 
Drink,  drink,  drink ;  this  was  the  cbief  reqirirement,  and  thcre 


was  plcnty  of  good  water  on  the  road  to  satisl'y  my  longing. 
The  next  stage  was  a  long  one  indeed,  nor  was  tbe  fourth  to 
Mian-jü  less  heavy.  So  much  dependa  on  the  kind  of  cattle 
one  gets  in  these  ckaparings,  whether  the  journey  is  tedious  or 
easy.  A  hundred  miles  od  good  fast  horses  may  be  easier  than 
half  tlie  distance  on  im  practica  ble  beasts.  We  were  now  draw- 
itig  close  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  our  lelt,  and  passed 
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Kirij,  where  is  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  country  is  dreary  and  desolate.  There  is  but  liitle  Vegeta- 
tion, and  all  has  a  dried-up  appearance.  A  buncli  of  grapes  pre- 
sented  from  time  to  time,  is  to  the  travelling  horseman  about  the 
most  cheery  product  of  the  soil.  The  post-house  at  Mian-jü  is  a 
rüde  sort  of  building  on  the  approved  principle.  An  orthodox 
chaparkhäna  is  composed  of  a  Square  court,  three  sides  of  which 
ave  stables;  the  fourth  side  being  the  front,  with  a  central  gate  and 
rooni  to  right  and  left.  Above  the  gate  is  an  upper  room,  which 
with  a  lower  side  room,  is  usually  at  the  choice  of  the  traveller. 
You  may  sleep  on  the  roof  of  the  stables,  if  you  do  not  mind 
risking  a  fall  into  the  court-yard — upon  a  horse,  possibly, 
or  mule  picketed  outside ;  or  on  the  roof  of  your  lawful  room 
near  the  gateway,  according  to  the  time  of  year  and  state  of  the 
thermometer.  On  reaching  Mian-jü,  I  found  the  travellers' 
room  occupied,  so  remained  outside.  Not  being  able  to  get 
even  bread  to  eat,  I  opened  a  tin  labelled  '  Med  sole/  which  I 
had  picked  up  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  attacked  it.  Some  small 
boys  watched  intently  the  Operation ;  but  I  did  not  long  gratify 
their  curiosity.  It  was  dry  fare  and  wanted  relief,  which  I  could 
not  procure.  Contenting  myself  with  consuming  half  the  shreds 
of  the  fish  (for  such  they  really  were),  I  gave  the  balance  to  the 
ghulam,  who  did  not,  however,  show  signs  of  rapture  at  the 
meal  in  prospect.  The  occupant  of  the  upper  room  was  an 
Italian  lady,  widow  of  a  telegraph  employi  of  Tehran.  Her 
little  daughter  was  a  pretty  child,  and  peered  at  me  from  the 
upper  story.  They  were  travelling  towards  Europe  in  a  kajawah 
or  '  litter/  and  started  afresh  soon  after  my  arrival. 

"  August  1. — Move  a  little  earlier  than  I  had  proposed ;  but 
do  not  regret  having  done  so,  as  we  have  a  tough  and  hot  ride 
in.  My  horse  lumbered  heavily  along,  and  required  constant 
urging,  even  to  fall  into  Ins  short,  jerky  Steps;  and  the  road, 
though  tolerably  level,  was  stony.  Keep  along  the  foot  of  the 
hüls,  and  at  last  sight  Tehran,  situated  in  the  low  ground.  Glad 
enough  to  arrive  and  dismount  at  the  British  legation,  from 
which  I  walk  over  to  Captain  S.'s  house,  close  at  hand.  Here 
I  breakfast,  and  rest  from  a  three  days'  posting.    The  house  is 
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nent  and  comfortable,  and  contains  good  furniture.  Find  booka 
and  papers  which,  though  not  of  the  newest,  amuse  nie,  espe- 
cially  Punch  and  G.'a  book  on  Persia.  M.  (J.  was  aecretary 
to  one  French  niiaaion,  and  Minister  in  anotber.  He  ia 
rather  aevere  in  some  of  bis  remarks  on  our  Indian  navy,  and 
his  viewa  of  English  men  and  manners  in  general.  Joined  by 
Captains  St.  J.,  P.,  Mr.  D.,  and  othera  during  the  day  ;  and  am 
taken  out  to  the  summet  quarters  of  the  British  officials.  The 
mission-house  at  Gulahak  bas  been  recently  built,  and  ia  agree- 
ably  situated  in  a  good,  large  garden.  Am  received  and  hos- 
pitably  cntertained  by  Mr.  A.  Dine  at  the  legation,  and  find 
myself,  like  a  true  wanderer  alighting  on  a  resting-plaee,  de- 
vouring  rather.  than  cating  the  Contents  of  passing  diahes, 
drinking  cool  drinks  with  indescribable  gusto,  and  crowning  the 
day 's  luxuries  by  a  dclieious  repoae  between  elean  sheets,  with 
a  soft  winsome  pillow  for  the  head,  actually  covered  with  a  clean 
pillow-case  !  If  on  the  completion  of  an  ordinary  jonrney,  liow 
tnucli  more,  after  a  weary  'chnpsir'  in  Peraia,  doea  the  jaded 
traveller  say  with  Molinie — 

1  J'aime  fort  le  rcptw,  In  pai\,  et  Ia  doucpnr.' " 


CHAPTER  XI. 


TEHRAN.—  THE    «OUTE   TO  KARACHI    CONTINUEI),  THROUOH 
I8PAHAN  AND  YEZD,  TO    KARMAX. 


Tichran,  the  modern  capital  of  Persia,  though  not  of 
recent  ovigin,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  place  of 
much  repute  before  Agha  Muhammad,  the  first  of  the 
Kajar  kings,  mad«  lt  hia  royal  residence  in  about  1788. 
Atthis  period,  a  little  known  but  intelligent  Engliah  tra- 
veller,  Ensign  Franklin,  arrived  at  Bushahr  from  India  and 
moved  info  the  interior.  It  is  uufortunate  that  oppor- 
tunity  was  not  afforded  him  to  proseciite  bis  juurney, 
for  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  gone  much  further  north 
than  Shiraz,  between  the  rieighbourhood  of  which  city 
and    the    sea    hia  personal    experieiice    of    the  country 
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was  limited.  Even  the  iiames  of  Jonas  Hanway,  and 
Jobn  Bell,  of  Antermony,  scarcely  suüice  to  make  the 
eighteenth  otber  than  a  barren  Century  in  enligbtening 
Europe  on  Pcrsia,  compared  to  the  scventeenth  and 
nineteenth. 

The  grcat  want  of  Tehran  is  a  river,  the  feature  of 
all  others  in  the  landseape  which  should  be  indispensable 
to  the  site  of  a  capital.  Othervvise  it  is  perhaps  little 
more  open  to  objection  than  Ispahan  or  Küm,  which 
possess,  at  least,  something  of  tbe  kind.  But  aftcr  all, 
Shiraz  the  lauded,  Tabriz,  Käshän,  Yezd,  Mashhad,  and 
Karman,  are  much  in  the  same  case  ;  all  built  on  river- 
less  plains  and  all  at  the  foot  or  in  a  basin  of  hüls, 
nnd  mostly  having  pleasant  "yaläks,"  or  summer  resorts, 
easy  of  access,  which  are  preferred  by  the  higher  Orders 
to  the  towns  themselves  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
hot  season. 

My  notes  of  Tehran  in  1865  made  it  a  kind  of  slx- 
doored  polygon,  having  two  gates  to  the  north  called 
Däolat  and  Shamiran,  two  to  the  south,  called  Shah 
Abdul  Azim  and  Näo,  the  Duläb  or  east  gate,  and  the 
Kazvin,  or  west  gate.  The  "  shahr  panab,"  or  wall, 
looked  meau,  as  all  such  defences  usually  are  ;  the  ditch 
was  clumsy  and  uneven  :  the  whole  thing  was  ill  calcu- 
lated  to  resist  determination  if  provided  with  a  pop-gun. 
But  the  city  has  greatly  encroached  on  the  surrounding 
space  during  the  last  ten  years.  Formerly  some  four 
miles  in  circumference,  it  is  now  being  extended  to  an 
outer  ditch  and  wall,  thrown  out  on  each  side  far  beyond 
that  limit.  To  mould  it,  however,  into  a  respectable 
capital  will  bc  difficult,  unless  a  Persian  Haussraann  can 
be  fouud  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  with  money  to 
build  and  license  to  destroy.     At  present  it  is  a  confused 
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At  Baku  there  is  no  grazing  for  flocks  and  herds,  and  though 
good  grapes  grow  there,  I  do  not  think  it  has  much  fruit  or 
vegetables  of  its  own.  The  vine  is  far  from  being  a  stranger  in 
volcanic  soil ;  and  certainly  tue  Caucasian  wines  are  not  to  be 
despised.  We  had  to-day  some  white  'Derbent,'  a  drink  not 
unlike  Sauterne ;  and  the  red  Derbent  is  already  an  old  and  ap- 
proved  acquaintance.  The  captain  and  engineer  returu  to  the 
steamer  at  about  1  p.m.  drenched  with  rain,  and  with  no  larger 
trophy  than  three  pheasants.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
charge  brought  by  the  former  against  his  dog,  that  he  is  too  fat 
and  well-fed  from  a  ship  life  to  do  his  duty  in  the  field.  Weigh 
anchor  again,  and  steam  to  Astara,  touching  first  at  Lenkoran 
again  for  letters.  This  latter  place  has  a  feverish  look.1  A 
8niall  sturdy  tower  is  pointed  out  as  its  fortification,  and  near 
it  the  Lenkoran  river  runs  into  the  sea.  Astara  marks  the 
Persian  frontier  on  the  seaboard.  It  is  a  small  place  situated  in 
the  wooded  belt  of  low  land  at  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  be- 
tween  thein  and  the  Caspian.  One  of  our  fellow-passengers, 
the  Superintendent  of  customs,  landed  here.  If  carrying  a  gun 
gives  claim  to  the  title,  he  must  be  a  sportsman. 

"  Jvly  27. — Sight  Enzeli  soon  after  breakfast,  and  I  make  pre- 
parations  accordingty.  This  repetition  of  matter- of-fact  incidents, 
such  as  packing  luggage  and  paying  bills,  is  a  disagreeable  feature 
in  travelling.  It  is  so  necessary  and  yet  so  harassing.  Make 
the  best  of  my  way  to  the  shore,  and  present  niyself  to  the 
Eussian  Consul,  Mr.  P.,  a  short,  busy  man,  somewhat  past  middle 
age.  Nothing  can  be  more  gracious  and  hospitable  than  his 
reception.  He  places  at  my  disposal  the  traveller's  room  in  his 
house,  an  apartment  about  14  feet  by  6,  with  pictures  of  flowers 
and  females.  A  dicolletee  beauty  on  the  ceiling  is  rouged  up  to 
the  eyes,  and  surrounded  with  miniatures  of  attendants  in  all 
kinds  of  impossible  positions  and  attitudes,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  flying  charmers  supporting  her.  The  niches  in  the  wall  remind 
me  of  Baghdad,  and  I  now  feel  in  Asia  in  earnest — a  Sensation 
of  8orrow  mingled  with  hope.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  complain  of 
hospitality;  but  it  is  of  its  signs  and  effects  in  certain  places, 

1  It  has,  I  believe,  been  abaudoned  as  a  Station,  by  Imperial  decree. 
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not  of  the  virtue  itself  that  complaint  is  made.     Oh,  Mr.  P., 
kind  Mr.  R,  why  did  you  put  mm  in  my  tea  ?  why  make  me 
drink  absinthe?  why  insist  on  my  pouring  down  my  throat  wine 
for  break  fast  ?  and  why  call  on  me  to  take  a  parting  glass,  when 
my  head  was  aching  and  my  spirits  could  derive  no  strength 
from  such  vulgär  stimulants  ?     Yet  all  was  meant  in  kindness, 
and  your  little  friend,  the  dragoman  of  the  Eussian  legation  at 
Tehran,  played  his  part  right  well  in  the  conversation.     Finally 
the  Consul  gave  me  his  ghulam 1  and  letters  of  introduction,  and 
off  I  started  under  most  favourable  auspices.     But  the  sun  was 
hot,  and  the  sight  of  Persian  boatmen  recalled  past  years  which 
I  cared  not  to  revert  to  ;  and  the  head  was  very  painful  and 
heart  somewhat  sick  ;  and  I  had  four  long  hours  to  accomplish 
in  working  up  the  Enzeli  lake  and  quasi-river.     The  acacia  and 
other  trees  were  very  pretty  in  the  narrow  water  passage;  and 
the  boatmen  were  not  so  coarse  and  savage  as  many  I  have  known. 
But  my  energies  failed  me  to  profit  from  the  passing  hour,  and 
I  dozed  and  dreamt  disquietedly.     After  a   wearisome  water 
journey   we  reached  the  Pir's  halting-place,  from   which   one 
farsakh,  or  less  than  four  miles,  remains  to  Resht.     Horses  were 
prepared,  and  we  mounted.     Three  only  were  put  in  requisition  : 
one  for  myself,  one  for  the  ghulam,  one  for  the  baggage  :  and  what 
a  road  !  it  was  a  continual  rut  or  puddle.     My  portmanteaux  were 
bespattered  in  merciless  style,  and  looked  as  if  they  would  come 
down  at  any  moment.     On  the  way,  the  Jilwadar,  or  attendant 
groom,  dismounted,  then  remounted  the  heavily -laden  beast,  per- 
forming  the  second  part  of  the  feat  with  a  dexterity  savouring  of 
the  circus.     At  length  we  reached  Resht,  first  going,  under  the 
ghulam9 s  guidance,  to  the   Russian   ConsuTs,    but  afterwards 
fairly  bringing  to  at  the  most  hospitable  house  of  Messrs.  V.  and 
M.,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Ralli  and  Co.     Here  I  was  pro- 
vided  with  a  comfortable  bed  andbedroom,  and  feit  myself  quite 
well  off  again.     I  had  not  only  a  bed,  but  sheets,  and  could 
actually  undress  :  had  it  not  been  for  sand-flies  and  mosquitoes,  I 
should  have  slept  splendidly. 

"  July  28. — Mine  hoste  persuade  me  to  stay  the  day  and  not 

1  Ohtdam ;  a  mounted  attendant,  or  special  retainer. 
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start  until  to-morrow:  but  I  do  not  quite  approve  the  arrangement, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  so  much  time  already.  However  there  is 
much  to  do  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  a  journey,  and  we  set 
about  arrangements  this  morning  in  earnest.  Get  out  new 
saddle  and  have  it  put  in  order,  presenting  the  extra  bit  and 
bridle  to  M.  Buy  saddle-bags,  feit  and  necessaries,  and  out  with 
revolver.  Initiate  myself,  moreover,  into  the  current  coin  of  the 
country,  obtain  50  Persian  tomans — in  short  do  much  useful  work 
withintent  to  leave  to-morrow  morning.  Look  at  some  beautiful 
Resht  embroidery,  vvhich  is  very  tempting.  Messrs.  Ralli  and 
Co.  are  building  a  very  snug  house  for  their  representatives 
here,  and  in  supersession  of  their  present  quarters,  which  are  by 
no  means  bad.  Resht  is  the  chief  town  of  Ghilan  and  the  S.W. 
of  the  Caspian,  corresponding,  as  it  were,  to  Asterabad  on  the 
S.E.  It  is  a  quiet  sort  of  place,  but,  as  the  emporium  of  the  silk 
of  the  province,  it  has  become  the  residence  of  English,  French 
and  Russian  Consuls  or  Vice-consuls,  andof  European  merchants 
more  or  less  in  number.  I  hear  that  the  Russian  Consul  has  a 
hundred  Russian  subjects  to  look  after  at  Enzeli  alone.  Some 
if  not  all  of  these  are  probably  Armenians,  said  to  be  the  great 
exporters  of  cotton  from  Persia  to  Russia.  Resht  is  a  thoroughly 
Persian  town,  with  dirty  and  close  streets,  the  houses  of  Europeans 
being  its  only  decent  buildings.  Report  current  of  a  revolt  at 
Tiflis,  checked,  however,  by  prompt  and  vigorous  government 
action.  Obnoxious  taxes  are  the  commonly-reported  cause,  and 
Armenians  are  supposed  to  be  implicated.  How  graceful  and 
elegant  is  the  Persian  '  Abreshm '  or  silk  tree,  with  its  fine 
indented  leaf,  and  pale,  delicately-scenting  flower!  To  under- 
stand  Persian  paintings,  it  is  essential  to  see  Persian  gardens 
and  Vegetation.  The  soil  here  is  rieh  and  fertile.  Met  the 
French  Consul,  a  genial,  merry  man,  and  good  Eastern  scholar. 
Bedroom  walls  present  appearances  which  lead  me  to  call  in  aid. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  determined  assault  made  lipon  the  reposirg 
sand-flies  which  enabled  me  to  pass  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
night. 

"  July  29. — My  first  day's   '  chaparing.'     Chapar  is  a  word 
which  becomes  so  familiär  to  the  ear  after  a  short  residence  in 
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these  parts,  ttiat  an  explanation  of  its  meaning  seems  to  be  an 
alraost  incomprehensible  exigency  to  tbose  who  are  not  Out- 
siders in  Persian  experiences.  In  piain  English  it  means  riding 
post;  and  the  chapar  horses  are  horses  engaged  or  kept  up 
especially  for  postal  Service,  consequently  only  to  be  found  on 
certain  roads  wbere  are  regulär  postal  stations.  There  is  a 
chapar  frora  Resht  to  Tehran,  the  first  stage  of  which  is 
Kadum,  the  second  Rustamabad,  and  the  third  Manjil,  which 
three,  making  a  rough  total  of  60  miles,  sufliced  for  my  first 
day's  journey.  We  started,  probably  after  5  A.M.,  as  we  were 
delayed  by  the  non-arrival  of  our  horses.  I  had  rny  own 
especial  animal,  and  the  ghulam  his ;  while  two  more  horses, 
one  of  which  was  raounted  by  the  '  shagird  chapar/  or  attendant 
groorn,  carried  the  baggage.  All  my  traps  accompanied  me, 
and  my  kind  hosts  had  had  the  portmanteaux  carefully  strapped 
and  covered  with  many  layers  of  protective  stuff.  The  country 
was,  for  the  first  15  or  20  miles,  through  thick  forest,  along  a 
good  road,  almost  entirely  shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  many 
and  various  trees  on  either  side,  none  growing  to  any  great 
height,  but  affording  admirable  shelter.  It  was  that  kind  of 
country  which  brings  to  the  habihtf  of  the  Indian  jungle  a 
vivid  recollection  of  spots  where  jungle  fowl  start  up  and  cross 
the  patli  at  every  step ;  such  as  I  have  seen  near  Berhampore, 
in  the  Northern  Circars,  only  more  European.  The  sky  here  is 
not  so  thoroughly  Asiatic  as  in  India,  and  something  around 
savours  of  home  and  English  laues  and  byways.  We  reached 
the  first  '  chaparkhäna,'  or  post-house,  sooner  than  I  expected 
and  indulged  in  tea  and  cold  water ;  perhaps  more,  but  I  forget. 
It  strikes  me  we  had  the  eggs  and  '  chürek,'  or  country  bread, 
at  Kustamabad.  Between  this  last  Station  and  Manjil,  we  left 
the  woods,  and  got  among  the  hot  hüls,  crossing  a  bridge  over 
the  '  Safid  Rud/  or  '  white  river,'  a  mile  or  two  betöre  the  post- 
house.  Our  route  had  been  for  some  time  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  which  has  much  the  character  of  a  large  mountain 
torrent.  I  was  tired  on  reaching  the  third  chaparkhäna,  but 
had  not  much  of  an  appetite.  Got  through  some  broth,  and  laid 
down  to  rest  on  anytliing  but  the  most  comfortable  of  beds. 
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The  f/hidam  is  attentive  and  useful,  and  the  people  at  the  post- 
liouse  are  as  civil  as  may  be  expectcd.  Musquitoes,  fleas,  or 
some  stränge  stinging  insects  make  nie  shift  my  position.  The 
sonnd  of  drawing  the  kalians  is  continual  outside  the  room,  and 
though  sufficiently  hushed  and  monotonous  to  induce  sleep,  is 
not  aetually  provocative  of  that  often-sighed-for  result.  Night 
coiuparatively  cool,  quite  as  much  so  as  I  could  have  expectcd 
at  this  season  and  in  such  latitudes. 

"July  30. — Maujil  to  Kazvin:  two  long,  weary,  dreary  stages 
of  about  fifty  miles  or  more;  first  to  Kharzan,  which  place  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  never  to  reach,  and  then  a  still  heavier 
stage  to  Kazvin.  There  was  no  mistake  to-day  about  the  heat. 
We  had  left  the  shaded  lowlands  of  Ghilan,  and  passed  into  the 
bare  mountainous  country  dividing  them  from  Azarbaijan  and 
the  Kazvin  district ;  and  we  had  now  descended  into  the  plains 
at  the  south  side  of  the  Elburz.  To  me  there  is  little  attractive 
in  the  views  of  to-day  :  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  same  kind, 
enough  to  be  surfeited.  Mountain  scenery  is  always,  in  some 
way,  pleasant  in  itself;  but  the  view,  from  high  ground,  of 
distant,  hot,  wide-spreading  plains,  with  black  streaks  indicating 
cities  or  gardens,  is  the  contrary.  Kazvin  lies  before  us,  a  dark 
mark,  long,  long  before  we  near  it,  nor  does  it  invite  the  ap- 
proaching  t raveller  from  Europe  with  anything  genial  or  sym- 
pathiqve.  It  has  certain  associations,  this  city ;  but  they  are 
too  local  to  bear  much  general  interest.  I  was  thoroughly  tired 
when  1  reached  the  post-house,  and  soon  resolved  to  go  no 
further  for  the  day.  Walked  over  to  the  telegraph  office, 
which  I  found  situated  in  what  resembled  the  Square  of  a 
mo8que;  the  head  ofricials  discussing  Kalians  outside,  while 
seated  on  the  stones.  An  Armenian  came  up  to  me,  and  as  he 
was  evidently  anxious  to  shake  hands,  1  accommodated  him.  He 
addressed  me  in  good  French.  He  was  specially  employed  to 
teach  the  use  of  the  Morse  instrument.  Sent  a  telegram  in 
Persian  to  Captain  S.,  at  Tehran.  Coming  into  Kazvin  to- 
day,  I  was  an  involuntary  witness  to  the  painful  administration 
of  a  punishment  called  the  'felek.'  It  is  a  bastinado  confined 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  are  inverted  for   the  purpose. 
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KAZrjA'  TO  MIANJV. 


Eut  it  lias  been  deacribed  over  and  over  again  by  coinpetent 
[je  us. 

"  Jnlij  31. — Kazvin  to  Mian-jQ,  about  70  miles.  We  did  our 
first  short  stage  to  Adilabad  in  capital  time.  The  next,  a  sorae- 
wliat  longer  one,  to  Safar  Khwojah,  was  fairly  accomplished. 
Here  I  attcmpted  breakfast,  but  witli  little  or  no  appetite. 
]  trink,  drink,  drink  ;  this  was  the  chief  requirement.  and  there 


was  pleiity  of  good  watcr  on  the  road  to  satisly  my  longing. 
The  next  stage  was  a  long  one  indeed,  nor  was  tbe  fourth  to 
Mian-jü  less  heavy.  So  much  dependa  on  the  kihcl  of  cattle 
one  gets  in  these  chaparings,  whether  the  journey  is  tedions  or 
eaay.  A  hundred  miles  on  good  fast  horses  may  be  eaaier  lhan 
half  the  distance  on  impracticable  beasts.  We  were  now  draw- 
ing  close  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  our  lelt,  and  passcd 
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Kirij,  where  is  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  But  for  ihe  most  part 
the  country  is  dreary  and  desolate.  There  is  but  liltle  Vegeta- 
tion, and  all  has  a  dried-up  appearance.  A  bunch  of  grapes  pre- 
sented  from  time  to  time,  is  to  the  travelling  horseman  about  the 
most  cheery  product  of  the  soil.  The  post-house  at  Mian-jü  is  a 
rüde  sort  of  building  on  the  approved  principle.  An  orthodox 
chaparkhäna  is  composed  of  a  Square  court,  three  sides  of  which 
are  stables ;  the  fourth  side  being  the  front,  with  a  central  gate  and 
room  to  right  and  left.  Above  the  gate  is  an  upper  room,  which 
with  a  lower  side  room,  is  usually  at  the  choice  of  the  traveller. 
You  may  sleep  on  the  roof  of  the  stables,  if  you  do  not  mind 
risking  a  fall  into  the  court-yard — upon  a  horse,  possibly, 
or  mule  picketed  outside ;  or  on  the  roof  of  your  lawful  room 
near  the  gateway,  according  to  the  time  of  year  and  state  of  the 
thermometer.  On  reaching  Mian-jü,  I  found  the  travellers' 
room  occupied,  so  remained  outside.  Not  being  able  to  get 
even  bread  to  eat,  I  opened  a  tin  labelled  '  fried  sole/  which  I 
had  picked  up  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  attacked  it.  Some  small 
boys  watched  intently  the  Operation ;  but  I  did  not  long  gratify 
their  curiosity.  It  was  dry  fare  and  wanted  relief,  which  I  could 
not  procura  Contenting  myself  with  consuming  half  the  shreds 
of  the  fish  (for  such  they  really  were),  I  gave  the  balance  to  the 
ghulam,  who  did  not,  however,  show  signs  of  rapture  at  the 
raeal  in  prospect.  The  occupant  of  the  upper  room  was  an 
Italian  lady,  widow  of  a  telegraph  employi  of  Tehran.  Her 
little  daughter  was  a  pretty  child,  and  peered  at  me  from  the 
upper  story.  They  were  travelling  towards  Europe  in  a  kajavmh 
or  '  litter/  and  started  afresh  soon  after  my  arrival. 

"  August  1. — Move  a  little  earlier  than  I  had  proposed ;  but 
do  not  regret  having  done  so,  as  we  have  a  tough  and  hot  ride 
in.  My  horse  lumbered  heavily  along,  and  required  constant 
urging,  even  to  fall  into  his  short,  jerky  Steps;  and  the  road, 
though  tolerably  level,  was  stony.  Keep  along  the  foot  of  the 
hüls,  and  at  last  sight  Tehran,  situated  in  the  low  ground.  Glad 
enough  to  arrive  and  dismount  at  the  British  legation,  from 
which  I  walk  over  to  Captain  S/s  house,  close  at  hand.  Here 
I  breakfast,  and  rest  from  a  three  days'  posting.    The  house  is 
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nent  and  coKifor table,  and  contains  good  furniturc.  Find  books 
and  papcrs  which,  though  not  of  the  newest,  amuse  nie,  espe- 
cially  Punch  and  G.'s  book  on  Persia.  M.  G.  was  secretary 
to  one  French  miasion,  and  Minister  in  another.  He  is 
rather  severe  in  some  of  bis  remarks  on  our  Indian  navy,  and 
his  views  of  English  men  and  manners  in  general.  Joined  by 
Captains  St.  J.,  P.,  Mr.  I).,  and  others  during  the  day  ;  and  am 
taken  out  to  the  suramer  quarters  of  the  British  officials.  The 
nrission-house  at  Gulahak  lias  been  recently  built,  and  is  agree- 
ably  situated  in  a  good,  large  garden.  Am  received  and  hos- 
pitably  entertained  by  Mr.  A.  Dine  at  the  legation,  and  find 
myself,  like  a  tnie  «anderer  alighting  on  a  resting- place,  de- 
vouring  rather.  than  cating  the  Contents  of  passing  dishes, 
drinking  cool  drinks  with  iudescribable  gusto,  and  crowning  the 
day's  luxuvies  by  a  delicioua  repose  between  clean  sheets,  with 
a  soft  winsome  pillow  for  the  head,  actually  covered  with  a  clean 
pillow-case  !  If  on  thu  completion  of  an  ordinary  joiirney,  how 
mucb  more,  after  a  wem  y  ■  chapur '  in  Persia,  does  the  jaded 
traveller  say  with  Moliere — 

'  J'aime  fort  le  rrpo»,  In  p.iix,  et  In  douceiir.'  " 


('II AFTER  XI. 


TEHRAN. — TUE    KOl'TH  TO  KARACHI   CONTLNÖK1»,  THROUGH 
tSPAHAN  AXD  YEZD,  TO    KAltMAN. 


Tehuan,  the  modern  cnpit.il  of  Persia,  though  not  of 
reccnt  oi'igin,  eannot  be  said  to  have  lieen  a  place  of 
much  repute  beforo  Agha  Muhammad,  the  first  of  the 
Kajar  kiugs,  niadi:  it  his  royal  residence  in  about  1788. 
Attliis  period,  a  little  known  but  intelligent  English  tra- 
veller,  Ensign  Franklin,  arrived  at  Bashalir  froni  India  and 
movcd  into  the  interior.  It  is  unfortunato  that  oppor- 
tunity  was  not  afforded  htm  to  prosocute  liis  journey, 
for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  much  further  north 
than  Shiraz,  between  the  rieighbourhood  of  which  city 
and    the    sea    hia  personal    experienre    of    the  cotmtry 
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was  limited.  Even  the  namcs  of  Jonas  Hanway,  and 
Jolm  Bell,  of  Antermony,  scarcely  sufiice  to  make  the 
eigbteenth  other  than  a  barren  Century  in  enlightening 
Europe  on  Persia,  compared  to  the  seventeentb  and 
ninetcentb. 

The  great  wa'it  of  Tehran  is  a  river,  the  feature  of 
all  others  in  the  landscape  which  should  be  indispensable 
to  the  site  of  a  capital.  Otherwise  it  is  perhaps  little 
inore  open  to  objection  than  Lspahan  or  Küin,  which 
possess,  at  least,  something  of  the  kind.  But  aftcr  all, 
Shiraz  the  lauded,  Tabriz,  Käshän,  Yezd,  Mashhad,  and 
Karman,  are  much  in  the  satne  case  ;  all  built  on  river- 
less  plains  and  all  at  the  foot  or  in  a  basin  of  hüls, 
and  mostly  having  pleasant  "yaläks,"  or  summer  resorts, 
easy  of  access,  which  are  preferred  by  the  higher  Orders 
to  the  towns  themselves  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
hot  season. 

My  notes  of  Tehran  in  1865  made  it  a  kind  of  six- 
doored  polygon,  having  two  gates  to  the  north  called 
Däolat  and  Shamiran,  two  to  the  south,  called  Shah 
Abdul  Azim  and  Näo,  the  Duläb  or  east  gate,  and  the 
Kazvin,  or  west  gate.  The  "  shahr  panah,"  or  wall, 
looked  mcan,  as  all  such  defences  usually  are  ;  the  ditch 
was  clumsy  and  uneven  :  the  whole  thing  was  ill  calcu- 
lated  to  resist  determination  if  provided  with  a  pop-gun. 
But  the  city  has  greatly  encroached  on  the  surrounding 
space  during  the  last  ten  years.  Formerly  some  four 
miles  in  circumference,  it  is  now  being  extended  to  an 
outer  ditch  and  wall,  thrown  out  on  each  side  far  beyond 
that  limit.  To  mould  it,  however,  into  a  respectable 
capital  will  bc  difficult,  unless  a  Persian  Haussraann  can 
be  found  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  with  money  to 
build  and  license  to  destroy.     At  present  it  is  a  confused 
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mass  of  narrow  and  miserably-paved  streets,  with  out- 
lying  passages  and  byvvays  of  naore  promise,  such  as  Lere 
and  there  an  enabryo  boulevard  or  a  carefully-lined  road. 
The  bazar  is  good  of  its  kind,  and  has  its  architectural 
merits ;  the  caravanserais  also  deserve  honourable  men- 
tion,  and  the  telegraph  and  arsenal  naight  pass  muster 
as  Oriental  institutions.  There  are,  moreover,  a  few 
respectable  houses,  occupied  by  European  legations,  or 
Persians  of  distinction ;  but  the  palaee  and  its  adorn- 
ments  are  not  such  as  the  Shah-in-Shah  can  be  very 
proud  of  after  his  visit  to  Europe  and  acquaintance  with 
the  abodes  of  European  monarchs.  Morier  supposes 
Tehran  to  be  the  Tahors  of  the  Theodosian  tablcs,  and 
recognizes  it  in  its  integrity  of  nomenclature  in  the  four- 
teenth  Century,  when  reading  about  the  journey  of  the 
Castilian  ambassadors  to  Taimur.  Pietro  della  Valle 
visited  it  in  the  seventeenth  Century :  also  an  English 
traveller,  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  spells  it  "Tyroan." 
As  the  latter  interprets  Ispahan  by  "  Spawhawn,"  and 
"  Larijan  "  by  "  Larry  john,"  the  actual  orthography  used 
to  represent  sounds  is  not  so  material  as  the  sound  itself, 
and  in  this  respect  \ve  need  not  cavil  even  at  a  superfluous 
letter.  It  is  by  the  same  quaint  writer  not  incorrectly 
described  to  be  "  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  faire  large 
Plaine,  which  although  invironed  in  some  parts  with 
Hils  of  stupendious  height,  yet  some  ways  affoords  an 
ample  Horizon.,,  But  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  a 
royal  resort,  if  not  an  actual  residence,  in  Herbert  s 
Statement  that  "the  Toune  is  most  beautificd  by  a  vast 
garden  of  the  kings,  succinct  with  a  great  towred  mud- 
wall  larger  than  the'circuit  of  the  Citie."  He  reckons  it 
has  3,000  dwelling  houses,  "  in  few  of  which  are  fewer 
than  a  dozen  people,"  an  estimate  which  would  certainly 
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give  30,000  iiihabitants.  Teiiran  may  now  possess 
100,000.  Had  there  been  no  famine  or  consequent 
sickness  of  late,  the  figures  might  have  been  rated 
certainly  a  fifth  higher. 

Sincc  riding  into  Tehrau  on  the  Ist  August,  1865,  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  revisit  the  place  no  less  than  four 
times— that  is,  in  18G7,  1870,  1871,  and  1872;  and  my 
residence  there,  within  or  without  the  walls,  is  nearly 
that  of  a  twelvemonth.  While  speaking  then  of  a  first 
acquaintance,  more  than  four  months  in  duration,  I 
naturally  take  ad  van  tage  of  expcrience  obtained  in 
subsequent  sojourns. 

Mr.  Alison  gave  me  a  courteous  and  hospitable 
reception  :  invited  nie  to  be  his  guest  during  my  stay, 
and  placed  a  saddle-horse  and  two  mounted  "  ghulams," 
or  special  servants,  at  my  disposal.  Escorts  in  Persia, 
much  as  peons  in  India,  cannot  well  be  avoided  by 
those  who  have  positions  to  keep  up  in  the  regard  of 
the  outer  world.  Whatever  personal  ihclination  one  may 
aeknowledge,  the  flattering  infliction  is  compulsory. 
My  own  tastes  bid  me  thoroughly  subscribe  to  the 
sentiment  so  well  expressed  by  our  keenest  of  modern 
humourists  :  "If  I  were  a  duchess  of  the  present  day, 
1  would  say  to  the  duke,  my  noble  husband,  'My 
dearest  grace,  I  think  when  I  travel  alone  in  my  chariot 
from  Hammersmith  to  London,  I  will  not  care  for  the 
outriders.' "  But  her  Majesty's  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  Persia  could  not  say  as  much  to  his  secretary  or 
steward  when  preparing  for  his  drive  in  the  suburbs  of 
Tehran.  Or  if  he  did,  he  would  show,  to  the  world 
without,  Symptoms  of  official  incapacity  ;  perhaps,  in  the 
sight  of  his  entourage,  of  disordered  intellect. 

Having  so  much  work  to  do  with  the  telegraph  ofiicers, 
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I  thouglit  it  better  to  make  arrangeiuents  for  tnessing 
witli  theui,  liut  nvailcd  niysclf  of  the  eiivoy's  kind  ofFer 
to  the  extent  of  oecupying  a  teilt,  and  subsequently  an 
empty  bnngalow,  in  tlic  mission   grounds.      It  was  the 


Buninier  seaaoii,  und  the  legations  had  nioved  out  to  their 
hot-weather  retreats  upon  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
ränge    north  of    Tehran,  other  Europeans  following,  as 
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much  as  possible,  their  example.  The  spot  to  which 
British  residente  repair  at  these  times  is  the  villagc  of 
Gulahak,  distant  about  seven  miles  frora  the  city,  whence 
it  is  reached  by  a  really  good  road,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  as  it  leads  to  royal  summer  quarters,  was  con- 
structed  by  royal  command.  On  this  road,  to  the  right 
of  the  traveller  proceeding  from  Tehran,  is  the  "  Kasr-i- 
Kajar,"  or  palace  of  the  Kajar,  a  building  now  seldom 
occupied  by  the  Shah  himself,  and  attracting  attention 
rather  from  its  imposing  site  and  grounds  than  any 
architectural  beauty.  I  have  heard  that  some  Persians 
have  compared  it  with  the  palace  and  gardcns  at  Ver- 
sailles. With  all  respect  for  its  favourable  position,  I 
cantiot  see  the  force  of  the  comparison.  It  has,  however, 
been  fully  described  by  Morier  and  more  recent  writers. 
About  the  middle  of  October  the  legations  raove  into 
the  city  again,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  the  native  establish- 
ments,  who  begin  to  look  cold  and  unsettled  when  the 
tirst  and  warmer  month  of  autumn  has  passed  away. 
So  was  it  in  1865.  The  British  mission  was  then  by  the 
Näo  gate,  or  between  the  Näo  and  Shah  Abdul  Azim.  The 
Russian  was  in  the  "  Ark,"  or  citadel,  near  the  Däolat. 
The  French  was  by  the  Kazvin  gate  ;  and  the  Turks  were 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  A  change  has  come  over 
this  state  of  things ;  and  better  provision  has  been  made, 
at  least  for  England  and  Russia,  the  representatives  of 
which  powers  boast  highly  respectable  abodes  in  the 
Persian  capital.  The  British  flag  now  marks  a  handsome 
and  commodious  building,  or  set  of  buildings,  outside 
the  old  wall  and  a  little  within  the  projected  barriers, 
rendered  by  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  architect  worthy 
the  residence  of  the  envoy  and  stafF  of  Persia's 
truest   friend   among   the   states   of    Europe.     Captain 
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Pierson,  R.E.,  1ms  devoted  bis  time  and  cneigics  to  the 
aecomplishment  of  this  work  ;  and  its  successful  com- 
pletion  must  be  to  bim  a  source  of  legitimate  pride  and 
satisfaction.  The  nevv  Russian  legation  has  becn  con- 
strueted  near  the  Shamiran  gate  within  the  old  walls, 
and  is  a  comparatively  massive  building,  without  much 
attempt  at  novelty  of  design.  While  expressing  approval 
at  the  nevv  diplomatie  residences,  however,  we  should 
not  fail  to  mention  that  for  Tehran,  a  purely  Oriental 
city,  isolated  by  custom  and  distance  from  the  favoured 
eities  of  western  civilisation,  the  old  and  abandoned 
abode  of  the  Sheils,  Rawlinsons,  MacNeills,  and  other 
diplomatists  of  Anglo  Persian  history,  was  by  no  ineans 
a  bad  mansion,  and  its  gardens  were  superior  in  tlieir 
way. 

As  regards  the  official  business  on  which  I  had  been 
despatched,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  month  of 
August,  as  well  as  one  half  of  Sej>tember,  was  taken  up 
with  ceremonial  preliminaries  to  diseussion,  with  Visits 
and  introduetions.  But  I  was  able  also  to  confirm,  by 
personal  proof,  the  impressions  of  Persian  character 
derived  from  books,  and  that  kind  of  chance  intercourse 
with  natives  of  Persia  available  to  many  officers  in  India. 
The  language  should  have  a  charm  for  all  students,  its 
grammar  is  so  piain  and  intelligible,  and  its  words  are 
bo  musical.  But  its  authors  are  untranslateable :  and 
Sir  William  Jones  himself  has  verified  this  assertion  by 
bringing  bis  own  exquisite  taste  and  talent  to  bear  011 
English  interpretations  with  but  faint  success.  And  the 
mysticism  of  books,  the  want  of  piain  fact  and  piain 
phraseology  in  populär  literature,  the  sacrifice  of  sense 
to  style  in  the  most  ordinary  writings  of  the  day  ;  all 
these    things    are    significant    of    national     character. 
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Education  Starts  on  the  falsest  of  false  principles, 
and  all  study  is  of  show  and  sound.  Appearances 
are  overything :  realities  nothing.  In  the  abstract, 
politeness  is  rather  a  virtue  than  perfidy  a  vice,  and 
good  faith  and  honesty  have  little  weight  in  the  moral 
soale  :  nevertheless,  circumstances  may  make  it  otherwise 
under  the  doctrine  of  expediency.  Hence  a  vague  mode 
of  verbal  expression  and  avoidance  of  matter  of  fact. 
Hence  concealment  of  seif  and  suspicion  of  others. 
And  as  diplomacy  is  supposed  to  comprise  every  form 
of  astuteness  and  craft,  hence  needless  but  conventional 
Prolongation  of  negotiations  with  European  powers,  and 
the  intervention  of  delays  and  difficulties  on  the  most 
trivial  of  pretences.  Added  to  tliis  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  a  perverse  but  perhap3  fading  habit,  in  the 
East,  of  vaguely  associating  Englishmen  with  unlimited 
means  and  money,  which  has,  in  the  present  age,  to  say 
the  least,  a  retarding  tendency  in  concluding  Anglo- 
Persian  treaties  or  Conventions. 

During  the  month  and  a  half  in  question  I  was  pre- 
sented  to  his  Majesty  the  Shah  by  Mr.  Alison,  who 
further  took  me  to  call  on  the  Sipah  Salar,  or  Virtual 
Premier;  on  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AfFairs,  Mirza 
Said  Khan  ;  and  on  the  Minister  of  Science,  better 
known  as  Ali  Kuli  Mirza,  the  Itizäd-es-Saltaneh,  or 
"Right  Arm  of  the  State."  A  second  visit  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  enabled  me  to  broach  the 
question  of  business,  but  the  progress  made,  if  entitled 
to  be  called  progress  at  all,  was  hardly  material :  for  the 
statesman,  quaintly  oblivious  of  my  seven  weeks*  sojourn 
at  Tehran  and  introduction  to  himself  a  füll  month 
before,  asked  the  nature  of  my  employment,  and  when 
duly  re-advised,  remarked,  not  on  the  gist  of  the  proposed 
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Convention,  but  on  the  fewness  of  its  articles.  The 
Russo-Pcrsian  Telegraph  Treaty,  it  was  observcd,  con- 
tainecl  thirty-eight,  and  this  had  barely  a  third  of  that 
numl>er.  I  called  also  on  the  Sartip,  or  Director-General 
of  the  Telegraph,  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  a  Persian  of  above 
average  intelligence,  and  with  strong  reasoning  powers, 
wanting  direction. 

But  visiting  was  not  exhausted  in   a  Persian  social 
atmosphere.     Two  dinners  with  Monsieur  de  Giers,  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Zergandah,  close  to  Gulahak,    the 
second  in  honour  of  the  Emperor \fete  day  ;  one  dinner 
with    the   new- Coming  Turkish   Minister,   Khair   Ullah 
Efendi,   at  his  halting-place,  twenty-five  milcs   out   of 
Tehran,  and   before   cntrance   to  the  capital ;   frequent 
guests  at  our  home  mess ;  and   a  dinner  every  two  or 
three  days  at  the  British  legatioji ;  besides  one  or  two 
"  outings "  of  a  friendly  character,  represented,  more- 
over,  a  Status  which  placed  me  tolerably  au  courant  with 
the  local  European  society  and  gossip.     So  that  when, 
on  the  19th  September,  I  was  placed  for  the  first  time  in 
real  business  communication  with  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment,  and  broke   ground   in   earnest  with  the  Persian 
Foreign  Minister,  I  knew  tolerably  well  the  people  with 
whom  I  should  have  to  deal  directly,  and  what  support  or 
Opposition,  if  any,  might  be  expected  from  those  who 
could  only  exercise  either  in  an  indirect  manner.     Not  the 
least  encouraging  result  of  our  interview  on  this  occasiou 
was  the  understanding  on  which   we  parted   Company, 
that  I  was  to  return  to  resume  discussion  on  the  day 
following.     My  experience  at  Constantinople  would  not 
have  led  me  to  expect  this  continuous  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  Turkish  authorities. 

Oriental  diplomacy  is  proverbially  slow,  and  those  who 
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hope  to  find  Persian  statesmen  faster  than  their  neigh- 
bours,  will  be  mistaken,  unless  prepared  to  cut  the  knot 
by  extraneous  agency.  Being  myself  uaturally  bound 
by  ciyilized  orthodoxies,  and  not  accredited  to  negotiate 
on  personal  responsibility,  I  soon  realised  the  mistake  of 
excessive  hopefulness,  and  of  faith  in  brisk  beginnings : 
for  the  vigour  of  the  prelude  meant  no  more  than  a 
movement  in  adagio.  Two  more  months  passed,  and  we 
had  failed  to  completc.  But  the  verge  of  completion  had 
then  been  attained,  and  my  seventh  visit  to  the  Foreign 
Minister  on  the  15th  November  promised  to  be  the  last. 
So,  happily  it  proved.  Business  was  prolonged  until  a 
late  hour,  and  when  daylight  was  exhausted  we  had 
recourse  to  candles.  The  Convention  was  signed  and 
sealed  by  her  Majestys  Minister,  and  the  Persian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  23rd  December,  and  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  from  that  date,  I  was  well  on  my  travels 
again. 

Certainly,  if  hospitality  and  mental  and  physical  di- 
version  could  compensate  for  official  contretemps  and 
annoyances,  they  were  not  wanting  at  any  period  of  my 
sojourn  on  this  occasion.  Tehran  was  unusually  favoured 
by  European  strangers  at  the  close  of  the  year.  French 
and  English  travellers  of  distinction  glided  in  from  the 
West ;  British-Indian  homeward-bound  visitors  laboured 
up  from  the  East.  The  Kussian  legation  entertained 
occasionally  and  on  a  large  scale ;  the  French  chargi- 
er affaires  reeeived  friends  in  a  small  but  sociable  way  ; 
and  as  for  the  British  mission,  it  was  exceptionally 
festive  :  for  my  own  part  I  almost  seemed  to  live  there. 
After  the  arrival  at  Tehran  of  Khair  Ullah  Efendi,  the 
Turkish  envoy,  dinners,  or  rather  banquets  of  welcome 
were  given  by  England  and  Russia  both.     The  British 
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gathering  was  remarkable  not  only  for  tlic  fusion  of 
Persian  and  European  society  whick  it  displayed,  but  for 
the  ready  manner  in  whieh  the  Ottonian  diplomatist  and 
Persian  statesman  descended  from  their  conventional 
pedcstals  to  join  the  mixed  multitude  assenibled,  in  the 
ordinary  and  very  unceremonious  game  of  Pool. 

HuDting  and  eoursing — "  la  cluxsse"  as  the  thing  was 

eomprehensively   interpreted  to  a  mixed   and   polyglot 

society — consisted  in  riding  about,  for  two  or  three  hours, 

with  two  or  three  hawks,  two  or  three  dogs,  and  a  train  of 

galloping  Persian  attendants,  looking  for  bares  and  par- 

tridges.     Tf  we  saw  any  unfortunate  one  of  the  first,  off 

we  went,  following  the  dogs  either  steadily  and  deter- 

minedly,  or  in  fits  and  Starts,  aecording  to  the  nature 

of  country  traversed.     Always  stony,  it  is  at  times    a 

succession   of  pits  and  hilloeks,  difficult  to   cross  with 

speed,  steep    and   injurious  to   cattle  :   and  the  hound, 

scenting  and  tracking  the  bare,  has  been  known  to  pass 

dean  away  from  bis  masters,  to  be  missed  for  the  best 

part  of  an  hour,  and  to  be  discovered  in  a  ditch,  ex- 

hausted  and  showing;  si<ms  of  unbecominor  deglutition. 

But  its  deeds   are,    in  such   case,  at  best  obscure  and 

doubtful.     If  we  saw  a  partridge,  the  hawk  was  slipped, 

and  the  poor  bird  victimized  or  not,  just  as  its  Hying 

served.     This  description  of  sport  applies  to  the  liare 

also,  to  deer  and  larifer  frame  :   and  it  was  no  rare  oc- 

currence  on  the  plains  north  of  Tchran  to  fall  in  with 

antelope,  or   find  horsemen    to  pui*sue  them.     Persians 

declare  that  the  hawk  will  even  kill  an  eagle  by  pouncing 

on  the  back  of  its  neck,  and  thence  directing  its  fierce 

onslaught  upon   the   eyes  and   head.      Although   these 

people  take  apparently  more  delight  in  sport,  the  vigour 

of  which  is,  as  it  were,  impaired  by  the  introduetion  of  a 
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feathered  aaaistant,  than  in  the  uncompromising  hunting 
of  Europe,  there  is  no  lack  of  bold  ridera  among  thom. 
Their  caracolliiig  is  of  a  fiercc  and  frautic  kind,  and 
often  uierges  into  liard  and  continuous  running,  with  a 
elear  indifference  as  to  whether  they  are  being  carried 
acrosa  country  or  along  flat  roads. 


Visita  to  the  Shah  at  hia  capital  will  no  longer  \ 
the  interest  they  did  before  his  Majcsty  came  to  Eng- 
land :  but  as  the  ceremonies  observed  on  tbese  ocoasions 
in  Persia  were  not  reactcd  in  Buckingham  Palace,  I 
may  revert  to  the  second  interview  with  which  I  was 
hoooured  in  1865,  a  month  before  my  actual  departurc 
from  Tehran.     The  first  had  been  a  mere  presentation  in 
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common  with  some  brother  officers,  and  at  one  of  thc 

king's  country  seats  near  Gulahak.     This  one  was  os- 

tensibly  for  leave-taking,   though  in  reality,  with  the 

hope  that  it  might  promote  haste  in  concluding  the  work 

on  which  I  was  awaiting  the  royal  decision :  and  it  was 

held  in  town.     The  palace  has  an  element  of  the  pic- 

turesque  in  exterior,  and  is  distinguished  by  compara- 

tively  high  towers  rising  behind   the  wide  square,  with 

it3  low  buildings,  tank  and  gardens.     On  first  arrival, 

her    Majesty's  Minister,  the  Oriental  secretary,  and  I, 

were  shown  into  a  waiting-room,  at  the  top  of  which  we 

found  three  vacant  chairs  as  it  were  inviting  us  :  two 

placed  lower  down  the  apartment,  were  already  fillecl 

by  Persians  in  respectable  drab  "  äbas,"  or  long  cloaks. 

After  seating  ourselves,  we  remained  for  some  time  in 

silent   contemplation  of  odd  old  portraits  and  pictures 

with  which  the  walls  were  covered.     The  first  resembled 

the  short-haired  bcauties  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  or 

the  Sylvias  and  Perditas  of  later  reigns.     The  second 

were  varied,  European  or  Asiatic.     Among  them  was  a 

group,  in    which   the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour  were 

conspicuous.     There  was  also  a  banquet  reminding  one  of 

the  Don  Quixote  and  Dulcinea  period.     When  we  had 

made  a  fair  iuspection   of  the  subjects  generally,  the 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies  came  in  and  took  his  seat  next 

Mr.  Alison ;  offering  an  explanation  for  his  previous  ab- 

sence,  by  the  statement  that  the  Russian  Minister  was 

still  in  Conference  with  the  Shah.    In  about  half  an  hour 

more  we  were  summoned  to  the  royal  presence,  and  imme- 

diately  put  ourselves  in  movement.     On  our  way  we  met 

the  Russian  Imperial  envoy  in  füll  diplomatic  uniform, 

attended  by  an  attacltS  similarly  attired.     We  walked 

through  courts,  flowers,  water-courses,  tanks  and  so  forth, 
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tili  wc  came  to  the  royal  locale.  Here  we  took  the  cue 
frotn  our  Persian  fugleman  for  the  first  mark  of  acknow- 
ledgment,  or  Performance  of  the  old  regulation  military 
salute.  It  was  given  on  the  first  sight  of  the  king 
sitting  in  his  sitting-room,  as  on  a  stage,  with  the 
curtain  drawn  aside.  On  we  went  a  few  paces :  then 
salute  the  second.  The  regard  which  met  us  was,  perhaps, 
more  instructive  than  encouraging  for  debutants.  We 
next  entered  a  doorway  and  ascended  a  few  steps,  turned 
to  the  left,  came  into  a  small  room  with  a  curtain,  which 
we  lifted  and  passed  on  into  another  room,  where  salute 
the  tliird  was  made  in  the  royal  presence.  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  sat  down  as  provided  by  treaty,  and  the  secretary 
proceeded  to  interpret  the  brief  conversation  which  en- 
sued.  His  Excellency  soon  took  occasion  to  bring  me 
forward,  and  after  I  had  replied  to  the  questions  put  to 
me  by  his  Majesty,  chiefly  relating  to  my  proposed 
journey  eastward,  and  evincing  somewhat  of  kindness  as 
of  courtesy,  leave  was  asked  and  taken,  and  the  with- 
drawal  salute  closed  the  stricter  ceremonial  observances 
of  the  day. 

The  privilege  accorded  at  this  time  of  an  inspection 
of  the  crown  jewels,  which  I  enjoyed  in  common  with 
four  other  European  sight-seers,  needs  little  more  than 
bare  mention  in  these  pages,  as  it  has  already  supplied 
material  for  printed  narrative.1  Magnificent  pearls :  a 
special  pearl  watch-chain  :  diamonds  of  wondrous  size  and 
beauty  in  the  shape  of  rings  and  pins :  tray  after  tray  of 
bewildering  valuables  of  all  sorts  :  the  "  Daria-i-Nur,"  or 
"  sea  of  light,"  a  diamond  brought  from  Delhi  by  Nadir 
Shah,  said  to  have  depreciated  the  value  of  a  million 

1  Lord  Polliugton's  "  Half  Round  the  Old  World,"  pages  228-233.    Moxon, 
1867. 
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from  the  simple  scratching  on  it  of  the  name  of  Fath 
Ali  Sliah  :  the  Aurangzeb  ruby  in  the  crown,  massive  but 
murksome  :  coats  of  poor  cloth  lavishly  bedecked  with 
the  costliest  jewels :  such  were  among  the  facts  to  wliich 
I  can  bear  testimony.  But  last  year  the  jewels,  or  many 
of  them,  werc  exhibited  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

In  speaking  of  the  festive  gatherings  at  Tehran,  I  must 
not  forget  an  invitation  from  the  "  Sipah  Salar,"  a  title 
corresponding  with  Commander-in-Chief,  or  leader  of  the 
army  ;  a  high  Minister  of  State,  who  though  not  exer- 
cising  the  concentrating  funetions  of  a  Grand  Wazir, 
approached  the  nearest  in  position  to  the  holder  of  that 
often-suspendcd  office.  Before  the  close  of  ourtelegraph 
proeeedings,  lie  asked  her  Majesty's  Minister  and  a  large 
number  of  European  oftieials,  to  a  banquet ;  and  it  was 
with  much  regret  I  found  myself  unable  to  attend  from 
indisposition.  That  it  was  a  grand  affair  was  clear 
to  me  from  the  reports  of  the  guests,  as  well  as  from 
a  choiee  bill  of  fare  replete  with  French  gastronomic 
technicalitics,  and  headed  by  a  Hon  and  sun  of  the  ap- 
proved  national  pattern.  There  was  a  quiet,  courteous 
geniality  about  this  nobleman  which  attracted  me  greatly 
towards  him.  I  had  gone  to  him  one  day  when  tele- 
graph  negotiations  had  entered  an  unpromising  phase, 
thinking  his  aid  and  influence  might  avail  me.  A 
swelling  in  the  foot,  very  probably  gout,  kept  him  to  bis 
bed,  which  was  spread  out  in  truc  Persian  fashion  on  the 
floor.  He  made  me  draw  my  chair  towards  him,  and  we 
talked  for  a  long  time.  The  business  ]>ortion  of  the  con- 
versation  was  hardly  satisfactory ;  but  it  was  not  a  tissue 
of  promises  and  set  phrases.  These  I  could  not  have 
believed  :  whereas  I  did  believe  in  his  personal  good 
wishes,  and  predictions  of  an   eventual  Solution  of  our 
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difficulties  which  would,  more  or  lcss,  be  mutually  agree- 
able.  But  he  was  more  at  home  in  generalities,  and 
especially  questioned  me  on  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  I  called  on  him  again 
before  leaving  Tehran,  when  he  received  me  in  the  palace. 
This  was  a  short  visit,  and  almost  wholly  on  business  ;  but 
it  seemed  to  me  to  have  had  a  beneficial  result.  I  never 
saw  the  Sipah  Salar  afterwards.  He  had  his  enemies 
among  men  of  power  ;  and  intrigue  and  conspiracy  are 
ever  busy  in  Persia.  Removed  from  head -quarters,  there 
is  a  mystery  about  his  further  career.  Whether  he  died 
in  honour  at  Mashhad,  or  under  what  circumstances, 
historians  will  have  something  to  say.  The  court  chroni- 
cler  may  have  said  it  already.  Let  us  hope  it  has  been, 
or  will  be  recorded  with  the  fairness  that  is  the  very 
essence  of  history. 

A  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Tehran  cannot  well  be 
what  is  called  a  populär  man  with  foreign  legations ;  and 
if  those  known  to  us  by  the  more  recent  annals  have  not 
usually  been  so  regarded,  their  shortcomings  in  this 
respect  must  be  laid  to  the  System  as  much  as  to  the 
individual.  Persian  jealousy  could  not  brook  the  notion 
that  the  representative  of  Government— -in  this  case  of 
the  Shah  himself — should  be  officially  lost  sight  of  as  it 
were  by  the  intervention  of  personal  regard  ;  and  that 
osteem  or  friendship  for  the  man  should  be  mingled  with 
any  consideration  of  the  measure  it  is  his  duty  to  discuss. 
The  old  school,  with  its  ingrained  suspicion  and  narrow 
conservatism,  is  there fore  not  uncommonly  resorted  to 
for  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  regulate  the  exterior 
relations  of  the  State  :  and  though  it  is  not  by  any  means 
to  the  more  bigoted  members  of  this  class  of  politicians 
that  power   is  thus  offered  and  entrusted,  yet   are  the 
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chosen  few  quite  wanting  in  the  show  of  geniality — the 
einpresse  manncr — by  which  the  travelled  Persian  or  the 
pupil  of  lajeune  Perse  is  distinguished.  In  their  stead 
is  found  the  old  Persian  phase  of  Oriental  breeding  ;  pleas- 
ing  in  its  courtesy  and  polite  address,  but  too  artistic  to 
be  credited,  and  minus  the  majestic  freedom  from  con- 
descension  and  eonventionality  of  the  Arab  host,  and  the 
stately  ease  with  which  seif  is  forgotten  by  the  Shaikh  in 
the  religious  Performance  of  a  social  duty.  The  incum- 
bent  on  the  occasion  of  my  present  mission,  had  been 
for  many  years  in  the  post,  and  was  there  until  very 
recently,  when  replaced  by  the  ex-Grand  Wazir.  Among 
Orientais,  he  would  be  considered  a  man  of  much  reading 
and  general  knowledge,  and  the  mode  in  which  his  own 
appreciation  of  position  and  reputation  is  exhibited, 
would  pass  as  the  most  consummate  statesmanship. 
Among  Europeans,  opinion  on  such  points  may  always 
be  of  different  shades  ;  but  few,  if  any,  could  be  expected 
to  paint  him  in  the  colours  used  by  a  native  limner. 
For  my  part,  I  met  wTith  courtesy  and  fair  personal  treat- 
ment  at  his  hands  ;  and  was  enabled  to  certify  to  the 
Minister 's  possession  of  a  keen  insight,  savoir-faire,  and 
other  qualities  which  to  my  mind,  rendered  his  original 
appointment  as  intclligible  as  the  duration  of  his  respon- 
sibilitics.  His  demeanour,  without  being  morose  or 
especially  grave,  was  to  some  extent  afFected  by  palpable 
bodily  infirmity,  less  of  age  than  a^cidental  sickness  ;  and 
he  was  not  reserved  in  describing  or  dwelling  on  his  phy- 
sical  complaints  :  but  he  could  bear  up  vigorously  against 
such  outward  assailants  if  his  loyalty  demanded  the 
effort,  and  the  Shah  could  not  have  had  a  more  anxiously 
devoted  or  submissive  servant.  There  were  timcs  when 
a  French  sentence,  studiedly  and  smilingly  uttered,  would 
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cscape  him,  and  on  such  occasions,  the  working  of  an 
under  current  of  humour  would  appear  on  the  surface. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  bid  farewell  to  Tehran.  Ere 
doing  so,  let  us  take  a  parting  look  at  Demavend,  the 
noblest  and  most  graceful  of  Persian  mountains,  and  the 
most  beautiful  feature  in  any  landscape  comprehending 
it,  of  which  the  Tehran  entourage  may  form  part.  Fully 
clad  in  wintry  white,  heavily  or  lightly  streaked,  or  only 
tipped  with  snow,  according  to  the  season  and  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  year,  it  presents  a  spectacle  in  which 
the  most  blase  and  fastidious  of  behold ers  can  find  no 
flaw.  Young  and  impressible  travellers  will,  on  their 
side,  regard  it  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 

On  the  4th  December,  Major  Murdoch  Smith  and  I 
left  Tehran  for  Ispahan,  resolved  to  perform  this  part  of 
the  journey  by  "  chapar,"  a  process  of  locomotion  already 
mcntioned.  Some  kindly  members  of  the  Russian  legation 
rode  with  us  for  a  short  distance  from  the  town  :  but  our 
fellow-countrymen  had  official  indoor  business  to  detain 
them.  The  get-up  for  these  occasions  must  be  regulated 
more  or  less  by  the  season,  but  warpi  clothing  is  indis- 
pensable in  winter,  and  a  great-coat  should  never  be 
forgotten,  though  not  always  worn.  High  boots,  cords, 
coats  with  multifarious  and  readily-accessible  pockets, 
and  a  solar  hat,  may  be  considered  fitting  requisites 
for  every  temperature.  It  is  usual  for  the  European 
traveller  to  stow  what  baggage  he  cannot  allot  to 
his  own  horse  on  that  of  his  personal  attendant,  and 
failing  the  sufficiency  of  this  provision,  to  load  there- 
with  the  groom  of  the  post-house,  whose  presence,  or 
payment  for  whose  supposed  presence,  is  insisted  on. 
Beer  and  books,  preserved  meats  and  wearing  apparel, 
and  essentials  of  the  toilet,  are  commonly  part  of  the 
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Contents  of  the  saddle-bags ;  and  a  pistol  and  flask  are 
almost  always  in  the  holsters.  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  recommending  my  latest  practice  as  wortky  of  imi- 
tation :  that  is,  to  furnish  the  holsters  as  a  dressing-case 
and  pistol-case  respectively,  Alling  in  the  spare  places 
with  small  articles  of  constant  requirement.  A  Govern- 
ment order  for  horses  at  the  postal  statious  is  procurable  at 
Tehran,  and  should  be  provided  :  but  where  the  traveller 
is  known,  or  where  his  purse  is  freely  opened,  it  is  not 
exacted  after  the  first  change.  Moreover,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  incoming  post-horses  have  been  obtained 
under  authority  :  therefore  the  same  authority  Warrants 
the  relief.  Touching  the  quality  of  the  cattle  themselves 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  "that  the  horses  are  not 
necessarily  fast  becausc  used  for  posting.  Some  move 
along  heavily  and  lazily  from  first  to  last ;  some  require 
great  tact  and  effort  to  be  brought  into  action  at  all  ; 
and  some  have  actually  no  go  in  thera.  Nor  is  it  un- 
common  for  the  *  chapar '  horseman  to  get  a  cropper. 
He  should  avoid  all  sudden  rises  in  the  road,  because  the 
descent  is  dangerous  to  the  *  chapar '  horse  in  motion ; 
and  this  course,  difficult  at  all  times,  is  at  night  im- 
possible."1 

The  distance  from  Tehran  to  Ispahan  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  250  miles  of  country  easily  recalled 
to  memory.  The  first  twenty-five  miles  are  over  coni- 
paratively  fertile  plains,  ending  with  an  ascent  of  barren, 
dreary  hüls,  and  a  descent  into  a  cluster  of  villages  amid 
eultivation.  The  next  sixty  miles,  leading  to  the  sacred 
city  of  Küm,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  ränge,  are  for  the 
most  part  over  sheer  desert  and  unmitigated  desolation. 

1  The  quotation  is  from  my  own  "  Notes  on  Eastern  Pereia  and  Western 
Bttluchistan/>  read  at  the  British  Association  in  1866. 
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The  caravanserai  and  post-house  of  Hauz-i-Sultan  ;  the 
caravanserai  at  Sadrabad  ;  and  the  small  post-house  and 
bridgc  at  Pul-i-Daläk,  present  the  main  features  in  the 
retrospect :  away  from  these  landmarks,  carcases  and 
skelctons  would  perhaps  be  the  more  notable  Symbols  in 
the  landscape.  Well  has  part  of  this  melancholy  tract 
been  called  the  piain  of  the  Angel  of  Death.  Local 
traditions  make  it  a  resort  of  ghouls,  fairies,  or  spirits  of 
f$ome  kind.  We  should  imagine  that  they  must  be  mes- 
sengers  of  gloom,  whom  the  wayfarer,  sceking  cheer  and 
encourageinent,  would  rather  shun  than  welcome. 
Another  sixty  miles  from  Küm,  brings  the  traveller, 
t  iirniug  eastward  from  an  otherwise  southerly  course, 
and  skirting  the  line  of  mountains  on  his  right,  to  the 
city  of  Kashan.  This  section  of  piain  can  boast  of 
villages  and  eultivation  ;  and  at  Nasarpur,  where  the  fine 
caravanserai  provokingly  invites  to  an'  extra  halt,  are 
melons  as  delicious,  perhaps,  as  the  world  can  produce. 
From  Kashan  the  resigned  and  weary  post-horse  is  urged, 
by  his  fretful  and  weary  rider,  across  a  piain  of  some 
extent,  and  for  twenty-seven  miles  altogether,  to  the 
charming  village  of  Kohrud,  situated  in  the  mountainous 
district  whose  name  it  bears.  After  a  descent  into  the 
plains  on  the  southern  side  öf  the  ränge,  and  accomplish- 
ment  of  another  short  twenty  miles,  the  post  Station  of 
Bidcshk,  or  caravanserai  of  Säo,  is  next  reached  :  and 
hence  a  further  short  sixty  miles  of  country  remain  to 
be  traversed  before  reaching  Ispahan.  By  rising  early, 
and  Converting  the  morning  into  the  midday  meal  which 
it  is  commonly  made  in  Pcrsia,  my  comrade  and  I 
disposed  of  this  distance  before  breakfast. 

Küm    is   held   in  high    reputc    as    a    sacred    city, 
socond  in  importance  to  Mashhad  only.     It  contains  the 
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tomb  of  Fatima,  and  the  bones  of  thousands  of  Muharu- 
raadaas  bcqueathed  to  ita  honoured  soil  by  the  super- 
stition  of  sorrowing  friends  and  relatives.  It  is  a  large, 
straggliug,  ill-kept,  uninviting  place  ;  and  on  any  occa- 
aion  that  duty  has  takcn  me  thcre,  I  have  been  glad 
to  leave  it  behind.  Kashan  has  not  rauch  more 
attraction  as  a  residence,  but  it  is  deservedly  faraous 
for  its  silks  and  potteries. 


Ispahan  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  well  de- 
scribed  that  I  will  not  venture  to  Huger  in  that  city. 
Any  notice  of  its  monuments,  bazars,  piazzas  and  streets, 
would  be  superfluous  ;  any  lanientation-s  over  its  ancient 
glorios  and  modern  deeadence  would  be  platitudes. 
We  visitcd  the  Chahal  Situn  and  Sadri  palaees, 
climbed  the  high  staircase  overlooking  the  Shah  Mai- 
dan,  experienced  the  reality  of  the  shaking  minarets, 
and  "did"  many  things  which   the  reader  would  not 
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carc  to  re-do  with  us  in  these  pages.  The  general  im- 
pression  of  the  place  was  that  it  raust  have  fitly 
represented  the  regal  State  and  grandeur  of  modern 
Persia.  Independently  of  noble,  though  dilapidated 
exteriors,  there  was  an  attraction  in  the  taste  of  the 
rooms  and  fittings,  especially  the  ceilings  and  Windows 
of  palace  interiors,  non-existent  at  Tehran.  As  for  the 
semi-barbarous  paintings — the  most  notable  figure  in 
which  is  Fath  Ali  Shah,  usually  on  horseback — I  was 
impresscd  by  their  unmistakable  inclividuality :  but 
the  stolid  way  in  which  the  dramatis  persona  stick 
wild  boar  or  destroy  lions,  lookiug  all  the  timc 
to  the  front,  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  The  cos- 
tume  of  a  period  ranging  from  Charles  IL  to  George 
I.  secms  to  be  populär ;  and  the  "  pretty  pages,"  with 
rufFs  and  knee-breeches,  or  Louis  XIV.  coats  and 
continuations,  are  quite  numerous. 

Julfa  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  orthodox  Arme- 
nian  Church  ;  the  Archbishop  here  being  supreme  both 
in  Persia  and  India.  In  1865  I  was  informed  that 
of  their  four  schools  (of  which  one  is  for  girls)  one 
boys'  school  was  kept  up  by  the  subscriptions  of  a 
Calcutta  merchant.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each 
was  given  at  seventy.  As  a  rule  the  Julfa  clergy 
appeared  very  friendly  and  well  disposed  towards  the 
British  residents ;  and  readily  joined  in  their  social 
gatherings.  A  day  or  two  after  arrival  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  mceting,  at  the  house  of  M.  Stephen 
Agenor,  the  Archbishop,  a  monk,  and  two  priests ;  and 
of  joining  my  kind  host  in  welcoming  the  Archbishop, 
the  monk  and  M,  Agenor  at  our  own  lodging  the  day 
following.  A  Christian  Baghdad  merchant  formed  on 
each  occasion  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  dinner  party. 

o  o 
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Mauy  Europeans  who  have  died  in  Persia  have  been 
buried  in  Julfa  beside  the  Armcnian  Christians,  and  a 
visit  to  the  burial-ground  and  perusal  of  the  several 
inscriptions  on  the  tombs  will  well  repay  the  traveller 
for  the  little  cost  entailed  in  time  and  trouble.  Two 
may  be  found  sufficiently  interesting  for  extract : — 

"  Gulielmus  Bell.  Joau.  F.  Northumbriae  apud  regem  Abbas, 
pro  Angliae  agiens  (sie).  Ano  Dni.  1624,  set:  suse  33.  Mensis 
Feb.:  die  24,  Ispahani  defunetus.     Ad  pium  peregrinura — 

Hexastichon  : 
"  Vive  domi  sed  vive  Deo,  sie  sera  Senectus 
Colliget  ad  charos  membra  soluta  Patres. 
LoDginquis  vitam  dum  conor  quserere  regnis 
Heu  !  juvenem  incautum  mors  inopina  premit 
Sed  Christu  vivens  colui  moriensque  voeavi 
Ed  vixi  quantum  vixerat  ille  sat  est." l 

The  next  is  headed  : 

"  Memento  mori  : 

"  Hie  jacet  insignia  Doctor  RdUi  Edwardus  Paget  Ang,tt* 
SS.  Trinitatis  Collegij  apud  Cantabrigiam  Socius 
Theologus  et  Mathematicus  lustrabat  orbein  ter"1" 
Ut  Divina  cognosceret  et  mundana 
Sed  mundum  vere  reputans  ut  punctum 
Extendebat  lineas  ultra  tempus 
Ut  pulcrum  in  aeternitate  circulum  formaret 
Tan4*"1  quinquagenarius  ultimo  puncto  vitam  clausit 
In  Patriam  pertenam  redeuntem  sistebat  mors 
Obyt  enim  Ispahani  die  21  Janv.  A°.  1702/3  sec4010  styl.  vet. 

Abi  viator  et  ab  insigni  Doctore 

Disce  in  tempore  iEternitatem.,, 


1  Thus,  with  all  diffidence,  rendered  : — 

"  Live  in  thy  home,  yet  live  to  God  ;  that  so 
Mature  old  age  may  ßet  thy  membera,  freed, 
Beside  thy  fathers  ;  If  resolved  to  go 

Forth  to  far  lande,  a  vagrant  life  to  lead, 
Perish  beneath  the  unexpected  blow 

Of  Death.    Sinoe  living  I  have  learnt  to  heed 
My  Saviour's  worship  ;  dying,  this  will  be 
Comfort  enough  to  feel  IVe  lived  a*  long  as  He.w 
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There  are,  inoreover,  tombstones  with  Dutch  and 
French  inscriptions  of  the  seventeenth  Century.  Among 
the  last,  I  was  Struck  by  the  words  "  Cy  glt  Kodolfe  " 
on  a  long,  wide  slab.  They  are  said  to  mark  the  resting- 
place  of  a  traveller  or  settler,  who  had  killed  a  Muham- 
madan  and  was  sentenced  by  the  mullas  to  death.  An 
offer  of  pardon  was  raade  to  the  accused,  but  accom- 
panied  by  the  condition  that  he  should  renounce  his 
own  faith  and  become  a  Musalman.  He  declined  the 
conditions,  together  with  many  inducements,  and  pre- 
ferred  to  die  in  honour.  The  tomb,  it  is  said,  was  at 
one  time  much  visited  by  strangers. 

The  diary  is  now  resumed  from  the  date  of  quitting 
Ispahan  ;  or  on  the  18th  December,  1865  : 

"  Left  at  about  1  p.m.  Passed,  or  sighted,  the  three  bridges 
Aliverdi  Khan,  Käju,  aud  Jin :  crossed  another.  Passed  also 
the  ruins  of  palaces,  and  abuilding  on  which  was  the  inscription 
'  Banda  Shah  Waläiat  Tharnasp  Säni  1144* *  Nags  very  bad. 
Mine  showed  a  frightful  raw  sore  on  the  haunch,  and  S.'s 
stumbled.  B.  and  the  Wakil  ride  out  with  us  part  of  the  way 
and  we  agree  to  purchase  B/s  pony  and  A.'s  hack.  Make  the 
exchange  on  the  road,  and  just  as  well  we  did  so,  for  when  the 
saddle  and  cloth  were  taken  off  the  back  of  my  steed,  he  showed 
a  mass  of  sores  and  cicatrices  such  as  had  I  known  of,  I  could 
not  have  ridden  on.  Here  must  have  been  the  secret  why  the 
poor  beast  went  tolerably  well !  March  about  fifteen  miles — but 
had  we  gone  by  the  right  road,  we  might  have  saved  two :  at 
first  over  a  country  intersected  with  kanäte  and  water-courses, 
most  of  them  dry ;  and  fields  under  recent  cultivation,  amid 
swarms  of  pigeon-towers;  tlien  on  a  tolerably  good  road,  leaving 
hüls  to  our  near  right,  one  or  two  of  the  higher  order  having  a 
snow-covered  peak  to  the  fax  left  Beach  the  old  Gulnabad 
caravanserai  eoon  after  sunset.     Find  a  käfila  of  cameis  there. 

1   A.D.  1731. 

o  o  2 
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Muhammad  Khan  says  tliey  bring  tobacco,  hark}  and  cotton  from 
Yezd.  Road  tolerably  levcl :  population  decidedly  sparse.  We 
have  now  twelve  beasts  in  all,  eight  mules  and  four  horses. 
S.  has  three  and  I  have  two  servants.  Besides  our  two  selves, 
the  party  further  consists  of  the  charwadar  and  five  men. 

"Deccmber  19. — Turn  out  after  tea,  about 8  A.M.,  and  take 
observations  on  roof  of  caravanserai :  S.  with  prismatic,  I  with 
common  pocket  compass.  Gulnabad  was  formcrly  a  large  town, 
but  was  destroyed  by  the  Afghans  under  Mahmud,  in  the  days 
of  Shah  Husain  Safavi.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  great  fight,  and 
is  a  place  of  many  graves  as  of  ruins.  March  at  about  10  A.M. 
and  arrive  at  Sagzi  at  about  1.30  p.m.,  3£  hours,  say  fourteen 
miles.  Part  of  the  road  white  with  salt  eölorescence,  part  with 
frost.  The  country  is  almost  a  desert,  although  there  are 
occasional  patches  of  past  cultivation.  The  caravanserai  is  a 
good  one,  but  has  been  deserted  by  its  guardians.  Its  archi- 
tecture  and  solidity  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  Statement  that 
it  was  built  by  Shah  Abbas.  My  informant  says  Ins  father 
remembers  the  Afghan  invasion;  but  as  this  was  about  145 
years  ago,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  his  accuracy.  We  are  further 
informed  that  they  have  had  no  snow  here  for  long,  though  it  has 
fallen  in  the  hüls  :  that  there  are  about  70,  80,  or  100  houses  in 
tjie  village,  which  is  south  of  the  caravanserai,  and  within  walls : 
that  there  is  a  hamam  here,  built  by  Shah  Abbas,  still  used,  in 
the  morning  by  men,  in  the  daytime  by  women ;  finally  that 
there  is  no  tobacco  or  cotton  received  from  Yezd,  but  sugar. 

" Deccmber 20. — March  to  Küpa,  21  miles:  5  hours.  Hills  on 
our  left  running  from  N.  VV.  to  S.E.  on  our  right  in  rnuch  the  same 
directum  from  the  Ispahan  piain.  Soil  good,  gravelly,  and  in 
parts  strong :  has  an  iron  and  slaty  appearance.  Strong  mirago. 
Passed  some  hamcn2  inclosed  for  receiving  rain  water;  also 
many  kanats.  The  pits  dug  at  intervals  for  these  had  a  stränge 
appearance  in  the  mirage.  The  caravanserai,  west  of  the  village,  is 
very  solid  and  well  built.  There  appear  to  be  the  usual  number 
of  rooms — i.e.  twenty-four,  with  stables  at  the  back,  and  upper 
and  lower  rooms  for  hot  weather.    There  are  tombs  outside,  and  an 

1  Oloth  of  cniiiel's  hair.  •  Tanks. 
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inclosed  tank.  A  caravan  of  pilgrims,  which  was  at  the  last  stage, 
has  accoinpanied  us  here.  They  had  just  reached  Ispahan  frora 
Kerbela,  and  are  now  on  their  way  back  to  Yezd.  Take  note 
of  one  or  two  eniall  villages  among  the  hüls  to  our  left  The 
last  have  been  whitened  by  a  fall  of  snow  mingled  with  rain, 
during  the  night.  The  general  aspect  this  morning  was  very 
beautiful ;  and  we  had  a  sunny  and  almost  cloudless  day.  The 
wind  blew  strongly  from  the  westward  on  our  arrival.  We  have 
here  apples,  pomegranates  and  other  fruit. 

"  Dccember  21,  1865. — Läghara,  29  miles:  7  hours  and  20 
nrinutes,  riding  and  Walking.  A  bitter  cold  march.  At  eleven 
miles,  Mushkinün,  a  large  village  with  gardens,  but  comparatively 
deserted :  pass  at  two  miles  to  right,  Imam  Zadah  Kasim,  the 
gilt  dorne  of  which  was  visible.  The  road  gradually  rises  to  the 
hüls,  amid  which  our  course  evidently  lies.  Enter  them  at  about 
fifteen  miles,  having  met  the  snow  at  Mushkinün.  Fourteen  miles 
f urther,  Läghara,  a  village  in  a  hollow,  with  poor  accommodation. 
We  are  put  up  in  the  katkhuda's  house,  and  our  servants  soon 
find  fire.  No  one  is  forthcoming  but  a  small  boy,  and  he  is 
made  to  show  us  our  lodging.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  very  good 
one,  and  better  than  we  were  warranted  to  expect  on  arrival 
at  a  late  hour,  after  passing  the  manzil  (stage)  whfch  had  been 
named  to  us,  namely  Mazra-i-Yezdi.  Servants  get  great  beams 
of  wood,  and  an  old  door,  and  burn  them  in  the  room  next  ours, 
on  account  of  the  intense  cold.  They  open  also  the  katkhuda's 
stores  of  firewood  and  chopped  straw.  I  object  to  the  whole 
proceeding,  but  they  assure  me  all  will  be  well,  and  the  man  will 
receive  his  money.  At  present  he  is  non  inventus.  S.  Orders 
three  kirans  to  be  given  to  the  only  man  we  can  find,  as  a  retain- 
ing-fee,  and  this  seems  to  have  a  good  efifect  In  the  hüls  we 
passed  several  abädis,  here  called  mazras,  which  consist  generally 
of  a  few  walled-in  fruit  gardens,  a  fort,  apparently  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  inhabitants  in  case  of  attack,  and  often  built  on  a  mound, 
and  one  or  two  mud  houses.  From  the  leafless  appearance  of 
the  trees,  and  sparseness  of  population,  these  mazras  are  not, 
however,  very  cheery  to  the  traveller.  What  sad,  habitual  story- 
tellers  are  these  people !    Either  they  are  unable  to  reply  to  the 
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questions  put  to  them,  or  they  accept  any  Suggestion  of  the 
questioner,  and  confirm  it  with  the  never-failing  bali.1  There  is 
about  six  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground.  The  sunset  on  these  low 
hills  is  very  grand.  The  highest  points  are  perhaps  1,500  to 
2,000  feet     Our  caravan  of  pilgrims  had  halted  also  at  Läghara. 

"  Deceviber  22. — Villagers  turn  out,  and  get  presents  or  pay- 
ment  for  goods,  both  nien  and  women.  I  like  to  see  this  done. 
The  system  of  phmdering  on  the  arrival  of  a  '  gentleman '  is  not 
simply  Persian,  but  Oriental,  and  the  servants  here  do  not  seem 
to  nie  worse  than  their  Jndian  brethren.  *  The  king's  servants 
take  everything  they  find/  said  one,  thinking  me  very  soft  for 
questioning  his  proceedings.  So  it  is,  no  doubt;  but  the  custom 
is  un-English,  and  unpalatable  to  Englishmen.  Start  at  about  10 
A.M.,  and  reach  our  stage  soon  after  2  p.m.,  sixteen  miles.  Although 
we  are  well  out  of  the  snow  and  hills,  bitter  cold  is  Bambiz, 
where  we  meet  with  a  most  hospitable  reception.  Old  Häji 
Husain  gives  us  a  capital,  clean  room — the  best,  by  far,  we  have 
had  on  the  road  since  leaving  Tehran  :  and  his  little  girls  come 
and  look  at  us  tbrough  the  trellised  Windows.  Our  march  to-day 
was  tortuous  to  some  extent  in  the  hills,  but  the  general  directum 
as  we  descended  was  east :  a  large  piain  was  observed  to  the 
N.E.,  bounded  by  a  ränge  of  hills,  some  of  considerable  height. 
In  fact  the  whole  country  is  very  hilly,  and  many  of  these  hills 
are  solid  rock,  with  abuudant  quartz  and  limestone.  Pass  a  käfila 
of  cameis  with  wheat,  bound  for  Yezd,  and  with  henna  and 
clothes/rom  Yezd.  The  last  is  exported  from  Minab  and  Karman. 
Hadocular  demonstration  to-day  of  the  common  custom  of  using 
a  donkey  to  lead  cameis.  With  such  aid,  it  is  much  easier  for 
the  driver  to  change  his  line  of  direction  than  in  trusting  to 
cameis  only.  When  requisite,  he  seizes  the  donkey,  almost  like 
a  child,  turns  him  the  way  he  likes,  and  the  cameis  follow.  On 
the  whole,  we  find  civility  as  we  progress.  The  road  salute  is 
often  tendered  us,  and  I  invariably  make  a  point  of  returning  it. 

"  December  23. — Näogümbaz,  12  miles.  Fine  road  the  whole 
way;  agentle  descent  from  the  hills  into  an  open  country,  along 
which  a  carriage  might  be  driven  with  ease.     The  march  was 

x  *;  Yes,''  which  affirmative  is,  however,  expressed  in  many  indirect  ways. 
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cold,  but  the  weather  magiiificent.      Our  course  was  easterly, 
over  a  piain  bounded  by  high,  rugged  hüls  with  sharp  angular 
tops.     There  is  a  fine  caravanserai  here,  and  close  beside  it  a 
chaparkhuna  ;  for  the  post  road  at  Kashan  is  met  at  this  point. 
Choose  the  latter.     We  had  been  gazed  at  last  night  at  Bambiz 
as  though  we  were  wild  animals,  and  the  curtains  had  been 
drawn  aside  in  the  morning  to  exhibit  us  gratis  at  breakfast. 
But  as  our  spectators  were  mostly  children,  the  process  was 
bearable  ;    and   S.   appropriatcly   remarked   on    the   inevitable 
Sensation  which  would  attend  the  appearance  of  two  Persians, 
with  a  retinue  such  as  ours,  in  an  English  village.     Now  aud 
then,  it  is  true,  the  older  folks  were  detected  looking  through  the 
crevices  of  doors,  and  adopting  similar  stealthy  devices :  but  I 
firmly  believe  the  main  object  was  to  gather  that  we  were  com- 
fortable.    No  doubt  we  are  the  first,  or  nearly  the  first  Europeans 
whose  visit  is  recorded  at  Bambiz.     From  inscriptions  on  the 
wall  we  learnt  that  our  landlord,  his  father,  wife,  and  sister,  had 
all  performed  the  pilgriraage  to  the  haramain,  or  sacred  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina.     The  first,  however  pious  and  strict  a 
Muslim,  was  assuredly  no  bigot  in  his  behaviour  to  Faringis.1 
When  offered  his  tomän,  as  a  natural  present  for  kindness  and 
civility,  he  seemed  loth  to  accept  it,  because  our  supplies  had 
been  paid  for;  a  reasoning  the  application  of  which  at  such  a 
time  is  no  less  gratifying  in  its  rarity  than  warranted  by  its 
logic. 

"  December  24 — Akda,  26  miles,  thus  divided  :  twelve  to  an 
ab  ambar,  or  inclosed  reservoir,  built  by  Hasan  Akdäi  quite  in 
the  present  day,  where  we  breakfast ;  three  more  to  a  second 
reservoir  and  new  caravanserai  and  fort,  built  by  some  munificent 
Reshti ;  eight  to  the  village  of  Shahrabad,  and  three  to  Station. 
The  snow  came  gradually  on  us  from  the  hüls  to  our  right,  and 
lasted  for  some  four  miles  ;  but  it  was  not  so  cold  as  yesterday. 
Akda  was  once  apparently  a  large  village,  though  it  is  now  de- 
serted.     Its  houses  are  for  the  most  part  inclosed  by  a  walL 


1  In  December  1870, 1  again  paased  by  Bambiz,  and  my  old  host,  Häji 
Mohammad  Hunain,  came  to  see  rae  in  tent«.  He  greeted  me  with  a  warmth 
which  astonished  one  of  the  members  of  the  miasion  present  on  the  occasion. 
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We  put  up  in  a  good  post-house ;  with  the  Option  of  using,  if 
necessary,  a  bandsome  caravanserai,  especially  distinguisbed  by 
its  cupola  or  nünaret-looking  badgir}  We  had  given  our  ser- 
vants  Orders  to  provide  a  Christmas  dinner  for  to-morrow  ;  but 
by  some  perversity  or  misapprehension  the  special  meal  was 
brought  in  to-day. 

"  Decemher  25. — It  had  already  been  my  fate  to  spend  a 
Christmas  at  little  known  localities,  as  for  instance,  in  1854  at 
Brahminabad,  and  in  18(>1  at  Hüki  (wbich  I  leave  to  be  dis- 
covered  on  the  map).  This  year  the  scene  was  to  be  Maibut, 
perhaps  equally  inconspicuous.2  This  last-named  Station  we 
reach  after  a  march  of  some  thirty  miles,  or  ten  leagues  as  ac- 
curately  estimated  by  M.  Robio,  about  half  a  centary  ago.  For 
the  most  part  the  road  is  dreary  and  wanting  in  villages.  Jutta, 
the  dilapidated  caravanserai  Station  at  which  we  breakfast, 
barely  deserves  mention.  But  as  we  near  our  halting-place  and 
look  around,  large  villages  are  observed  at  various  distances, 
telling  of  population  and  cultivation  in  spite  of  a  certain  mono- 
tonous  lifelessness  and  want  of  relief  in  tlieir  clay  and  mud 
colours.  There  is  a  rugged,  untidy  appearance  in  the  environs 
of  Maibut.  The  soil  is  in  great  vogue  for  building  and  pottery. 
Consequently  it  has  been  indented  and  cut  up  to  an  enor- 
mous  extent,  and  after  the  most  approved  style  of  Oriental 
irregularity.  But  the  most  notable  objects  are  the  hüls  on 
either  side.  Tliose  on  our  right  approached  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  our  march  of  to-day,  and  a  new  and  picturesque  ränge 
opens  out  as  we  advance.  On  our  left  the  hüls  are  distant,  being 
divided  from  our  road  by  a  descrt  piain  some  forty  miles  in 
breadth,  sloping  down  to  a  low  valley  like  the  bed  of  a  river, 
and  gradually  rising  on  the  furthur  side,  into  regions  of  snow. 
Seidom  have  I  beheld  anything  more  enchanting  than  the  higher 
of  these  Mountains  for  an  hour  or  two  before  suuset.  The  clouds 
had  dispersed  from  its  crest,  and  left  it  to  stand  in  exquisite 
relief  agaiust  a  delicious  Persian  blue  sky  ;  but  below  the  crest 
was  a  belt  of  dark  cloud  like  Saturn's  ring.    The  base  of  the 


1  A  kiüd  of  tower  open  at  the  side«,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  Ventilation. 
*  l  niay  now  add  Kala-i-Käzi,  for  the  Christmas  of  1871. 
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whole  ränge  was  more  or  less  filled  up  with  mist  and  snow. 
The  general  effect  was  grand ;  and,  as  the  sun  got  lower,  a  lurid 
red  glare  feil  upon  the  scene  and  varied  it  most  agreeably.  S. 
and  I  dismount  at  the  chaparkJiana,  where  our  namads  (feit 
carpets)  had  been  spread.  It  was  well  that  we  had  anticipated  our 
Christmas  dinner ;  for  to-day  there  was  but  humble  fare.  Our 
old  muleteer,  or  assistant  charwadar,  started  off  this  moming 
froni  Akda  before  ourselves.  Snow  had  already  come  down  freely 
and  covered  the  ordinary  road,  and  still  continued  to  fall,  so  that 
all  tracks  of  travellers  were  in  parts  wholly  obliterated.  The 
man  had  lost  his  way,  and  we  had  lost  our  dinner;  for  with  him 
in  his  difficulty  was  the  bulk  of  our  commissariat  He  is  still 
missing  at  nightfall. 

"  Deccmber  26. — A  Saiyid  brought  some  specimens  of  pottery, 
four  (kiczcts)  jugs,  which  were  stated  to  be  pishkash,  or  presents. 
But  it  was  not  easy  to  carry  them  to  Yezd  and  Kannan.  March 
about  fifteen  niiles  to  Himatabad,  passing  many  farms  and  a 
surprising  amount  of  cultivation ;  but  inhabitants  are  sadly 
scarce.  Much  cotton  grows  here.  The  cypress  and  fir  give 
pleasant  shade  to  the  landscape.  The  mountains,  however,  are 
the  niain  scenic  attraction.  To-day  our  right-hand  view  is  the 
filier.  S.  considers  the  ränge  on  a  par  with  the  Elburz,  and  I 
agree  with  him.  They  are  more  varied  in  character,  if  the 
average  height  be  not  so  great ;  and  one  or  two  points  must 
reach  7,000  feet.     Chaparkhana  at  Himatabad. 

"  JDccemler  27. — After  devouring  an  unexpected  batch  of 
English  letters  brought  by  special  messenger  from  Tehran,  we 
march  over  a  sandy  soil,  first  amid  gardens,  then  over  a  piain, 
through  the  widely-spread  village  of  Eskizar  to  Yezd.  We  are 
escorted  into  the  city  by  the  istikbäl,  or  cavalcade  of  reception, 
shown  to  a  comfortable  lodging  in  the  ark  (citadel),  near  the 
governor's  own  quarters,  and  treated  with  much  courtesy  and 
hospitality. 

"  December  28. — There  are  no  less  than  twenty-three  plates  of 
sweetmeats  displayed  on  the  ground  in  our  outer  apartment,  and 
perhaps  a  thousand  apples,  oranges,  pears  and  pomegranates. 
We  receive  visits  from  a  Mirza,  who,  together  with  our  Mih- 
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mandar,  stays  with  us  during  breakfast :  also  from  an  intelli- 
gent and  travelled  Darvish,  professedly  a  Turk,  who  sits  for  a 
considerable  time  ;  from  the  heads  of  the  Parsi  Community ;  and 
from  Hindus.     The  Parsis,  of  whom  there  are  probably  some 
3,500   in   Yezd,   retain   throughout  Persia   the  designation    of 
«  Gabr :'  they  are  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  inhabitanta 
by  a  uniform  turban  of  a  drab  or  dust  colour,  which  aptly  har- 
monises  with  the  sober  and  not  undignified  character  of  their 
features,  garb,  and  demeanour;  and  whatever  their  ways  and 
customs,  or  however  backward  their  worldly  civilisation,  they 
present  here  an  outer  type  far  more  picturesque  and  interesting 
than  to  be  noted  among  their  brethren  of  Bombay  and   India. 
The  Hindus  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number :  the  literal 
account  rendered  is  fifteen  traders  and  two  servants.     All,  or 
almost  all,  are  Shikarpüris.     I  recognized  one  or  two  faces  among 
them.     Some  profess  to  remember  nie,  and  a  practical  instance 
in  support  of  such  profession  is  given  by  recalling  a  visit  which 
I  am  stated  to  have  paid,  in  Company  witli  the  lientenant  of 
police,  to  a  particular  house  in  their  native  city.     They  wear 
the  Persian  hat,  and  are  otherwise  outwardly  denationalised,  but 
look  what  they  really  are,  through  all  disguise  of  costume.     No 
Jews  called  ;  but  I  am  told  there  are  as  many  as  a  thousand,  in- 
cluding  women  and  children.     Truth  is  not  always  attai nable 
in  official  statistics.     When  these  are  incidentally  obtained  from 
hearsay,  and  in  the  less  known  parts  of  Persia,  they  must  be  put 
to  the  arbitration  of  probability  and  common  sense.     I  should 
roughly  estimate  the  whole  population  of  Yezd  at  40,000,  an 
eighth  being  allowed  as  a  maximum  for  Parsis  and  non-Muham- 
madans.     Called  on   the   governor,   known,   moreover,   as  the 
'general  adjutant/  who  received  us  in  a  friendly  manner.     He 
is  short,  sallow-complexioned,  round-faced,  and  of  barely  middle 
age ;  had  been  in  London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  speaks 
tolerable  French,  with  the  hesitation  natural  to  one  living  far 
away  from  European  centres.     Tea,  cigarettes,  and  the  kalian, 
combined  with  conversation  to  temper  the  formalities  of  a  first 
interview.     Our  friend  the  Darvish  was  present,  and  took  bis 
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seat  on  the  ground;  the  '  Näzim-ul-Tujjär/1  a  commercial  digni- 
tary,  and  withal  a  fine-looking  Tehrani  Persian,  also  came. 

"December  29. — Visit  the  town,  after  breakfast,  on  foot,  ac- 
companied  by  Hindus,  who  look  on  us  as  their  special  patrons. 
Eeturn  and  receive  visits  from  the  Wazir,  an  elderly  gentleman 
of  common  Persian  type.  The  Hindus  call  again  in  a  body. 
Visited  also  by  the  Malik-ul-Tujjär,  or  head  of  the  merchants  of 
Yezd,  who  looked  so  well  in  his  native  turban  that  we  could  not 
but  inwardly  congratulate  him  on  the  fortune  which  saved 
him  from  his  native  hat.  Spoke  to  him  about  the  Hindus,  and 
commended  them  to  his  care. 

"  December  30. — Yezd  is  situated  in  a  sandy  piain,  high  and 
open,  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  running,  in  a  general 
direction,  from  north-west  to  south-east.  On  the  west  is  the 
open  country  from  Kashan ;  on  the  east  an  apparent  desert 
dividiug  the  province  from  Sistan,  and  little  traversed  by  man 
and  beast.  The  mountains  north  of  Yezd  are  fine,  and  in 
certain  lights  picturesque ;  those  to  the  south  are,  however,  the 
more  remarkable,  and  boast  one  or  two  peaks  of  great  height, 
bold,  rugged,  and  fantastic ;  presenting  at  all  times  a  beautiful 
view,  and  worthy  of  more  notice  than  a  faint  line  or  blank  in 
our  best  maps. 2  Silk  is  here  manufactured,  the  raw  material 
being  obtained  in  the  neighbouring  villages ;  but  it  is  probably 
inferior  to  that  of  Ghilan.  It  is  included  among  articles  of 
export,  as  are  also  hennas,3  dyes,  cottons,  and  feit  carpets.4 
Wheat  is  imported;  for  the  patches  of  cultivation  around  the 
town,  and  neighbouring  towns  or  villages,  afford  an  insufficient 
supply  to  the  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  wretched  and  blank 
like  those  of  most  Persian  towns,  but  not  especially  dirty. 
There  must  be  about  fifty  mosques,  of  which  the  Jama  Masjid 
has  a  fine,  high  frontage,  overlaid  with  the  pretty  blue  tiles  so 

1  The  Arabic  article  "  al n  or  "  ul "  takes  the  sound  of  the  initial  consonant 
of  the  next  word,  and  is  pronounced  "  ut." 

*  This  deficiency  is  now  being  remedied,  and  the  surveys  of  Major  Murdoch 
Smith,  R.E.,  in  1866-7,  and  Quartermaster-Sergeant  David  Bower,  RJL,  in 
1871,  will,  it  is  hoped,'be  turned  to  good  account. 

3  Chiefiy  from  Khabis,  near  Karman. 

4  From  Taft  near  Yezd. 
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common  at  Tehran.     There  are  other  mosques,  as  also  caravan- 
serais  worthy  of   note;  and  of  the  'maidans/    or  piazzas,  the 
Shalü  Mardan,  the  Maidan-i-Khan,  and  the  Chakmak  may  find 
a  corner  in  the  traveller's  diary ;  the  first,  because  it  is  the  scene 
of  the  great  annual  festival  of  the  Muhammadans,  or  '  Place  du 
Muharam ; '   the  second  from  its  bustle  and  traflic ;   the  tliird 
from  some  local  associations  which  have  given  it  its  name.    Yezd 
is  supplied  with  water  according  to  the  season.     If  snow  or  rain 
be  plentiful,  it  is  well  for  the  inhabitants ;  otherwise  there  is  an 
inevitable  scarcity.     Tliis  year  the  snow  seems  to  ensure  a  good 
supply.     Call  on  the  governor  again  to-day,  and  take    leave; 
also  on  the  '  Sarhang/  to  whom  we  owe  a  visit,  the  Wazir,  and 
the    Malik-ul-Tujjär ;    and   look  in   upon   the   Hindus  at   the 
caravanserai,  before  returning  to  our  quarters.     The  principal 
Hindu   now   here   is   one   Sahib  Kae,  gumfishta,   or   agent    of 
Jairam  Das,  a  wealthy  trader  of  Shikarpur;  but  the  names  of 
Nandaram  and  Daiarani,  other   Shikarpuris  whose  agents   are 
also  in  the  place,  are  more  familiär  to  me.     It  is  a  matter  of 
wouder  how  these  men  venture  so  far  from  their  own  native 
country,  as  to  Yezd,  Bukhära,  and  other  cities  of  Persia,  central 
Asia,  or  Afghanistan,  to  exercise  a  narrow  traffic  and  precarious 
usury  among  men  of  a  totally  differeut  creed,  and  iconoclasts 
of  the  strongest  type.     But  the  Shikarpur  Hindu  is  proverbial 
for  Ins  wandering  propensities.     We  visited  the  shawl  manu- 
factory,  and  greatly  admired  the  striped  and  flowered  patterna. 

"  The  governor  gave  us,  as  before,  a  cordial  and  courteous 
reception.  He  spoke  much  of  the  pottery  for  which  the  country 
from  Kashan  to  Yezd  is  famous,  and  showed  us  certain  spe- 
cimeus  of  blue  and  white  delf,  which  would  have  been  more 
pleasing,  had  the  designs  been  Persian  instead  of  weak  imitations 
of  Cliinese  drawings.  The  chief  manufactory  is  at  Nain,  on  the 
north-west  frontier  of  Yezd ;  but  Kashan  itself,  Maibut,  and 
doubtless  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  possess  their  skilled 
artizans.  I  remember  the  story  being  current  at  Tehran,  that 
one  out  of  forty  young  Persian9,  who  had  been  sent  to  Europe 
to  undergo  a  course  of  training  in  various  branches  of  science 
and  manufacture,  returned   to   Ins  native  land  skilled,  as  he 
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thought,  in  pottery,  and  was  deputed  to  Nain  to  impart  a  new 
knowledge  to  its  workmen.  The  result  was  that  he  could  teach 
them  nothing,  but  rather  found  that  he  had  much  to  learn  from 
his  owu  countrymen.  His  Excellency  to-day  was  attired  in  a 
shawl-coat,  bordered  with  lace;  wore  a  satin  spotted  neck-tie, 
passed  through  a  ring,  with  turned-down  collars ;  and  otherwise 
showed  his  independence  of  any  set  national  costume.  He 
broke  through,  in  our  honour,  the  usual  tea,  coffee  And  kalian 
routine,  by  insisting  on  opening  a  bottle  of  pale  ale,  an  article 
we  did  not  expect  to  recognise  in  longitude  54,  and  latitude  31. 
In  sober  seriousness,  our  whole  treatment  at  Yezd  was  un- 
exceptionable,  and  will  ever  be  cited  by  me  as  one  out  of  many 
examples  of  Persian  friendliness  and  hospitality,  gleaned  in 
personal  experience.  The  following  is  a  stränge  story,  illustra- 
tive of  Oriental  men  and  manners  : — 

"In  the  later  days  of  Fath  Ali  Shah,  a  royal  prince  was 
governor  of  Yezd.  Called  away  to  Tehran  for  a  time,  he  left  his 
governnient  in  the  hands  of  a  trusted  minister.  This  last,  in  lieu 
of  honourably  fulfiUing  his  trust,  played  '  fantastic  tricks/  like 
Angelo ;  and  when  his  master  returned,  refused  him  admittance 
into  the  town.  A  siege  ensued,  and  the  riddling  of  the  fort-walls 
with  balls.  Finally,  law  prevailed,  and  the  graceles3  Wazir  fled 
towards  Sistan,  turning  to  seek  refuge  (hast)  in  Mashhad.  Hence 
arts  and  promises  prevailed  on  him  to  emerge,  and  come  to 
Tehran.  Once  in  the  capital,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  harem 
of  his  outraged  master,  and  stabbed  and  hacked  to  death  with 
scissors ! 

"  December  31. — The  fruits  of  Yezd  are  delicious  and  plentiful ; 
but  would  not  suffice  to  tempt  Europeans  to  a  prolonged 
residence  in  this  remote  city.  Yesterday,  a  fine  bück  was 
brought  in.  We  have  been  presented  with  venison  and  feathered 
game,  with  cigarettes,  and  wine,  said  to  be  Sherry  but  very 
like  brandy ;  in  fact,  we  have  been  surfeited  with  good  things. 
To-day  we  were  visited  by  the  brother  of  the  merchant  chief,  who 
had  been  to  Bombay  and  Mecca;  by  relatives  of  the  Imam 
Juma,  whose  title  corresponds  in  some  way  to  that  of  bishop  of 
the  diocese ;  by  the  head  Parsi,  and  a  companion ;  and  one  or 
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two  more.     March  out  in  the  afternoon  to  Muhammadabad,   a 
short  ride  of  little  more  than  two  hours,  passing  on  the  way  some 
gardens   and  other  culLivated  land.      Tliis    village   seems    to 
consist  of  one  long  street,  with  a  row  of  mulberry-trees  on  either 
side,  and    many   water-courses.     Judging   from    the   show    of 
spectators  of  our  entry,  it  should  have  a  tolcrably  large  popu- 
lation.    As  every  available  man,  woman,  and  child  must  have 
been  turned  out,  we  nüght  venture  an  estiniate  of  CüO  or  700. 
Our  host  was  the  son  of  the  Nazim-ul-Tu  jjär,  and  performed  his 
part  with   courtesy  and   credit.     We  wcre   located  in  a  long 
room  with  Skylights,  and  oinamented  with  transparent  marble 
slabs,  much  in  use  here,  and  obtained  from  the  neighbouring 
quarries.      Our    mcnu    of   the   day   was   as   follows  —  rice    in 
profusion  and  well    l>oiled  ;  fowl   stewed  with  prunes ;  meat, 
minced   and    fried    into    flat   cakes;   pigeons   and  gatne  birds 
swimming  in  grease ;  chickens  roasted  to  chips,  salt  and  dry ; 
scraps  of  good  cheese,  with  herbs  and  excellent  fruit.     Few 
large    towns   of    Persia  that   cannot  produce    wine   of    some 
description  :  that  of  Yezd  is  thick,  and  not  superior. 

"  Januar y  1,  18G6. — New  Year's  Day.  March  to  Sar-i-Yezd, 
the  'boundary  of  Yezd/  IC  miles.  It  has  a  chaparkhatia,  with 
sinall  snug  rooms,  and  a  good  caravanserai.  The  ruins,  with  a 
background  of  hüls,  are  picturesque.  Our  Mihniandar  left  us 
this  morning,  receiving  a  suitable  present,  and  selling  his  horse 
to  me  for40  tomäns  (£16)  and  A.'s  hack,  which  I  had  purchased 
on  leaving  Ispahan.  Course  ratlier  S.S.E.  than  S.R  The  'Shir- 
kuh/  rising  majestically  out  of  clouds  on  our  right  band,  or 
somewhat  north  of  west,  is  here  considered,  with  pardonable 
inaccuracy,  the  highest  mountain  in  Persia.  What  studies  for 
artists  are  to  be  found  in  these  sharp  Persian  hüls  and  beau- 
tiful  skies !  The  stately  stillness  cannot  but  strike  the  beholder 
who  is  alive  to  these  impressions ;  but  the  light  veil  thrown 
over  the  whole  colour  of  the  landscape  is  to  me  always  the 
greatest  charin,  as  it  is  one  of  the  special  peculiarities  of 
Persian  scenery.  The  Shir-kuh  is  reckoned  at  36  miles  from 
Sar-i-Yezd.  Yesterday  we  opened  out  the  valley  beneath  it. 
The  whole  snow-tipped  ränge  is  marvellously  fine.     Met  many 
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camels  going  into  Yezd.  Road  here  and  there  slightly  rising, 
but  for  the  greater  part  level ;  sandy  or  stony,  and  barren  and 
desert  in  character  and  surroundings. 

"  Januar y  2. — March  to  Zain-u-din,  19  miles.  Road  for  the 
most  part  hard  and  good,  occasionally  sandy  and  undulating. 
We  follow  the  ränge  of  snow  hüls  on  our  right,  and  find  our 
halting-place  near  a  spur  fioni  these  running  eastward.  The 
hüls  ou  our  left  run  eastward  froni  the  Yezd  piain ;  and  a 
brancli  from  thern,  taking  a  southerly  and  south-westerly  direc- 
tion,  forms  to  our  front  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  with  a  space  of 
some  miles  between,  through  which  passes  the  Karman  road. 
Zain-u-din  has  a  caravanserai  of  solid  burnt  brick,  built  with 
luxurious  completeness  by  Shah  Abbas ;  a  circular  hexagon,  of 
which  the  gate  forms,  as  it  were,  a  side.  Five  good  travellers* 
rooms  face  a  simüar  number  in  the  inner  court ;  and  there  are 
stables  and  other  rooms  at  the  back.  Above,  the  rampart  and 
casements  teil  a  tale  of  local  insecurit.y  and  anarchy ;  and  the 
partial  delabrement  looks  more  the  result  of  violence  than  of 
a^e  ;  but  the  assailants,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  Baluchis 
or  Bakhtiaris,  could  not  eftect  actual  demolition.  The  position 
is  as  isolated  as  can  be  imagined.  All  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  is  a  blank ;  there  are  no  provisions,  the  water  is  salt, 
and  wood  is  scarce  indeed.  An  old  custodian  is  living  here,  and 
may  have  lived  here  for  years.  Should  there  be  no  passing 
caravans,  his  physical  subsistence  would  seem  precarious :  other- 
wise,  his  being  stagnates  rather  than  vegetates  in  retrospection. 
As  for  current  events  he  neither  knows  or  asks  anything;  he 
cannot  say  who  is  governor  of  the  province  in  which  he  resides 
or  who  is  his  minister. 

"  January  3. — Karmanshahän,  16  miles.  Road  over  plains, 
with  slight  ascent,  between  snow-tinged  rocky  hüls,  a veraging 
800  feet,  on  the  right,  and  a  low  ränge  on  the  left.  There  is  a 
good,  new,  casemated  caravanserai  here,  just  buüt  by  the  present 
Wazir  of  Karman,  in  whose  praises  the  wall-distaining  poets 
are  profusely  eloquent.  Matchlock  inen  are  stationed  in  the 
place  to  guard  the  few  ruined  houses,  fort,  and  road  generally. 
üountry  very  barren.     Firewood  scarce ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of 
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brushwood  called  '  bota '  wliich   is   abuudant,  cspecially   near 
the  hills. 

"Januaryi. — Shams;  a  caravanserai  of  Sliah  Abbaa,  and  post- 
house ;  17  miles.  The  road  for  five  miles  riaes  gradually  to  a  low 
spur  of  hüls  forming  a  semicircle  froni  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  among 


whicli  we  pass  ovcr  a  broad,  stony  road,  into  a  plaia  countty. 
The  door  of  tlie  ehaparkhana  haviog  been  recently  demolished 
by  Bakhtiaris,  according  to  the  iuformation  given  us  by  a  Pereian 
official,  who  stated  he  had  been  seilt  iu  purauit  of  the  marauders, 
we  put  up  in  a  smoky  room  of  the  caravanserai.     This  also 
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had  beeu  damaged  by  hostile  hands ;  but  fastidiousness  in  such 
inatters  was  out  of  the  question." 


For  a  min ute  I  will  break  off  from  the  diary  to 
venture  upon  a  separate  retrospect  of  Shams,  in  the 
(Mravanserai  of  which  little-known  locality  I  woke  on 
the  morning  after  arrival.  It  is  early.  The  daylight 
penetrating  a  hole  in  the  dark,  vaulted  roof,  enables  me 
to  inspect  the  room  in  which  my  comrade  and  I  have 
spread  our  bedding.  Its  height  may  be  reckoned  22 
feet ;  its  length  and  breadth  18  by  12.  On  my  side, 
the  right,  facing  the  single  door — it  will  be  understood 
there  are  no  Windows— are  three  large  recesses  in  the 
wall  (takchahs)  of  about  four  inches  in  depth ;  and 
below  these  are  two  of  smaller  outline  but  twice  as  deep, 
useful  to  us  for  depositing  articles  of  apparel  or  daily 
requirement.  The  centre  upper  recess  has  a  corre- 
sponding  one  on  the  opposite  side,  flanked  by  blocked- 
u p,  or  nearly  blocked-up  arches.  Two  archways  below 
these  have  been  utilized  as  cupboards.  The  one  nearest 
to  Major  Murdoch  Smith  has  been  covered  to  keep  out 
the  wind  by  a  eurtain  on  which  a  lion  and  sun,  together 
with  other  lions,  red  deer,  and  peacocks,  supply  a  Charak- 
teristik if  not  always  a  cheerful  subject  of  contempla- 
tion.  The  walls  and  floor  are  of  solid  burnt  brick,  the 
walls,  roof,  recesses,  and  archways  being  quite  black  with 
smoke  and  age.  So  solid  and  massive  are  its  large 
brick  Squares,  that  the  floor  appears  to  be  of  cut, 
quarried  stone.  Our  fireplace  consists  of  a  central  hole 
in  the  ground,  whence  the  blaze  from  the  brushwood, 
cheering  in  itself,  but  blinding  in  its  attendant  smoke, 
ascends  towards  the  perforated  roof.  Light  is  visible 
through   the    cracks   of   a  reduced   and  rickety   door, 
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opcning  in  two  divisions  from  the  centrc ;  but  does 
not  pour  in  so  generously  as  from  abovo.  Tlie  wliole 
scene  is  suggestive  of  a  stagt*  dungeon ;  and  an 
aria  from  tlie  "Trovatore"  by  my  companion  »eenis 
to  intensify  tlie  resemblance.  On  tlie  other  band,  the 
native  inhabitant  is  rather  an  Adelplii  tban  an  opera 
figure.  Uur  guavdian  is  a  sharp,  hungry-featured,  wizen 
old  man,  attiivd  in  a  feit,  sugar-loaf  cap,  blue  shirt,  and 
drawers  witb  waistband  ;  having  an  old  jwst  in,  or  wool- 
lined  cloak,  thrown  over  bis  Square,  spare  Shoulders ; 
whose  grey  beard  bears  the  mark  of  dye  long  unrenewcd ; 
and  whose  (*old  feet  and  aukles  find  but  scant  cover  and 
warmth  in  slippers.  He  is  clearly  out  of  sorts,  and 
not  by  any  means  enchanted  at  our  visit  It  is  pos- 
sible,  however,  that  the  room  we  oeeupy  may  have  bceti 
his  own.  His  fine  black  cat  seems  to  point  to  such  a 
conclusion  ;  for  she  comes  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  drinks 
the  stranger's  drinking  water,  sleeps  on  the  stranger's 
bed,  eats  bones  or  similar  perquisites,  and  purrs  con- 
stantly  in  clear  approval  of  her  treatment. 

"  Juntittry  f>. — Anar,  23  miles.  For  tlie  greater  part  over  a 
desert  piain,  srnidy  or  stony,  and  with  scarcely  even  a  bit  of 
brushwooil.  On  our  left  a  fine  niountain  ränge,  with  Kuh-i- 
Käwar  and  Knh-i-Zarand  far  away.  The  rocky  ränge  to  right 
looks  rather  like  the  upper  section  of  a  high  ränge  than  com- 
plete  in  itself ;  and  is  bold  and  rugged,  showing  great  variety  of 
shape  and  size,  though  generally  low.  Anar  from  the  distance 
is  picturesque,  and  an  oasis  in  rcspect  of  cultivation  and  the 
rough  neces.saries  of  lue.  Uefore  entering  tlie  town  we  pass  an 
Imainzadah  on  a  liillock,  and  new  caravanserai.  There  are  said 
to  be  4U0  houses  here.  ^Tnch  soil  about  the  place  is  of  a  whitish 
colour,  rocky,  and  yielding  arable  erops.  There  is  the  usual 
rhaparlhana. 

"Jttnuart/  (>. — llaiaz,    18    milrs.      Iload    tolerably  good    and 
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level,  with  sonie  cultivation  and  a  fair  aniouut  of  cotton.  Stony 
where  it  turns  to  our  post-house.  They  are  building  here  a  new 
caravanserai.     The  village  niay  boast  about  thirty  houses. 

u  January  7. — Küshküh,  18  miles ;  over  gravel  and  a  good 
sandy  road,  aniid  much  cultivation  and  rnany  villages.  The 
snug  chaparkhana  at  this  place  is  in  charge  of  an  old  woman, 
and  the  bread  and  water  provided  are  simply  delicious.  Fall  in 
with  gipsies.  Some  of  the  women  have  handsome  faces ;  and 
are  iinportunate  as  usual.  They  go  by  the  name  of  Kalha- 
band  or  Glutrhati}  of  which  the  first  may  signify  the  necessity 
imposed  on  them  of  manual  labour,  and  the  second  the 
nomadic  nature  of  their  lives.  The  caravanserai  has  been  lately 
built  by  a  Yezd  mcrchant. 

"  January  8. — Bahramabad,  25  miles ;  over  a  road  of  which 
the  first  half,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  is  not  so  good  as  on  the 
previous  days.  Pass  the  villages  of  Husainabad,  Hormuzabad, 
Dehanabad,  and  Mehdiabad.  We  have  now  reached  a  very 
flourishing  and  rising  town,  situated  in  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Karman  cotton  districts,  of  quite  recent  institution  ;  and  owing 
its  immediate  success  to  the  inundations  which  ruined  the 
neighbouring  '  Kaleh  Agha/  together  with  its  selection  as  a 
postal  Station  by  the  Amir  Nizam,  or  former  Prime  Minister  in 
Persia.  Besides  cotton  there  is  much  wheat  grown,  and  castor 
oil  abounds ;  mulberry  trees  are  also  to  be  found.  Yisited  by 
the  local  governor  and  resident  agent  of  the  Karman  Minister. 
We  were  treated  with  much  courtesy  and  civility,  and  leave 
Bahramabad  with  a  most  favourable  impression  of  men  and 
manners  in  this  part  of  Persia. 

"  January  9. — Kabutar  Khan,  probably  Khanu,  or  '  pigeou 
house,'  from  a  tower  beside  the  village ;  26  miles.  Road  good ; 
near  cultivation;  then  among  water-courses ;  then  over  a  waste 
tract  for  nine  miles,  and  fiually  over  heavy  sand  tili  close  to 
Station.  Before  starting  we  had  been  provided  with  a  breakfast 
by  the  kindly  governor,  consisting  of  (chiläo)  piain  boiled  rice, 
(pilao)  rice  prepared  with  lemon  peel  and  condiments,  a  fowl 
with  prunes,  and  a  meat  hash ;  orange  and  lime  sherbet,  con- 

1  "  Tied  to  the  plough  "  and  "  wanderer." 
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fection  of  quince  and  pomegranate,  excellent  pickles,  tolerable 
bread,  and  last,  not  least,  tea  with  milk ;  altogether,  very  pala- 
table  fare.  The  caravanserai  here  was  built  by  the  Beglerbeg 
of  Karina  n  twenty-two  years  ago.  Noticed  lately  a  curious 
method  of  digging  and  tlirowing  iip  earth  embankments  in 
small  fields.  Two  meu  work  togother ;  and  while  one  digs,  the 
othcr  holds  tlie  arm  of  the  spade  by  a  cloth  ticd  round  it,  pulling 
it  to  liim  as  bis  fellow  turns  the  eartb.  This  arrangement 
is  primitive,  but  believed  to  \m  common  hereabouts.  Kuh-i- 
Darawan  is  among  the  hüls  to  the  left  of  our  road. 

"January  10. — Baghin,  30  miles;  a  march  broken  by  a  halt 
and  breakfast  at  the  midway  '  Rabat,'  or  caravanserai.  The  road 
is  betweeu  low  ranges  of  mountains,  across  a  high  alluvial 
piain,  stony  or  with  gravel,  and  much  strewed  with  wild  Vege- 
tation, as  yesterday.  The  more  productive  soil  seems  to  be  at  the 
immediate  foot  of  the  hüls  where  tlocks  and  herds  are  seencol- 
lected.  Rabat  is  near  the  hüls,  on  our  left.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  much  cultivation,  and  there  are  one  or  two  villages.  The 
caravanserai  is  a  splendid  structure,  built  by  the  present  Minister 
of  Karman  about  two  years  ago,  a  functionary  who  is  quite  the 
Marquis  de  Carabas  in  these  localities.  Baghin  has  a  caravanserai, 
and  is  a  village  of  about  seveuty  houses,  mostly  inclosed  within 
a  mud  wall.  Those  outside  present  a  ruined  appearance.  There 
is  not  miu;h  cultivation  visible  around ;  but  there  are  signs  of 
agricultural  activity,  aud  oxen  ploughs  are  working  until  suuset 
The  hüls  to  E.S.E.  and  S.E.  loom  Qut  largely,  and  are  covered 
with  snow. 

"January  11. — March  into  Karman,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince,  about  1\)  miles,  over  a  fair  road,  rising  at  first,  and  thcii 
gradually  sloping  down  into  the  piain  country.  Met  about  3J 
miles  from  the  gates  by  a  large  cavalcade,  headed  by  a  fine- 
looking  Persian  with  a  long,  black  beard.  A  prominent  figure 
in  his  immediate  tniin  is  the  Parsi  agent,  who  is  a  kind  of 
representative  of  his  co-religionists  in  Eastern  Tersia.  1*088 
into  the  citadel,  which  has  a  handsome  mud  wall — if  mud  cau 
l>e  so  qualified — and  are  shown  to  our  quarters.  We  have  two 
good  though  small  rooms  in  the  housc  of  the  sarhang,  or  lieu- 
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tonant-colonel ;  and,  as  we  move  into  the  houae,  are  sahited  by 
a  body  of  soldiers  in  red  uniform,  drawn  up  in  parade  order 
witb  presented  arma.  Eigbt  copper  dislies,  of  a  diameter  ex- 
ceeding  two  feet,  are  laid  out  in  our  honour,  witb  the  following 
Contents:  two  witb  Khabia  orangea ;  two  with  Khabts  ponie- 
granates;  one  with  Karman  water  melons;  one  with  musk 
melona ;  one  with  ten  loaves  of  sugar,  and  one  with  five  boxea 
liulding  cakes  and  aweetnieats." 

Tlic  last  detail  ia  trivial,  but  may  afford  somc  notioo 
of  the  waya  of  those  among  whom  my  compauiona  and 
I  had  been  thrown  in  the  course  of  duty. 
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Kaum  an.  i*;i[)itii]  of  n  lioinoiiynmiiH  [irnriucc'floiirLy  to  he 
i.lfiitilicd  witli  thc  C'iirnuuiia  of  Arnim  anl  Pliny,  ia  a 
hirgc  town  of  lictwi'wi  30,000  and  40,000  iuhabitanta  ; 
iliatingiUHliM  not  so  nuicli  Cor  silc  or  Imiltliugs,1  as  for  a 
i-urtain  common  ial  aml  nuutufacturiiig  inilustry,  whicli 

•  The  »tm-t*  nn-  mivii  und  riiimiw  f.-r  ihi<  capit»!  uf  h  ].ruvin«s ;  und  there 

are  few  Niunmiiints  uf  internst,  l'crlmps  tlif  mos!  rcmstrkitlile  of  these  i»  a 
very  old  "  KuMmh  "  ur  domi'il  se|m  klirr,  of  givnt  liciirlil,  mul  pinbellish«! 
«ith  wiiiit'  h»mlsomi>  Mue  tilcs,  thc  ri'iimiiis  of  wlmt  lullst  hnve  breit  n  tnily 
flt^iiit  exterior.     No  ono  neeitu'ii   lo  knnw  to  wlioni  it.  was  iledieattd.  or 
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finds  practical  illustration  iu  its  posscssion  of  many 
Hindu  rcsidents,  and  in  the  justly  admired  shawls  and 
carpets  turned  out  from  its  Stores.  The  difficulty  in 
mu-liing  it  from  its  nearest  sea-port,  Bandar  Abbas,  is 
great,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  intcrven- 
ing  eountry ;  and  the  distance  is  so  considerable  that  it 
bchovcs  all  tliose  who  seek  a  rapprochement  between 
Persia  and  British  India  to  give  attention  to  the  best 
menns  of  intercommunication  b}~.  land.  Karächi  seems 
to  be  the  natural  point  of  meeting  ;  and  although  the 
roads  now  joining  that  port  to  Karman  city  make  the 
aggregate  of  miles  to  be  traversed  verge  on  a  thousand, 
I  cannot  but  thiuk  that  were  there  a  good  safe  connecting 
liighvvay  through  Bampur,  either  by  the  sea-coast  and 
Gwädar,  or  the  Kej  valley,  impetus  would  at  once  be 
given  to  a  most  desirable  traffic.  Moreover,  a  great 
obstaclc  would  be  removed  to  immediate  action,  and  a 
practical  course  laid  down,  in  the  matter  of  a  railway 
to  India  ;  whether  such  inevitable  mark  be  attained  by 
Government,  by  private  enterprise,  or  individual  philan- 
thropy.  At  least,  political  prcliminaries  have,  in  this 
instance,  been  disposed  of  by  recent  definitions  of 
territorial  boundary. 

We  remained  four  days  at  Karman,  most  hospitably 
and  honourably  cared  for  by  the  late  Muhammad  Ismail 
Khan,  Wakil-ul-Mulk,  then  Minister  of  the  nominal 
governor  Prince  Käiomars,  sonof  Kahraman  Mirza,1  and 
afterwards  governor  himself.  My  kind  host,  a  remarkable 
man,  and  of  original  character,  though  belonging  to  the 
old  Persian  school,  forms  naturally  the  prominent  figure 
in  the  diary  now  again  laid  under  contribution  : 

1  Third  son  of  Abbas  Mirza  :  therefore,  uncle  to  the  present  king. 
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"Junuory  11. — Our  Mihmandar,  whose  face  beams  with  good 
humour  and  quasi  Itonfannie,  does  not  insist  on  inspecting  us  at 
meals  ;  but  a  less  fastidious  individual,  for  whom  I  entertain  no 
pleasing  recollections,  has  appeared  on  the  seene,  deterinined  to 
renew  an  acquaintance  formed  in  India.  He  accompanied  the 
cavalcade  sent  out  in  our  honour  to-day,  and  though  mounted 
on  a  donkey,  while  all  others  were  on  horses,  he  lacked  the 
merest  semblance  of  humility,  and  bis  conversation  was  in- 
cessant. 

"January  12. — The  Minister  is  to  come  into  town  this  even- 
ing  ;  and  to-morrow  our  formal  visits  are  to  be  paid.  Attempts 
are  being  inade  to  dissuade  me  from  going  to  India  by  Bampur, 
owing  to  the  inconvenience  (zahmat)  entailed;  but  for  this  I 
was  prepared,  and  answer  accordingly.  The  Minister^  son,  the 
Sarhang  Ali  Murtaza,  has  gone  with  a  force  of  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  guns,  into  P>aluchistan,  apparently  to  collect  the  yearly 
revenue.  Yesterday  we  were  favoured  with  raki;  but  to-day 
a  Parsi  brings  us  two  bottles  of  country  wine,  which  is  agree- 
able  to  the  taste,  but  not  equal  to  the  description  given  by  tbe 
Mihmandar,  who  pronounces  it  the  finest  wine  in  the  country, 
warranted  free  from  all  ingredients  of  hcadache.  The  latter, 
somewhat  illogically,  asserts  he  has  never  tasted  it  himself ; 
but  fortifies  bis  judgment  upon  it  by  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
a  fonner  Karman  ruler,  Khan  Baba  Khan,  tasted  every  local 
wine  procurable,  and  gave  the  preference  to  Karman  produce. 
Kinnier  makes  Khabis  fifteen  days'  journey  from  this  place,  and 
the  inaps  follow  bis  data.  Here  they  teil  me  it  is  a  fiourishing 
town  at  a  distance  of  \±far$akhs  only,  or  about  50  miles. 

"January  13.— Call  on  the  AYakil-ul-Mulk  to-day  at  8.30 
A.M. ;  our  interview  lasting  for  an  hour  or  more.  He  is  short, 
very  stout,  has  a  large  nose  and  generally  prominent  features, 
with  an  eye  sufticiently  sharp  to  make  itself  appreciated  through 
a  pair  of  monster  spectacles  which  imj)art  no  little  character  to 
the  portrait.  He  was  dressed  in  a  very  clean  and  neat  Persian 
costume,  wearing  a  drab  coat  of  beautifully  fine  texture  and  red 
nether  garments  like  those  of  Indian  Parsis.  He  rcceived  us 
with  a  brisk  cordiality  for  which  I  was  hardly  prepared ;  and  we 
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had  scarcely  sat  down  at  bis  invitation,  when  he  poured  out  a 
volley  of  compliments  and  pleasant  preambles  to  conversation 
such  as  I  had  been  little  used  to  hear  even  from  his  talkative 
countrymen.  The  English  were  bis  bcau-ideal  of  strangers :  '  he 
had  known  them/  he  said,  '  from  childhood ;  liis  father  had  been 
Sir  John  Malcolm's  Mih mandar.  There  never  was  such  a  man  as 
'  Malcolm  Sahib/  Not  only  was  he  generous  on  the  part  of  his 
Government,  but  with  his  own  money  also/  Mr.  Ellis  had  also 
been  his  great  ally ;  and  he  gave  us  an  amusing  and  intelligent 
version  of  this  gentleman's  own  account  of  his  Mission  to 
China.  Of  Sir  J.  M'Neill  he  spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise; 
Fath  Ali  Shah  admitted  him  to  his  private  apartments,  and 
treated  him  as  one  of  his  nearest  friends  and  acquaintances.  On 
other  British  Ministers  in  Persia  he  discoursed  in  a  like  kindly 
strahl,  from  personal  knowledge  or  repute;  then  turned  the 
subject  to  Afghanistan,  news  of  which  country  he  received  from 
the  native  paper  published  at  Karächi.  From  this  and  Central 
Asian  politics  he  carne  to  the  object  of  our  joucney,  and  here 
sonie  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  Evidently 
he  did  not  care  to  have  the  telegraph  at  his  head-quarters ;  he 
suggested  that  a  better  road  might  be  found  for  it  from  Yezd  to 
the  sea-coast  than  tlirough  Karman.  As  it  was,  S.,  who  wished 
to  reacli  Bandar  Abbas,  could  not  proceed  by  the  direct  route, 
which  was  impassable  from  the  snow.  He  would  have  to  ac- 
company  me  four  marches  towards  Bam.  With  regard  to  niy 
once  projected  course,  he  could  answer  for  me  to  Bampur;  but 
how  to  proceed  thence  to  Gwädar  was  not  so  simple.  He  him- 
self  had  had  to  send  his  engineer  to  that  part  of  the  coast  in 
disguise;  and  he  strongly  advised  me  to  assume  the  Baluch 
costume  for  the  second  part  of  the  journey,  having  donned  the 
Tersian  hat  for  the  first.  Our  servants  were  summoned,  and 
subjected  to  a  cross-examination  on  their  qualifieations  and 
antecedents.  Muhammad  Eahim  looked  alarmed  ;  but  Hassan, 
the  pcMuivän  (or  '  athlete ')  stood  the  test  well,  smiling  at  his 
discreet  inquisitor's  caution  to  avoid  practising  his  professional 
tricks  on  the  Baluchis.  Trusty  guides  would  be  provided ;  one 
for  each  of  us  respectively.     Letters  would  be  given  to  us  for 
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the  chicfs  of  l'ain  and  Banipnr;  but  the  Minister  woukl  not 
recominend  ji  niarch  along  the  coast,  wherc  his  control  was 
hardly  reoognized.     Every  imw   and    then  nur   energetic    host 
would  risi»  irom  his  seat  and,  uunr  sttn,  not  ?w#ir  Prrsico,  bustle 
ahont  the  room.     Ho  had  thiims  to  show  us ;  and  not  carinjr  to 
have  servants  always  ahout  hiin,  he  fetehed  his   own    boxes, 
opened  them  witli  liis  own  hnnd,  stooped  to  pick  up  any  fallen 
article — in  short,  proved  himself  a  inost  agrceahle  rarity.  Among 
coins  produced  was  an  English  dragon  sovereign  of  Geoi-ge  IV., 
stated  to  have  come  in  with  othor  gold  and  silver  prizes  ns  an 
instalnient  on  a  robhery  from  M.     The  Wazir,  or,  as  he  is  com- 
rnonly  cailed,  the  'Khan/  has  abjured  smoking;  but  snufts  like 
a  genuine  sniitter.     JMurn  hoine  to  brcakfast;  and  after  break- 
fast  are  escorted  to  the  bazaar;  a  goodly  collection  of  shops, 
the  new  seetion  of  which  is  on  a  large  and  solid  scalc.     Visit 
two   shawl  htrlchlnas   (manufactories),   and   one    for   carpets.1 

1  Major  Murdoeh  Smith  says  : — "  In  makin«:  the  caq>ets,  the  threads  (all 
of  one  colour)  fonning  the  length  of  tho  web  are  stretehed  on  an  upri^ht 
lotini  consistiii;:  of  two  horizontal  mllers.     The  cross  coloured  threads  that 
form  the  pattern  are  worked  in  hy  as  niany  small  hoys  as  the  breadth  of  the 
web  will  allow  to  squat  in  front  of  the  loom.     As  the  work  progresaes,  the 
web  is  <rradually  rolled  np  on  the  lnwer  roller.     After  every  two  or  three 
rows  ha ve  been  worked,  wide-teethed  comb*  are  inserted  in  the  wool,  and 
hammered  down  with  a  innllet,  to  keep  the  carpet  cIo.se  und  firm.     The 
master-weaver  draws  and  colours  the  designs  on  paper,  ruled  to  represent  the 
diflerent  threads  ;   after  which  he  teaehes  the  pattern  to  the  pupils,  who 
coiiimit  it  to  meinory.     Tlie  shawls  jire  wovon  in  a  similar  in  anner,  almost 
the  only  difference  bein«:  that  the  looms,  or  rather  frames,  are  horizontal 
instead  of  upright.    The  meinory  of  the  workmen  cannot  ]>ossibly  be  assisted 
by  Beeing  the  pattern  develop  itself,  as  they  always  work  with  the  reverse 
side  of  the  web  upwards.      The  karkhavahs,  or  Workshops,  in  which   the 
weavinjj  is  carried  on,  are  such  low,  dark,  miserable  rooms,  that  one  cannot 
but  wonder  that  they  should  prodnee  such  beautiful  manufactures.      The 
shawls  vary  in  pricc  from  5  to  50  tomäns  (20/.),  and  fine  carjKJts  cost  as  rauch 
as  from  4  to  lo  tomäns  the  square  yard.   Very  few  of  the  finer  sort  are  made 
for  sale  in  the  huzaars,  almost  all  beinjj  made  to  order  for  grandees  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     The  spinning  and  dycing  of  the  wool  for  the  carpet«, 
and  the  kurk  for  the  shawls,  are  also  carried  on  in  Karman,  which  thus  pro- 
duces  the  raw  materi.il  and  completes  its  manufacture."    ('*  Official  Report  to 
the  Pirector  Tndo-European  Telegraph,"    dated  Bombay,  March  7,  1874, 
par.  14.)      Kurl'  is  the  gout'u  fine,  »hört  wool  nearest  the  skin.      Precisely 
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The  former  are  highly  interesting;  all  is  hand,  and  there  is  no 
shuttle  work.  lioys  are  generally  employed,  of  an  age  varying 
from  10  to  14,  and  they  learn  the  design  to  be  followed,  by 
heart,  doing  a  certain  allotted  portion  per  diem.  The  occupa- 
tion,  carried  on  in  a  wretchedly  confined  room,  cannot  be  said 
to  he  a  healt-hy  one  or  likely  to  promote  physical  vigour  and 
develo])inent.  How  an  English  lad  of  the  same  age  and  under 
similar  cireuinstances  would  sigh  for  out-door  pleasures ;  and  for 
him,  whence  would  arise  the  contentment  visible  in  the  sicklv 
co unten ance  of  the  young  Karmanis  ? 

"  Our  progress  through  the  town  to-day  was  the  cause  of  much 
excitement  and  curiosity  on  the  part  of  both  sexes.  The 
Minister  has  announced  a  visit  for  to-morrow  morning,  an  hour 
after  sunrise  !  The  active  old  gentleman  has  clearly  no  sym- 
pathy  with  sleepy  t ravellers.  The  Prince  seilt  us  two  large  trays 
of  sweetmeats.     We  are  to  niake  our  call  on  him  to-morrow. 

"  Januar y  \Uh. — Visit  from  the  Wazir  before  breakfast.  He 
was  blithe  and  fatherly,  and  füll  of  anecdotes.  He  talked  much 
of  Dr.  R,  like  whom,  he  declared,  he  had  never  seen  a  doctor  in 
Persia;  giving  force  to  the  assertion  by  adding  that  he  who 
said  to  the  contrarv  lied  !  Had  he  not  foretold  that  Kahraman 
Mirza  would  die  in  üve  years,  if  he  did  not  take  care  ;  and  had 
not  the  prediction  been  fulfilled,  almost  at  the  time  specitied  ? 
Called  on  the  Prince,  whom  we  found  a  gcod-looking  young  man 
of  about  two-  or  three-and-twenty ;  and  by  whom  we  were  re- 
ceived  in  a  neat  apartment,  in  a  gentlemanly  and  unostentatious 
manner.  The  shape  of  bis  face  and  its  rieh  brown  complexion 
were  well  suited  to  the  custom  of  young  Persia,  which  scrupu- 
lously  removes  all  debateable  hair  save  that  on  the  upper  lip ; 
bis  fiue  eye,  though  somewhat  reddened,  was  not  yet  dimmed 
by  dissipation  ;  and  the  toilet  would  have  been  quite  passable  in 
a  European  sense,  notwithstanding  the  trimmed  Karman  shawl- 
cloak  and  striped  military  trousers,  but  for  the  loud  pattern  of 
the  under  garment   with  its  many  flowers.      If  conversation, 


the  same  word  is  used  in  Turkish  to  mean  the  "  pelisse  "  commonly  worn  by 
Osnianlis  and  other  Mnhamniadans.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  exports  from 
Karman  to  India. 
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rambling  on   railways,  balloons,  and  telegrapks,  did  not    flow 
frecly  from  paucity  of  kuown  subjects  of  inutual  interest,  there 
was  no   disagreeable  liitch  or  halting  to  mar  satisfactory  ac- 
complisk mon t  of  tke  visit,  witk  its  aceompanying  kalians  and 
liquids.     AVe   were   mailc  to  sit  on  two  ckaira  wkile  our  en- 
tertainor  preferred   to  rctain   kis   more  natural   position  ou    a 
kandsome  rüg  apparently  of  Western  manufacture.     Called  also 
on  tke  Mujtakid,  or  Higk  Doctor  of  Divinity.      We  found  him 
sitting  witk  a  small  party,  aniong  wkom  was  tlie  Iraani  Juma, 
tind  tke  Wazir's  young  son,  a  smart  koy  of  about  fifteen.     The 
reccption   was  cordial,  and   conversation   pleasant  and  uncon- 
strained.     I  am  inelined  to  write  down  tliis  mvjtahid  as  good  a 
Mussulman  as  can  ko  imagined,  and  as   liberal  and  free   from 
prejudice  as  ran  bc  looked  for  aniong  any  in  bis  position.      The 
Hindus  at  Karinan  socm  less  demonstrative  tkan  tkeir  biethren 
at  Yezd  :  in  numlur  there  are  akout  fifteen.    Our  presents  to-day 
from  tlio  Kban  eonsisted  of  larire  game,  fruit,  and  four  kinds 
of  ice — lenion,  cinnanion,  saffron.  and  peppermint  water.     We 
learn  tliat  tke.  old  fort  kere,  called  bv  some  Kalcb-i-Dukhtar 
(virgin  fori)  or  Kaleli-i-Ardaskir  (fort  of  Ardaskir),  was  built 
by  Ardaskir  P>abagan,  son  of  I>alak,  and  conqueror  of  Karinan, 
according  to  IVrsian  bistory  in  an  Knglisk  dress ;  but  son  of  a 
sbepberd,  and  born  at  Sliabr  Ikihak  (tke  town  of  Babak),as  I  am 
told  bere. 

*•  Jonwirif  V)th. — Visited  tbe  Khan  at  an  early  kour  to  take 
leave,  and  tkank  kirn  sincerely  for  Ins  great  civilities.  He  had 
lx»fore  told  us  tkat  tke  recjuiremcnts  of  bis  position,  one  of  wkich 
was  tke  ycarly  supply  of  a  considerable  sum l  to  tbe  royal  cofTers, 
made  bim  a  nierekaut  as  well  as  minister  ;  and,  not  unexpectedly, 
we  found  bim  deeply  engaged  in  business.  Muck  of  his  time, 
indeed,  niust  kave  been  passed  aniong  bis  bales  and  papers. 
Ihit  just  as  he  could  turn,  in  au  instant,  from  personal  cares  to 
tke  details  of  provincial  administration,  so  was  ke  always  ready 
to  give  attention  to  tke  eases  and  claims  of  individuals.  He 
liad  tke  ckaracter  of  knowing  tke»  kistory  of  everv  resident  in 


1  Mr.  Muikh.un  ("  Hiatory  of  IVisiii  ")  says  200.000  tnmüns  (£80,000). 
The  sann»  fi^un.'  was  ^ivcii  to  nie  in  \*(\<\. 
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Karman ;  and,  judging  from  ourselves,  he  took  little  time  iu 
learning  the  wants  of  strangers.  Our  last  interview  gave  us  no 
cause  to  change  the  high  estiraate  before  formed  of  his  friendly 
consideration.  I  wished  him  to  name  some  article  of  English 
or  Indian  manufacture  he  would  allow  ine  to  forward  from 
Bombay,  as  the  mere.st  souvenir  of  a  short  but  pleasant  ac- 
quaintance.  Reiterating  an  assertion  that  he  needed  nothing 
but  reciprocity  of  kindly  feelings,  he  said,  if  I  insisted  on 
sending  something,  let  it  be  a  translation  of  the  history  of 
Persia,  which  he  had  understood  the  friend  of  his  boyhood, 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  had  written.  On  his  part,  he  would  give  me 
a  written  account  of  Karman.1  Like  all  his  countrymen,  he  had 
quaint  superstitious  notions.  One  was  that,  until  arrived  at 
forty,  no  inan's  judgment  was  to  be  trustecL  Up  to  that  age 
he  held  all  acts  committed  to  be  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of 
mistakes  !  Another  was  in  the  infallibility  of  '  mümia/  a  kind 
of  resin  exuding  from  rock,  to  serve  as  a  eure  and  prophylactic 
in  physical  emergencies.  The  tiny  box  which  was  placed  in 
my  hands  this  morning,  though  its  contents  had  the  semblance 
of  ordinary  salve  or  ointment,  was  to  my  rnind  a  signal  proof  of 
regard,  and  valued  aecordingly.  At  the  same  time,  1  fear  that 
had  I  needed  the  virtues  it  was  assumed  to  possess,  I  should 
have  been  at  a  los3  for  the  means  of  practically  eliciting 
them.  The  specific  would  nerve  the  system  to  meet  danger, 
or  restore  it  when  the  danger  had  passed,  besides  exercising  a 
more  palpable  medicinal  power ;  but  I  was  not  quite  clear  on 
the  mode  of  application,  or  whether  internal  or  external,  or 
both.2     A  further  token  of  the  Khan's  especial  favour  towards 

1  Both  promises  have  been  fulHlled.  But  while  the  "  History  of  Karman" 
(luly  reached  its  destination,  the  translation  of  Malcolm's  "  History  of 
Persia,"  commenced  under  sanetion  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  completed 
nnder  authority  of  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  respectively  Governors  of 
Bombay  in  Council,  has  been  necessarily  presented  to  the  son  and  successor 
of  Muhammad  Ismail  Khan,  first  Minister,  but  afterwards  sole  responsible 
Governor  of  Karman. 

*  As  the  word  signifies,  even  to  an  English  ear — for  "mnmmy"  is  the 
Persian,  Spanish,  and  Italian  mumia,  mamia,  or  mummia — the  material 
effecting  the  corporeal  preservation  of  man's  frame  after  death,  is  evidently 
eonsidered  to  possess  properties  available  for  the  sustentation  of  a  living  body. 
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me  was  exhibited  in  tlie  spontaneous  offer  of  an  ordcr  to  Visit 
the  frontier  fort  of  Rani.1 

"  In  bidding  us  farcwell,  wliich  he  did  in  evident  sincerity, 
the  Khan  commended  us  to  the  protection  of  the  Universal 
Fathcr — of  Hini  who  is  Omnipotent,  without  respeet  of  placcs 
or  persans. 

"  Onr  special  guides  appear  proper  and  trustworthy  inen,  and 
S.  and  T  start  from  Karinan  prepared  for  a  speedy  Separation 
and  inore  adventurous  travel  tlian  heretoibre.  March  tliis  day 
about  2$  miles  to  Mahün,  a  large  and  ]iopuloii3  village  witli 
uiany  gardens,  well  situated  011  high  land  at  the  foot  of  hüls, 
and  proud  in  the  shrinc  of  Shah  Niäniat  Ullah,  of  prophetic 
renown  amoiig  the  holv  inen  of  Islam.  The  locusts  arereported 
to  ha vc  done  inuch  damage  during  the  past  hot  weather.  At 
Mahün  I  am  informed  tliat  f>(M>  are  produced  from  one  only  ; 
Imt  the  Khan*s  more  dctinite  and  iess  extreme  Statement  was  to 
the  eflect  that  ibr  one  locust,  dying  within  the  earth  it  pene- 
tratcd,  84  (or  [VI)  siiccceded,  in  the  lirst  instance  crawling,  then 
gradually  rising  to  pursue,  in  airv  tlight,  a  career  of  active 
destruction. 

"Janvaru  10. — A  niischievous  >torv  about  one  of  our  atten- 
dants  related  to  ine  hv  Mirza  M.  to  exalt  hi.s  own  character  and 
prove  Ins  disinterested  devotion  to  our  sorvice,  put  nie  to  the 
inconvenience  of  beim;  niv  own  Munshi  and  addressing  a  letter 
of  sonie  lcngth  to  the  Wazir.  Despatohing  the  saine  to  Karman 
without  acquainting  the  Alirza,  T  received  a  letter  in  reply  con- 
tirmiug  me  in  iny  impressiuns  of  double  dealing  on  the  part  of 
this  Indo-Persian,  whom  1  disuiisscd  in  no  agreeable  mood. 
AVe  are  locuted  in  an  outer  court,  as  it  were,  of  the  shriue  of 
Niäniat  Ullah,  where  the  building  seeins  intended  to  afford  ac- 
commodation  to  pilgriins.  The  rooms  are  compact  and  solidly 
constructed  of  bakcd  bricks ;  ipiite  in  keeping  with  the  durable 
caravanserais   already  noted  in   this  province.     We  are  taken 

1  Whon  the  Mission  ander  my  ortlers  was  at  Bain  on  its  way  to  Makran. 
in  1H71,  and  ajrain  on  its  way  to  Sistan  in  1S72,  no  plea  would  suffice  to  pro- 
rure  admission  to  this  fort  for  any  of  the  otficers  coinposing  it.  The  local 
Ouvenior  expressed  himself  poworh'ss  in  ihe  matter. 
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over  to  the  shrine,  and  received  there  by  a  septuagenarian  dar- 
vish,  whose  sou,  a  fiue,  well-looking  man,  below  middle  age, 
attends  us  in  our  quarters.  The  old  man's  story  reminds  nie  of 
the  three  last  vicars  of  my  home  parish,  who  had  between  theni 
occupied  the  post  a  füll  Century  and  a  half.  His  father  had 
lived  tili  ninety  years  or  more,  and  he  himself  bids  fair  to  follow 
the  paternal  example.  The  family  had  been  custodians  of  the 
shrine  for  twelve  generatious.  We  ascend  to  the  outer  roof, 
and  as  our  guide  proposes  a  visit  to  the  interior,  under  the  blue 
dorne,  we  turn  to  continue  our  inspection.  But  having  descended 
and  approached  the  entrance,  we  are  stopped  by  a  request  to 
take  off  our  boots;  and  equipped  as  we  are  for  travelling,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  euriosity  shall  be  satisfied  at  the 
cost.  Declining  to  press  the  matter,  I  was  about  beating  a 
polite  retreat,  when  the  old  darvish  invited  us  in,  all  booted 
and  spurred.  Contenting  myself  wTith  an  inspection  from  the 
thveshold,  I  saw  the  handsome  tomb  of  Yezd-like  marble,  and  a 
beautiful  carpet  worked  by  Ustäd  Husain,  the  head  craftsman  of 
Karman.  The  shrine  was  covered  with  books,  and  overliung 
witli  large  dark  eggs,  in  size  like  those  of  the  ostrich.  Eide 
froni  Mahün  in  a  S.S.E.  directum,  keeping  the  Jufärmountainon 
our  riglit  and  high  Karman  ränge  on  our  left,  for  some  fourteen 
miles ;  when  we  reach  the  snow  elevation  and  follow  a  wet  and 
slippery  winding  path  turning  from  S.  to  S.E.  for  about  four  miles, 
tili  we  perceive  three  rock  caves  and  soon  afterwards  the  cara- 
vanserai  of  Hanaka,  built  by  the  Khan.  The  ice  and  snow  had 
beeu  quite  recent ;  weather  moderately  cold ;  but  scenery  most 
desolate.  It  is  said  that  both  copper  and  coal  are  to  be  traced 
in  the  neighbourhood.  My  ghulam,  or  guide,  is  a  great  sports- 
man,  and  brings  in  two  fine  kabaks  (partridges)  and  the  smaller 
tihu,  all  acceptable  additions  to  our  tabla  His  tall  hat  (kidla) 
and  spectacles  give  him  a  stränge  appearance;  and  he  has  a 
stränge  way  of  attaching  the  last  to  the  first,  dropping  them  to 
the  bridge  of  his  nose  when  required.  The  reigning  Shah  must 
be  credited  with  the  sensible  reduction  of  the  kulla  which  had 
attained,  and  threatened  among  certain  classes  to  attain  still 
more,  preposterous  dimensions.     The  story  goes  that,  so  strictly 
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had  the  regulations  on  tlie  subject  been  carried  out  iu  Tehraii, 
that  the  sentvy  posted  at  the  public  entrance  leading  to  the  royal 
palace  had  Instructions  to  measure  any  hat  of  suspicious  size 
whose  wearer  ventured  to  pa9s  Ins  beat,  and  if  the  prescribed 
length  were  found  to  be  transgressed,  the  knife  or  scissors  caiue 
into  instant  requisitiou. 

"January  17. — March  to  Käiun,  about  twenty-six  nules ;  of 
which  the  first  ten  are  over  snow-covered  hüls  to  the  caravaiiserai 
of  Kaleh-i-Shor.  Into  this,  if  the  travcller  feel  disposed  to 
enter,  he  finds  a  low  room  in  the  centre  of  the  building  open 
to  the  front.  Should  such  accoininodation  be  insufficient,  he 
creeps  under  a  small  arehway,  visible  on  either  side,  through 
a  mere  hole,  to  resuine  a  standing  position  only  wheu  under 
tlie  vaulted  roof  within.  Here  he  has  a  room  divided  by  domes 
and  arches  into  four  separate  scctions ;  and  each  dorne  is  pro- 
vided  with  a  central  oritice  for  the  passage  of  light  and  air.  I 
should  not  reconimend  halting  at  this  caravaiiserai,  which  is 
the  reverse  of  cheerful.  Two  niiles  further,  and  we  commence 
a  descent  froin  the  hüls  :  the  last  eii;ht  or  ten  rniles  being  over 
a  stony  piain  through  which  a  ruad  has  been  to  some  extent 
niarked  out  and  cleared.  Our  i&t-ikbal  is  headed  by  the  zabit,  a 
well-dressed  smart  vülage  ollicer,  attended  by  two  cavaliers 
and  a  donkey  rider.  As  wTe  j>ass  auiong  the  houses,  walls,  and 
gardens,  a  goodly  number  of  villagers  turn  out  to  meet  us.  We 
are  shown  into  capiUil  <juarters,  and  trcated  as  guests  of  the 
Karman  governor. 

"January  18. — Detained  all  day  at  liäiun,  the  snow  falling 
heavily :  but  we  are  well  enough  cured  for,  and  have  fair 
quarters  in  a  spacious  court  which  secms  to  have  servcd  the 
purpose  of  a  caravaiiserai.  The  clumtr  (plane)  grows  here  to  a 
remarkable  size,  and  there  are  walnut-trees.  Opium  is  culti- 
vated  here  and  at  Mahün  ;  tlie  luttvr  haviug  niuch  repute. 

"January  19. — Strong  wind  duriug  the  night.  Morning 
being  fine,  we  resuine  our  journey  and  march  about  thirty-three 
miles  to  Tahrud,  the  '  bottom  of  the  niountain  streain  ;'  rather 
a  mud  caravanserai  than  a  vülage,  and  the  temporary  abode  of 
a  few  cultivators.     After  two  miles'  riding  we  reach  a  kharaha 
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or  ruin ;  and  then,  up  to  our  Station,  there  is  scarcely  visible 
a  building  of  any  description.  We  follow  a  high  road,  in 
general  direction  S.E.  by  E.,  for  about  fourteen  miles,  over  a  large, 
open,  and  slightly  undulating  piain.  Muleteers  then  turn  off  to 
the  left  and  take  a  north-easterly  course  over  heavy  ground, 
and  a  kavir,  or  salt  marsh.  After  some  four  miles  we  reach 
and  follow,  first  east  and  then  south,  another  road,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  bed  of  a  rud-khana9  or  mountain-fed  river,  and 
eventually  corae  upon  Tahrud  at  the  foot  of  a  tolerably  high 
ränge  of  hüls,  just  where  this  torrent  seems  to  have  expended 
itself.  The  prospect  here  is  very  desolate,  notwithstanding  cul- 
tivated  patches.  How  Pottinger  calls  this  a  a  town,  I  cau  only 
explain  frora  the  false  replies  commonly  given  to  a  stranger's 
questions,  or  from  some  misapprehension. 

"  January  20. — March  to  Sabristan,  or  Sarvistan,  twelve  miles, 
first  in  the  unlooked-for  direction  of  S.S.W,  and  afterwards,  east- 
ward  of  south,  to  a  steady  course  of  S.S.E.  From  broken  ground 
and  torrent  beds  we  come  to  a  tolerable  track,  and  eventually 
meet  the  road  we  had  followed  for  fourteen  miles  on  leaving 
Räiun  yesterday.  Three  miles  out  of  Tahrud  we  passed  a  fine, 
picturesque  fort  and  ruins  on  our  left.  Might  not  this  be  the 
town  of  Pottinger,  laid  down  in  maps  ?  or  is  the  latter  Awar, 
a  village  of  200  hou3es,  fourteen  miles  N.N.W,  of  Sabristan  and 
seven  from  Tahrud  ?  Put  up  in  caravanserai,  and  prepare  for 
Separation  from  S.  to-morrow.  He  moves  to  Bandar  Abbas  over 
the  high  pass  to  the  southward  ;  whilst  I  seek  a  road  through  the 
piain  country  on  our  east,  leading  to  Bam  and  Baluchistan. 

"January  21. — It  .is  not  pleasant  to  lose  an  agreeable 
travelling  corapanion,  even  when  one's  lot  is  to  be  passing 
through  the  civil  ized  countries  of  Europe  :  but  in  a  waste  and 
weary  land,  where  the  step  of  an  European  is  not  traceable  for 
half  a  Century,  to  lose  a  fellow- country  man  with  whom  one  has 
just  accomplished  more  than  800  miles  of  Persian  snow  and  desert 
with  the  füll  consciousness  that  some  hundreds  of  miles  more 
of  similar  country  have  to  be  traversed  in  comparative  loneli- 
ness,  is  rather  a  serious  matter.  To  be  stared  at  on  arrival  at 
every  stage,  or  on  encountering  stray  wayfarers ;  to  be  watched 

Q  Q 
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in  one's  every  movement,  if  the  assigued  particular  com  er  of  the 
halting- place  be  quitted;  to  pass  eightcen  ont  of  twenty- 
four  liours  in  a  sort  of  prison  routin e  ;  all  this  is  bearable 
enough  in  Company  with  an  honest,  truth-telling,  English  asso- 
eiate  :  but  ahme,  it  is  wearisome,  and  especially  at  an  age  when 
young  enthusiasm  has  been  supplanted  by  something  more 
sombre  and  inatter-of-fact.  Major  S.  qiütted  nie  after  breakfast 
this  morning.  We  parted  with  mutual  good  wishes,  and  hopes 
of  speedy  re  union  on  the  coast  of  Makran." 

My  instrui'tious  to  Major  Murdoch  Smith,  dated  the 
day  befoiv  \ve  separaten!,  contained  the  following  pas- 
snges : — 

"  So  mneli  will  dopend  on  your  own  discretion  and  judgment ; 
you  are  also  so  well  acquainted  with  what  are  our  present  ob- 
jects  in  asccrtaining  the  several  routes  from  one  line  of  land 
telegraph  to  another ;  and  how  essential  it  is  to  keep  clear  of  all 
political  questions  in  our  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast;  tliat  T  will  ahstain  from  hampering  your  movements  by 
any  fürt  her  or  more  detinite  proposals  hereon. 

"  It  is  probable  that  I  may  reach  Charbar  about  the  12th  or 
14th  proxinio,  when  it  would  give  nie  gveat  pleasure  to  meet 
you  again.  Ihit  I  can  neither  ask  you  to  detain  the  steamer,  nor 
to  guido  your  plans  by  mine,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  anti- 
cipate  my  movements  beyond  Bampur,  which  I  am  led  to  expect 
may  be  reached  on  the  3rd  February.  Besides,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable  to  proceed  from  the  latter  place  to  Gwädar  direct,  I 
8hould  prefer  adopting  that  mute,  as  one  hitherto  untravelled  by 
Europeans." 

The  oftieial  results  of  the  double  journey  have  been 
already  stated.1  And,  independently  of  Submission  to 
Government,  my  diary  from  Sabristan  to  the  coast  has 

1  Ohapter  V.  page  280  nuti\ 
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long  ago  been  before  the  public.1  In  relating,  therefore, 
a  fresh  story  on  the  subject,  I  will  endeavour  to  avoid 
undue  repetition  and  prolixity. 

Long  sigbt  and  a  pocket  compass  were  sufficient 
aids  to  get  a  fair  notion  of  the  country  we  were  travers- 
ing ;  and  it  became  very  evident  we  had  made  two 
marches  instead  of  one.  After  leaving  Räiun,  had  we 
not  turned  off  to  Tahrud,  we  might  have  pushed  on  at 
once.  to  Sabristan  ;  or  having  turned  off  to  Tahrud,  my 
comrade  and  I  might  have  parted  there,  and  one  march 
thence  by  direct  road  would  have  taken  me  to  Darzin. 
As  it  was,  I  had  about  eighteen  miles  to  accomplish  to 
reach  the  latter  place  from  Sabristan.  But  remedy  there 
was  none.  The  arrangement  had  probably  been  made 
in  pure  consideration  to  ourselves,  and  to  keep  us  to- 
gether  to  a  point  held  mutually  convenient  for  dividing 
camps.  ßemonstrance,  therefore,  having  become  vain, 
we  had  nothing  left  but  to  start  each  according  to  the 
way  chalked  out  for  us,  and  this  we  did.  My  suite 
consisted  of  the  guide,  Hashim  Beg;  two  personal 
servants,  one  of  whom,  Hassan  the  athlete,  had  at 
least  a  commanding  physique;  the  muleteer;  and 
a  small  boy,  who  sat,  in  elevated  position,  on  a  well- 
packed    white   pony.      On   our    right    was   the   noble 

1  Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xxxvii.,  pages  284  to  297 
inclusive.     But  another  cause  for  brevity  in  these  records  of  Eastern  Peraian 
travel  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  volume  is  now  under  preparation,  bj 
Government  authority,  giving  the  scientific  as  well  as  political  results  of 
my  later  missions  to  Persia  and  adjacent  countries.     As  the  road  measure- 
ments  of  the  Survey  oflicers  will  therein  be  recorded  with  precision,  as  well  as 
other  observations  notified,  any  lists  of  officially  reported  routes,  more  par- 
ticülarly  those  traversed  in  the  present  volume,  would  be  here  superfluous. 
Under  the  circumstances  stated,  the  reader  will  understand  that  the  publica- 
tion  of  this  and  similar  information  has  only  been  reserved,  not  indefinitely 
put  on  the  sbelf. 

Q  Q  2 
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snow-covered  raugc  wc  had  first  observed  in  passing 
down  to  the  piain  below  Räiun  ;  and  I  am  well  inclined 
to  accept  the  theory  which  makes  the  Deh  Bakri  pass, 
whithcr  Major  Smith  had  proceeded,  the  same  as  in- 
tended  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  "  mountain  whence  there  is 
a  considerable  desccnt,"  reached  after  a  seven  days' 
journey  from  Karman.  On  our  left  was  a  low,  rocky 
ränge  of  irregulär  hüls  ;  and  before  us,  as  we  moved  east- 
ward,  was  a  vast  open  space  into  which  we  were  steadily 
advancing.  Two  uneventful  marches  over  a  sparsely- 
culti vated  and  poorly-peopled  tract  brought  us  to  Bam. 
The  stage  intervening  has  its  historical  associations  of 
the  age  of  ßustam ;  but,  in  its  bare  modern  reality,  is 
little  inore  than  a  caravanserai. 

Bam — properly  Bahm,  if  it  really  take  its  name  from 
Bahman,  the  supposed  founder — is  a  large  town  of,  it 
may  be,  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  a 
high  piain,  between  a  mountain  ränge  to  the  south  and 
low  rocky  hüls  north,  amid  gardens  and  cultivation. 
Before  the  formal  annexation  of  large  traets  east  of  Narma- 
shir,  it  had  a  political  as  well  as  strategical  importance 
from  its  position  as  the  frontier  town  of  South-eastern 
Persia.  Now  it  is  better  known  as  the  capital  of  the 
Bam-Narmashir  district,  conveniently  situated  in  a  high- 
way  leading  to  Karman,  Sistan,  and  Bampur  respec- 
tively.1  The  reported  slaughter  of  prisoners  and  erection 
of  a  pile  of  heads  there,  by  Agha  Muhammad  Khan, 
after  his  defeat  of  the  gallant  Lutf  Ali  Zand,  and  the 
rebellious  resistance  offered  forty  years  later  within  its 

1  One  of  the  naines  of  Bam  is  said  to  have  boen  "  Arba,"  which  in  Arabic 
nieans  "four,"  and  supposes  a  fourth  road  to  Khürasan.  This  last  would 
appear  to  be,  however,  much  the  same  m  the  Sistan  highway,  even  though  it 
branch  through  Khabis  and  west  of  the  Sistan  Lake. 
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walls  by  Agha  Khan  Mahlati,  of  our  own  day,  have 
rendered  the  place  historically  eminent  in  modern  times  ; 
and  its  fort  and  citadel  enjoy  a  more  tban  local  reputa- 
tion.  To  say,  however,  that  the  fortifications  were  ac- 
counted,  in  Pottinger's  time,  "  beyond  any  comparison  the 
most  defensible  in  Persia,"  means  nothing,  unless  we 
remember,  how  arraed  and  provided  were  the  pro- 
bable besiegers.  Urning  my  stay  here,  which  extended 
one  day  over  that  of  arrival,  I  took  occasion  to  inspect 
the  stronghold,  drinking  a  cup  of  the  commandant's  tea 
en  passant ;  and  to  receive  visits  from  any  persona  dis- 
posed  to  call.  Among  these  were  the  garrison  doctor,  a 
sallow-faced,  intelligent  Karmäni,  dressed  in  a  red  cloak 
and  shawl  turban ;  the  local  governor's  brother-in-law, 
and  my  acting  host,  owing  to  the  governor's  absence ; 
and  an  individual  who  remembered  me  at  Karächi.  The 
doctor  said  the  mümia  I  possessed  was  greatly  prized, 
and  only  procurable  from  a  hill  or  rock  at  or  near  Ba- 
bahan,  between  Shuster  and  Shiraz,  in  the  south-west  of 
Persia. 

From  Bam  to  Regan,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles, 
the  road  runs  through  the  district  of  Narmashir ;  and 
for  two-thirds  of  the  way  among  farms  and  forts  pro- 
moting  or  protecting  cultivation.  The  population,  too 
scant  for  the  fertile  soil,  is  essentially  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural :  and  villages  such  as  Kruk,  Naimabad,  Azizabad, 
and,  quite  recently,  Wakilabad,  give  speaking  testimony 
to  the  industry  and  resources  of  their  inhabitants.  But 
in  this  country,  as  in  Russia  before  the  serf  emanci- 
pation,  the  want  of  a  wealthy  farming,  or  independent 
rural  Community  is  fatal  to  real  progress.  Industry  does 
not  go  ahead  and  thrive  on  its  own  account :  labour  is  the 
peasant's  ;  but  its  produce,  save  the  sorry  hire,  is  that  of 
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thc  man  in  power.  Hcre  and  there  raay  bc  fotind  a  well- 
to-do  trader  who  Las  a  comfortable  dwelling  and  bringa 
up  his  faraily  in  comparative  comfort  :  but  such  cases 
are  ecrtainly  not  thc  rule,  and  dcpeud  morc  on  adventi- 
tious  advantages  thun  industrial  ettbrts.  If  Pereia  would 
only  try  tlie  experiinent  of  encouraging  agricultural 
travail  in  Narmashir  by  timcly  relicf  instead  of  habitual 
oxactiona  ;  by  rewarding  proved  honest  labour  with  land 


grants ;  and  above  all  by  ensuring  security  and  freedom 
from  moleatation  to  poor  as  well  as  rieh ;  I  think  she 
would  soon  welcome  the  result  in  a  population  doubled 
in  number  and  many  more  niiles  uf  grain-fields.  The 
first  march  out  of  Barn,  I  put  up  at  a  kind  of  fort,  with 
court  and  buildinga  füll  of  poor  cultivators  or  tenders  of 
i-attle  of  all  ages  and  botb  sexes.     Though  water  there 
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was  abundant,  cultivation  had  not  spread.  The  next 
march  brought  us  to  the  populous  village  of  Nai'mabad,  the 
walls  of  which  too  closely  confined  its  numerous  inhabi- 
tants.  Our  arrival  here  was  productive  of  a  slight  dis- 
turbance ;  for  the  mau  on  whom  wre  were  billeted  seemed 
at  firat  unwilling  to  give  us  the  asked-for  accommodation  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  been  talked  over  by  my  Persian 
attaches,  than  his  ladies  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
room  required,  and  stormed  loudly.  Seeing  Hassan 
quietly  appropriating  the  quarters  at  this  particular 
juncture.  I  feit  bound  to  censure  his  proceedings;  but  no 
härm  had  beendone.  The  billet  wasaccorded,  and  com- 
plete  pacification  ensued.  The  third  march  from  Bam 
was  to  Regan,  when  we  left  the  more  fertile  lands  and 
gradually  descended  to  a  vast,  open,  hard  piain,  with 
scattered,  wild  Vegetation.  As  the  plants  and  bushes 
thickened,  the  ground  beeame  less  level  and  more  sandy. 
Regan  itself  was  barely  visible  among  the  low  jungle 
until  we  had  just  reached  it 

Murtaza  Kuli  Khan,  the  sarhang,  eldest  son  of  the 
Wazir  of  Karman,  was  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  thi3 
Station,  halting  there  on  his  way  to  Bampur,  with  a 
detachment  of  sarbaz  and  guns.  With  him  also  in 
camp  was  Ibrahim  Khan,  governor  of  Bampur.  The 
former  had  been  prepared  by  his  father  for  my  arrival, 
and  anticipated  any  movement  I  should  make  towards 
acquaintance  by  a  message  asking  which  of  us  should  call 
upon  the  other  first  ?  Pahluwrän  Hassan  answered  that 
I  was  tired  with  travelling:  so  the  sarhang  himself  came 
to  see  me,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Farj  Ullah  Khan, 
governor  of  Bam,  and  a  smart  officer  of  engineers.  We 
had  a  lively  and  pleasant  meeting ;  and  my  satisfaction 
would  have  been  complcte  but  for  the  disappointment 
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cxperienced  011  learning  that,  for  some  forgotten  reason, 

I  must  halt  a  day  at  Regaii.     The  sarhang  was  to  Start 

a  day  before  mc  and  proeeed  to  Bampur  by  tho  upper 

route,  through  Sarhad.     In  the  evening  I  returueel  the 

visit  paid  me,  and  aftcr  a  warm  reeeption,  I  was  perched  on 

a  chair,  nolens  volens,  like  the  compulsory  president  of  a 

promiseuous  debating  society  :  while  seated  on  the  ground 

were  the  sarhang,  the   engincer  ofheers,  and  a  third, 

unknown,  on  one  side  of  me ;  and  an  eider  of  Regan, 

Ibrahim  Khan,  and  a  naib   (lieutenant),  on  the  other. 

The  sarhang  I  found  a  stout,  eheery  and  good-looking 

young   man   of    winning   address.      The  Bampur   chief 

was  sturdy  and  thick-set,  beyond  middle  age,  with   a 

round  and  not  very  expressive  face,  set  off  by  a  well- 

dyed  beard  ;  and  Ins  Persian  was  hard  to  understand. 

The  bustle  and  noise  of   camp  were   quite  grateful  in 

these  parts;   and   the  drums  were    especially  welcome. 

Later  in  the   day   a   message   or   two  passed    between 

Ibrahim  Khan  and  myself  about  my  proposed  journey  ; 

and  by  his  suggesting  a  direct  move  to  Bandar  Abbas, 

I  inferred  that  he  would  have  wished  to  dissuade  me 

from  prosecuting  it.     But  my  mind  had  been  made  up 

on  the  subjeet ;   and  I  saw  no  cause   to  retreat  from 

my  resolve.     On   the   day   following,  the  brave  army 

marched  out  of  Regan,  and  I  was  left  to  get  through 

twenty-four  hours  in  that  very  unattractive  collocation 

of  a  hundred  mud  houses.     My  abode    was  within  a 

large  quadrilateral  inclosure ;   and  as  if  the  outer  wall 

were  insufficient  protection,  Hasan  must  needs  bolt  me 

in  at  night. 

From  Regan  to  Bampur,  a  distance  roughly  computed 
at  180  miles,  we  made  out  a  nine  days  journey  exclusive 
of  one   halt.     The  first  half  to   Khosrin  led  through  a 
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barren,  dry  tract,  for  the  most  part  sand-hills  of  various 
sluipcs  and  sizes — some  forming  fantastic,  unmistakable 
landmarks,  some  bearing  names  which  served  to  distin- 
guish  normally  dim  localities.  This  region,  however 
distastcful  to  the  ordinary  traveller,  would  be  found 
an  interesting  field  for  geologists,  from  the  western 
entrance  of  the  rocks  at  the  hot  Springs  of  Abigarm,  to 
the  south-easterly  exit  near  the  torrent  of  Khosrin  ; 
but  its  dreariness  is  indescribable  ;  and  the  heat  in 
summcr  must  be  terrific.  Yet  here  and  there  is  pasture  ; 
and  water  is,  at  certain  seasons,  abundant  in  the  midst 
of  this  desolation.  It  was  with  a  Sensation  of  relief 
that  we  emerged  from  the  hüls  upon  the  slopes  which 
led  to  the  vast  Bampur  piain.  This  tract  was  of  a 
different  character  to  that  we  had  passed  through  ;  but 
the  rugged  outlines  of  the  scenery  behind  us  remained 
long  visible  as  we  continued  our  easterly  course.  In 
using  the  term  "  Bampur  plain,"  I  seek  to  express  the 
whole  high  land  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  desolation 
just  described  ;  on  the  north  by  extensive  desert  as  well 
as  hill  chains  or  detached  irregulär  ranges,  amid  which 
the  snow-covered  Basman  mountain  rises  in  surpassing 
height  and  beauty ;  south  and  east  by  a  barrier  of  con- 
tinuous  rock,  through  which  the  passes  into  Makran  and 
Kalät,  respectively,  are  limited,  by  vulgär  and  perhaps 
truthful  tradition,  to  seven  in  number.  The  character 
of  this  piain,  more  than  100  miles  in  length,  is  that  of 
central  fertility  with  a  ring  or  belt  of  desert  near  the 
bordering  hüls.  Actually  touching  the  hüls  again,  there 
is,  in  some  spots,  a  show  of  verdure.  The  grain  and 
vegetable-yielding  land  is  interspersed  with  trees,  and 
these,  though  generally  low,  are  not  without  a  certain 
importance :    notably  the    babul,    tamarisk,    and   wild 
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caper,  of    which  the  last  presents  occasionally  a   veiy 
graceful  appearance. 

Our  camping-ground,  bctween  Khosrin  and  Bampur, 
was  at  Laddi,  Kalanzäo,  Chahi  Shor,  and  Kuch  Girdan  ; 
names  which  mark  no  prccise  locality,  but  signify  that 
the  wayfarer's  great  essential,  water,  is  procurable.      If 
one  well  be  choked,  there  will  doubtless  bc  a  second  in 
the  vicinity  to  supply  its  place.     But  an  experieneed 
guide  is  invaluable,  because  these  wells  are  hard  to  find, 
even  for  the  initiated,  and  shepherds  and  goatherds  are 
not  always  on  the  spot.     At  Kuch  Girdan  there  is  the 
Bampur   river.      Our  guide,   Hashim  Beg,  though    he 
actually  accompanied  nie  further,  had  been  ostensibly 
relieved  at  Bam  by  an  artillery  naib  called  by  my  face- 
tious  athlete,  "  the  voiceless."     He  was  truly  a  solemn 
and  silent  individual,  who  hovered  about  me  phantoni- 
like  at  unexpected   moments,  and  looked,   as  he    rode 
alongat  my  side,  notunlike  the  Commendatore  in  "Don 
Giovanni. "     He  again  had  been  replaced  at  Regan  by 
one  Thamasp  Küli,  of  aspect  smart  but  sinister.     A  cast 
in  the  eye  was  perhaps,  after  all,  the  only  true  drawback 
to  Ins  good  looks.     He  proved  himself,  at  all  events,  a 
vigilant  and  intelligent  cicevoue ;  and  though,  availing 
himself  of  the  occasion,  he  had  agreed  to  escort  some 
peoplc  and  quadrupeds  to  Bampur  on  his  own  account,  he 
did  his  duty  to  myself  honestly  and  well.     He  wore  a 
medal   for   gallantry    in    action    with  the  Baluchis  at 
Erofshan.     Beforc  reaching  Bampur,  my  own  two  per- 
sonal attendants  had  both  shown  signs  of  languor  and 
despondency,  especially  Pahluwän  Hassan,  wliose  morale 
was  in  truth  far  behind  his  physique.     Neither  of  them 
was  exactly  comfortable  on  a  camel,  the  animal  selected 
for  their  conveyance  in  Baluchistan ;  but  the  athlete  prided 
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liimself  in  having  achieved  a  superiority  in  this  respect 
over  his  fellow-servant.  One  day  on  the  march  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  Rahim's  camel  falling  with  its 
rider,  to  teil  me  a  story  to  the  poor  man's  prejudice, 
when  just  as  he  was  reaching  the  climax,  down  came  his 
own  camel.  His  dismay  and  discomfiture  were  ludi- 
crous.  I  never  heard  and  never  asked  for  the  conclusion 
of  his  narrative. 

Kuch  Girdan,  the  last  stage  on  the  march  from 
Narmashir  to  Bampur,  is  not  exactly  the  place  to  choose 
for  halting;  but  as  at  Regan,  so  here  also,  the  step  was 
a  necessity.  I  reached  this  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  4th  February,  after  a  hot  and  weary  march,  during 
which  I  had  walked  some  three  or  four  miles,  in  con- 
sideration  of  my  steed's  sore  back,  a  contingency  that 
had  begun  to  assume  grave  proportions ;  and  on  the 
following  morning,  after  a  night  dl  fresco,  there  I  still 
was  among  the  tamarisk  bushes,  not  preparing  a  start, 
but  awaiting  cameis  which  had  failed  to  appear.  Tha- 
masp  Küli  had  written  to  Ibrahim  Khan  to  announce 
my  approach,  and  intention  to  ride  in  to  Bampur  on  that 
same  afternoon ;  adding  an  expression  of  hope  on  my 
part  that  he  would  dispatch  me  to  the  sea-coast  as  early 
as  possible ;  and  a  return  messenger  had  brought  intelli- 
gence  of  the  safe  arrival  of  all  whom  I  had  left  at  Re- 
gan, with  an  intimation  that  I  could  come  in  as  intended, 
or  wait  until  the  next  morning.  The  State  of  affairs, 
however,  decided  me  to  adopt  the  latter  course  ;  so  I 
remained  another  day  at  Kuch  Girdan,  almost  buried  in 
the  sand,  which  a  strong  and  incessant  east  wind,  ori- 
ginating  in  a  cold  mist  before  dawn,  cast  over  us  from 
hillocks  not  many  hundred  yards  away.  The  diminutive 
tent  I  had  provided  myself  with  came  up,  it  is  true,  in 
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the  course  of  the  evening  ;  but  somcthing  more  substautial 
was  rcquired  for  cleanlincss,  exclusive  of  convenience  or 
comfort  The  cameis  did  not  all  arrive  :  one  poor  beast 
was  reportcd  to  have  died  011  the  road  ;  and  the  drivers 
were  out  all  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  February  we  moved  to 
Kasimabnd,  a  small  village  of  Baluehis,  with  a  farm-fort, 
where  the  inhabitants,  generally,  looked  poor  and  savage  ; 
the  children  being  half  naked,  the  men  ill-clothed,  and 
the  women  dirty  and  disheveled.  The  black  complexions 
and  ill-favoured  countenances,  together  with  the  squalor 
and  wretchedness  everywhere  apparent,  gave  me  a  pain- 
ful  impression  of  the  population  in  these  parts.  African 
types  I  had  already  observed  ;  and  their  recurrence  at 
Kasimabad  led  me  to  suppose  that,  irrespcctivcly  of  the 
practice  of  keeping  private  slaves,  a  System  of  slave  co- 
lonizing  had  been  pursued,  and  might  be  still  in  force  in 
Pcrsian  ßaluchistan.  The  hut  in  which  I  was  installecl 
was  formed  of  tamarisk  trunks  and  branches,  a  few  sun- 
dried  bricks,  mud,  and  other  odds  and  ends,  procured 
from  the  jungle. 

Our  entrance  into  Bampur  was  according  to  the  ap- 
proved  Persian  custom  in  such  matters.  I  had  been 
provided  with  a  good  riding  camel  in  place  of  my  sore- 
backed  horse  for  the  first  part  of  the  march  ;  and  I  sub- 
sequently  dismounted  and  exchangcd  the  seat  for  one  on 
a  Persian  charger,  saddled  and  caparisoned  in  the  native 
fashion.  As  we  drew  near,  Suliman  Khan,  deputy- 
govemor  of  Bampur,  came  out  to  mect  me.  Baluch 
ca valiers,  paraded  on  the  road-side,  feil  in  with  the  re- 
tinue.  Persian  horsemen,  eager  for  display,  started  to 
the  front,  and  skirmished,  firing  at  füll  speed  to  their 
front,  flanks  and  rear,  with  skill  and  effect ;   the  variety 
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of  colours  and  costumes  observable  in  the  mixed  caval- 
cade  served  to  vivify  and  light  up  the  picture.  On  ar- 
rival,  discarding  ccremony,  I  went  straight  to  the  tent 
of  the  sarhang,  and  met  with  a  warm  and  friendly  re- 
ception.  Suliman  Khan  accompanied  me,  and  Ibrahim 
Khan  came  in  while  we  were  conversing  together. 
However  truc  might  be  the  rumours  of  his  hostility  and 
misdoings,  I  had  no  personal  objection  to  the  short, 
squat,  bluff,  plain-spoken  Bampur  chief ;  and  preferred 
his  open  Opposition,  if  such  were  purposed,  to  the  sleek 
looks  and  expressions  of  the  conventional  Orient al  host. 
To  his  objections  to  my  move  to  the  coast  direct,  or  at 
Gwädar,  I  proposcd  that  he  should  simply  pass  me  to 
the  limits  of  his  own  territory,  where  it  touched  that 
of  Kalat,  and  1  would  get  Fakir  Muhammad,  the  local 
governor  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  to  escort  me 
thence  to  the  sea.  Eventually,  this  project  feil  to 
the  ground.  He  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  chief 
named,  nor  could  he  be  answerable  for  me  farther  than 
Sarbaz.  But  Ibrahim  Khan  showed  me,  in  his  rough 
way,  real  civility.  He  promised  to  send  me  to  Tenk,  a 
small  fishing  village,  whence  a  boat  might  be  procured 
for  passage  to  Maskat,  or  eise  where.  The  sarhang  took 
comparatively  little  part  in  the  discussion  ;  but  his 
behaviour  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  polished 
gentlcman  of  Europe. 

The  next  morning  the  governor  of  Bampur  and  his 
dcputy  brought  over  my  appointed  guide,  one  Mashhadi 
Abbas,  an  old  collector  of  revenue,  whose  Persian  kulla 
and  dyed  beard  were  no  doubt  more  familiär  than 
pleasing  objects  to  the  Baluchis*  To  my  surprise  and 
satisfaction  he  agreed  to  take  me  at  once  to  Charbar,  and 
guaranteed  that  thejourney  should  be  performed  inseven 
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days.     Our  bargain  was  instantly  Struck,  and  in  another 
twenty-four  hours  we  were  on  the  move  again. 

Bampur,1  at  the  period  of  my  first  visit  was  a  village 
of  some  400  habitations.  That  belonging  to  the  governor 
best  dc8ervcd  the  name  of  housc.     It  was  not  only  dis- 
tinguished  l)y  sizc,  but   in  the  possession  of   a  bctdgir 
rising,  tower-like,  from  the  roof.     The  fort,  visible  for  a 
considerable  distanoe,  from   whatever  side  approached, 
had  been  built  on  a  long,  irregulär  mound,  the  higher 
or  northern  side  of  which  supported  the  citadel,  whence 
the  walls  had  been  carried  down  in  a  north  to  south 
direction.     There  were  soldiers  and  guns  inside  ;  but  the 
sarhang  s  detachment  was  encamped  on  the  piain  below. 
My  quarters  were  in  a  sniall  housc  in  a  fine,  large,  walled- 
in  garden  of  recent  formation,  possessing  date-trees,  the 
kunar   and  the  sijxtjtün — close  beside  the  tents,    and 
within    easy    hearing    of    drum,    bügle,    and   word    of 
command.    Had  I  myself  been  governor  and  detachment 
commandant,  I  could  not  have  asked  for  better  fare  or 
better  treatment  than  was  freely  bestowed  upon  me  by 
the   civil    and    military  authorities  ;    the  parting  from 
whom    was  etfected  in  the  sanie  cordial    spirit  as  had 
rendered    memorable    our  original  meeting  at   Regan. 
And  here  let  it  be  understood  that  the  quid  pro  quo 
principle,  prevailing  all  over  the  East  and  rampant  in 
Persia,  was  not  the  motive  for  hospitality  in  theinstance 
rendered.     If  presents  were  made  at  all,  they  were  com- 
paratively    valueless.     The  sarhang    positively,  but   in 
the    most  courteous  manner,  declined  a  souvenir  from 
me  representing  any  wrorth  in  money,  but  solicited  in 

1  Literally,  '  Bahmanpür,'  so  called,  if  the  late  Wakil-ul-Mulk's  authority 
be  unaääiiiled,  from  the  son  of  Bahman,  founder  of  Bahiu,  a  monarch  com- 
monly  identified  with  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  but  whom  to  fit  into  Karman 
history,  we  should  rather  seek  to  recognise  in  Ardushir  Babagun. 
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lieu  a  pair  of  ordinary  wire  spectacles.  If  the  friendli- 
ness  exhibited  was  not  spontaineous,  it  must  have  been 
exercised  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Wakil-ul- 
Mulk,  minister  of  Karman  ;  and  even  this  view  of  the 
case  is  by  no  means  barren  of  honour  or  credit  to  the 
Persian  character. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  February,  I  mounted  my 
camel — for  horses  Lad  been  discarded — and  turned  my 
face  to  the  coast.  We  were  but  a  small  party.  I  had 
the  tvvo  Persians,  now  much  subdued ;  while  Abbas,  the 
guide,  was  accompanied  by  two  armed  Baluch  cavaliers, 
and  an  old  man  who  stumped  his  way  on  foot.  ßevisiting 
Kasimabad,  where  we  breakfasted,  then  turning  to  the 
south,  we  crossed  a  desert  country,  and,  after  about 
twenty-seven  miles,  dismounted  near  a  well  and  sand-hills 
to  rest  and  pass  the  night.  On  the  next  day  we  marched 
nearly  the  same  distance  to  Maskotu,  breakfasting  on 
the  way  beside  the  huts  of  Lashäri  Baluchis,  who 
supplied  us  with  dulicious  mäst  (the  Turkish  yoghurt), 
fresh  butter  and  dates.  The  country  traversed  was  still 
desert,  but  the  heavy  sand  gave  place  to  harder  ground 
as  we  neared  the  hüls.  Men,  women,  or  children  were 
seldom  encountered.  One  woman  was  observed  dyeing 
clothes,  the  dye,  almost  black  in  colour,  being  made  of 
the  bark  of  the  date-tree,  mixed  with  clay  and  water. 
Maskotu  we  found  to  be  a  village  of  few  inhabitants, 
shortly  before  visited  by  cholera,  succeeding  small-pox. 
It   consisted    of   the    usual   huts  and    two   castellated 

• 

buildings  in  more  or  less  preservation,  and  there  were 
many  date-palms  there  on  the  south  bank  of  a  large, 
broad  and  dry  river  bed.  Our  third  march  was  to  Fanocb, 
about  twenty-five  miles ;  over  a  road,  hard  or  sandy,  stony 
or  gravelly,  intersected  with  many  beds  of  streams  and 
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small  raviues,  and  passing,  at  intervals,  among  small 
black  hillocks.  In  thi3  village  were  grouped  a  large 
number  of  huts,  and  among  thcm  rose  the  customary 
fort;  there  were  numerous  palms,  and  patches  of  cultiva- 
tion — wheat,  beans,  and  barley  :  but  were  it  not  for  the 
pleasant  contrast  afforded  by  its  life  and  colours  to  the 
surrounding  monotonous  wastc,  Fanoch  would  raerit 
little  notice  from  passing  travellers.  One  of  our  Baluchis 
lcft  us  to-day,  and  I  did  not  regret  bis  departure,  for  he 
was  grumbling  and  discontented.  What  I  like  in  these 
men  is  their  thorough  nationality,  and  pride  of  nation- 
al ity.  What  I  dislike,  is  the  way  they  have  of  showing  it. 
The  chief  of  Fanoch,  Chakar  Khan,  was  absent  when 
we  were  at  his  village  ;  but  his  son,  a  handsome  and 
well-mannered  little  boy,  came  out  and  kissed  my  hand. 
I  presented  him  with  a  kamarband,  or  waist-cloth, 
which  might,  if  necessary,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  turban. 
I  was  told  there  were  about  100  houses  at  this  place  ; 
but  could  hardly  bclieve  it  had  500  inhabitants.  My- 
oid guide  informed  me  he  had  five  wives  here,  and  five 
at  Bampur.  I  must  not  forgct  the  cxplanation  which  he 
gave  to-day  of  some  large,  pale,  circular  patches,  almost 
circles,  standing  out  distinctly  from  the  darker  soil 
around  thcm.  They  were  the  "  Päyi-duldul-i-Ali,"  the 
feet,  or  rather  the  prints  of  the  feet  of  the  mare  of  Ali,1 
so  venerated  by  all  Shias.  That  these  marks  may  have 
been  four  feet  in  circumference  or  more,  did  not  seem  to 
ncccssitate  objection  on  my  part  so  mueh  as  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  a  single  line  and  at  uneven  distances  one 
from  the  othcr,  and  I  therefore  asked  what  had  become 
of  the  second  foot,  hind  or  fore.  The  guide's  answer  was 

1  "  Nomen  muli  albi  qui  Muhammedis  erat,"  is,  on   the  other  hand, 
Frey  tags  Interpretation. 
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to  the  effect  that  liis  Version  of  the  legend  was  given  as 
he  had  received  it ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  criticise 
or  discuss  its  merits. 

From  Fanoch,  we  pursued  a  zigzag  course  to  the  south 
for  about  sixteen  miles,  when  our  small  party  entered  the 
"  tang,"  or  pass— in  the  present  instancc,  a  very  narrow 
and  rough  defile  between  steep  rocky  hüls,  links  of  the 
long    Makran    chain.     This    confined    passage    shortly 
widened    to   an    open    space,   witli    a    view   of  distant 
elevations :  again  did  the  route  close  in  and  expand  as 
before.     Leaving  the  village  of  Dehän  to  the  left  and 
Benth  to  the  right,  we  halted  a  mile  or  two  below  the 
second.     Of  the  one  we  saw  nothing  but  date-palms  ;  of 
the  other  somc  few  huts  appeared  among  the  trees.    Abbas 
informed  me  that  so  severe  had  been  a  recent  Visitation 
of  cholera,  that  Dehän  had  been  almost  depopulated,  and 
if  the  500  deaths  reported  at  Benth  were  correctly  es- 
timated,  there  also  much  the  same  result  must  have  been 
experienced.     A  fine  old  Baluch  to  whom  I  addressed 
myself  said  that  the  sickness  had  quite  ceased.      On  the 
march  to-day  I  witnessed  an  extraordinary  scene.      The 
Baluchis  of  Fanoch,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  were  out 
in  large  numbers,  locust-hunting  ;  and  the  vigour  with 
which  the  sport  was  carried  on,  was  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  abundance  of  game  at  their  disposai.     As  we 
rode  among  the  scattered   insect  legions,   it  seemed  as 
though  each  stroke  of  band,  cap,    or   kerchief,  was  a 
capture,  and  yet  did  not  the  swarmsperceptiblydiminish. 
The  Statement  made  to  me  at  the  time,  that  thesc  locusts 
were  boiled  and  salted  for  eating,  does  not  in  my  opinion 
admit  of  the  least    doubt :   and  if  any  evidence  were 
wanted  in  support  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  in 
Scripture  (St.  Matthew  iii.  4),  the  practice  of  Makran 
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Baluchis  might  bc  citocl  in  addition  to  that  of  tbe  Aral>s 
dctailed  by  Hasselquist. 

The  ncxt  day's  mareh,  our  fiftli  from  Bampur,  was  a 
stiff  onc  to  myself  and  servants  :  how  much  ruore  so  to  a 
ßtray  follower  or  two  who  accompanied  us  a  great  part  of 
tlic  way  on  foot,  and  the  cameis  !  I  rose  before  three  a.m.; 
and  while  looking  about  mc,   was  asked   the  time  by 
Abbas.     Hearing  my  reply,  he  gave  the  signal  to  start. 
There  were  no  tents  to  strike  or  bedsteads  to  pack  ;   and 
\vc  moved  in  as  liglit  marching  order  as  the  prospective 
requirements  of  lndian  Presidencies  would  pernrit ;  but 
it  was  about  3.40  when  wo  broke  ground.     After  nearly 
seven  liours  on  camelback,  we  pulled  up  for  a  short  hour, 
resuming    work    before    11.30.       At  4.40  we    selected 
a  rcsting-place  for  the   night,  and  ealled   it  Gunz,  the 
name  of  the  distriet  generally,  as  of  the  cape  stretching 
from   it  seaward.     Since  our  entry  within  the  Makran 
barrier,  and  for  niore  than  twcnty  miles  to-day,  we  had 
followed    or  guided   ourselves  by    the  bed  of  a    river 
called   at    its    rise    above   Fanoch    the     <<Aimini,,,    and 
afterwards  the  Benth.     To-dav  we  had  left  it  where  its 
waters,  joined  by  the   tributary  Nasferan,  flow  down  to 
the  sea  under  the  name,  first  of  Korandab,  then  of  Kaiig 
the  fishing  hamlet  at  its  mouth :    and  our  coursc  lay  in 
an  easterly  direction  towards  the  Tenk  river.     After  a 
surfeit  of  stones  and  hüls,  we  debouched  upon  a  piain, 
hard  Init  saudy,  witli  much  low  jungle  and  wild  Vege- 
tation, the  last   similar  to  that    of  the  Sind   outlying 
wastes,  which  might  be  classified,  for  distinction,  into 
products  eaten  and  products  rejccted  by  cameis.     We 
had  passed  during  the  day   a  block  of   whitish   stone 
scooped  out   at  the   top  like   an   apothecary's  mortar. 
This  was  ex[)lained  to  us  to  be  a  frequent  resort  of  tlic 
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Makranis,  because  the  powder  obtained  there  was  an 
infallible  rcmedy  for  toothache.  I  believed  it  in  some 
way  associated  with  other  marvellous  tokens  of  the 
presence  of  the  Prophet's  son-in-law,  such  as  the  Pir  Ali, 
the  cleft  in  vvhieh  rock  is  attributed  to  a  blow  from  his 
sword.  Legends  of  Ali  abound  throughout  Makran  ;  and 
the  marks  of  his  foot  are  pointed  out,  or  tangible  evidences 
of  his  physical  prowess  adduced,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Amid  a  normal  population  of  Suni  Baluchis,  the  fact 
may  be  thought  to  teil  of  old  Persian  occupation  ;  but  it 
is  open  to  question  whether  the  assumed  associations  are 
genuine,  or  imported  by  annexation  of  the  last  fevv  years. 
The  morning  after  bivouac  at  Gunz,  having  re-rolled  our 
bedding  spread  there  on  the  sand,  we  started  at  fourA.  M.; 
and  after  fair  camel-marching  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  lost  our  way  in  a  kind  of  defile  or  deep  bed  of  a 
torrent.  We  had  taken  a  low  and  narrow  passage 
amoug  roeks  instead  of  an  upper  path  unknown  ;  and 
had  got  so  perplexed  in  the  darkness,  that  we  had  to 
await  the  broader  light  of  day.  After  resuming  our 
march,  we  came  upon  a  dotvära,  or  encampment  of 
nomads,  among  whom  our  Persian  guide  had  acquaint- 
ances  who  helped  to  put  us  on  the  right  road.  We 
found  the  Tenk  rudkluina  very  wide,  and  the  water,  as 
usual,  confined  to  particular  shallow  Channels,  or  a  pool 
here  and  there.  At  nine  a.m.  I  congratulated  myself  on 
getting  clear  of  the  river ;  but  after  a  short  progress  to 
the  east,  we  feil  in  with  it  again,  and  were  dctained 
between  its  high  banks  for  long.  Rain  had  set  in  before 
mid-day  ;  and  up  to  nearly  three  p.m.  we  worked  on  under 
difficulties.  Cameis  do  not  affect  mud,  and  mud  is 
quickly  produced  in  these  parts  by  heavy  showers  :  but 
our  poor  beasts  did  their  work  right  well,  and  slipped 
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and  struggled  bravely  011  our  behalf.  We  niadc  an 
attempt  to  rcach  the  Khaur-i-Kir,1  whieh  brings  down 
thc  waters  from  Gaih,  but  failed  ;  for  when  we  had  come 
within  five  miles  of  its  right  bank,  our  course  was  impcded 
by  a  rapid  stream  which  had  suddmly  risen  into  im- 
portanee,  and  forced  its  vvay  violently  through  the 
yielding  sand.  So  we  encamped  near  somc  inhospitable 
rocks,  awaiting  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The  rain 
rame  down  in  torrents,  and  drcnehed  us  all.  Hassan 
riggcd  Uj)  a  temi>orary  teilt  for  nie  with  an  india-rubbcr 
covering  ;  but,  indepcndrntlv  of •  holes  tilled  with  bits 
of  stick  or  left  open  to  ehance,  unless  I  eould  double  up 
snail-like  under  its  limited  shclter,  it  was  only  available 
down  to  thc  waist.  So  I  sat  holding  an  umbrclla, 
smoking,  and  spasmodically  endeavouring  to  dry 
niy  inner  garments  at  a  poor  fire,  until  a  star  ap- 
peared,  then  another  and  another,  and  a  break  in  the 
N.W.  caused  my  spirits  to  rise  with  thc  conviction  that 
a  good  timc  was  at  band.  I  turned  in  and  tried  to  slcep 
near  some  half-burning  stieks,  but  woke  at  one  a.m.  cold 
and  comfortless,  and  amused  myself  with  the  fire  again, 
and  so  <>n  until  break  of  day.  llow  to  name  our  halting- 
plaec  was  difticult  ;  but  1  jotted  down  u  East  of  Bir  rocks," 
and  made  the  distanee  marched  twenty-eight  miles.  In 
this  day 's  niarch,  one  of  those  many  instanccs  of  populär 
superstition  peeuliar  to  the  Baluchis  passed  under  my 
Observation.  We  wore  passing  the  shrine  of  Shai,  or 
Saiyid  Ilarun  in  the  1km  1  of  the  Tenk  river,  and  two 
Baluch  guides  had   acconipanied  us  from  the  dawäret, 

1  From  Kanlchi  westward,  all  alonj:  the  Makran  coast,  and  up  to  the 
uiouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arah,  the  word  Khaur  i.s  applied  to  the  river  mouth, 
or  to  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  near,  and  reeeive»  the  salt  waters  of  the 
sea.  I  counted  no  less  than  twenty-sevon  *»f  these  creeks  between  Sonraiäni 
and  .Jas>k. 
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to  point  out  a  bye-path  avoiding  a  deep  water  passage 
likely  to  cause  detention.  Suddenly  the  guides  stopped 
their  cameis  and  dismounted.  One  took  in  his  hand  a 
biscuit,  turned  to  the  right,  and  reverently  placed  his 
ofFering  on  the  ground  :  the  other  advanced  a  few  paces 
in  the  same  direction,  and  made  a  solemn  bow.  Closely 
watching  the  quarter  indicated  by  these  movements,  1 
saw  a  tree  which,  though  a  tamarisk,  looked  Druidical 
and  picturesque  ;  but  Mashhadi  Abbas  assured  nie  tho 
real  shrine  was  a  well.  He  further  informed  me  that  no 
Baluch  ever  passed  this  place  without  laying  there  his 
oftering,  or  would  think  of  reclaiming  any  money  or 
property  accidentally  dropped  there  :  that  if  a  traveller 
halting  for  the  night  burnt  the  wood  and  gave  his  cattle 
the  fodder  procurable  on  the  spot,  it  would  be  well  with 
him  ;  but  that  if  he  took  the  wood  to  burn  elsewhere,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  light  it ;  or  if  he  cut  or  carried 
away  the  grass  for  consumption  elsewhere,  it  would  kill 
the  animal  it  was  inten ded  to  nourish. 

On  the  next  day  we  succeedcd  only  in  reac-hing  the 
Khaur-i-Kir.  Nor  did  we  accomplish  this  five  miles 
without  an  intervening  halt  at  a  Baluch  dowära.  On 
arriving  at  the  bank,  we  found  the  ground  so  soft  and 
untenable  for  cameis,  and  the  current  so  strong,  that  we 
gave  up  all  hope  of  immediate  crossing,  and  put  up 
where  we  were  for  the  night,  choosing  the  higher  ground 
among  tamarisk  and  kirir  (wild  caper)  bushes.  The 
next  morning  we  passed  over  the  stream,  which  had 
much  decreased,  and  pushed  on  for  eighteen  miles  to 
Khaur  Sangam,  which  was  crossed  with  comparative 
ease.  Halting  to  breakfast  and  rest  our  cameis  on  the 
left  or  further  bank,  we  made  a  fresh  start  soon  after 
mid-day.     The  country  had   been  rendered   somewhat 
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difficult  owing  to  the  heavy  rain  and  eonsequcnt  floods  : 
but  \vc  managed  to  work  our  way  amid  low  hüls  and 
rocky  ground,  varied  with  sandy  and  alluvial  soil  and 
dwarf  seattered  junglc.  At  sunset  we  reached  a  large 
salt-water  khaur,  and  were  in  the  close  neighbourliood 
of  the  sea.  1  deseried  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  in  the  bay 
of  Charbar :  but  the  village  itself  could  not  be  reached 
until  we  had  ascended  and  descended  the  intervening 
hill  of  Tiz.  We  contrived  to  attain  the  top  of  this 
eminence  ;  but  as  it  was  too  dark  to  discover  the  down- 
ward  path,  we  spread  our  bedding,  as  had  now  become  a 
liabit,  under  the  open  eanopy  of  heaven.  The  ground 
was  hard  and  interspersed  with  rock,  and  the  dews 
feil  heavily  ;  but  we  could  estimate  our  day'a  march  at 
the  respectable  figure  of  forty- three  miles,  and  the 
familiär  sound  of  a  ships  gun  told  us  there  were  friends 
to  meet  in  the  morning.  So  the  night  was  really  a 
pleasant  onc. 

The  descent  was  steep,  but  only  three  miles  remained 
to  Charbar;  and  we  were  not  long  in  getting  over  these  on 
the  morning  of  the  IGth  February.  Here  we  were  met 
and  welcomcd  by  the  Arab  governor  and  his  minister  ; 
by  Lieutenant  Stille  and  Mr.  Johnstone  ;  and  last  not 
leastby  my  good  friend  Murdoeh  Smith,  with  whom  I  had 
thus  again  foregathered  only  two  days  later  than  the  date 
antieipated  in  my  ofticial  letter  addressed  to  him  on 
parting.  He  had  made  his  way  to  Bandar  Abbas  by  a 
mountainous  route  little  frequented  by  modern  travellers, 
but  not  wholly  unknown  to  a  reading  pul>lic,  reaching 
the  sea  coast  on  the  3rd  February,  when  I  was  yet  two 
marches  from  Bampur.  Ilere  he  was  joined  by  Vice- 
Consul  Johnstone,  who  had  arrived,  under  Instructions, 
from  Basrah;  and  on  the  7th  of  the  month  both  officers  had 
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cmbarked  on  board  the  Arnberwitch,  for  disembarkation 
at  Henjäm,  Masandam,  and  Jask  respectively.  From  the 
last  place  they  had  proceeded  by  land  for  about  sixty-seven 
miles  to  Sooruf,  whence,  taking  to  the  steamer  again, 
they  had  continued  their  route  by  sea  to  Ckarbar. 

It  was  the  sinoke  of  the  Amberwitch  bringing  Major 
Smith  and  his  companions  into  port  which  I  had  noticed 
un  the  previous  evening.  Most  thankful  was  I  that  our 
plans  had  been  blessed  with  successful  execution:  and 
that  a  kind  Providence  had  preserved  us  to  nieet  in 
health  and  safety  through  a  rough  and  unusual  journey. 

Setting  aside  all  political  considerations,  and  looking 
at  Western  Baluchistan  as  a  region  to  be  revisited,  if  only 
to  compare  its  geographical  and  ethnological  Status  with 
what  it  was  in  Pottinger's  time  more  than  half  a  Century 
before,  a  journey  such  as  I  have  imperfectly  sketehed 
could  hardly  be  void  of  interest.  And  even  had  the 
travcls  of  Pottinger  and  Grant  been  of  sufficiently  recent 
date  to  render  superfluous  any  following  in  their  foot- 
steps,  I  bclieve  myself  correct  in  statingthat  no  English, 
and  very  possibly  no  European  traveller  of  whom  any- 
thing  is  known,  had  ever  penetrated  the  Fanoch  pass  at 
all.  As  regards  the  question  of  personal  risk,  I  am  not 
preparcd  to  say  that  there  is  none  whatever,  especiaily  at 
times  when  resistance  is  exercised  by  petty  chiefs  against 
the  local  authorities ;  nor  do  I  for  a  moment  dispute 
the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  tact  and  caution  on 
all  occasions ;  but  I  can  honestly  assert  that  on  no 
occasion  was  any  molestation  offered  to  myself,  nor 
can  I  subseribe  to  the  opinion  of  even  so  excellent  an 
authority  as  the  lato  Muhammad  Ismail  Khan,  minister 
and  governor  of  Karman,  that  either  Persian  or  Baluch 
disguise  was  essential  to  the  safe  conduct  of  an  English 
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officer,  as  enjoined  on  rae  for  the  roads  west  and  south 
of  Bampur  respcctivcly.  Of  course,  had  I  persisted  in 
going  by  Gaih  or  Kasrkand,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
would  bave  beeil  tbe  result;  but  the  (langer,  to  my  mind, 
would  rather  bavc  been  from  enforccd  a&sociation  with 
Persians  tban  tbe  niere  dress  of  tbe  Faringi.  My  two 
attendants,  moreover,  were  most  conspicuous  in  tbeir 
attire.  Hassan  the  juihlmcän  was  in  a  loud  and  incon- 
gruous  niixture  of  green  and  brown  ;  and  Rahim  ßeg  had 
boots  niore  becoming  Dirk  Hatteraik  than  a  Persian^i'sA- 
khtdmat  (valet).  These  men  were  not  improved  by  tbeir 
journey  into  Baluchistan.  It  was  not  judged  advisable 
to  encourage  intercourse  on  tlieir  part  with  the  natives : 
there  was  no  necessity  to  employ  them  as  caterers,  for  tbe 
guides  were  better  fitted  to  the  work  ;  nor  did  they  seem 
to  care  to  meddle  with  matters  in  which  the  way  to 
mudakhil  was  not  elear.  One,  the  man  of  physical 
strengtli,  feil  into  despondency,  and  was  perpetually 
groaning  over  the  hinbun  (desert),  into  which  he  had 
been  led  :  the  other  seemed  to  have  lost  both  common 
sense  and  enorgy.  The  lament  over  the  solitude  was 
intelligible,  if  not  exeusable.  Without  exaggeration,  the 
traveller  might  ride  for  twentv  miles  together,  and  not 
see  even  so  mueh  as  a  beast  or  a  bird,  much  less  a 
human  being. 

Our  onward  progress  from  Charbar  was  not  by  land. 
We  remained  but  a  few  hours  among  our  Arab  friends, 
and  were  conveyed  by  the  Ambenritch  to  Gwädar, 
where  we  passed  the  uext  day  at  the  Residents  quarters, 
re-embarking  at  night  for  Karächi,  wliicli  was  reached  on 
the  20 th  February.  llere  1  experienced  the  never-tiring 
hospitality  of  the  ehief  engineer  of  the  Sind  Railway 
and  bis  lady  ;  and  making  tbeir  house  my  head-quarters 
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for  five  daya,  or  until  departurc  of  thc  Bombay  steamer, 
renewed  friendships  in  a  province  which  I  had  long 
known,  geographically  in  its  length  and  breadtli,  politi- 
cally  in  its  native  population,  and  generally  in  its  pa-st  and 
present  eustoms  and  rcsources ;  and  whose  welfare  could 
not  but  command  my  deep  interest  at  all  timea  We 
landcd  at  Bombay  on  the  morning  of  thc  8tli  Fobruary, 
and  remaincd  there  until  the  17th  March,  whon  we  re- 


embarked  to  ateam  down  the  coast  to  Baipur.  Crossing 
Southern  India  by  rail,  inclusive  of  a  deviation  from 
Coimbator  to  Utakamand,  and  remaining  thrce  sbort 
daya  at  Madras,  we  took  steamer  again  on  thc  28th  idera 
over  the  still  hrepressiule  surf,  and  reached  Calcutta  on 
thc  2nd  April.  As  the  seat  of  govemment  had  been 
tranaferrcd  for  the  time  to  Simla,  four  daya  were  suffi- 
cient  for  our  work  at  the  City  of  Palaces  ;  and  after  a 
long   railway  journey   to   Delhi,  broken    by  a    night's 
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adventurous  däking  to  Lucknow  and  speedy  return  to 
Cawnpore,  wc  found  ourselves  riding  üp  on  the  I5th 
April,  to  Kasauli,  whence  we  passcd  on,  ovcr  the  high 
mountain  roads,  to  the  grateful  rhododendra  of  the 
splendid  sanitarium,  so  vvisely  selected  for  rctaining  and 
recxuiting  energies  which  belong  essentially  to  distant 
latitudes,  and  without  which  the  administrative  reins 
would  fall  irrecoverably  slack.  On  the  fifth  day  after 
arrival  we  returned  to  Kalka  and  the  hot  plains,  thankful 
for  a  kindly  reception  in  every  senso,  and  most  promising, 
as  regarded  our  otfieial  plans,  on  the  part  of  the  highest 
authorities ;  benring  away,  moreover,  pleasant  recollec- 
tions  of  renewed  intercourse  with  acquaintances,  souie 
of  whom  I  had  known  as  cadets  wlien  orderly  officer  at 
Addiscombe,  and  for  one  of  whom,  at  least,  I  feit  that,  if 
life  vvere  spared,  a  career  of  useful  distinetion  might  be 
saft'ly  predicted. 

D&k  carriages  and  railway  brought  us  through 
Ludhiäna,  Jalandar,  Amritsar  and  Lahor  to  Multan, 
where  we  caught  the  river  steamer  on  the  25th  April. 
Both  Amritsar  and  Lahor  are  well  known  to  merit  the 
traveller's  attention.  The  Sikh  temple,  at  the  first,  is 
one  of  those  picturesque  bijoux  for  which  Indian  seenery 
is  noted.  At  the  latter  city,  the  courtesy  of  the 
Lieutenant-governor1  provided  us  with  ready  means  for 
inspection  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest ;  and 
elephants  were  brought  into  requisition  for  the  streets 
and  public  places. 

A  passage  up  or  down  the  Indus  is  a  wearisome 
aflFair  at  almost  any  time,  and  we  had  the  misfortune  to 
get  what  is  called  "  snagged  "  on  the  eighth  day  after 
embarkation.     Whether  river  conservancy  has  effected 

1  The  lato  uiucb-lainented  and  res^xccted  Sir  Donald  MacLeod. 
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or  will  effect  a  füll  remcdy  for  this  highly  probable  con- 
tingency,  is  a  question  on  whieh  there  raay  be  conflicting 
opinions  ;  but  the  present  age  of  Indian  progress  cannot 
dispense  with  those  railway  links  still  required  to  join 
Calcutta  to  Karächi.  On  the  5th  May  we  reached  Kotri, 
whence  the  railway  soon  carried  us  to  the  seaboard; 
and  aftcr  five  more  days  passed  in  the  modern  capital  of 
►Sind,  we  returned  to  Bombay.  Before  the  close  of  May, 
Major  Smith  had  returned  to  Persia,  and  I,  having  paid 
my  respects  at  Mahableshwar,  was  on  my  homeward 
way  in  a  steamer  of  the  P.  and  0.  S.  N.  Company. 
Oonstant  journeying  of  a  different  kind  had  made  me 
look  upon  reaching  the  deck  of  these  vessels  as  almost 
equivalent  to  arrival  in  England.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
trouble  and  responsibility  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  had 
at  such  time  virtually  ceased.  The  traveller — handed  over 
to  Stewards,  innkeepers,  valets  de  place,  and  the  rest  of 
that  genus  who,  without  any  especial  philanthropy  or 
sclf-sacrifice,  make  administration  to  the  wants  of  their 
fellows  the  business  of  their  lives — has  really  no  need 
of  exercising  his  ovvn  independent  judgment. 

To  spare  my  readers,  upon  whom  these  travels  must 
have  already  somewhat  palled,  I  will  not  dvvell  on  the 
land  journey  from  Karächi  to  Charbar  still  wanting  to 
complete  a  real  overland  route  home,  and  performed  by 
me  in  two  separate  sections.  It  shall  bc  touched  on 
with  the  brevity  becoming  the  modicum  of  space 
assigned  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  story. 

In  December  1861,  under  Orders  of  Government,  I 
moved,  with  an  escort  of  Sind  horse,  from  Karächi  along 
the  Makran  coast,  into  the  supposed  land  of  the  ancient 
fish  and  turtle-eaters  (lx0vo<j>dyoi  and  xe\a)vo<}>ayot). 
During  that  seven  weeks'  march  of  392  miles  I  had  an 
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cxcellcnt  opportunity  not  only  of  examining  a  little- 
known  country,  but  of  studying  and  forming  acquaint- 
ances  with  an  interesting  pcople.  For,  stränge  to  say, 
notwithstanding  proximity  to  Makran  (rcndcred  our 
immediate  neighl>ourhood  by  the  conquest  of  Sind), 
Englishmen  as  a  rule  ncither  carrd  to  penetrate  into 
tbat  country,  nor  to  know  its  history  and  politics.  Of 
the  few  individual  cxceptions,  tlie  most  notable,  perhaps, 
was  tlie  late  Mr.  John  MacLeod,  collector  of  eustoms 
at  Karächi,  who  proceeded  by  land  to  (.Jwädar  as  a  simple 
traveller  in  1S33,  and  who  collected  rnuch  valuable 
information  on  tln*  trade  and  inhabitants  of  the  coast. 
My  objeet  was  to  niake  arrangemcnts  with  loeal  chiefs 
for  the  protection  of  a  contemplated  lino  of  tidegraph  ; 
and  as  the  Khan  of  Kalat,  who  held  suzerain  authority 
in  Eastern  Makran,  gavc  bis  countenance  to  the  pro- 
cedure  by  sending  an  agent  to  accompany  me,  the  diffi- 
culties  in  the  way  had  been  in  sonie  degree  removed. 
The  aspect  of  the  country  traverscd  was  desolate,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  few.  Yct  were  there  gems  of  wild, 
romantie  scenery  to  be  discerned  aniong  the  Hinglaj 
mountains,  especially  in  the  approach  to  the  shrine  of 
the  Hindu  pilgrims.  Population  was  ahnost  entirely 
concentrated,  as  a  ruh»,  in  the  fishing  villages,  such  as 
Sonmiäni,  Omiara,  Pasni,  and  (Jwädar.  The  nomads 
were  found  oecasionally  in  small  bodies,  where  there  was 
cultivation,  water  or  other  life-sustaining  attraction,  and 
their  presence  was  invariably  signified  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "  halk."  If  tbis  be,  as  I  bclieve,  the  Arabie 
"  khalk,"  the  meaning  is  simply  "  human  creatures" — a 
group  or  collection  of  human  bcings.  Cultivation, 
however,  except  at  the  villages  or  in  their  immediate 
precincts,  eould  hardly  be  said  to  exist.    Fodder  for  cattle 
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was  ehiefly  grazing  for  cameis,  and  even  this  was  not 
always  procurable.  We  laid  in  a  stock  at  Karächi  for 
the  horses,  replenishing  as  best  we  could.  Water  was, 
upon  the  whole,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  our  party,  and 
we  numbered  more  tban  sixty,  inclusive  of  Europeans.1 
Gwädar  was  estimated  by  far  the  most  populous  of  the 
fishing  villages,  and  could  boast  of  more  than  1,000 
houses,  while  Sonmiäni  and  Ormara  had  barely  a  third 
of  that  number,  and  Pasni  had  not  100.  The  inhabi- 
tants  of  Gwädar  were  mostly  Medö,  or  boatmen  and 
fishers  :  in  a  lesscr  ratio,  Baluchis.  Hindus,  Khwojas, 
Arabs  and  slaves.  Of  these  the  Arabs  formed  the 
sinailest,  but  at  the  sarne  time  the  ruling  scction. 
Perluips  the  governor  and  stafF,  with  attendant  soldiers, 
were  the  sole  representatives  of  the  race,  inclusive,  in 
some  cases,  of  households.  The  slaves  were  proportiou- 
ally  few,  according  to  the  Statement  given  ;  but  the 
principle  of  slavery  was  fully  acknowledged,  and  the 
slave  possessor  clung  tenaciously  to  his  privilege.  We 
have  already  shown  the  fort  and  huts  thrown  together 
un  the  neck  of  a  sandy  isthmus  beneath  a  low  pro- 
montory.  This  last  is  long,  rocky  and  flat-topped,  and 
though  singular  in  shape  has  its  pendant  at  Ormara. 
The  most  picturesque  object  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port 
was  a  liill  to  the  north,  but  the  landscape,  with  the  sea 
to  the  front  and  high  mountains  in  the  background,  as  a 
whole,  was  worthy  the  artist's  attention. 

Kecalled  from  Gwädar  in  18G2,  owing  to  circum- 
stances  which  rendered  further  negotiations  at  this  par- 
ticular  period  premature,  it  was  not  until  seven  years 

1  I  was  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Lalor,  of  the  Sind 
Horse  ;  also  Mr.  Henry  Ryland,  a  meritorious  member  of  the  Uncovenanted 
Service.     The  first  alone  survives. 
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Jäter  that  I  macle  the  short  land  journey  from  Gwädar 
to  Charbar.  On  tlio  14th  February,  1869,  Captain  Ross, 
Mr.  Superintendent  Walker  of  the  tclegraph  and  I,  at- 
tended  by  two  or  three  personal  servants  and  some 
Baluchis,  moved  out  of  the  former  place  together.  We 
made  no  show  in  cattle,  retinue,  numbers,  or  equipage ; 
but  the  ]>o]itical  agent,  vvho  diel  the  catering,  was  able 
to  supply  tents  and  all  requisite  for  our  purpose.  Our 
first  march  was  a  short  one  of  twelve  miles,  of  which 
ten  were  aloii"  a  fine  l>eaoh,  the  lx>ttom  of  the  west  bav 
of  Gwädar ;  our  seeond  led,  from  the  creek  by  which  we 
had  encamped,  over  an  undulating  sandy  tract,  sparsely 
dotted  with  wild  Vegetation,  for  fourteen  miles,  to  the 
Faleri  Khaur,  supposed  to  mark  territorial  bouudary ; 
our  third,  also  fourteen  miles,  brought  us  through  much 
the  same  description  of  eountry  to  a  large  river  called 
the  Dasht,  where  we  halted  a  day  for  the  transaction 
of  business  with  the  Baluchis,  who  put  in  an  appearance 
soon  after  our  arrival.  Their  visit  took  us  by  surprise, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected.  Suddenly 
the  announcement  was  made  that  a  cavalcade  was  ap- 
proaching  from  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  to  that 
of  our  encampment.  We  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  and 
returned  with  the  conviction  that  the  new-eomers  were 
the  chiefs  of  the  distriet  whom  we  had  expected  to  see, 
and  made  preparation  for  their  reeeption  aecordingly. 
Whether  from  the  repeated  matehlock-shots,  or  the  timc 
taken  by  the  party  in  crossing  the  river,  or  the  disturbed 
State  of  the  neidibourinu:  tracts,  or  other  cause  un- 
known,  we  were  unable  to  determine,  but  the  rumour 
spread  that  the  visitors  were  strangers  and  might  have 
come  with  aggressive  objeets.  Emerging  from  the  tents  a 
second  timc  we  witnessed  a  stränge  scene.     The  notion 
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that  a  raid  was  imminent  secmed  to  have  possessed  thc 
natives  in  camp.  Our  party,  all  included,  must  have 
been  under  thirty ;  but  the  Sensation  was  like  that  of  a 
niultitude.  Wonien  and  children,  of  whose  existence 
wc  liad  not  been  aware,  came  rushing  in  we  knew  not 
whence,  and  buried  tbemsclves  hurriedly  in  the  near 
tamarisk  buslies  ;  flocks  appearing  as  if  by  magic,  and 
stray  cattle  of  kinds,  were  hurriedly  driven  in  close 
beside  our  tents :  men  armed  tliemselves  and  loaded 
their  firearms.  At  least  half  an  hour  elaj>sed  before  it 
was  certified  that  all  was  well,  and  that  the  looked-for 
ehiefs  were  indeed  the  arrivals.  When  this  result  was 
generally  apprehended,  women,  children,  and  quadrupeds 
re-appeared  from  their  hiding-places,  and  raoved  away 
as  purposely  though  not  as  briskly  as  they  had  come  in. 
Our  fourth  march  was  a  short  one  of  about  eleven  miles ; 
first  across  the  river,  which  was  waded  with  some  little 
difficulty,  and  afterwards  over  an  open  country  nnich  as 
l>efore,  but  with  a  soil  of  a  whitish  hue,  like  hard,  broken 
clay.  As  we  had  salt  water  at  this  last  stage,  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  push  on  another  twelve  miles  to  Sikari, 
our  fifth  march.  On  the  way  we  passed'  two  white 
hillocks,  the  further  and  higher  one  being  of  graceful 
shapc,  like  a  miniature  Demavend.  These  are  classified 
in  the  language  of  the  coast  among  the  "  Daria  Cham," 
or  mud  volcanoes,  and  my  inspection  of  the  nearer  one 
proved  to  my  mind  its  attiuity  to  those  between  Sonmi- 
äni  and  Ormara.1  Our  sixth  march  to  Rodi,  fiftcen 
miles,  was  for  the  most  part  over  a  piain  with  a  white 
clay  surface,  somctimes  smooth  as  ice,  sometimes  broken 

1  Lieut.  Stiffe  attributes  the  outflow  of  those  which  have  been  observed  in 
their  active  state  to  hydrostatic  pressure  rather  than  volcanic  aj^eiicy.  Seo 
paper  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society  for  February  1874. 
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and  rugged.  The  Vegetation  was  sparse  but  continuous, 
consistiug  chiefly  of  tlie  wild  caper  and  a  succulent 
plant  called  "  läni,"  much  atfeeted  by  cameis.  Near 
Kodi  we  discovered  a  Balueh  settlement  with  flocks  and 
herds  and  cultivation.  Tlie  milk  and  buttermilk  here 
obtained  were  niost  aeceptable.  Leaving  a  conspicuous 
landinark,  tlie  Khaki  Kuh,  or  ''earth  hill,"  to  our 
right.  we  turned  to  some  elay  hüls  with  sharp,  angular 
tops,  and  ciunu  upon  Clusters  of  mat  huta,  by  the  occu- 
pants  of  whieh  we  were  vi.^ited.  Tlie  women  and 
childrcn  were  blaek  cnouidi  to  be  slaves.  We  made  our 
seventh  inarch,  of  fifteen  miles,  to  Kaehäo,  riding  the 
first  half  throimh  a  vast  mass  of  small  white  hüls 
covering  the  wide  spacc  between  Khaki  Kuh  and  the 
sea.  While  we  overlooked  these  singular  excrescences 
at  one  lime  from  a  high  pathway,  at  auother  we  had 
to  wcnd  our  way  through  a  bed  below.  Tired  of  slow 
nioving,  Captain  Ross  and  T  galloped  away  indcpendently 
<>f  guides,  and  after  a  tiine  enierged  from  the  pale  hillocks 
lipon  a  bright  yellow,  sandy  elevation,  whence  we  got  a 
tiue  view  of  the  deep  blue  sea  beneath.  The  contrast 
was  charming,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  that  despised  and 
avoided  iMakran  had  wonderful  and  varied  effects  of 
liglit  and  shade,  of  «unrise  and  sunset,  of  hill  and  piain, 
or  sea-shore,  well  worthy  of  reeord.  Nothing  in  its  way 
could  well  be  finer  than  these  yellow  sauds  and  this  blue 
water.  We  liad  to  turn  iiüand  again  to  find  our  en- 
eainjunent  on  a  white  hard  piain,  divided  from  the  sea 
by  a  ru<jwd  hill  ran<n\  Our  ei^hth  and  last  march 
brought  us  into  Charbar.  We  were  able  to  gallop  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  nine  miles  to  Tizcopan :  the 
Valley  bcaring  whieh  name,  with  its  grateful  banian  trec 
and  abundant  green  gras*,  was  a  truly  refreshing  sight. 
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Theo  camc  eiglit  hilly  miles,  for  the  raarch  was  seventeen, 
aud  our  110  miles  were  completed.  To  Captain  Ross  the 
fact  was  comparativcly  miimportant.  He  had  accora- 
plished  this  little  journey  beforc.  But  for  nie  it  was 
othcrwise.  In  carry  mg  out  ou  this  occaaioii  the  wishes 
of    Government,   I  was  enablcd  to  gratify  at  the  same 


time    a  long-entertainetl    atnbition    to    "do"    the     füll 
ovcrland  route  frotn  Karächi  to  the  Caspian. 

In  the  first  sketched-out  programme  of  the  present 
volume,  I  had  proposed  to  teil  of  a  journey  from  Con- 
stautinople  to  Tehran  by  the  Black  Sea,  Poti,  Kutais, 
Tiflis,  and  Tabriz,  rendered  memorable  to  a  feliow-traveller 

S   8 
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and  myself  bv  the  intense  cold  experienced  ;  and  of  the 
Prolongation  of  the  sanio  journoy  to  India  by  Hamadan, 
the  west  of  Persia,  Khanikin  and  Baghdad.  And  the 
pleasant  but  better-known  European  routes  Icading  to 
and  from  (oiistantinople,  and  partieularly  those  including 
Vieiina  and  the  Danube,  had  reverted  to  my  mind  as 
atTording.  possiblw  iit  material  for  its  lighter  pages.  But 
it  »iM'ins  to  me  that  enough  has  alreadv  been  recorded 
to  tax  the  ivadrr's  patienee,  and  that  the  publication  of 
thr.se  fürt  her  notfs,  if  needed  at  all,  may  well  await  a 
fittor  season.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  takc  the  opportunity 
of  putting  in  a  word  of  strong  recommendation  for  the 
oostunie  photographs  of  our  eountryman,  Mr.  Westly,  at 
TiHis  ;  of  advising  auy  amateur  travuller  proeeeding  from 
Tchran  to  the  Tureo-Persian  frontier  near  Karmanshah 
to  visit  the  rock  inseriptions  at  Besitun  ;  and  of  placing 
a  passing  personal  niemorial,  as  it  were,  on  the  tomb  of 
an  old,  faithfu],  and  stout-heartedTabrizi  servant,  whom 
1  lost  from  sunstroke,  haply  combincd  with  less  im- 
mediate  eauses,  at  a  caravanserai  within  twenty  miles 
of  Baghdad,  just  as  we  had  eompletedahot  and  hard  ride 
from  the  IVrsian  capital. 

Nor  can  I  miss  the  oecasion  of  thanking  most  warmly 
the  many  kind  hosts  who  helped  nie  on  this  latcst-men- 
tioned  as  on  other  sections  of  my  travels.  Some  have 
gone  to  the  pilgrim's  common  bourn.  Of  these  last,  the 
näme  of  one  reverts  instantly  to  mind,  who,  whether  dis- 
charging  liis  otticial  duties  in  Northern  Persia  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  eould  slied  the  light  of  bis 
modert  labours  even  upon  Western  Europe,  and  make 
liis  allotted  corner,  however  remote,  a  centre  of  general 
and  extensive  usefulness. 

Beyond  the  natural  roquest  for  indulgent  considera- 
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tion  of  an  imperfect  Performance,  little  more  remains  to 
bc  said.  It  may  bc  thought  that  too  much  has  been 
tolrl  of  the  difiicultiea  in  establishing  an  extraordinary 
line  of  land  telcgrapli,  and  not  enough  of  the  friendly 
action  of  thosc  through  whose  territoriea  it  runs. 
Such  has  bccn  far  from  the  writer'a  intontioD.  He 
readily  acknowledges  the  goodwill  and  co-operation 
withont  which  the  wires  at  this  moment  and  daily 
conveying  Anglo-Indian  mcssages  to  and  fro  could 
assurcdlv  havc  liad  no  existence. 


APPENDIX. 


CHAPTEÄ  f. 

MEMOIR   OF   COLONEL    PATRICK    STEWART. 

Readers  of  tho  memoir  will  kindly  bcar  in  mind  that  in  sketching 
out  a  real  character  it  has  not  been  intended  to  place  on  record 
siniply  its  most  attractive  points.  In  like  manner,  if  running  a 
mile  in  six  minutes  be  held  of  no  account  when  public  schooiboys 
commonly  do  it  in  five ;  or  if  the  incident  of  the  bears  (page  28)  be 
thought  trivial  by  experienced  sportsmen,  and  indicative  of  rashness 
by  the  uninitiated,  allowance  will  doubtless  be  made  for  the  produc- 
tion  of  a  faithful  portrait. 

The  following  letter  addressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Livingstone  to  Mr. 
MacLeod  Stewart,  Colonel  Patrick  Stewarts  brother,  cannot  fail  to 
be  read  with  interest.  Its  receipt  while  this  volume  was  in  the  press 
will  explain  why  it  is  found  in  the  Appendix  : — 

"Newbtead  Abbry,  Mansfirld,  Notts, 
lUh  Fcbruary,  1865. 

"My  Dkar  Stewart, 

"  It  is  with  no  feigned  words  I  say  that  I  was  deoply  moved 
when  I  read  the  sad  news  of  your  dear  brother's  death.  I  noticed 
the  tear  in  his  brotherly  eye  when  he  parted  with  you  on  the  ahip's 
deck  at  Bombay  and  loved  him  for  it,  and  I  liked  him  still  more 
when  in  the  voyage  I  came  to  know  him  better.  One  of  the  notices 
of  his  departure  uses  the  word  '  love-corapelling.'  That  he  truly  was  : 
I  never  liked  one  more  in  so  short  a  time.  He  was  exceedingly  love- 
abie,  and  I  feel  sure  has  gone  to  the  regions  of  love  where  his 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  will  have  füll  development  in  a  higher 
and  nobler  sphere.     Yoti  must  excuse  my  writing  thus.     It  is  out  of 
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the  fuluess  of  my  heart ;  and  I  am  eure  I  wish  I  could  comfort  you 
in  this  heavy  loss. 

u  We  once  conversed  on  the  subject  of  tho  possibility  of  spirits 
returnlng  to  their  former  haunts,  and  I  in  joke  said,  '  Well,  if  they 
do  come,  they  may  be  expected  to  speak  good  English.'  This  was 
in  reference  to  the  spirit-rapping  nonsense.  He  replied  that  he  often 
thought  deeply  on  that  subject,  and  seriously  too  on  the  possibility 
of  friends  returning,  as  tho  idea  is  oxpressed  in  the  *  May  Queen/  in 
Tennyson,  which  you  will  remember  : 

4 1  shall  liston  what  you  say, 
When  you  tliink  Pin  far  away. '* 

I  enjoyed  his  Company  vastly  and  parted  at  Cairo.  He  wished  me  to 
stop  a  weok,  and  we  were  to  meet  in  Gallo way.  . . .  You  must  please 
excuse  this  effusioD.  It  Springs  from  the  heart  of  your  sympathising 
friend. 

(Signcd)         u  David  Livixgstonk." 


CHAPTER    II. 
Last  lities  of  jxige  84. 


In  an  interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  Province  of  Kurdistan, 
published  in  tho  Levant  Herald,  the  following  passage  attracted  my 
attention  when  at  Constantinople  : — 


"  POLES    AND    RAFTERS. 


11  A  largo  portion  of  the  export  of  these  articles  takes  place  from 
the  Diarbekir  sanj<ik}  but  three  times  its  amount  and  value  is  exported 
from  tho  northern  districts  of  the  Saert  sanjak  to  Mosul  and  Baghdad 
by  the  Bohtan-Su  and  its  head  waters,  which  irrigate  large  plantations 
of  the  poplar  used  for  building  purposes.  Thoy  are  divided  for  aale 
into  threo  kinds,  called  '  Qudr/  '  Mirdirjak,'  and  '  Shugel/  which 
vary  in  thicknoss  and  length,  tho  first  being  one  foot  in  diameter,  and 
about  fourteen  feet  long,  the  second  six  inches  and  less  in  diameter,  and 
ten  feet  long,  and  the  third  thin  pioces  used  for  filling  in  the  roofs  of 
houses  and  rooms.  At  tlie  place  of  their  growth  the  two  first  are 
Bold  respectively  for  thirty  piastres  (5*.  bd.)  and  four  piastres  (9dL) 
each,  and  the  latter  for  ono  piastre  (2c/.)  for  fiftecn  pieces.  The  first 
pays  a  duty  at  Mosul  of  fivo  piastres  (lOJrf.)  on  each  stick,  and  the 

1  "  New  Ycar'e  Eve,"  lOth  Staiiza  : 

"  Thonph  I  cannot  sprak  a  word,  I  shall  hearken  what  you  say, 
And  be  often,  ofton  with  you  when  you  think  Pm  far  away." 
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other  two  10  per  ccnt.  iti  kind.  The  people  engaged  in  this  traffic 
are  mostly  from  Mosul,  and — though  in  a  emall  way — like  the 
lumber  trade  in  Canada,  experience  and  ekill  are  required  to  evade 
accident,  and  to  float  thesc  timbers  tbrough  the  intricate,  rapid  and 
confined  streams  of  the  tributaries  that  lead  into  the  Bohtan-Su  and 
Tigris.  Once  arrived  at  tlio  latter  river,  all  the  pieces  are  collected 
and  joined  into  a  raft,  which  thon  pursues  its  downward  courae 
without  any  more  difficulty  or  detention." 

The  nativo  terms  have  been  rendered  in  the  newspaper  etymology. 
"  Qudr"  is  probably  the  Arabic  word  "  Kadr,"  signifying  power  or 
quantity.  The  "jak"  in  the  next  word  may  be  used  to  show  a  sub- 
stance  of  lesser  degree ;  and  "  Shugel"  is  doubtless  the  Turkish- 
Arabic  word  "Shikalu,"  meaning  split  or  cleft. 

An  additional  extract  from  the  same  authority  should  have  sufficient 
value  to  Warrant  insertion.  We  must  premise  that  it  is  dated  some 
few  years  ago : — 


« 


INTERNAL   TRADE    OP   THE   PROV1NCE. 


"  The  whole  value  of  the  trade  confined  to  the  pashalik  itself  is, 
approximately,  about  £300,000  Sterling,  based  principally  upon  the 
money  value  of  the  vegetable  yield  of  the  province.  For  as  it  must 
always  happen  in  these  countries,  where  the  price  of  grain,  no  matter 
the  amount  of  the  yield,  is  yearly  subject,  owing  to  the  destitution 
and  encumbered  position  of  the  raisers,  to  fluctuations  varying  from 
50  to  100  per  cent.  at  stated  periods,  the  principal  domestic  trade 
will  be  in  those  articles  of  universal  consumption  oifering  such  fixed 
and  solid  profits  to  the  capitalist ;  here  then,  too,  as  elsewhere,  the 
chief  branch  of  that  trade  is  in  cereals,  or  money  advanced  on  crop«, 
absorbing  a  sum  of  £250,000.  Money  so  advanced  is  either  the 
property  of  capitalists,  or  men  of  small  means,  who  run  the  risk  so 
as  to  ensure  their  supply  of  grain  for  the  year  at  moderate  prices. 
In  fomiing  the  estimate  of  this  trade  I  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  totals  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  produce  of  this  pashalik,  and 
deducted  from  each  item  the  money  value  of  the  amount  actually 
exported  (£179,800),  and  that  consumed  by  the  peasant  and  producer 
amounting  to  £338,400.  A  sum  of  £50,000  is  employed  in  loans  at 
interest,  and  in  the  petty  transactions  and  trades  incidental  to  an 
eastern  province.  Excepting  the  manufactures — silks,  cottons,  and 
leathers,  and  shallee,  to  be  mentioned  further  on — already  noticed, 
none  of  them  is  important  or  interesting  enough  to  call  for  any 
special  notice.  The  transit  trade  of  Diarbekir  consisting  of  British 
goods,  fancy  foreign  goods  from  Constantinople,  cotton  goods  from 
Erzeroom,  and  British  manufactures,  colonials,  and  French  and  Swiss 
goods  from  Aleppo,  for  Baghdad,  amounts  to  £200,000  ;  but  beyond 
some  trifling  commiseion,  it  does  not  bcnefit  the  commerce  of  this 
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place,  although  giving  good  employment  to  the  people  engaged  in  the 

raft  business  and  to  local  muleteers. 

"In  spring  a  raft  takes  five  days  between  Diarbekir  and  Moral, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  in  autumn.  Each  one  carries  fifteen 
cantars  of  goods,  and  is  composed  of  150  skins  at  tive  piastres  (lOJdL) 
each.  Small  wood  for  the  ilonring,  and  six  light  poles  for  the  frame- 
work  cost  80  piastres  (14s.  <k/.),  and  the  wages  of  the  man  condoct- 
ing  it  another  CO,  making  a  total  of  8M)1  piastres — equal  to  11. 12*.  &f. 
But  as  the  skins  are  scrvieeablf  for  several  trips,  and  the  wood  is 
saleable  at  Mosul,  tln«  real  cost  of  a  raft,  to  the  trade,  is  reaily 
very  trifling.  It  is  a  strict  monopoly,  the  exelusive  right  of  making 
and  working  theni  being  annually  sold  by  govcrnuient  for  about  100/. 
On  an  average,  300  of  theso  kdfefo  (rafts)  go  to  Jazireh,  600  to  Mosul, 
and  200  to  Baghdad,  annually,  from  Diarbekir." 


CIIAITKU  III. 

CONCLIMlING    KXTRAOTS    FHOM    TIIK    "  TIMKS,"    p.    128. 

The  question  of  diiticulty  in  telegraphing  through  an  unbroken 
circuit  of  1,200  miles  has  long  since  been  ßet  at  rest  by  successfnl 
working  through  much  longer  distauces.  And  arguments  used  in 
October,  1863,  forlaying  cables  in  short  sections  were  found  not  only 
obsolete  in  1873,  but  they  had  actually  beconie  so  in  1866,  or  in  less 
than  three  years  after  they  wero  promulgated.  Well  might  Colonel 
George  Chesney  say,  in  referenco  to  our  imitative  rather  than  original 
military  organizations,  that  in  most  matters,  "  England  led  the  way. 
Witness  our  aptitude  for  commerce  and  colonisation,  our  railways, 
telegraphs,  and  manufacturcs."  2  As  regards  telegraphs,  the  progress 
of  lato  yoars  has  indeed  been  marvellous.  IIow  Utile  could  those  of 
our  countrymen,  who  wondered  at  Edgeworth's  mochanical  ingenuity 
displayed  about  the  dawn  of  the  present  Century,  in  imparting  distant 
intelligence,  have  foreseen  the  telegraphic  feats  of  the  days  in  which  we 
live.  Lord  Maren  once  expressed  bis  regret  to  Sir  Francis  Delaval  that 
he  could  not  hear  the  result  of  the  Xewmarket  racing  of  the  day  until 
about  nine  in  the  evening.  The  latter  otfered  to  bet  £500  that  Edge- 
worth  would  obtain  it  for  him  bv  tive  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  a 
System  on  which  he  could  quite  rely.    Hampstead  and  Great  Russell 

1  Sie  in  orifl.:  the  rcnl  total  would,  however,  l»c  890. 

*  Ad(ln*s.s  uVliverod  at  the  Kuyul  Unit«-«!  Service  Institution  on  the  27th 
Mnrrh,  1874.. 
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Street  were  succeasfully  connected  by  his  method  ;  but,  wearetold,  "it 
was  too  expensive  for  common  use." l 

THE    ARABS    AT    HASAN  DAM,    p.    142. 

Patrick  Stewart  thus  wrote  from  Maskat  on  tbe  23rd  February,  1864, 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  then  Governor  of  Bombay  : — 

"  I  am  very  anxious  indeed  to  give  a  corrected  account  of  all  that 
has  taken  place  siuce  we  had  tbe  great  batisfaction  of  ancboring  the 
cable  ship  in  the  niagnificent  land-locked  harbour  at  the  head  of 
Malcolm's  iulet.  But  I  fear  this  is  no  very  easy  task,  especially  as  I 
am  still  scarcely  fit  for  work,  though  very  much  better  than  when  I 
last  wrote. 

"In  the  firet  place  I  niust  explain  that,  from  the  State  of  the 
weather  at  the  time  we  firat  approached  the  Arabian  shore,  we  were 
obliged,  as  a  precaution,  to  retain  the  Victoria  tili  the  cable-ship  had 
nnchored,  and  we  were  therefore  unable  to  send  down  for  Colonel 
Disbrowe  so  soon  as  I  had  wished. 

"  It  was  not  tili  the  ni^ht  of  the  14th  that  ho  arrived,  and  although 
liis  presence  would  have  been  very  valuable  to  us  in  the  earlier  period 
of  our  stay,  he  had  no  means  whatever  of  joiuing  us  tili  he  did.  On 
his  arrival  he  aided  us  in  every  way  in  his  power,  and  has  continued 
to  do  so  ever  since,  making  over  for  our  use  his  own  tents  and  a 
purtion  of  the  material  intended  for  his  own  residence. 

"  I  ehouKl  also  mention  that  it  was  not  tili  the  12th  that  Colonel 
Goldsmid  and  Mr.  Wal  ton  overtook  us  in  the  gun-boat,  which  had 
remained  atGwädar  to  bring  on  the  staff  and  apparatus  required  there 
during  the  preliminary  tests. 

"  As  regards  our  actual  experience  at  the  new  Station,  and  the 
important  subject  of  its  security,  I  wish  to  say  that  (though  I  hope 
and  trust  I  sball  never  become  an  alarmist)  I  tbink  it  would  be  wrong 
in  nie  to  abstain  from  expressing  my  opinion. 

"  For  the  firet  week  after  our  arrival  I  was  almost  constantly  on 
shore,  striving  with  more  or  less  success  to  conciliate  the  people  who 
came  to  us,  and  to  induce  them  to  assist  us,  and  during  this  time  I 
could  not  but  notice  many  little  incideuts  calculated  to  cause  uneasiness. 
For  the  first  day  or  two  all  seemed  to  go  well.  It  is  true  that  exces- 
fcively  little  work  was  done,  but  as  yet  there  was  nothing  to  niake 
us  suppose  that  the  Arab  inhabitants  were  other  than  the  miserably 
poor,  inoffensive  race  they  had  been  represented.  Gradually,  how- 
ever,  tbings  changed.  Sbaikhs  and  their  followers  came  crowding 
in  from  neighbouring  villages,  each  more  impudently  importunate  for 
presents  than  his  predecessor.  While  almost  demanding  these,  they 
would  occasionally  make  the  pretence  of  offering  to  help  us  with 

1  Extracts  from   Rlgeworth's    "  Memoire  of  Himself,"  in  Annual  Register, 
1*20. 
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workmen.  But,  when  questioned  as  to  terms,  the  most  unheard  of 
claiins  would  follow  :  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  rupees  per  man  for 
a  day's  work  that  was  to  cease  at  2  p.m.  !  On  one  occasion,  men  who 
had  consented  to  undertake  something  for  us  at  a  moderate  rate  were 
attacked  in  rather  a  savage  manner  by  those  of  another  village.  On 
this  a  strangely  exciting  scone  arose  :  every  man  arming  himself  with 
a  tent-peg,  or  anything  elso  that  came  to  hand,  and  joining  in  the 
milee,  con  amore,  Goldsmid  and  I  were  alone  and  unarmed  in  the 
centre  of  them,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  the  affair  looked  really 
awkward,  though  it  was  eventually  settled  by  the  Arabs  themselves, 
no  one  molesting  us  in  the  slightest  degree.  At  this  time  onr 
temporary  office  was  still  on  board  ship,  and  we  were  only  endeavour- 
ing  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  people  on  shore. 

u  Before  we  had  long  been  thus  eraployed  we  became  aware  of  a 
regulär  System  of  scarcely  conccaled  pilfering  which  threatened  to 
beeome  a  really  serious  annoyanco.  Beyond  expostulating  with  the 
shaikhs,  who  (though  themselves  the  worst  of  all)  had  promised  to 
prevent  all  this,  we  could  do  nothing  without  risk  of  widening  the 
breach  it  was  our  great  object  to  close.  Altogether,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  our  dealing8  with  the  Arabs  were  far  from  satisfactory.  I  believe 
these  extraordinary  inland  lakes  were  at  one  time  almost  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  Gulf  pirates,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  niany  of  our 
friends  at  Maklab  (the  isthmua),  if  they  do  not  now  practise  it,  would 
gladly  take  to  tho  trade  again  if  opportun ity  offered.  They  are  false, 
cunning,  and  greedy  to  a  degree  ;  under  no  sort  of  authority,  and 
strangely  Ignorant  of  English  power.  In  fact,  from  all  I  have  seen, 
I  am  most  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  imprudent  to 
leave  our  Station  (whether  while  temporarily  located  at  Maklab,  or 
when  removed  to  Khasab  on  a  more  permanent  footing,)  without  the 
protection  of  such  an  armed  vessel  as  will,  by  her  mere  presence, 
overawe  the  Arabs,  and  deter  thom  from  mischief.  I  do  not  know 
which  of  tho  vessels  of  tho  lioyal  Navy  might  best  be  spared,  or 
whether  your  Excellency  will  think  it  advisable  to  send  any  one  of 
them,  but  I  really  believe  that  it  will  be  true  economy  to  act  as  I 
venture  to  suggest,  and  I  am  very  glad  I  am  enabled  to  say  that 
Colonel  Goldsmid  entirely  concurs  in  this  opinion.  Colonel  Disbrowe 
has,  I  know,  written  officially  on  tho  same  subject. 

"  When  obliged  to  send  the  gun-boat  to  Khasab  for  water  or  for 
other  purposes,  I  was  often  reminded  of  the  old  puzzle  of  the  fox, 
goose,  and  com,  in  trying  to  arrange  that  the  camp  should  not  be  left 
unguarded. 

"  I  am  sure  Disbrowe  was  wise  in  not  landing  the  ImanVs  guards 
at  our  temporary  Station.  We  could  not  have  done  this  withont 
serious  risk  of  provoking  a  collision  ;  and  it  was,  I  think,  much  more 
prudent  to  employ  them  (as  we  have  done)  in  guarding  the  building 
materiale  and  stores  at  Khasab. 

"Ab  a  proof  that  these  Arabs  can  go  beyond  the  limits  of  such 
ignorant  mischief  as  we  comi>lain  of,  I  may  mention  a  fact  (of  which 
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Disbrowe  is  preparing  an  official  account),  viz.,  that  the  village,  froni 
which  we  must  look  for  onr  main  supply  of  water  at  present,  was  bornt 
to  the  ground  and  nine  of  the  people  murdered  a  very  few  weeks  ago, 
by  those  of  another  village  ly ing  on  the  opposite  side  of  our  camp. 

"  As  my  latest  telegrams  from  our  new  Station  must  have  led  your 
Excellency  to  expect  to  hear  of  me  next  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf, 
the  fact  of  this  letter  being  written  from  Maskat  must  require  explana- 
tion. 

"  Knowing  how  much  must  be  pre-arranged  at  Bushahr  and  Fäo  if 
our  English  employes  are  to  be  properly  housed  and  cared  for  before 
next  hot  weather,  I  was  most  anxious  to  go  on  to  those  places  at  this 
time.  But  although  the  State  of  things  at  our  new  Station  began  to 
improve  very  much  about  the  time  Colonel  Disbrowe  arrived,  and  are 
now,  I  bope,  in  a  still  more  satisfactory  condition,  I  do  not  think  I 
would  have  been  justified  in  withdrawing  a  steamer,  and  in  leaving  the 
neighbourhood  of  Masandam  for  more  than  a  very  few  days,  unless  our 
relations  with  the  Arabs  had  been  on  a  much  better  footing  than  they 
are. 

"  By  Coming  to  Maskat  to  meet  the  mail  steamer  on  her  way  up  the 
Gulf,  I  was  enabled  to  receive  letters  from,  and  to  write  to,  Bushahr, 
Basrah,  and  Baghdad ;  also  to  obtain  materials  and  supplies  we 
stand  in  need  of  for  the  Station  :  while  Colonel  Disbrowe  has  succeeded 
in  tran8acting  some  important  business  with  the  Imam,  and  is  now 
ready  to  return  for  a  prolonged  stay  at  the  Station.  Colonel  Goldsmid 
and  Mr.  Walton  remained  behind,  with  the  gun-boat  on  one  side  of 
the  isthmus,  and  the  Victoria  on  the  other.  Our  people  are  all  under 
shelter  ;  and  matters,  when  we  left,  were  looking  much  more  promising 
than  they  had  done  for  some  time  before. 

"  We  shall  return  at  once  to  the  spot,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  report 
by  telegraph  if  anything  important  occurs.  If  all  goes  well  we  shall 
open  the  Station  at  Bushahr  about  15th  March  and  at  Fäo  ten  days 
later. 

"  I  have  written  to  Captain  Young  explaining  what  we  most  require 
in  the  way  of  assistance  from  him. 

"  Pray  forgive  my  writing  to  yourself  demi-officially  on  the  subject 
of  our  difficuities.  I  thought  it  was  in  some  respects  better  to  do  so, 
as  the  '  political '  part  of  the  work  is  not  properly  mine." 


COLONEL   STEWART' S    REPORT   OF    ÜTH   JUNE,    1864,    TO    BOMBAY 

GOVERNMENT,    p.    1G9. 

As  there  are  so  many  names  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  immediately 
following  that  last  quoted  in  this  page,  after-consideration  has  led  me 
to  insert  it  in  the  Appendix  : 

"  In  thus  attempting  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  Operations 
in   the   neighbourhood   of  Fäo,  I  feel  that  I  have  not  sufficiently 
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explained  either  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  difficultiea  that  were 
experienced,  nor  done  justice  to  the  eneiyy  and  courage  of  the  officers 
and  men  who  vol  im  teered  for  and  successfully  completed  the  work.  I 
consider  it  would  have  been  simply  impossible  to  enaure  sncceas  had  it 
not  been  tbat  English  gentlemen  were  found  willing  to  toil  on  cheer- 
fully  day  after  day,  in  sun  and  mud,  everywhere  setting  an  example 
tbat  excited  even  the  apathetic  Arabs  to  enthusiasm.  In  landing  the 
end  of  the  cable  from  boats  on  the  5th  April,  Sir  Charles  Bright  and 
Messrs.  Laws,  Webb,  Lambert,  Woods,  and  Alexander  (membeis  of 
his  staff),  effected  what  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  individoal 
Operation  of  the  wliole,  involving,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  to 
be  traversed,  not  merely  hardships  and  exposure,  but  direct  and  not 
inconsiderabie  danger.  In  this  work,  Colonel  Goldsmid  and  Captain 
Bradshaw  also  took  part,  and  on  them,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  othera, 
feil  the  bürden  of  continued  labour  and  exposure  during  the  whole 
of  the  protractod  Operations  at  Fäo.  Working  parties  of  officers 
and  men  from  the  Coromandel  were  also  constantly  employed;  and 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  torecord  the  obligations  I  am  undei  to 
Captain  Carew  for  the  cordial  assistance  which,  though  alwaya 
rendered,  was  never  more  prized  than  on  the  occasions  I  now  refer 
to.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  the  river  steamer 
Comet  was  employed,  but  not  of  the  very  valuable  assistance  received 
from  Captain  Bewsher,  both  in  his  own  vessel  and  on  shore ;  and  I 
hope  I  may  bo  allowed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  his 
Services  as  well  as  those  of  the  Government  Telegraph  Staff  (Mr. 
Brasher's  e3pecially,  and  Messrs.  Kersting,  Gregory,  Patten,  and  Good- 
burn),  who  volunteered  for  duty  on  shore." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

KUM    AND    KASHAN,  p.  199. 

Herbert's  description  of  these  places  is  very  quaint  and  worth 
extracting : — 

"  Coom  is  a  Citie  placed  in  the  hälfe  way  betwixt  the  two  Royall 
Cities  Cazbecn  and  Spawhawn,  it  is  scituate  in  a  faire  and  sensible 
Horizon,  and  in  Front  of  both  Kingdomes,  Media  and  Parthia. 

"  It  was  in  ages  past  cald  Guriana,  and  afore  that  Arbacta,  perhaps 
built  by  Arbaces,  who  in  the  yeare  from  Adam  3146,  gaue  end 
to  the  Assyrian  Monarchy  (rapt  from  effeminate  Sardanapalus,  the 
sixe  and  thirtieth  from  Ninus,  first  Eraperour  and  Monarch  of  the 
World),  and  by  which,  a  beginning  to  the  Median  Dynastie. 

"  The  now  ruines  about  her,  may  gaine  beliefe  to  the  Inhabitants, 
who  say  it  was  once  comparable  in  pridc  and  greatnesse  to  mightie 
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Babylon,  but  what  euer  it  has  beene,  tis  now  a  pleasant,  fruitfull  and 
healthy  City  and  the  people  curteou*. 

"  By  8ome  tis  called  Coim,  and  by  others  Com,  vnfitly,  for  they  pro- 
nounce  it  Coom.  The  Citie  has  two  thousand  Houses  in  her,  welbuilt, 
sweet  and  wel-furnished,  her  streets  are  wide,  her  Buzzar  faire,  and  her 
Mosque  of  most  honourahle  esteeme  among  them,  the  rein  is  richly 
entombed  Fatima,  daughter  and  heire  of  their  greatest  Prophet 
Mahomet,  and  married  to  Mortis  Ilaly,  the  king  and  much 
reuerenced  prophet  of  the  Persian.  Her  Tombe  is  round  like  other 
Mosques,  the  Ascent  three  or  foure  steps  of  silver. 

"  This  City  is  watered  with  a  sweet  but  small  River,  which  deriues 
her  spring  out  of  the  Coronian  Mountaines,  the  aire  here  is  second 
to  none  for  freshnesse,  nor  wants  this  Towne  any  fruit  requirable  for 
the  Zone  tis  placed  in  it,  it  has  Grapes  good  and  great  störe.  Melons 
of  both  sorts,  Cowcumbers,  Pomegranads,  Pome-citrons,  Apricocks, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Pistachoes,  Peares,  Apples,  Quinces,  Almonds,  Figs, 
Walnuts,  Cherries,  Berries,  and  the  best  wheat  bread  in  Persia  (Gom- 
bazeUello  excepted). 

"  Neere  abouts  was  that  great  and  terrible  combat  of  Hismael  and 
thirty  thousand  Perstans,  against  Selymus  the  First  and  three  hundred 
thousand  Turks,  where  the  victor  Turks  lost  more  then  the  van- 
quisht  Perstans,  and  had  been  defeated,  had  not  the  great  Ordnance 
terrified  the  Persian  horse  :  this  battaile  was  fought  Anno  Domini 
1514,  begun  at  Coy  in  Armenia  and  ended  hexe,  and  by  the  Turkes  is 
cald  the  Day  of  Doome" 

Khoi,  near  which  the  battle  was  fought  between  the  Süfi  king 
Ismail  and  the  Sultan  Selim  I.,  must  be  some  600  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  Kum  ;  and  much  further  still  by  any  routes  throujgh  which 
troops  could  pass.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  there  is  extant  any  authority 
in  support  of  the  statement  that  the  conflict  "  ended  here."  Professor 
Creasy,  in  his  history  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  (vol.  i.  p.  224-5)  says 
the  victory  was  complete,  and  that  Selim,  putting  the  male  adult 
prisonere  to  death,  marched  upon  Tabriz,  then  the  Shah's  capital. 
He  levied,  moreover,  on  the  conquered  city,  a  contribution  of  a  thou- 
sand artizans,  transferring  them  to  Constantinople.  The  struggle 
took  place,  it  is  believed,  as  stated  by  Malcolm,  "  on  the  frontiers  of 
Azarbaijan,"  or  in  that  vicinity  ;  but  the  scene  was,  in  all  probability, 
west  of  Tabriz.  Of  Kashan,  we  are  told  that  it  is  "  a  famous  citie  in 
Parthia,  whose  Metropolis  is  Spawhawn,  whence  she  is  distant  sixtie 
miles  and  odde."     He  continues: — 

"The  antiquitie  of  it  is  not  much,  in  this  name,  either  taking 
beginning  from  Cazan  Mirzey,  sonne  to  Horem,  or  from  Cassan,  who 
in  the  yeare  1202   was  utterly  ruined  by  the  Great  Cham,  the  rule 
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being  kcpt  bat  three  Descents  from  his  Grandsire  Tangrolipix  and  his 
father  Ajcan ;  or  from  Cushan,  which  in  the  Syriacke,  is  heate  or 
blacknesse;  but  most  likely  from  Vsan-Ca&hun,  Anno  1470,  who 
from  his  Armenian  rule,  van quis hing  Malaoncres,  the  last  of  Tamber- 
lains  progeny  in  thia  Countrey,  got  the  Crowne  of  Pcrsia,  whose  issne 
from  Hismael  sway  now  that  Sceptre,  of  which  alteration  this  Citie 
and  Coom  are  joyfull,  in  rouenge  of  that  terrible  and  violent  destruc- 
tion  Tamberlaint  made  in  his  Expedition  against  Baiazet,  Anno  Domini 
1397,  whom  he  brought  away  imprisoned  in  an  Iron  Cage,  having  over- 
tlirowne  him  in  that  place  where  Pomjwy  the  Great  ouercame  Metkry- 
dates  King  of  Pontnx,  at  mount  Stella  :  this  Tamberlaine  was  sonne 
of  Ogg,  sonne  of  Sagathai,  and  got  the  Crowne  by  marriage  of  Gyno 
Chans  (Daughter  and  Heire)  sonne  of  Barr  Chan,  sonne  of  Hocuclian, 
sonne  of  Cyngischan,  who  Anno  Domini  11G2,  subdued  rncJtan,  the 
last  of  the  kings  of  Tenduek.  These  two  Cities  aboue  others  parched 
in  his  fiery  anger. 

"  Cäsium  iß  well  seated,  well  peopled,  and  well  built :  ouer-topt  by 
no  Hill,  nor  watered  by  no  gre.at  streame,  which  augments  the  heat, 
chiefly  when  Sol  resides  in  Cancer,  in  wbich  tbere  is  no  le&se  violence 
than  the  Sun,  the  stinging  Srorpion  in  too  great  plentie  liuing  amongst 
them,  whose  louo  and  underatanding  is  such  to  Trauellers  (as  aay  the 
Inhabitants)  they  neuer  hurt  them.  Here  the  curse  (may  a  Scorpion 
of  Vashan.  sting  thee)  is  frequent  among  them. 

"  The  people  are  orderly  and  more  giuen  to  trade,  then  in  some 
greater  Townes  about  her.  Silkes,  Satten?,  and  Cloth  of  Gold  are 
here  in  great  aboundance  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

"  The  Carrauans-raw,  the  Mo&iues  and  llummnms  or  Bannras :  are 
her  only  Ornaments,  of  which  the  Varranans-raw  not  only  precedes 
them,  but  all  other  I  saw  in  Per&ia.  Twas  built  by  Abbas,  and  is  able 
and  Ut  to  entertaine  the  greatest  Potentate  of  Asia.  Yet  built  for 
Trauellers  to  lodge  in  vpon  free  cost  by  act  of  Charitie. 

"  Tis  two  largo  stories  high,  the  materiall  bricke  varnished  and 
colourcd  with  knots  and  Arahian  letters,  poeses  of  azure,  red  and 
white,  from  its  Basis  tis  built  six  foot  high  of  good  stone.  The 
Fabrique  is  Quadrangular,  and  each  j)roportionable  Angle  two  hundred 
paces,  in  tho  middle  is  a  faire  largo  Court,  where,  in  midst  is  a  foure 
square  Tanclce,  or  pond  of  pure  water,  about  it  are  spacious  and  fragrant 
Gardens." 

The  spelling  is  certainly  peculiar.  One  passage  here  omitted 
would  have  startled  modern  philologists.  Those  who  write  "  Tlmür 
Leng  the  son  of  Teragay "  would  hardly  recognise  their  hero  in 
"  Tamberlaine  the  son  of  Ogg  ;"  and  what  would  an  Oriental  etymologist 
say  to  "  Sultan  Shock  Ally,"  and  "  Emangally  Khan,  Duke  of  Syras;" 
or  of  a  Persian  vocabulary  which  translates  emperor  by  "  Pot-shaw/? 
papcr  by  "  Coggesb,"  and  "  you  say  truc  "  by  "  Kosmaguee  "? 
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SERVICES  OF  DIRECTOR  AND  SUPERINTBNDENTS  OP  PER8IAN  TELEGRAPH, 

p.  230. 

1.  Major  John  Uriderwood  Bäte  man  Champain,  Eoyal  Engineers 
(Bengal),  was  appointed  to  the  distinguished  corps  of  which  he  is  a 
member  in  June  1853.  Less  than  four  years  from  that  date  the 
Indian  Mutiny  had  broken  out;  and  his  Services  in  the  .cause  of  its 
suppression  and  restoration  of  order  are  such  as  to  Warrant  detailed 
narration. 

Early  on  the  12th  May,  1857,  a  sowar  rode  into  Rurki  hringing  the 
news  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut.  Captain  Fräser,  commanding  the 
Sappers  and  Miners  there,  that  very  day  marched  his  regiment  to  the 
8cene  of  disturbance;  and  Lieutenant  Champain,  then  acting  for 
Lieutenant  Chesney  as  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Thomason  College, 
with  his  Principal's  approval,  volunteered,  and  was  permitted  to 
accompany. 

On  the  16th  May,  at  Meerut,  a  large  proportion  of  these  very 
Sappers  mutinied,  and  Captain  Fräser  was  shot  dead  at  his  own 
encampinent.  Champain  assisted  in  carry ing  him  to  hospital,  and 
the  next  day  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  corps,  vice  Lieutenant 
Mannsell,  who  assumed  com m and.  Most  of  the  men  present  in  the 
lines  when  the  mutiny  took  place  ran  off  to  Delhi ;  but  from  working 
parties  absent  at  the  time,  and  a  few  individuals  who  remained  faithful 
in  the  midst  of  temptation,  a  body  of  some  300  sepoys  was  formed, 
which  nucleus  was  afterwards  reinforced  from  Rurki.  The  carbines 
of  these  men  were  taken  from  them ;  but  when  ten  days  afterwards 
General  Wilson  determined  to  march  on  Delhi,  the  native  sappers 
were  re-armed,  and  Lieutenant  Champain  testifies  that  during  his 
adjutancy  their  conduct  was  most  exemplary,  nor  was  there  one 
deserter  among  them  throughout  the  campaign. 

Lieutenant  Champain  was  present  at  both  actions  on  the  Hindun 
river  under  General  Wilson,  and  at  Badli  ke  Sarai  and  the  capture  of  the 
heights  before  Delhi  under  General  Barnard.  Regimen tal  adjutant 
during  the  whole  siege,  he  took  also  the  duties  of  field  and  assistant- 
field  engineer,  not  having  had  probably,  for  three  months,  one  whole 
night  in  bed.  He  was  specially  thanked  in  Orders  by  General  Bar- 
nard for  rapidly  constructing  an  urgently  required  battery,  afterwards 
designated  "  Champain V  by  written  Instructions  of  Colonel  Baird 
Smith.  Keyer  absent  for  one  hour  from  duty  through  sickness  or 
any  other  cause,  he  was  employed  either  to  superintend  or  assist  in 
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the  construction  of,  without  excoption,  every  Single  battery  thrown 
up  du  ring  the  whole  siege.  On  the  13th  September  he  was  wounded, 
bat  while  on  the  sick-list,  owing  to  the  number  of  engineer  officers 
incapacitated,  he  volunteered  for  duty  and  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  the  Palace. 

Lieutenant  MannseH's  wounds  having  necessitated '  his  departure 
to  the  hüls,  Lieutenant  Champain  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Sappers,  and  was  in  that  position  on  the  march  to  Agra  and  seven  or 
eight  minor  expeditions  in  the  vicinity,  including  the  capture  of 
Fathpur  Sikri.  He  further  commanded  a  sraall  furce  of  nearly  2,000 
raen,  including  Sappers,  21st  Panjab  Infantry,  two  guns,  and  a 
detachment  of  Hodson's  Horse  and  9th  Lancers,  on  the  march  from 
Agra  to  Fathgarh,  where  ho  joined  the  Commander- in-Chief  in 
November  or  December  1857.  He  continued  to  command  the 
SappeTS,  nu  in  bering  so  nie  500,  on  the  march  to  Cawnpore  and  the 
Alanibagh,  returning  to  his  post  of  adjutant  on  the  return  of  Lieu- 
tenant Mannseil  in  March  1858.  He  was  present  at  the  final  capture 
of  Lucknow,  twice  arting  as  Sir  Robert  Xapier's  orderly  officer,  with 
Lieutenant  Elliot  Brownlow  who  was  killed  when  associated  with 
him  in  this  duty. 

Major  Champain  was  thanked  spccially  in  Orders  by  Sir  Robert 
Napier  for  having,  with  Captain  Medley  and  100  sappers,  held  for  a 
night  the  Shah  Najif,  an  advanced  post  of  great  strength,  abandoned 
by  oight  companies  of  the  53rd  on  acconnt  of  its  remoteness  from  the 
army.  Assisting  to  prepare  the  plan  of  the  siege  for  Submission  to 
the  Comniandcr-in-Chief,  he  was  ordered  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  after 
the  capture  of  Lucknow,  to  erect  fortifiod  posts  for  outlying  detach- 
ments  of  police  and  regulär  infantry.  Of  these  he  completed  about 
twenty.  lle  was  present  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  minor  engagements 
under  Colonel  Watter  and  others,  and  was  thanked  in  a  despatch  by 
Captain  Mac  Mullin  for  Services  rendered  in  a  rather  severe  affair  near 
Balia.  He  was  the  only  engineer  officer  employed  at  the  capture  of 
Jagdispur,  where  probably  more  than  10,000  troops  were  engaged 
under  Sir  John  Douglas;  and  he  was  particularly  reconimended 
by  that  officer  in  his  final  despatch.  He  joined  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebels  to  the  Kaimur  hüls,  and  when  matters  lookcd  more  quiet,  he 
was  appoiuted  Executive  Engineer  of  Gondah  Hence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Lucknow,  of  which  Station  ho  was  Executive  Engineer  tili 
ordered  to  Tersia  with  Major  Patrick  Stewart  in  1 862. 
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He  is  now  Chief  Director  of  the  Government  Indo- European 
Telegraph,  a  department  in  which  he  has  donc  conti  nuous  good 
Service  in  Europe  and  Asia  for  some  fourteen  years. 

2.  Major  Robert  Murdoch  Smith,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  a  first 
lieutenant  of  September  1855,  and  second  captain  of  June  1804, 
had  been  employed,  before  joining  the  Persian  telegraph  in  1803,  in 
conducting  excavations  aud  researches  at  Hulicarnassus  and  on  the 
African  coast ;  and  is  Joint  author,  with  Captain  Porcher,  R.N.,  of  an 
interesting  and  admirably-illuetrated  voluroe  on  Cyrene.  He  is  now 
director  of  the  Indo- European  telegraph  in  Persia,  having  succeeded 
Major  Champain  in  the  appointment  more  than  nine  years  ago. 

3.  Major  Oliver  ß.  St.  John,  of  the  Royal  Engineers  (Bongal),  is  an 
otticer  of  seventeen  years'  Service.     After  employment  for  more  than 
four  years  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  in  the  north-west  pro- 
vinces  of  India,  he  volunteered  and  was  chosen  for  Service  in  Persia. 
On  arrival  at  Bushahr  in  January  18G4,  he  took  charge  of  the  fifth 
and  last  of  the  telegraph  divisions,  considered  by  Colonel  Stewart  the 
moat  important  and  ditticalt  of  all.     From  December  1865  tili  June 
1866  he  had  charge  of  the  Director's  office,  and  from  March  1866  tili 
January  1867  bis  own  immediate  superintendence  extended  over  the 
whole  line  from  Tehran  to  Bushahr.     During  this  period  the  second 
wire  was  erected.     Proceeding  home  in   May  1867,  ho  was  thecce 
despatched   to  Abyssinia  to  take  charge  of  the  field   telegraph  and 
army  signals,  organised  for  service  during  the  war.     The  telegraph 
was  carried  200  miles  from  the  coast  under  great  difficiüties ;  Lieut. 
St.  John  was  mentioned  in  Lord  Napier's  de<*patches,  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  was  further  recommended 
to   the    Comni  and  er-in- Chief    for   a    brevet    majori ty    on    attaining 
tho  rank    of  captain.     At  the  close  of  1868  he  returned  to  Persia, 
where   he   remained   for    three    years,    rendering   Services   to   which 
the  Chief   Director  attributed   much   of   the  success  attending  the 
Russo-Persian  line  of  telegraph.     In  October  1871,  Captain  St  John 
was  ordered  to  Baluchistan,  with  local  rank  of  major,  to  complete  the 
survey  of  the  Perso-Kalat  frontier,  as  provided  for  under  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid's  settlement.     He  returned  to  England  on  completion  of  this 
work  in  October  1872,  since  which  he  has  been  employed  in  the  India 
Office  preparing  maps  of  Persia  and  the  Baluchistan  frontier.     The 
former  will  be  based  on  longitudes  of  the  principal  Persian  telegraph 
sbations  fixed  by  Major  St,  John  in  co-operation  with  Colonel  Walker 
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of  the  Iudiau  Trigouometrical  Survcy,  Captain  Pierson,  RK,  and 
Lieutenant  Stifte,  I.N.,  by  whoni  time  signals  were  exchanged 
botween  Green  wich  and  Kariiehi  on  the  ono  hand,  and  the  Station« 
in  Persia  on  the  other. 

4.  Captain  William  Henry  Pierson,  of  the  Royal  Engineera  (Bengal), 
is  an  oflicer  of  more  than  fifteen  yeara'  service.     He  served  with  the 
iield  forco  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gawler  in  Sikkini,  as  assistant 
field  engineer,  from  2-Hh  January  to  20th  April,  1861  ;  was  men- 
tioned  on  that  occasion  in  despat« 'hes,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Government  of  India.     Employed  in  India  under  the  Public  Works 
1  >epartment  and  as  assistant  to  Chief  Engineer  of  Oudh  up  to  Sep 
te raber  1863,  at  which  date  he  was  transferred  to  Persia  to  assist 
in  the  construction  of  the  telegraph.     Services  placed  at  disposal  of 
Lords  Commissioners  of  .U.M.   Treasury  to  superintend  building  of 
British  Legation  in  Tehran  ;  and  so  detached  froin  telegraph  duty 
from  May  18G 1  to  October  1871.    Acted  as  director,  Persian  telegraph, 
from  lOth  Oetober,  1871,  to  4th  October,  1873. 

5.  Captain (Local  Major)  Beresford  Lovett,  C.S.I.,  is  a  second  lieu- 
tenant  of  June,  and  first  lieutenant  of  Royal  Engineers  (Bengal),  of 
August  1858.    He  had  rendered  good  service  on  the  north- west  frontier 
of  India,  whon  appointed  to  Persia  for  the  telegraph  in  186G.     After 
arrivul  in  that  country,  ho  ofliciated,  from  January  1867  to  October 
1808,  in  the  room  of  absent  superintendents,  and  was  favourably 
noticed  for  the  part  he  took  in  bringing  about  the  settlement  of  a 
serious  disturbauce  which  had  oecurred  at  tho  Abädeh  Station  in  June 
1870.     A  very  large  number  of  men  had  beon  collected  on  that  occa- 
sion to  threaten  the  telegraph  oilice,  their  leader's  objeet  being  to 
visit  bis  wrath  upon  a  fellow  country  man,  one  of  the  line  guards  em- 
ployed  by  the  British  oflicers.     Acts  of  aggression  and  gross  violation 
of  duty  and  propriety  had  followed,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo- 
Peraian    Convention;    and    Tiovett   was  despatched    to    investigate 
matters  on  tho  spot.     Aidel  by  the  cliief  local  authorities,  and  acting 
with  judgment  and  onergy,  he  was  able  to  fuliil  bis  mission  sueeees- 
fully  ;  and  it  was  one  wliich  illustratod,  in  a  remarkablo  manner,  the 
peculiar  position  of  British  tclegraph-signallers  in  Persia,  and  what 
semi-magisterial  duties  had  to  be  discharged  by  the  superintendents. 
In  the  same  year,  Captain  Lovett  was  appointed  engineer  oflicer  to 
the  Perao-Makran  and  Perso-Afghan  Boundary  Commission;  on  com- 
pletion  of  which  duty,  and  return  to  England,  he  has  been  employed 
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in  the  map  department  of  the  India  Office,  turning  to  practical 
account  the  geographical  Information  acquired  in  his  recent  surveys. 

6.  Mr.  Henry  Valentine  Walton  was  appointed  Inspector  in  the 
Indian  Telegraph  Department  on  17th  December,  1856.  Proceeded  at 
once  to  India,  where  he  served  with  zeal  and  efficiency  during  the  Mutiny 
as  a  voluntoer  at  Agra.  He  was  also  present  at,  and  took  part  in,  the 
battle  at  Neemuch,  for  which  Services  he  received  the  Mutiny  medal. 
This  gentleman  subsequently  joined  the  Telegraph  Department  in 
Persia,  and  was  ono  of  the  first  superintendents  on  the  lines  under 
construction  in  1863-64.  He  remaioed  in  this  appointment  until  his 
death  at  Shiraz  in  May  1871.  Mr.  Walton's  zeal  and  ability  had 
been  long  recognized  in  the  Persian  telegraph,  to  the  success  of  which 
he  had  contributed  by  hard  and  unusual  Services.  And  he  held 
certificates  giving  testimony  to  the  fulfilment  of  prior  special  dutiea, 
such  as  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  Indian  employei  in  ordinary  times. 
He  had  saved  his  instrumenta  at  the  critical  period  of  the  Mutiny ; 
and  had  suffered  exposure,  want,  and  sickness,  in  the  capacity  of 
sergeant  of  the  Agra  Militia,  and  one  or  the  other  in  some  degree 
when  in  charge  of  the  Fort  Electrica!.  Telegraph  Office. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  Major  Champain  and  Captain 
Pierson  were  highly  distinguished  cadets  at  the  Military  College, 
Addiscoml)e.  The  first  came  out  at  the  head  of  his  term,  a  position 
he  had  maintained  uninterruptedly  from  the  day  of  entranco.  The 
second  came  out  first  in  three  terms,  four  being  the  usual  nuniber. 
Both  were  Cheltenham  boys. 


CHAPTER    V. 

CHIEF   DIRECTOR'8    REPORTS   OF   PROCEEDTNGS,    p.    293. 

The  reports  referred  to  are  those  made  at  uncertain  intervals  to 
the  Government  of  Bombay,  which  for  some  years  exercised  imme- 
diate  control  over  the  Indo-European  telegraph.  One  dated  Tehran, 
4th  November,  1865,  was  reprinted  by  order  of  Parliament,  and  will 
be  found  (p.  436  to  442)  in  the  Appendix  to  the  report  on  East  India 
Communications,  dated  20th  July,  18G6.  From  the  other,  bearing 
date  Pünah,  22nd  June,  1867,  the  following  are  füll  extracts : — 

"  I  take  advantage  of  the  present  occasion  of  my  return  to  Bombay, 
to  8ubmit  for  the  information  of  Government  a  brief  report  in  con- 
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tinuation  of  No.  90  of  4th  November,  1865,  showing  how  far  the 
proposals  niade  nearly  twenty  months  ago  for  the  better  conduct  of  the 
Indo-  European  telegraph  have  been  carried  out  or  otherwise,  and  to 
what  extent  the  views  then  expressed  have  been  confirmed,  or 
anticipations  realized. 

"  2.  There  can  be  but  liitle  question  that  the  Turkish  line  has  im- 
proved,  and  will  continue  to  improve.  lteference  to  the  daily  press 
will  suffice  to  show  that  messages  come  and  go  through  Constantinople 
with  a  regularity  of  speed  hitherto  unknown  ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  just  complaint*  on  the  score  of  unintelligibility  are 
becoming  loss  numcrous  and  importaut.  The  anticipation  in  my 
form  er  report  of  messages  passing  *  to  and  fro  between  London  and 
Karächi  in  f>£  hours*  has  been  already  so  far  realised  that  Mr. 
Wal  ton 's  statement  of  the  3  Ist  ultimo  shows  Gh.  24m.  as  the  minimnm 
time  of  transit  in  May  18G6,  3h.  13m.  in  July,  and  3h.  54m.  in 
October.  Allowance  must  be  madc  this  year  for  extraordinary  inun- 
dations  in  Turkish  Arabia. 

"3.  But  by  the  4  Turkish  line,'  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
the  whole  link  between  London  and  Fäo  is  supplied,  or  that  a 
message  reaching  Constantinople  from  India  can  necessarily  find  ita 
way  then co  in  a  few  minutes,  or  even  houre,  to  the  west  of  Europe. 
Last  autumn  especially  the  detention  of  telegrams  at  Constantinople 
before  one  of  the  European  lines  could  rcceive  them,  had  become 
notorious ;  and  the  cause s  to  which  this  discouraging  circumstance 
was  traced  were  productive  of  similar  delay  with  regard  to  messages 
passing  eastward  to  the  Turkish  capital. 

"  4.  In  giving  attention,  therefore,  to  the  perfection  of  the  Turkish- 
Asiatic  correspondence,  it  has  also  been  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  scction  has  proved  by  no  means  the  lcast  efficacious  on  the  whole 
Indo-European  line  ;  and  the  Continental  war  of  the  past  year  has 
afforded  additional  prcof  of  the  necessity  of  having  more  than  one 
independent  wire  through  Europe  which  can  be  depended  on  for  the 
transmission  of  Indian  telegrams. 

"  5.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  a  general  basis  of  security,  we  should 
rely  on  not  less  than  two  routes  between  England,  or  Western  Europe, 
and  Constantinople.  Present  experience  points  for  this  purpose  to 
the  one  through  Paris,  liasle  and  Vienna,  found  the  best  available 
during  the  war ;  and  another  through  Italy  and  the  Adriatic  cable, 
vid  Valona  and  Salonica.  The  Russo-Prussian  route,  leading  to  Persia, 
should,  no  doubt,  be  the  general  alternative ;  to  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion  of  the  public,  either  on  the  ground  of  efficieot  working  or  economy 
or  in  the  event  of  iuterruption  on  what  may  perhaps  be  appropriately 
termed  the  main  line. 

"  6.  And  in  this  view  l  may  state  that  considerable  progress  has 
already  been  niade.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Viscount  Cranborno),  I  have  been 
enabled  during  the  past  year  to  confer  officially,  on  the  matter  of 
East  India  telegraph  Communications,  with  the  chief  directors  of  the 
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tclegraph  both  in  Paris  and  Vionna ;  and  Major  Cbampain  has  been 
eraployed  on  like  missions  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  result 
of  these  semi-diplomatic  discussions  has  been  in  every  way  successful. 
It  has  shown  the  readiness  of  foreign  governments  to  assist  in  ad- 
vancing  telegraphic  communication  with  Asia,  as  a  mere  question  of 
benefit  and  progress.  It  has  also  produced  more  substanlial  fruit 
Our  commissioner  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Courtenay,  has  just  reported 
the  satisfactory  information  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  authorized 
Lord  Lyons  to  accept  •  two  special  direct  wires  between  Vienna  and 
Constantinople,  one  vid  Bosnia,  the  other  vid  Servia,  with  absolute 
priori ty  for  Indo-European  messages  on  whichever  is  best  for  the  time 
being.'  And  I  learn  by  Major  Champain's  own  telegram  and  letter 
from  our  accountant  in  London,  that  the  Prussian  and  Eussian 
Governments  have  made  over  to  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Co.,  of  London 
and  Berlin,  the  exclusive  working  of  two  distinct  wires  which  are  to 
be  constructed  with  special  regard  to  Indo-European  traffic.  Bussia 
is  said  to  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  allow  the  firm  to  construct 
and  own  the  line  in  her  dominions.  I  am  awaiting  Major  Champain's 
report  of  the  particulars  of  this  negotiation,  he  having  been  present 
on  the  occasion  at  St.  Petersburg  under  official  sanction.  It  should 
perhaps  be  mentioned  that  this  Boheme  contemplates  junction  with  the 
Persian,  and  not  the  Turkish  wires. 

"  7.  If  we  can  now  secure  the  same  facility  of  working  between 
Turin  and  Constantinople,  as  between  the  latter  city  and  Vienna,  we 
may  trust  to  ordinary  arrangements  for  the  use  of  any  other  line 
having  London  and  the  Bosphorus  for  its  terminal  points.  The 
Ottoman  Government  is  pledged  to  perform  its  share  of  the  under- 
taking,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  commenco  at  once  discussion 
of  the  8ubject  with  the  Italian  Administration  of  Telegraphy. 

"  8.  For  the  use  of  Türkis h-Asiatic  as  well  as  Eussian- Asiatic,  and 
Persian  wires,  the  Indian  Government  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  treat  on  her  own  immediate  interests,  and  independently  of 
private  telegraph  companies.  It  has  been  difficult  hitherto  to  fix  a 
uniform  rate  of  payment  for  any  but  messages  passing  to  and  fro 
through  Turkey :  but  if  the  Conventions  already  concluded  by  her 
Majesty's  ambassador  at  the  Porte  and  her  Majesty's  minister  at 
Tehran  be  supplemented  by  a  qüadrupartite  agreement  reconciling 
certain  discrepancies  of  tarifF  arising  out  of  separate  Conventions  now 
existing  between  Eussia  and  Persia,  and  Persia  and  Turkey,  T  see  no 
reason  to  apprehend  further  complications  or  obstruetion  to  traffic  in 
Asia  generally,  whatever  the  route  taken. 

"  9.  Hitherto,  as  an  alternative,  or  indeed  in  any  other  sense,  the 
Busso-Persian  line  has  not  answered  so  well  as  expected.  The  cause 
is  not  to  be  attributed,  in  any  impprtant  degree,  to  the  Caucasian  or 
Eussian  wires  running  north  of  the  Persian  frontier  at  the  Arras 
(Julfa),  but  mainly  to  the  inefficient  state  of  the  Persian  line  between 
the  frontier  and  Tehran.  When  travelling  in  February  last,  I  found 
the  wire  broken,  and  the  ends  far  apart,  amid  the  snow  hills  between 
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Marand  and  Sufian,  north  of  Tabriz  ;  and  recent  reeidence  at  Tehran 
has  shown  me  how  imperfect  is  the  communication  between  Tabriz 
and  tho  capital.  This  section  of  the  line  is  about  450  miles  in  length, 
and  is  to  be  furnishcd  with  a  second  wire  for  our  special  benefit :  but 
its  management  is  not  in  our  hands.  The  Ilussians  have  already  eent 
telegraph  officers,  and,  as  I  understand  from  them,  have  also  supplied 
wire  and  insulators.  At  all  events,  the  latter  materials  are  not  want- 
ing  :  but  the  Persians  are  depended  on  for  posts,  and  until  thoee 
now  in  use  are  strengthened  or  replaced,  the  line  cannot  be  con- 
8idered  trustworthy.  I  have  strongly  urgcd  that  if  this  section  be  in- 
cluded  in  the  Siemens  scheme  above  nientioned,  it  should  be  the  first 
to  which  attention  is  given. 

il  10.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  repeat  that  the  line  in  Persia, 
on  which  the  British  Government  possesses  an  exclusive  wire  worked 
by  her  own  officers  under  the  five  years'  treaty  of  November  1865, 
extends  for  about  1,100  miles,  or  from  Bushahr  to  Tehran  on  the  one 
side,  and  Tehran  to  Khanikin  on  the  other.  It  should,  moreover,  be 
clearly  understood  that,  north  of  Tehran,  we  have  no  control  what- 
ever.  The  second,  or  English  wire,  has  been  put  up  from  Bushahr 
to  Tehran,  by  far  the  larger  division ;  and  on  its  completion  to  the 
Turkish  frontier,  the  treaty  will  be  declared  to  have  effect  I  very 
lately  came  down  the  whole  western  Uno  from  Tehran  to  Khanikin, 
and  can  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  sole  cause  of  delay 
in  carrying  out  the  Convention  is  the  conduet  of  the  Persians  them- 
selves.  Orders  for  the  supply  of  posts  are  issued  by  the  higher  authori- 
ties  of  Government,  and  these  Orders  are  disobeyed  or  ignored.  Con- 
tracts  are  made,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  broken  by  the  contractors. 
The  individual  influence  of  British  officers  and  friendly  feeling  of  pro- 
vincial  governors  oventually  bring  about  the  desired  result ;  but  only 
in  an  indirect  mariner,  and  afier  loss  of  much  time.  Indeed  time  has 
no  recognized  value  in  Persia. 

"11.  Füll  explanations  have  been  submitted  to  Government  why  the 
Persian  line  has  not  worked  so  well  during  tho  past  eighteen  months 
as  at  the  first.  A  general  renewal  of  posts  and  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing  them  may  perhaps  be  put  down  as  the  prineipal  reason.  Bat 
there  has  also  been  wilful  damage  to  contend  with,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  detect,  or  always  punish,  when  detected,  the  perpetrator.  My 
former  published  report  was  not,  however,  silent  on  the  likelihood  of 
interruptions,  and  a  very  severe  winter  (1865,  1866)  added  to  the 
contingencies  then  described.  I  have  now  great  hopes  of  successful 
working,  and  would  refer  to  tho  rapid  communication  between  Tehran 
and  Bombay  during  the  past  month  or  six  weeks,  in  proof  of  the 
efficaey  of  the  second  wire  so  far  as  completod.  It  would  be  injuatice 
to  tho  officers  empioyed  were  I  to  limit  acknowledgment  of  their 
oxertions  and  usefulness  to  mere  allusion  in  a  report  like  the  present. 

"12.  The  question  of  extending  the  Persian  land-line  to  Gwädar, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  alternative  to  the  Gulf  cable,  will  best 
be  illustrated  by  a  short  aecount  of  my   own  movements  since  the 
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date  of  my  last  general  report     On  the  4th  December,  1865,  under 
sanction  of  the  Bombay  Government  and  her  Majesty's  minister  in 
Persia,  I  proceeded  from  Tehran  to  Ispahan,  and  tbence  turned  off 
eastward  to  Yezd  and  Karman,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what 
advantages  that   part  of  the   country   offered,   eitber   politically   or 
physically,  to  the  erection  of  a  line  of  telegraph.     Major  Smith,  K.E., 
accompanicd  nie  to  Sabristan,  about  a  hundred  miles  east  of  Karman, 
and  there  we  separated,  he  to  make  his  way  directly  to  the  coast  at 
Bandar   Abbas,    and    I  to    work   through    western    Baluchistan    or 
Charbar  near  Gwädar.     Our  two  journeys  were  successfully  aecom- 
plished.     We  met  again  at  Charbar,  and  leaving  that  port,  went  by 
sea  to  Karächi  and  Bombay.     Thence  we  proceeded  on  a  tour  of 
duty  to  the  other  presidencies  of  India,  returning  to  Sind  by  Delhi 
and  the  hüls.      At  Simla  I  had  the  honour  of  snbmitting  to  the 
8upreme  Government  the  heads  of  a  proposed  Convention  with  Persia 
based  on    the  reports  which    we  had  just  sent  in   to   the  Bombay 
Government :  and,  as  the  scheine  met  with  general  approval  and  Sup- 
port, I  was  authorized  to  supply  all  essential  data  for  a  füll  Foreign 
Office  treaty.     Embarking  from  Bombay  in  May,  I  arrived  in  England 
on  the  18th  June,  18C6,  and  after  many  official  references  and  Com- 
munications, besides  giving  evidence  on  the  subjeet  before  the  par- 
liamentary  Committee  on  East    India    Telegraphs,  I  reeeived  final 
instruetions  on  the  18th  October  following.     These   were  to  proeeed 
to  Persia  at  once  to  offer  the  terms  proposed,  and  negotiate  under 
the  authority  of  her  Majesty's  minister  at  the  Shah's  court.     I  set  out 
on  the  sanie  date  from  London,  but  did  not  reach  Tehran  tili  the 
middle  of  February  of  the  present  year,  having  been  directed  by  tele- 
gram  from  Lord  Cranborne  to  remain  at  Constantinoplo  so  long  as 
required  by  her  Majesty's  ambassador,  who  considered  a  temporary 
detention  there  important.     My  stay  in  Tehran,  though  prolonged  to 
three  months,  did  not,  as  in  the  previous  case,  result  in  successful 
negotiation  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  the  labour  expended  to  have  been 
in  vain,  nor  the  discussion  commenced,  to  be  finally  closed.      The 
occasion  was  perhaps  unfortunate.      So  rare  a  circumstance  as  the 
Shah's  journey  to  Mashhad  absorbed  all  minieterial  as  well  as  populär 
attention,  and  a  new  telegraph  Convention  could '  hardly  be  admitted 
to  interfere  with  the  state  program  me.     There  is  good  rcason  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  whole  question  can  be   re-opened  within  the  year,  and 
with  fair  prospect  of  success.     Government  will  however  be  enabled 
to  draw  its  own   conclusions,  as   my   reports   on  tliis   matter  have 
been  many  and  in  detail. 

u  13.  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  of  which  this  is 
a  continuation,  I  stated  my  intention  to  submit  'what  are  the 
prospects  of  a  new  direct  communication  between  Constantinople 
and  Tehran  by  the  junetion  of  the  wires  from  Erzrum  to  Tabriz.1  It 
appears  that  a  line  has  already  been  completed,  from  Sivas,  a  Station 
in  Asia  Minor  on  the  direct  Baghdad  line,  to  Erzrum  and  Kars  ;  and 
froin  Alexandropol,  on  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier,  to  Erivan  ;  leaving 
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a  distance  of  but  a  few  miles  beiween  Kars  and  Alexandropol,  to 
open  out  a  new  direct  communication  between  Constantinople  and 
Tehran.  The  use  of  such  an  alternative  line  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance  to  the  Tndian  public  in  the  event  of  interruptions  between 
Sivas  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  I  have  received  authority  from  the 
India  Office  to  negotiate,  and  also  had  some  communication  with  the 
Turkish  Director- General  on  the  subject.  I  know  of  no  better  or 
likelier  means  of  bringing  the  line  into  tho  Indo-European  System 
than  by  settling  a  tariff  for  it,  among  other  rates  to  be  put  before  the 
proposed  Conference  mentioned  in  paragraph  8. 

"  14.  Therö  is,  moreover,  now  in  progress  a  jnnction  of  the 
Turkish- Asiatic  line  at  Kifri,  above  Baghdad,  with  Khanikin,  by  a 
short  cross  wire  ;  and  this,  when  completed,  will  materially  add  to 
the  security  of  our  traffic.  In  the  event  of  Interruption  below  Kifri, 
the  Indian  telegram  can  at  once  pass  into  the  Persian  lines. 

"15.  The  matters  above  noted  will  doubtless  interest  the  com- 
mercial  public.  The  record  may  serve  at  least  to  show  what  means 
appcar  calculated  to  render  telegraphic  communication  between 
Europe  and  India  more  rapid,  more  regulär,  and  more  secure,  and 
to  what  extent  these  means  are  made  available.  But  it  should  also 
be  stated,  that  while  the  present  report  embraces  merely  a  general 
system  of  senii-political  Organization,  the  scientitic  otficers  of  the  de- 
partraent  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  professional  minutise  of  telegraphy, 
and  are  ready  to  avail  themselves  of,  or  advocate  any  innovations  in 
code  or  apparatus  which  may  be  found  desirable. 

"  IG.  The  introduction  of  the  Paris  Convention,  under  certain  modi- 
fications,  has  bcen  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  applicable  to 
Indo  European  me3sages  from  the  Ist  proximo.  I  have  to  thank 
Major  Champain  for  his  attention  to  this  important  arrangement  as 
well  as  for  his  continued  and  unreniitting  exertions  to  advance  in 
every  way  the  interests  of  the  telegrapb. 

"17.  A  system  of  account  has  beon  introduced  for  telegrams  passing 
from  England  to  India  vid  Constantinople,  by  which  the  London  com- 
panies  pay  at  once  to  the  India  Office  such  part  of  the  cost  of  a  tele- 
gram as  would  cover  the  transit  through  the  cable  and  India,  Conti- 
nental adrainistratiohs  only  receiving  and  accounting  for  the  charge 
up  to  Fäo,  or  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  Ottoman  territory.  I  was 
desirous  of  introduciug  the  same  System  for  the  Russo-Persian  line, 
assimilating  the  charges  from  Tehran  to  India  to  those  from  Fäo 
to  India,  for  simple  facilitation  of  account.  The  proposal,  when  made 
through  her  Majesty's  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was  at  once 
accepted  by  Turkey,  and  communicated  to  tho  neighbouring  adminis- 
trations  ;  but  for  the  Russo-Persian  line,  though  Persia  agreed  on  her 
part,  Russia  withheld  consent.  To  prevent  raisunderstanding,  I  ad- 
drossed  a  long  explanatory  memorandum  to  M.  de  Giers,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Tehran,  and  forwarded  it  through  Mr.  Alison  just  before 
leaving  Persia.  But  I  can  hardly  anticipate  that  it  will  obtain  the 
end  required,  for  Major  Champain  was  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time 
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that  the  refusal  of  the  Hussian  ad  min  ist  rat  ion  to  accept  our  propoaai* 
was  made  known  to  the  Persian  Director-General,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently  able  to  combat  personally  any  ordinary  objections  offered. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  sole  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that 
Russia,  having  in  a  Convention  with  Persia,  fixf  d  a  certain  tariff  on 
all  messages  passing  froin  her  frontier  to  Bushahr,  declines  to  modify 
that  tariff  on  Indo-European  messages,  although  we,  by  a  separate 
Convention  with  Persia,  have  laid  down  a  tariff  equally  high  (and  even 
higher)  for  about  two-thirda  of  the  same  distance. 

"  18.  Having  last  year  visited  the  stations  of  Gwädar  and  Karächi, 
I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting,  this  year,  Fäo, 
Bushahr  and  Masandam.  I  certainly  am  of  opinion  that,  in  a  purely 
sanitary  point  of  view,  it  wonld  be  deairable  to  movo  the  establish- 
ment  at  the  last  named  to  a  less  confined  locality.  The  heat  may  not 
be  very  much  greater  than  at  Bushahr,  but  the  high  encircling  rocks 
and  limited  view  to  seaward  must  have  a  depressing  effect  upon 
Europeans,  especially  during  the  bot  season.  On  this  subject,  as  well 
as  on  certain  other  questions  of  telegraph  Organization  and  detail  not 
here  noticed,  1  propose  doing  myself  the  honour  of  separately  address- 
ing  government." 

CHANCE  IN  THE  COURSE  OK  CABLE,  p.  301. 

On  the  Gth  February,  18G9,  Col.  Goldsmid  thus  addressed  tho 
Bombay  Government : — 

"  Referring  to  my  letter  on  whicli  was  puhlished  Government 
Resolution  No.  15  of  the  14th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward 
the  engineer's  report,  and  an  accompanying  diagram,  in  illustration  of 
the  change  effected  in  the  course  of  the  cable  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
These  were  only  reeeived  yesterday. 

"  2.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  Mr.  Walton's  and  Lieutenant 
Stifte' 3  reports,  if  printed  with  the  forwarding  letters,  would  form  an 
appropriate  continuation  to  the  late  Colonel  Stewart's  report  of  laving 
the  cable  between  Gwädar  and  Masandam,  and  Masandam  and 
•  Bushahr.  The  importaneeof  the  latter  Operation  renders  all  the  more 
important  the  modification  now  effected  in  the  original  projeet." 

The  engineer*s  letter  was  dated  the  llth  January,  and  may  be  given 
nearly  in  extenso  : — 

"  I  beg  to  report  the  completion  of  the  two  diversions  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  cable  frora  Masandam  to  Jask  and  Henjäm,  •  there 
remaining  now  only  the  picking  up  of  fifty  miles  of  the  cable,  cut  out 
of  cireuit  from  Masandam  to  the  eastward,  which  will  be  done  next 
trip.  Altogether  153*3  nautical  miles  new  cable  have  been  laid,  and 
120  miles  of  the  original  cable  cut  out  of  cireuit,  besides  about  five 
miles  picked  up  and  relaid  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
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4 'The  new  cable  was  laid  from  the  Amberwitch  in  the  two  trips 
niade  since  the  Ist  October,  half  of  the  cable  being  taken  from  Kar- 
ächi  the  first  time,  laid,  and  the  ends  buoyed  ;  and  the  rest  laid  and 
work  completed  during  the  trip  just  concluded. 

"  The  time  actually  occupied  in  coiling  this  cable  on  board  at  Kar- 
ächi  has  been  five  days  for  each  trip,  or  an  average  of  fifteen  miles /»tr 
diem.  The  cable  has  been  paid  out  at  an  average  rate  of  five  and  half 
knots  per  hour,  and  the  amount  of  slack  paid  out  about  two  per  cent. 

"  The  cable  laid  on  the  iirst  trip  was  left  buoyed,  to  facilitate  picking 
up  the  ends  to  splice  on  the  remaining  cable,  and  the  whole  of  the 
cable  was  safely  laid  without  any  hitch  or  accident. 

"  On  the  Ist  December  the  smaller  diversion  of  the  cable  through 
the  new  Station  at  Jask  was  commenced.  This  was  facilitated  by  the 
original  line  of  the  cable  passing  within  two  miles  of  that  point. 
The  Operations  were  commenced  by  landing  two  shore  ends,  taking 
the  ends  into  the  temporary  office,  and  laying  them  to  seaward  towards 
the  line  of  cable ;  four  miles  were  thus  laid,  and  the  ends  buoyed. 
The  cable  was  then  cut  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  December,  each 
end  successively  picked  up  a  8h ort  distance,  and  relaid  towards  the 
buoys,  when  the  surplus  was  cut  oiF  and  the  ends  spliced  to  the  shore 
ends,  completing  the  work  the  same  evening.  The  amount  cut  out  of 
cireuit  was  two  and  quarter  miles,  so  that  the  line  was  permanently 
lengthened  by  ono  and  three- quarter  miles.  The  interruption  for  the 
Jask-Gwädar  section  was  seven  hours,  and  for  both  section  8  only 
twelve  hours. 

"  The  accompanying  diagram l  will  give  an  idea  of  the  considerable 
amount  of  work  involved  in  the  great  diversion  from  Masandam  to 
Iienjäm.  The  whole  of  the  new  cable  was  first  laid  and  the  ends 
buoyed,  buoys  were  put  on  the  old  cable  at  the  two  points  where  it 
was  intended  to  cut  it,  and  the  ends  which  had  been  landed  at  Henjäm 
were  joined  up  across  the  island  direct,  until  the  establishmcnt  of  the 
oiHce  there. 

"  A  minimum  interruption  of  the  traffic  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance,  and  by  taking  every  caro  to  avoid  delay,  it  amounted  only  to 
lifty-two  and  half  hours  for  both  ends,  of  which  twenty-one  were 
occupied  in  the  passage  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

u  On  the  9th  December  the  cable  was  grappled,  in  thirty-five 
fathoms  to  the  eastward  of  Tumb  Island,  after  considerable  trouble,  as 
owing  to  the  very  rocky  and  uneven  nature  of  the  bottom  it  could 
not  be  got  hold  of  nearer  than  twelve  miles  to  the  place  where  it  was 
intended  to  cut  it.  The  cable  was  hove  up  and  cut  at  3.20  p.m.,  and 
as  all  this  length  had  to  be  picked  up,  the  final  splice  on  this  side 
(the  Henjäm-Bushahr  section)  was  not  completed  tili  noon  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day.  The  section  was  then  completed  in  twenty-one  hours 
after  first  interruption. 

"  The  ship  arrived  at  the  end  of  Ras  al  Kuh  at  9  a.m.  on  the  llth 
December,  when  the  cable,  which  had  been  previously  grappled  and 

i  See  copy  attnehed. 
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buoyed,  was  hove  up  in  sixty-two  fathoms,  cut,  and  tho  Jask  end 
wound  in  and  then  paid  out  to  the  buoy  on  tho  new  cable,  which  was 
got  on  board,  and  tbe  final  splice  finished,  the  same  evening  by  eigbt, 
and  the  bight  finally  shipped,  thus  completing  tho  di  Version.  The 
good  condition  of  the  old  cable  is  sufficiently  shown  by  its  standing 
the  enornious  span  strain  of  being  hove  up  to  tho  surface  in  euch  deep 
water  as  sixty-two  fathoms  without  parting.  It  required  all  the 
mechanical  power  available  in  the  ship  to  get  it  to  the  surface,  and  I 
estimate  that  the  cable  was  then  lifted  off  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  at 
least  a  mile  on  each  side. 

"  I  then  proceeded  to  Bushahr  to  repair  the  Fäo  cable,  after  which 
I  returned  to  Karächi,  having  on  the  way  picked  up  and  brought 
down  altogether  nearly  seventy  miles  of  the  old  cable,  all  of  which  is 
in  good  order. 

"  After  all  the  new  cablo  was  laid,  tests  taken  through  the  whole 
1 50  miles,  beforo  communication  was  made  with  the  old  cable,  showed 
that  the  insulation  was  very  high/' 


CHAPTER  Vllf. 

THE    MURAD    CHAI    SEEN    FROM    THE   DEVA-BOIÜN  MOUNTAIN,  p.    441. 

According  to  Mr.Brant's  Map,  the  Euphrates  rises  as  the  MuradCbai, 
among  the  niountains  north,  and  eastward  of  Lake  Van,  in  the  Pashalik 
of  BayazicL  It  commences  by  runniog  to  the  north,  turns  sharply  to 
the  westward,  and  after  being  fed  by  the  Sherian  Sü  and  one  or  two 
small  streams,  it  passes  tothe  south,  S.S.W.,  S.W.,  west  and  by  south, 
and  again  west,  tili,  meeting  a  new  feeder  in  the  Charbehar  Sü,  it 
make8  a  fresh  zigzag  to  the  south,  and  then  commences  its  long,  irregu- 
lär passage  to  the  west,  where  it  takes  the  classical  name  of  Euphrates. 
The  source  of  the  Tigris  should  be  near  the  Giuljak  Lake,  and  still 
nearer  to  Argana  Madan.  According  to  Mr.  Brant  wc  should  have 
c  rosse  d  it,  on  issuing  from  the  Batman,  on  our  way  to  Kizin  and 
Kharput.  But  both  these  great  rivers  have  many  sources,  if  every 
feeder  be  admitted  to  claim  a  right  to  partnership.  We  passed  one 
source  of  the  actual  Euphrates,  that  is  of  the  Murad  Chai  before 
it  becomes  the  Euphrates,  on  our  road  to  Hasan  Chelibi  and  the 
Kizilbash  mountain-homes :  it  was  wwdignified  by  the  title  of  Kuru 
Chai,  or  the  "  dry  river." 

CHAPTER  XL 

Professor  de  Filippi,  in  his  "Viaggio  in  Persia,"  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  an  ascent  of  Demavend,  to    accomplish  which    he  left 
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Tojrish,  one  of  the  summer  resorts  of  European  diplomatists,  onthe 
9th  August,  1862.  He  was  accompanied  by  MM.  Lessona,  Orio, 
Ferrati,  Clemencich,  Doria,  Centurione  and  (Major)  Champain.  They 
entered  the  Elburz  mountains  by  Sinak  and  a  brauch  of  the  Jajrud ; 
and  passing  near  the  village  of  Kubad  almost  hidden  by  the  trees, 
they  arrived  at  Haftcheh,  where  quarters  were  assigned  them  in  the 
Sadr  Azim's  Castle.  Continuing  their  journey  on  the  day  following 
into  tho  valley  of  the  Lar,  they  found  the  river  of  that  name  abound- 
ing  in  trout,  and  were  charmed  with  the  scenery  and  climate.  Tents 
were  pitched  at  Hanlar  Khan.  On  the  llth  they  were  guided  by 
the  course  of  the  iiver,  and  pursned  their  way  among  the  tents  of  the 
Kurd  lliats,  who  migrate  in  summer  from  Veramin  to  the  cooler 
mountain  pastures.  lt  was  not  until  tho  13th  that  the  summit  of 
Demavend  was  attained.  Although  the  first  to  set  foot  there  was 
Signor  Orio,  who  patriotically  signalised  his  achievement  by  waving 
his  handkerchief  affixed  to  a  stick  with  a  loud-sounding  "Viva 
Italia,"  he  was  immediately  followed  by  Champaiu  ;  whom,  moreover, 
Professor  de  Filippi  associates  with  Professor  Lessona  in  the  Per- 
formance of  another  and  more  perilous  feat, — viz.,  tho  intricate 
passage  of  a  deep,  snow-filled  chasm  without  the  aid  of  a  guide. 

The  narrator  himself  could  not  share  the  honour  with  the  rest 
After  accomplishing  four-fifths  of  the  ascent,  he  was  compelled  by 
nausea,  vertigo,  and  other  natural  physical  re&ults  of  the  rarity  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  abandon  his  intentions.  Nor  was  he  the  only  sufferer. 
Others  also  had  equally  expended  their  efforts  in  vain.  We  are 
led  to  infer  that  only  four  of  the  party,  Orio,  Ferrati,  Lessona  and 
Champain  were  successful.  The  two  last  heard,  at  the  same  moment, 
when  just  below  the  crater,  a  loud  noise  above  them,  and  saw  a  thick 
vapour  arise,  the  air  being  filled  with  sulphurous  exhalations.  The 
original  may  here  be  quoted  (p.  267) : — 

"  11  Prof.  Lessona  ed  il  Capitano  Champain  furono  i  soli  che, 
governando  prudentemente  il  bastone,  escirono  da  qucsto  passo  senza 
ajuto  della  guide,  mentre  altro  due  non  furono  salvi  che  per  la  pron- 
tezza  onde  furono  soccorsi.  AI  di  la  di  questo  passo  F  erta  riprende 
faticosissima  su  di  una  cresta  rocciosa,  poi  di  nuovo  su  di  un*  erta 
di  lapilli  piü  ripida  delle  precedenti.  Da  questo  punto  si  vede  giä  V  orio 
del  cratere  tutto  giallo  di  solfo.  Succede  un  nuovo  avvallamento 
occupato  da  una  gran  massa  di  neve  meno  erta  della  precedente, 
ma  non  meno  pericolosa  in  altra  ora  od  in  altra  stagione,  quando, 
solidificata  dal  freddo,  non  ceda  sotto  il  passo.  Qui  il  Prof.  Lessona 
ed  il  Capitano  Champain  sentirono  contemporaneamente  uno  scoppio 
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dalla  cima  del  monte,  e  videro  sollevarsi  un  denso  getto  di  vapore : 
T  aria  d'  ogni  intorno  era  piena  di  esalazioni  solfureo.  Si  compie  1'  ultimo 
tratto  della  salita  nella  neve  cosparsa  di  polvere  di  solfo,  o  nella 
roccia  incrostata  di  solfo.  Primo  a  toccar  la  sommita  (eran  le  2  pome- 
ridiane)  fu  Orio,  che  fece  sventolar  il  fazzoletto  eulla  punta  dei 
bastone,  gridando  viva  Italia.  Fu  immediatamente  raggiunto  dal 
capitano  inglese,  poi  dagli  altri." 

Profee8or  de  Filippi  reports  the  several  ascents  of  Demavend 
accomplished  or  attempted  from  1837  to  1862  inclusive.  He  also 
States  the  result  of  surveys  and  observations  at  different  periods.  The 
truest  comp u tat ion  of  height  is  believed  to  be  that  of  the  Kussian 
Chronometrical  Survey  in  1861-62,  determining  it  at  5,670  metres, 
about  18,600  Engliah  feet. 

STATEMENT 

REPERRED     TO    AT    THE     CONCLÜ8ICX    OF    THE    FIRST    PART, 

p'p.  389,  390. 

The  Indo  European  Telegraph  Department  had,  so  far  as  its  lines 
extended,  the  monopoly  of  traffic  between  Europe  and  the  East,  from 
the  commencement  of  1865  to  the  commencement  of  1870.  Its  earn- 
ings  during  that  period  averaged  in  round  numbers  £92,000  per  annum, 
and  its  expenditure  £87,000.     A  slight  profit  was  thus  realised. 

From  March  1870  to  the  present  time,  the  department  has  had 
to  compete  with  the  powerful  Opposition  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company,  owing  principally  to  which,  its  earnings  for  the  three  years, 
ending  March  1873,  feil  to  an  average  of  £53,000  per  annum  ;  but  its 
expenditure  was  on  the  other  hand  reduced  to  an  average  of  £75,000. 
In  1873—7-4  the  earnings  rallied  and  increased  to  about  £61,000,  and 
the  expenditure,  though  not  yet  finally  ascertained,  is  estiraated  not 
to  have  exceeded  £68,000.  A  further  improvement  is  continuing, 
the  result  for  the  present  year,  anticipated  by  the  writer,  being 
earnings  £65,000  and  expenditure  £65,000;  or  the  attainment  of  a 
point  at  which  the  revenuo  and  expense  will  be  again  equal,  prepara- 
tory  it  is  hoped,  to  the  gain  once  more  of  a  slight  profit. 

Besides  the  competition  of  the  Red  Sea  line,  other  causes  have  how- 
ever  materially  affected  the  financial  position  of  the  department.  The 
first  was,  the  bad  working  on  the  foreign  lines,  between  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  England,  which  continued  the  whole  of  the  five 
years  the  department  possessed  the  monopoly  of  communication,  and 
prevented  the  realisation  of  a  fair  return  on  its  capital. 
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A  portion  of  the  bad  working  no  doubt  occurred  in  Europe ;  but 
by  far  the  chief  part  took  place  in  Turkey,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  permanent  presence  of  a  British  Commissioner  at  head- 
quarters ;  frequent  visits  of  the  chief  directors  of  the  department ; 
and  reiterated  rem ons trän ces  and  complaints ;  nearly  all  messages 
were  subjected  to  enormous  delays,  and  transmitted  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order :  the  common  stoppage  of  trafHc  at  the  central  office  of  Pera 
alone  being  on  the  average  upwards  of  eightcen  hours  per  message. 

The  tariff  in  force  between  England  and  India  from  1865  to  the 
end  of  1868  was  £5  for  a  message  of  twenty  words.  On  Ist  January, 
1869,  it  was  reduced  to  £2  17*.,  the  reduction  being  made  partly 
in  consequence  of  public  complaints  of  dearness,  and  partly  in 
deference  to  the  views  of  the  chief  continental  telegraph  authorities 
assembied  in  Conference  at  Vienna  in  1868,  who,  while  omcially 
promising  to  interest  themselves  in  the  improvement  of  Indo-European 
communication,  then  for  the  firat  time  bcought  prominently  into  inter- 
national noticc,  strongly  urged  that  the  rates  beyond  Europe  should  be 
made  less  costly.  The  experiment,  however,  was  unsuccessful.  The 
bad  working  west  of  the  Persian  Gulf  continued,  and  proved  an  in- 
8iiperable  ob3tacle  to  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  number  of  messages 
to  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  tariff.  The  result  was  that  in 
1869  the  department  sustained  a  loss  in  revenue  of  nearly  ^£20,000. 

In  1870,  the  aspect  of  Eastern  telegraphy  entirely  changed.  The  Indo- 
European  Telegraph  Company,  projected  in  1868,  with  a  name  closely 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  Government  Department,  and  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a  solid  line  from  London  through  Prussia  and  Russia 
to  Tehran,  where  the  wires  managed  by  the  department  terminate, 
completed  its  work  of  construction  on  the  30th  January,  and 
on  the  31  st,  the  new  through  route  was  opened.  In  a  month  or  two 
it  became  thoroughly  organized,  and  messages  were  transmitted  by  it 
in  fewer  hours  than  they  had  takon  days  before,  and  with  an  accuracy 
of  reproduction  and  precision  of  order,  to  which  no  semblance  of  an 
approach  had  ever  previously  been  made.  Traffic  at  once  began  to 
increase,  and  the  «£2  17«.  rate  would  doubtless  now  have  yielded  a 
satisfactory  profit  to  both  the  Indo-European  Company  and  the  Indo- 
European  Department ;  but  the  Red  Sea  line,  projected  in  1869,  was 
at  this  time  also  opened,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  messages  at 
once  diverted  to  it.  Considerably  as  the  total  traffic  continued  to  in- 
crease, yet  being  now  divided  among  three  routes,  it  proved  insufficient 
to  pay  either ;  the  rates  via  Tehran  and  vid  the  Red  Sea  were  there- 
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fore  raised  to  £4  10«.  in  February  1871.  But  this  tariff  still  proving 
inadequate  to  produce  a  fair  remuneration,  the  Indo-European  and  Red 
Sea  Companies  complained  that  their  lines,  paid  for  and  maintained 
by  private  capital,  and  furnishing  for  the  tirst  time  eflicient  communi- 
cation  with  India,  should  be  undersold  by  the  Turkish  line,  which, 
supported  by  state  revenues,  continued  to  work,  at  a  dead  loas,  at  the  old 
£2  17a.  tariff.  A  sub -international  Conference  was  held  at  Berne  to 
consider  the  question.  The  importance  of  maintaining  the  incom- 
parably  improved  means  of  communication  farnished  by  the  com- 
panies  was  fully  recognised ;  and,  as  the  only  means  of  effecting  it, 
the  Turkish  administration  was  persuaded  to  raise  its  rates  to  £4  10«. 
also.  In  July  1872,  however,  the  rates  were  again  somewhat 
lowered,  and  made  £3  15*.  vld  Turkey,  and  £4  vid  Tehran,  or  the 
Red  Sea,  which  figures  have  continued  in  force  for  Anglo-Indian  mes- 
sages  up  to  the  present  time.  But  for  Australian,  China,  and  other  far- 
east  me8sages,  reductions  have  beeu  made  on  the  Cis-Indian  lines, 
equalling  a  discount  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  from  the  rates  named, 
in  order  that  the  total  through  charges  should  not  be  considered  pro- 
hibitory. 

The  tariff  hitherto  spoken  of  has  been  for  a  message  of  twenty 
words,  increasing  by  one-half  for  every  additional  ten,  or  fraction  of 
teu,  words  above  twenty.  This  is  the  European  international  System, 
and  has  been  so  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Upon  the  comparatively 
short  and  inexpensive  lines  of  the  Continent  and  the  United  Kingdom 
it  has  answered  very  well ;  but  upon  very  long  and  costly  lines  it  is 
unsuitable.  Eastern  and  European  merchants  have,  from  the  firet, 
made  considerable  use  of  language  of  preconcerted  meaning  in  their 
messages,  accomplishing  thus  the  double  object  of  ensuring  additional 
secresy  and  economizing  words.  Within  the  last  few  years,  they  have 
so  elaborated  and  perfected  this  mode  of  telegraphy,  that  a  Single  word 
generally  represents  a  whole  sentence.  They  therefore  frequently 
require  to  send  only  five  or  six  words  in  a  message.  As  im  der  the 
international  rules  no  proportionate  rcduction  of  charge  can  be  made 
for  this  description  of  traffic,  the  want  has  been  met  by  packing,  a 
business  which  has  been  organized  since  1872,  and  has  yielded  great 
Profits  to  the  Organizers,  from  the  capital  expended  in  establishing  the 
telegraph  lines.  A  packer  collects,  for  instance,  four  messages  of  five 
words  each,  at  say  5*.  per  word,  puts  them  into  one  message  of  twenty 
words,  and  sends  the  latter  to  his  agent  for  £4,  thus  Clearing  by  the 
transaction  £1,  less  his  working  expenses. 
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But  effective  meaeures  have  for  so  nie  time  been  in  progress  to  check 
this  business.  The  represcntatives  of  the  Indian  Government  at  tbe 
International  Telegraph  Conference  of  1871,foreseeing  that  the  twenty- 
word  Standard  could  not  be  permanently  upheld,  obtained  from  tlie 
European  Ad  minist  rations  the  best  agreement  thcn  possible  for  a  lower 
Standard,  and  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  International  Convention  a 
Provision  for  ten-word  messages,  with  a  subsequent  charge  for  each 
Single  word  on  the  lines  east  of  Europe.  It  being  imposaible,  however, 
at  the  time  to  arrange  for  any  reduction  of  the  European  transit 
charge,  the  provision  was  temporarily  kept  in  abeyanee.  But  it  has, 
at  8ome  little  pecuniary  sacrifice,  been  lately  brought  into  force  where 
mo8t  needed,  and  ten-word  messages  at  half  rates,  with  subsequent 
gradation  per  single  word,  have  been  introduced  between  England 
and  India  with  marked  success,  inflicting  a  heavy  blow  upon  the 
packing  business.  Steps  are  being  further  taken  to  introduce  a  word 
tariff,  pure  and  simple,  for  all  Indo-European  messages.  When  this 
is  effected,  the  ground,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  cut  from  under  the 
packers'  feet,  and  the  business  will  die  away,  or  nearly  so. 

The  improvenient  in  the  means  of  communication  with  India  since 
1870,  and  the  subsequent  extension  of  the  telegraphic  System  to 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  &c,  have  increased  the  traffic  on  the  CU- 
Indian  lines  to  about  three  times  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  monopoly 
vid  Turkey,  with  postal  Service  only  bcyond  India  About  10,000 
rates  of  twenty  words  each  now  represent  the  traffic  per  niensem 
through  the  Cis-Indian  lines.  Of  the  total,  the  Turkish  line  obtains 
about  4  per  cent.,  the  Tehran  line  about  32  per  cent.,  and  the  Red 
Sea  line  the  remainder,  or  about  f>4  per  cent. 

One  reason  why  the  Eastern  line  obtains  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  is, 
that  being  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Company,  its  actions  are  freer,  and 
its  interests  can  be  better  pushed  than  those  of  the  other  lines,  which, 
belonging  partly  to  a  Company,  and  partly  to  difFerent  governments, 
can  not  move  in  any  matter  without  previous  consultation  of  the 
directorates,  and  consequent  loss  of  time.  But  the  chief  reason  of 
the  advantage  posse3sed  by  the  Eastern  Company  undoubtedly  is,  that 
it  is  intimately  associated  with  the  Extension  companies  beyond 
India,  and  this  association  secures  to  it  a  Virtual  monopoly  of  the 
Trans-Indian  messages.  These,  although  less  remunerative  than 
Indian  ones,  yet  make  a  considerable  show  in  point  of  numbera. 

As  the  messages  vid  Turkey  and  vid  Tehran  both  necessarily  pass  over 
the  lines  of  this  departmcnt,  the  latter  transmits  rather  more  than 
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one-tbird  of  the  entire  traffic  exchanged  between  Europe  on  one  aide, 
and  India  and  the  far  East  on  the  other,  and  this  third  represents 
really  a  greater  number  of  rates  than  the  department  dealt  with  when 
it  poasessed  the  monopoly  of  Eastern  communication.  The  reduction 
of  tariff,  however,  and  tho  passage  of  nearly  all  its  present  share  of 
the  messages,  over  a  shorter  length  of  its  cables,  render  the  receipt« 
now  of  leas  value  than  formerly. 

Briefly,  the  main  reasons  why  the  department  has  not  hitherto  been 
more  financially  successful  are,  first,  tbat  when  it  had  the  monopoly  of 
communication,  the  bad  working  of  tbe  foreign  lines,  west  of  the  Per&ian 
Gulf,  prevented  all  development  of  traffic ;  and  secondly,  that  imme- 
diately  a  friendly  and  excellent  route  connected  its  lines  with  England 
and  traffic  began  to  become  remunerative,  an  Opposition  line  opened, 
and  at  once  shared  the  messages. 

The  earnings  of  the  department  shown  in  the  Revenue  Account  are 
made  up  of  the  entire  net  reeeipts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cables  and 
land-lines,  and  a  portion  of  the  Persian  reeeipts,  obtained  as  follows. 
Tho  entire  transit  reeeipts  between  Bushahr  and  Tehran  (the  Persian 
length  worked  by  officers  of  the  department),  are  subjeet  to  a  first 
charge  of  about  £4,800  per  annuin  for  Persian  royalty.  II»ilf  the 
balance  is  reeeived  by  the  department  as  earnings,  and  half  is  due  to 
the  Indo-European  Company  in  return  for  the  risk  ineurred  by  it  in 
guaranteeing  the  royalty,  and  for  the  Obligation  contracted  by  it  of 
being  the  medium  for  the  payment  of  the  Persian  debt,  shown  in  the 
capital  aecount.  The  Company's  half  is,  however,  sequestrated  by  the 
department,  tili  the  debt  is  liquidated. 

A.  Brasher. 
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A  l'PEXMX.  (!fi9 

Sott  to /orftjointf—  Mr.  Alfred  Bntaher  waaappoiiited  tiaffln  manag*r 
of  the  Indo- European  telegraph  in  18C3,  and  was  the  firet,  offior  whu 
held  any  appointment  of  tliis  nature  under  the  Iniiian  Government. 
He  drew  up  the.  »hole  of  the  numeroua  forma  requircd  for  the  depart- 
nient,  organizi-d  a  check  and  account  ulticu  at  Karächi,  prepared  the 
large  tariff  booka  (theo  ahowing  aeparatu  ratee  fur  towns  as  well  aa 
countries)  uaed  throughriut  India  from  18Gt  to  lf*Ci),  and  translated 
the  diSereut  Conventions  whose  ruli-e«  prevailed  in  India  dürftig  the 
aame  period.  [ndependently  of  tlieae  iniloor  duties,  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  Peraian  Gulf  Cable  Expedition  of  18G4,  and  lent  active 
aid,  by  superintendence  and  otherwiae,  in  the  work  of  connecting  the 
Turkish  land  wirea  below  liasrah  to  the  calile  at  Fäo.  Mr.  Erasber's 
forma  wero  borrowed  and  his  check  and  account  ayatein  was  adopted 
by  the  Indian  telegraph  departmeut  on  re-organiz.ition,  and  a  aimilar 
appointment  to  his  own  waa  created  under  the  title  of  Traffic  Director. 

In  18C7  lie  waa  promoted  to  his  preaent  poat  in  London,  the 
work  of  whieh  comprises  sattleinent  and  roviaion  of  ioternational  and 
departinental  account»,  preparation  of  budget  eatimates  and  capital 
and  revenue  accounts  for  pailiainentary  reference,  tranalatioii  of 
Berne  circulare,  and  fulh'linent  of  the  duties  of  the  Chief  Director  on 
any  occaaion  of  that  oHicer'e  absence  from  England. 

F.  J.  O. 
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Abtdeh,305 

abas,  552 

Abdui,  Valley  of,  186 

Abdullah,  151 

Abdul  Ariz,  399 

Abid,  147 

Abich,  Signor,  528 

abrethm,  534 

Abru  Efendi,  263 

Abeharan,  524;  naphtha  wells  at.  528 

Abul  Fath  Mirza,  237 

Abu  Giaour,  435 

Abyssinia,  641 

Adair,  Dr.  Ponsonby,  131 

Addiscombe,  Military  College  at,  9 

Aden,  88 

Afghanistan,  73 

Agamemnon,  H.M.S.,  50,  118 

Agathon  Efendi,  263 

Aganur,  Mr.  Stephen,  230 

Agha  Muhammad  Hasan  Khan,  the  Ni 

wab,  190 
Agha  Muhammad,  540 
Agha  Khan  Mahlati,  597 
Agra,  22,  32,  52 
Agram,  342 

Agreements,  208,  216,  333,  335 
Ahmad  Efendi,  413 
Aimini,  R.,  610 
Am  Tinat,  415 
Aix,  50 
'  Akal,'  396 
Akcha  Dagh,  447 
Akda,  567 
Akkos,  493 
Ak  Punghar,  435 

Alam-bagh,  The.  38,  40,  41,  46,  47,  49 
•  Alawis,p446 
Albania,  75 
Aleppo,  85 
Alexandria,  122 
Alexandretta,  221 
Alexander  Nevsky,  485 
Alexander,  Mr..  636 4 
Algiers,  122 


Alipur,  19 

Alison,  Mr.,  210,  552 

Ali  Chaosh,  418 

Ali  Daghi,  440 

Ali  Efendi,  423 

Ali  Kuli  Khan,  518 

Ali  Khan  Beg.  254 

AU  Murtaza,  584 

Allahabad.  32,  33,  38,  43,  44,  &c. 

Allaja  Khan,  448 

Alti  Permak,  508 

Altun  Kiupri,  419 

Amära,  398 

Amasia,  64 

Ambalah,  28,  52 

Andttrvitch,  125 

American  Missionaries  in  Arraenia,  442. 

Amir  Yaman,  469 

Amoor,  4SI 

Ampta,  20 

Amr  Agha  Po  war,  435 

Amritsar,  52 

Anar,  578 

Anarkallee,  28 

Ancyra,  467 

Andrew,  Mr.,  64 

4  Angel  of  Death,'  Piain  of  tho,  559 

Anglo-lndian  telegraph,  62  ;  telegraphio 
mossages,  table  öhowing  average  speed 
of,  389 ;  tclegraphs,  financial  State- 
ment of  Mr.  Brasher,  653 

Anglo-Ottoman  Convention,  109 ;  pro- 
toeol,  102 

Angora.  71,  81,  466  ;  goats,  468 

Arab,  curious  story  of  an,  171 

Arab  workmen,  173 

Arabic  Koran,  502 

Arabs,  81,  85,  95 

Arabs  at  Masandam,  633 

Araxes,  R.,  270 

Arba.  596 

Arbacta  and  Arbaces,  199 

Arbeil,  420 

Archdnke  Michael  519 

Ardashir  Babagan,  588 

Argana  Madan.  651 
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Argänch.  439 

Ar^inn,  495 

Anuenia,  86 

Aniott,  Lieutenant,  137 

Arras.  289 

Atadabad,  314 

Asxapas,  eneampment  at,  193 

Asiatio  Turkoy,  preliminary  arranyro- 
ments  in,  6o ;  tulegraphic  ustabhsh- 
ments  for,  81  ;  aneiont  sitc-s  and 
modern  Kystoms,  t»7  ;  want  of  a  Super- 
intendent lbr  telegraphio  lines,  69 

Aspinall,  Mr.,  372 

Assaye,  124 

*  Asse«'  Ears.'  161 

Astrakhan,  437,  516;  coiisul.»  and  cor- 
poiations,  517 

Atlantic  cable.  50,  6o,  HS.  1J1 

Aurangzeb  ruby,  554 

Australia.  656 

Au.stria,  32S 

Avon,  H.,  17 

Awar,  5  »3 

Ayash,  469 

Azizabad,  5  »7 

Azizva,  400 

Azukh,  426 

B. 

Babak,  5>S 

Babylon,  67 

Back  Bay,  129 

Badger,  Kev.  Mr..  HS 

Badli  ke  Scrai,  639 

badyir,  568 

Baghdad,  54  ; — Ba->rah  suhfluvial  cable, 
73,  87,  90,  230  ;  Persian  Gulf  Mib- 
fluvial  cable,  74  :  tcle^raph  linc  below, 
77  ;  Colonel  KemlmU'.s  report  from,  87  ; 
hospitalities  at,  105  ;  hovv  reachod from 
l'ersian  (iulf.  393;  gardcn*  at.  403; 
social  gatherin^s  at.  4» »7  ;  and  Europo, 
posta  l>et\veen,  41o  ;  plague  of  1773, 
411 ;  in  ruin.«,  427 

Baghin.  58' > 

Bahramabad,  579 

Baiat,  416 

Baiaz,  57  8 

Baipur,  280 

hait-us  x?ni'<ir,  41  4 

Bakäl,  1<>9 

Baker,  Dr..  273 

Bakhar,  405 

Bakhtiari,  205 

Uhhshuih,  469 

Baku,  487,  520.  5j:t ;  fiivs  of.  527 

Balia,  64Ö 

Baluchiätan.  54.  85 

Baluch  of  Makran,  5^2 

Baluch  suporatitions,  613 

Baluch  woman,  617 

Bam,  282,  590 ;  governor  0f,  599 

Bam-Narmaahir  district,  596 

Bampur,  279,   583  ;    govcrnor  <»f,  599  ; 
piain  of,  601 

Bandarnir,  R. ,  191 


Bandar  Abbau,  134 ;    moat  dircct  route 

from  Shiraz  to,  189 
Barazjan,  184 
Barbara,  Signor,  229 
Bardwän,  19 
Barnard,  General,  639 
Barry.  Corporal,  229 
Bar-saborin,  426 
BashThaosh,  418,  444 
Basle,  341 

Bamduh,  146;  anchora^c  at,  155 
Basman  mountain,  601 
Basrah,  54 

Ba*sadore  or  Basiduh,  154 
Batil.  424 
Bat  man.  440,  651 
Bat  ran.  413 
Bayazid.  6^1 
Beaujon,  475 
Bcdetftau,  442 
Bediswik,  Pa'ts  of,  315 
Bodouinw,  145 
Bei  Bazar,  4*i9 
BGla,  411 
Beilade ,  62,  76 

Benares,  32  ;  fortifications  at,  37 
Bengal,  tele^raphic   hnes   in  1853.    22 ; 

Hur  harn,  41 
Bengal,  Lower,  36 
Bendi  Bazar.  437 
Beuson's  Hotel,  479 
Bcnth,  609 
Berlamporo,  535 
Berlin,  50 
Borne,  377 
besieh  l;  469 
Bcsitun,  view  of,  598 
Bessarabia,  329 
Bow.sher,  Captain,  4ol,  636 
Bey  Ohha*i.  464 
Ina  hau,  616 
Bidcshk,  559 

Biddulph,  Lieutonant-Colonel.  65 
Billctand  Billot.  4S4 
liuihathi,  398 
Birkenhead.  17 
Birmah,  19 
Birmingham,  17 
Bithvnia.  472 
Bitlis.  455 
Black  Sea.  468 

Blackwall  Railwav,  toleLTaphiclinoon,  60 
Bolu,  71 

Bombay,  31  ;  share  mania  in.  129 
Bombay    Government,    102,    109,    178; 

222.  227,  228,  230.  279,  292,  320,  35:». 

364,  376  ;  despaich  from  Major  Chaiu- 

]  ain  to,  255 
Bonar.  Mr.,  379 
h„nh,  511 
Bosnia,  350 
Bosni  Serai,  342 
Bosphorus,  the,  80,  84,  128  ;  London  and. 

339 
Bower,  Serjeant,  306,  571 
Bourbol,  Lieutenant  de,  20 
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Brabant,  Duc  de,  247 

Bradshaw,  Captain,  152 

Brahminahad,  568. 

Braut,  Mr. .  442,  651 

Brasher,  Mr.,  390;  financiul  stutcment 
of,  653 

Bremsel'*  Hotel,  515 

Bright  Sir  Charles,  113,  119,  124,  131, 
162,  166,  &c. 

Brindisi,  63 

Bristol,  17 

British  India  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, 383 

Brown  low,  Lieutenant  El  Hot,  640 

Bruges.  50 

Brunei,  Mr.,  17 

Brunner,  M.,  341 

Brüssels,  378 

Bucharest,  75 

Bukhara,  437,528 

Bulwer,SirH.,  78,  243 

Burana,  446 

Bushahr,  53,  85,  89,  91,  116.  127,  131, 
230 

Bushahr-Tehran  route,  Colonel  Stew- 
art* 8  report  on,  94  ;  telegrat>h,  Lieu- 
tenant St.  Johns  report  on,  304 

Bushahr-Shiras  survey,  183 

Bushahr-Fäo  nubmarinc  cable,  165,  178 


C. 

Cairnsmore,  9 

Calcutta,  17,  19,  22,  32,  40,  125,  &c. 

Calcutta,  362 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  38,  39,  41,  44,  &c 

Canning,  Lord,  32,  42 

Capitanskaya,  509 

Capper,  Mr.,  387 

Carew, 'Lieutenant,  131,  636 

Carmania,  582 

Carmichael,  Sir  James,  340 

Carnatic,  wrack  of  the,  365 

Carolin,  363 

Carpendale,  Captain,  160,  301 

Carthew,  Mr.,  68 

Catherinen..  511 

Cauc&s  and  Mercür  Company,  509 

Gaucasus,  329 

Cautley,  19 

Cawnpore,  monument  at,  35  ;  destruction 

of  telegraph  wire  at,   32;    telegraph 

office  near,  46 
Centurione,  Siguor,  (352 
Ceylon,  31    • 
Chahal  Situn  Palace.  560 
Chahgodak,  183 
Chahi  bhor,  602 

Chahkutah,  chief  of.  destrovs  wire.  '255 
Chair  Kui,  469 
Chakar  Khan,  607 
Chakmak,  572 
ChaldsBa,67 
Chaldaan  hishop,  421 


Chamnain,  Major,  182,  206-388 ;  Services 
of,  639  ;  aacends  Demavend,  652 

Chaosh  at  Hasan  Chelibi,  449 

cKa/xir,  193 

fhnftarkkana,  535 

Charter,  134 ;  and  Jask,  proposed  new 
stations,  298.  594,  614 

Charbehar  Sü,  651 

Cha.sseur-a-cheval,  Persia,  324 

rhattin.  Colour-Sergcant,  313 

Chntterton's  Compound,  123 

Chatham,  15 

Chauncey,  Lieutenant,  29,  &c. 

Chauvin,  Colonel  von,  328 

( 'heboksa.  507 

( 'helckan  Island,  528 

Xf\wvo<t>dyoi,  619 

Chepstow,  17 

( Tiesuey,  Colonel,  395  ;  Lieutenant,  639 

China.  411.  656 

r/.inar,  3<)5,  309 

Chirskaya,  513 

Cholera  in  India,  63 

Chosroes  Nurshirwan,  401 

Chunar,  27 

Ch«rel;  535 

Circassian  Exodus  of  1864,  453 

Clarendon,  Lord,  61 

Clark,  Mr.  Latimcr,  113,  116,  119,  122, 
125,  358,  364,  366,  368,  371,  &c. 

Clemencich,  M.,  652 

Clifton,  17 

Cli/dt  gunboat,  160 

Coimhator.  617 

Colburn's  Uiüted  Service  Magazine,  490 

tarnet,  Diary  on  board  of  the,  171 

Constablo,  Captain,  116 

Constance,  158 

Constantino,  430 

Constantinople,  53,  56,  61,  69,  72,  80,  4c. 

Continental  railways,  477 

Conventions,  Turco-Persian,243 ;  Anglo- 
Persian,  273,  294,  321,  387;  Anglo- 
Ottoman,  109  ;  Paris,  648 ;  Revision 
of  last  at  Vienna,  353 

Coromandd,  131 

Cotpatricl',  124 

Courtenav,  Mr. ,  261 

Craiiborno,  Uni,  329,  644 

Creasy,  l*rofessor,  637 

Ctesiphon,  400 

Cunvnghame,  Sir  A,  527 

Curchod,  M  .  379 

Custines.  Marquis  de,  .r»(»7 

Cvrene,  641 

Cyrus,  tombof,  309 

Czarina,  511 

Czaritzin,  513 
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Dacca,  366 
r>aghistan,_521 
Daiaram,  572 
Dalr-cl-Unir.  430 
I)äk  Station,  38 
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fccun,  law 
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iN.lii  I  H'-i,  M"i 

InU..*.».,  47' 
IMm,  1« 
lr.fn.Mm,  UV 
Jr,.j,|„„n„,  t.'l 
I b.r..n ,  rlirtl 

ii.. <»(.  r./u 


Kwllnu-Ii,  llr.,117 

K-fh-r  j.»<I  M»r<l.«*i.  t.,ml.  rf.  248 

Kn|ilir<it»i,  II.,  ';■/,  Ar»h  triW  of,  M; 

vnll^y  i>l   tli.T   l.'jipcr  Euj.br»t*n,   444; 

■•'»n  ff  im  llie  Ifiirn  ffciiun  itl'iuntaina, 

>'ü|  .  jimriiiHi  uf  Tiifrin  und.  395 
K«phr«l»,  ICH 
K<ir'ii«'niiiu«l  Indimi  JunctiüQ  Telegraph 

r |«ny,«l 

ICi,r<,].*ii'fvl..tfn.|.h('miitru«,fll ;  romlU 
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\UA\  Al<l«>,  III 
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'Uhu  In  ln.lm'  4fi 

h,-w-m.  n,  .  n; 

IMIhifli«,  HU 

IHHilU     Uli 

Hl.w(»uiv,n.,„.»l«.  i» 

IH.h»«,v  i  -^1 L  1:1, 

,  I4i 

IK«»u  I\Imim1i.  »I» 

lilthtWI,   tll 

Im«,,.u.  ii; 

1V«H.  M  ..■>!« 

„„«IM,  ff!» 

IVmal«.  Mi- John,  i>Ii 

lWuwm<w<i  AiIihim). 

jhH 

Kukir«,  ]ft! 

Knlf-ri  Klnmr.  «3S 

hm.wh.iW7:  Hnluelw  of,  («i»;  l-ana,  61S 

hi,,  <>r  Kiivii.  .'.»,  IIS,  113,  11«,  1»,  I», 
]:ll  fcr  ;  vir*-  ,,f.  1'5 ;  cnmmuDJckUou 
!..■(» i  Kiio  und  (lwldnr.  l'B 

fcWih,  <»-itult  V.j  •>  Kurdwh,  S33 

>'..rj  Ii Khmi   SM 


IVrtiMn.  141 
rVimli,  Si.-i.,.i\  I»:! 
VilH-l-L.  IV,f.-*,r  ,|#,  Ä2<.  6SI 
t-ilUw.  144;  vWtt,..  14* 
Hra«M.    SJ 

l-'nv.-lv.v     :'■'• 

Ktii«n.lJ.  Bfc&.TmMir.  SW 


rV«!    M,  . 
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r.  477 

Frankfürt-on-tlm-Maiiie,  379 
rmer,  CuiUi»,  630 
Fn-dori.*  William ,  Prii.ee,  W 
Frere.  Hir  Hartle,  279 
Feiend  ..f  I...1 .»;  84 
Find  Picha.  73 
Furg,  189 


Gabler,  Cuptaiu,  2Ti 
GW,  NO 
Gubiiw,  479 
Gaih,612,  616 

Gain  Island,  368,  371 

Gairsh,  471 

GalaU,  54 

Galle,  32 

Gangei,  R.,du"tructu>n  oFa.  reU  I  »■ 
hold  od  the,  35 ;  dcstniclion  of  te 
OD  tlm,  41  ;  forlificatiun  balwcc 
Ganges  und  Jumna,  44 

Gäri»ila,  487 

Oarmtir.  192 


Gre«n,  IAH.,  89 

Green,  Major  Malcolm,  98 
Grwnsr,  Mr.,  79.  83 
Gregor)',  Mr.,  (WO 
Gabt«,  400 
Gulibak,  SSM 

UululwiLj03 


Guljnk,  4*1,  651 
tiulUk.  464 

OtKta-Porehn  Ci.u,|.«jiv,  1'23 
«»M«,  63,  56.  Sil,  l'l'i,   11 

5w,  r" 

cuble, 


131,  G33, 

r>'.4,  (llii.  ri'jii;  und  Ki"i..i  ■ubmarins 
'12,621;  und  Maundum  aub- 
cable,  131,  133;  rendetvou* 
»(  Pitmi«!  Gulf  cabU-ship«  «nd 
•tcnmer-at,  133 
*:ili.,r  r.jrv.-»,  .lcfaat  Of,  12 


""  i  WMi  Brimtnli.  fi 

Uoriahikurt,  424 
Getitü,  487 


(ibMiruli.  IM 
GhiUn.fiai.OT 
Ghourkes,  U 

i ;.. .,!■!. ..,  143 

GhubbehGbnilrvb.Ue 

ühulmn,  Persiin,  Ibtt,  533 

Gburbati,  679 

Gibbon,  4M 

Gibraltar  and   Kt.Klr.ml  «til 

6'2 
Qw™.  K,  da,  tue 
(lird.i-l.ir,:,.  Ilü 
Girk  Osuiuii,  4SI 
<;irkn!.l.-r;i-i  Sä.  1:..  125 
Gislv.ri,c.  Mr.  Linnri   61 
Glaweolt,  Lieiilunruit,  41-2 

OraBlin,M..^o 
Gok  Su,  (H 

Golden  Hol  n,  259 
Gondah,  640 
Goodbtirn,  Mr.   636 
Uoparganj,  34 
Gorhuf,  R.,374 
Goremment  Hon«a.  (bleut 
<;™t.|  Trunk  Bind.  2S 
(irnivl  H'. kl.  rnrlH,  476 

Grant,  8ir  Patrick,  37 
Grant,  Sir  R.,3P5 
GrsTw,  Corpotal.  306 
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II. .ii  M..liTiiu.1,  166 
iluji.  »W|.iublü,567 


II.  ..607 

Hnsnn  Hadrik.  446 
Hasan  Hey,  465 
IlmuinBey  Oblmn.  465 
tluan  Chclilri,  447  :  citi. 

at,  448 
llaun  Öghlii,  UG 
lliwhim  Bfln,  BBS 

HimelquiEt,  4M 

H'ui.k,,,,  SKI 


H  :„„.- 


i,  199 
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Hernes,  Mr.,  «7M 
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Hindus,  621 

Hindu  pilgrims,  525 

Hinglaj  Mountains,  020 

Hirz,  Mr.,  144 

Hisara-u-Sultaneh,  H.R.H.,  306 

Hockey,  Corporal,  313 

Hodson's  Horse,  640 

Hoeltzor,  Mr.,  221 ,  231 ,  kc. 

Holland,  341 

Homaniyah  well,  400 

Hooper's  India-Rubber  coro.  350 

Hormuzaltad,  579 

Hosel,  426 

Hugli,  R.,  19 

HQki,  569 

Hüll,  80 

H  usain  aha  d.  579 

Husain  Bev  Ohbasi,  465 

Hunaim  Machhi,  159 

Husain  Mulla,  156 
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Ibrahim  Khan,  599 

Idol  and  tire  worship,  529 

Idrit*  Da#h,  466 

Ilbegi,  195 

Iliats,  1<>5 

Ilkhäni,  1^5 

Imam  Juma,  573.  588 

Itnam  Hasan,  shrinoof,  417 

lmamzädah  Inmail,  193 

lmamzädah  Kasim,  565 

lmamzädah  Khotal,  195 

India,  niutiny  in,  32  :  at  Europenn  teie- 
graph  Con^rresa,  351,  656 

India  Office,  62,  74,  75,  79,  84,  85.  103, 
109,  117,  119.  212,  216,  243,  329,  332, 
357,  364 

Indo  -  European  Tolepraphs  :  Parlia- 
mentary  Committco  respectin#.  327  : 
Continental  dincussions,  341  ;  unsatis- 
factory  working  in  Europo  and  pro- 
poeaLs  for  amelioration,  343 ;  public 
complaint«  respcctin^r,  355  ;  statement 
of  EurojKmn  Administration*,  377 

Indo-EuroiH-au  Telegraph  Company,  654 

Indo-Ottomau  telcgraphs,  249 

Indo-Persian  tolejjriaphs,  249,  257 

Indor,  22 

Indus,  R.,  506 

Inscriptnms,  446,  466,  467.  563.  62«) 

Iradoh,  2^5 

Irma  Dagh,  466 

Isaacson,  Sergeant,  230 

Kadd,  507 

Ismail,  the  Sufi  kiiujf,  637 

Ismid;71,  467,  472 

Ispahan,  96  ;  attempted  «cizurc  of  in- 
strumenta at,  250  ;  and  Tehran  mir- 
vcy,  Colonel  Stewart*  r  report,  197 ; 
bridge  at,  560  ;  hüls  near,  565 

Makhr,  309 

Ithkhol,  592 

Itizad-es-Sultaneh,  547 


Ivan  the  Cruel,  484 
Iz  Oghlu,  444 


Jucobites,  432 

Jadidah,  413 

Ja^dispur,  640 

Jairam  Das,  572 

Jajrud,  652 

Jalandar,  618 

•fama  Masjid,  571 

Japan.  656 

Jask,  Cape,  93  :  view  of,  367 

Jazirat-el-Towilah,  154 

Jazireh,  70 ;  anecdote  of  a  Pasha  of,  431 

Jenkin.  Mr.,  167 

Jiafar  Khan,  Mirza,  208 

Jilwadar,  533 

Jin.  563 

Jiruft,  2H3 

Johnstone,  Mr.,  167.  614 

Jones,  Captain,  116 

Jones,  Sir  W.,  546 

Julfa,  270,  561  ;  Christian  burial-ground 

at,  562 
.lunction  Housc,  163 


K. 


In  Iah,  591 

Kabuli,  448 

Kabutar  Khan,  578 

Kachao,  625 

Kadum,  535 

KaffH,  493 

Kaf  Sauuni,  433 

Kahraman  Mirza,  583 

Kai  Kho*ru  and  Kai  Kobad,  454 

Kaim  Makära.  258,  400 

Kaimur  hüls,  640 

Kaiomars,  Prince.  640 

Kaju,  663 

Kalaja  K irkin,  471 

Kalat,  283,  601 ;  Khan  of,  620 

Kalat-ul-Marra,  433 

Kalauzäo,  602 

Kalbaband,  579 

Kaloh-i  Ardashir,  588 

Kaleh  Agha,  578 

Kaleh-i-Dukhtar,  588 

Kaleh-i-Sabz,  231 

Kaleh-i-Shor,  592 

Kah'au,  153,  517,  519 

Kalif?,  610 

Kalka,  618 

Kalmucks.  502,  512 

hilpak,  496 

Kamitchin,  512 

Kana,  143 

Kangal,  449 

Kantravar.  233 

Karä  Daph,  531 

Karächi,  31,  53,  59,  85,  120,  127,  kc 
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Karagach,  R.,  309 
Karamlik,  419 
karashu,  säarocia,  502 
Karkhanaa,  5SÖ 
Karlangusht,  465 

Karman,  279,  569,  583 ;  Waeir  of,  575  ; 
Beglerbeg  of,  580,  moJcof  digging  in, 

Karmanshah,  233 

Karniaushahan,  575 

Karmitch-xelitchi,  41*6 

Karola,  422 

Kare,  647 

Kartun,  440 

Karwat  Pas«,  374 

Kaaaba,  471 

Kasauli,  618 

Kashan,  198,  238  ;  Herliert'»  description 

of,  636 
Kashkais,  195,  254,  570 
Kaahmir,  30 
Kaaim  Khan.  310 
Kasrkand,  616 
Kasr-i-Kajar,  515 
Kasr-i-Shirin,230 
Kavas,421 
Kam,  447 
Kazan,  502,  507 
Käzärun,  183,  305 
Kazvin,  536 

Kazimäin,  mosque  of  tho,  409 
Kei,  district,  283;  vallov,  583 
Kelat,  89 

Kelly,  Corporol,  312 
Kemball.  Colonel  Sir  A.,  58,  68,  79,  81, 

82,  86,  89,  92,  96,  103,  126,  245.  252, 

318,  320,  324 
Kerbela,  565 
Kerknk,  417 
Kerating,  Mr.,  636 
Kertch,  491 
Keyham,  363 
Kezwan,  189 
Khabia,  584 
Khabur,  86 

Khair  Ullah  Efendi,  549 
Khaki  Kuh,  624 
Khalis,  413 
lhatnoth,  422 
Han,  44« 

Khan  Baba  Khan,  584 
Khanik  Ashada,  435 
Khanikin,  211,243 
Khan-i-Zanian,  204 
Khaukui,  444 
KharbaBelik,  431 
Kharbat-ul-Kolej,  431 
Kharbat  Tüo.  431 
Kharbat  Jinglez,  431 
Kharput,  86,  441 
Khanran,  536 

Khasab,  129  ;  view  of,  112 
Khaur-i-Kir,  612 
Khaur  Sangam,  613 
KhaziiSu,  R.f  421 
Khisht,  R.,  185 
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Khoi,  637 

Khor  Abdullah,  164 

Khor  Bat  Valley,  374 

Khor-es-Sheni,  146 

Kha*rin,  600 

Khuraaan,  198 

Khuahki  Zard,  193 

Khwaja  Kidr's  Island,  40; 

Kh walin  or  Khwalinsk,  510 

Khwojaa,  621 

Kidderpur  Inn  Yard,  25 

Kifr  Ninek,  431 

Kifri,  87 

Kifri  Bev,  430 

Kilinjer,*466 

Kinärah,  191 

Kinnior,  584 

Kirij,  538 

Kirind,  316 ;  Governor  of,  233 

K  irkkam,  124 

Kishm,  154 

Kizilbash  village,  446,  651 

Kizil  Irmak,  452 

Kizin,  440 

Kohineh,  461 

Kohrak,  189 

Kohrud,  197,  238 

ionak,  418 

Kouartakhtah  Piain,  307 

Königsberg,  477 

Kooria  Mooria  Islands,  122 

Koma,  62 

Korandab,  610 

Kosara  Damaiaka,  507 

Kothal  Dukhtar,  186 

Kothai  Kamarij.  185 

Kothal  Malu,  184 

Kovno,  478 

Kowcit,  96 

Krasnovodski,  521 

Kremlin,  The,  484 

Knik,  597 

Kubad,  652 

Kubbah,  582 

Kuch  Girdaii,  602 

Kühi  Mubarak,  300 

Kuh-i-Räwar,  578 

Kuh-i-Zarand,  578 

Kulla,  591 

Kum,  198 ;  Herbert'»  dcscription  of,  636 

Kumishah,  196 

Kumzar,  143 

Küpa,  564 

Kurban  Ali,  412 

Kurdistan,  314,  631 

Kurdish  tribes,  85,  544 

Kurdish  chieftains,  86 

Kurdish  Farash,  A,  233 

Kurn  Chai,  417 

Kuru  Chai,  lt.,  447,  651 

Kush  Tepeh,  421 

Kut-al-Amara,  398 

Küshküh,  579 

Kutais,  625 

k'WOJty      5ll 


L. 

MamnriAi  ul- Aiiaah,  442 

Man,  Mr.,  220 

Laddi,  602 

Mance.  Mr.,  372 

Ivwhsra,  SÖ5 
Lahor,  22,  28 

Manhaji,  374 
Manjil,  535 

i.umWrt.  Mr.,  438 

Manuid,  040 

'  Lai.d  Hechimiitiu.i,' 129 

Mardin,  427,  431 
Maren,  Lord,  632 

Landseer,  3Ö5 

Xapbarn,  Corpora),  311 

Marjtil,  3U5 

Lar,  Valley  of  the.052 
Larek,  116,  143 

Mar.Iil.ri.il,  430 

Mariaro  Ana,  43fl 

Lasao,  417 

.lAnY.ia  M;:rt,  124 

[jwhari  Balucbis.  rt'»7 

M  ..kiMirn1.  'IIi-mit  of  Pertia.1  538 

Law«,  Hr.,    7t'.03ü 

Marm-r«.  Sv:..,f,  SiTi 

I*nkor»n,  513 

Marseille»,  OS 

Lg-wona.  Hi|mor,  652 

Mai-linif-re,  Tb*,  47.  Ac. 

Loi-ntit,  Tlio,  ^?y  ;  ditto.  HeraM.  630 

M:..u,.|.,i„l1'i.-li;,l,reable,  161 

limond,  Lieutenant.  37 

Muiin-iiun,  arrival  of  Paraian  Oulf  oabU 

LhntaU,  1S2 

oipodition  nt.  135 ;    Station  at,  aban- 

Lira  Ptttlin.  453 

donod,  801;  Arnhaat,G33 

Liverpool,  17 

Maserto.  431 

[,iv.'r|ic-il.  Lord,  10 

Maabuad,  210 

Li»in»tone,  Dr.,  lctter  from.  029 
Li.'i.nl.  .-■lli  Li.  -.11.  301 

Miubhwli  Al.hn»,  «05 
.Mashilnh,  240 

Loemt-h in- 1.1  ng,  <>I)B 

Mwiua,  Mona,  431 

London,  17 

Lmvtt,  Limiitiiiiiii  (now  Majori.  307.  «42 

Mii<k.,tii.  <;n; 

Luckno-r,  38,  42 

Matran,  42« 

LUdore,  General.  SM 

M,hlti:-,:I1.  Lieutenant,  «30 

Ludhiaa»,  018 

llauriliin,  114 

Lutf-Ali-Zan.     Mß 

Maxwell,  (Warn.  372 

Lynch,  CapUin,  395 

Uiiyn.  11»7 

Lyons,  Lunl,  2)*J 

Mazatidurnm,  517 

Muni,  433.  442 

Mura-lYoulL  E'iä 

M. 

Mceen,  IMI7 

M;,l-,  021 

Macfkllum  Ilros ,  68 

Miilinn,  507 

UocDoaald,  L'omonü,  524 

lioii  iHitweun,  aud  Indi«,  63-73 

M.ickay,  i-'oriiMMl  l'a.Sii'J 

Mno!,-o.!,  Sn-  Honnl-I,  ÜH 

Mo.liii'mme:iii    and   Persian   Gull.  Wim 

MncMnlLun.  (-..ptiiin.  Ü40 

am)  rail,  63 

MiicNeiii.  sir.i.jh»,  mm.  :.*;> 

Modbj-,  Captain',  64(1 

MacGowan,  Citr]»rnl.  311 

Mouiiit,  «3:i 

Madras,  32 

Mobdial«.i,579 

MnhaUe.lmnr,  619 

Moürn-h    Mr..  372 

Mukirh.,  1*J 

Mliiiih  :wA    ■:    :,i'~l;v.   1S4 

Mahjfruiu.  :n 

Mcnmlorff.  Gönnt,  341 

Mnhiiii,  iiit'J 

MerthrrTtdvil,  17 

Mitihut,  572 

rfowpötami».  67 

MaiiUn-i-  Khan,: i72 
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Greater  Britain  :  a  Record  of  Travel  through 

ENOUSH-SPEAKING  COUNTRIES  DURING  1866-67.   By  Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke,  M.P.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6.«. 

SIX   WEEKS   IN    THE    SADDLE  :    A   PAINTER'S  JOURNAL 

IN    ICELAND.      By  S.   E.  Waller.     With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

BY  SEA  AND  BY  LAND:  A  TRIP  THROUGH  EGYPT, 
INDIA,  CEYLON,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AMERICA— ALL 
ROUND    THE    WORLD.      By    Henry   A.   Mkrewktiier,    one  of  Her 

Majesty's  Counsel.     Crown  Svo.     8.*.  6d. 
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Amold.— ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM.    By  Matthew  Arnold. 
New  Edition,  with  Additions.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6s, 

The  Essays  in  this  Volume  are — "  The  Function  of  Criticism  at 
the  Present  Time;"  "  The  Literary  Influence  of Ac ademies ;"  "Maurice 
de  Guerin  ;"  " Eugenie  de  Guerin ;"  "  Heinrich  Heine;"  " Pagan 
and  Mediaval;"  " Religious  Sentiment;"  "  Joubert ;"  "Spinoza  and 
the  Bitte;"  "Marcus  Aurelius."  Both  from  the  subjects  dealt  with 
and  mode  of  treatmcnt,  few  books  are  fnore  calculated  to  deJight, 
inform,  and  stimulate  than  these  charming  Essays, 

Baker  (Sir  Samuel   W.)—  Works  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 

M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  :— 

THE  ALBERT  N'YANZA  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile  and  Explora- 
tion of  the  Nile  Sources.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Maps  and 
Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.    6s, 

"  Bruce  won  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile;  Speke  and  Grant  won  the 
Victoria  source  of  the  great  White  Nile;  and  l  have  beten  permitted  to 
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B  aker — continued. 

succeed  in  Computing  the  Nile  Sources  by  the  discovery  of  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  equatorial  waters,  the  Albert  Nyanta,  from  which  the 
river  issues  as  the  entire  White  Nile." — Prefacb.  "  As  a  Macaulay 
arose  among  the  historians"  says  the  Reader,  "so  a  Baker  hos  arisen 
among  the  explorcrs."  "  Charmingly  ivritten;"  says  the  Spectator, 
"füll,  as  might  be  expected,  of  incident,  and  free  from  that  wearisomi 
reiteration  of  usdess  facts  which  is  the  drawbach  to  almost  all  books  of 
African  travel." 

THE  NILE  TRIBUTARIES  OF  ABYSSINIA,  and  the  Sword 
Hunters  of  the  Hamran  Arabs.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Fouith  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6/. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  here  describes  twehe  months9  exploration,  during 
which  heexamined  the  rrvers  thatare  tributary  to  the  Nile  from  Abyssinia, 
including  the  Atbara,  Settite,  Royan,  Salaam,  Angrab,  Rahad,  Dinder, 
and  the  Blue  Nile.  The  interest  attaehed  to  these  portions  of  Africa  differs 
entirely  from  that  of  the  White  Nile  regions,  as  the  whole  of  Upper  Egyft 
and  Abyssinia  is  capable  of  development,  and  is  inhabited  by  races  having 
some  degree  of  civilization;  white  Central  Africa  is  peopled  by  a  race  of 
savages,  whose future  is  more  problematical.  The  Tim  ES  says :  "  It  solves 
finally  a  geographica!  riddle  which  hitherto  had  been  extremely  perplexing, 
and  it  adds  tnuch  to  our  Information  respecting  Egyptian  Abyssinia  and 
the  different  races  that  spread  over  it.  It  contains,  moreorter,  some  notable 
instances  of  English  daring  and  enterprising  skill ;  it  abounds  in  ani- 
mated  tales  of  exploits  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  British  sportsman  ;  and  it 
will  attract  even  the  least  studious  reader,  as  the  author  teils  a  story  well9 
and  can  dcscribe  nature  with  uncommon  power" 

Baring-Gould  (Rev.  S.,  M.A.) — LEGENDS  OF  OLD 

TESTAMENT  CHARACTERS,  from  the  Talmud  and  other 
sources.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.,  Author  of 
"  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  "  The  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Religious  Belief, "  "  In  Exitu  Israel,"  &c  In  Two  Vols. 
Crown  8vo.  16s.  Vol.  I.  Adam  to  Abraham.  Vol.  II.  Mel* 
chizedek  to  Zechariah. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould* s  previous contribuUons  to  the  History  of  Mythology 
and the  forma tion  of  a  science  of  comparatwe  religion  are  admittcd  to  be 
of  high  importance;  the  present  work,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  to 
be  of  equal  value.     He  has  collected  from  the  Talmud  and  other  sources f 
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jfewish  and  Afohammedan,  a  large  number  of  curious  and  interesting 
legends  concerning  the  principal  char acters  of  the  Old  Testament,  com- 
paring  these  frequently  with  similar  legendi  eurrent  among  many  of  the 
peoples,  savage  and  civilised,  all  over  the  world.  *  *  These  volumes  contain 
much  that  is  very  stränge,  and,  to  the  ordinary  English  reader,  vcry 
novel." — Daily  News. 

Barker  (Lady). — See  also  Belles    Lettres    Catalogue, 

STATION    LIFE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND.      By  Lady  Barker. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Globe  8vo.     y.  6d, 

These  letters  are  the  exact  account  of  a  ladys  experience  of  the  brighter 
and  less  practica!  side  of  colonitation.  They  record  the  expeditions,  ad- 
venture*,  and  emtrgencies  diversifying  the  daily  life  of  the  wife  of  a  New 
Zealand  sheep-farmer ;  and,  as  each  was  written  white  the  novelty  and 
exeUement  of  the  scenes  it  describes  werefresh  upon  her,  they  may  succetd 
in  grving  here  in  England  an  adequate  Impression  of  the  ddight  and  free* 
dorn  ofan  existence  so  far  removed  front  our  own  highly-wrought  cizriliza- 
tion.  "  We  have  never  read  a  more  truthful  or  a  pleasanter  little  book" — 
Athenäum. 

Blanford   (W.    T.)— GEOLOGY    AND     ZOOLOGY    OF 
ABYSSINIA.    By  W.  T.  Blanford.    8vo.    21/. 

This  work  contains  an  account  of  the  Geological  and  Zoologie ol 
Observations  made  by  the  author  in  Abyssinia,  when  accompanying  the 
British  Army  on  its  march  to  Magdala  and  back  in  1868,  and  during  a 
short  journey  in  Northern  Abyssinia,  after  the  departttre  of  the  troops. 
Parti.  Personal  Narrattve ;  Part  II.  Geology ;  Part  III.  Zoology. 
With  Coloured  Illustration*  and  Geological  Map.  "  The  result  of  his 
labours"  the  Academy  says,  "  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  country." 

Brimley.— ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  GEORGE  BRIMLEY, 

M.A.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.     With  Portrait. 
Cheaper  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

George  Brimley  was  regarded  by  those  who  knew  him  as  uone  of  the 
/inest  critics  of  the  day."  The  Essays  contained  in  this  volume  are 
all  more  or  less  eritical,  and  were  contributed  by  the  author  to  some  of 
the  leading  periodicals    of  the  day.      The  subjeets  are9   "  Tennyson's 
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Poems,"  "  IVordsworth's  Poems,"  "  Poctry  and  Criticism,"  "The 
Angel  in  the  ffouse,"  CarlyUs  "Life  of  Sterling,"  " Esmond,"  " My 
Novcl,"  tlBleak  //ouse,"  "  li'cstwatd  Ho  /"  Wilsoris  "  NocUs  Ambro- 
sian<r"  Comtess  "Positive  Philosophy."  "  It  will"  John  Bull  says, 
" be  a  satisfaetion  to  the  admirers  of  sound  criticism  and  unassum- 
ing  common  sense  to  find  (hat  the  Essays  of  the  late  George  Brimlcy  have 
reappeared  in  a  ne~w  and  populär  form.  Tluy  will  give  a  healthy 
Stimulus  to  that  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  real  value  of  our  literary  men 
whose  names  we  too  offen  revere  withoul  sufficient  invesiigation. " 

Bryce. — THE  IIOLY  ROM  AN  EMPIRE.  By  James  Bryck, 
D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition 
Rcvised  and  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo.     *]s.  6d. 

The  objeet  of  this  treatise  is  not  so  much  to  give  a  narrative  history  of 
the  countries  included  in  the  Romano- Ger  ma nie  Empire — Italy  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  Germany  from  theninth  Century  tot  he  nineieenth — astodescribe 
the  Iloly  Empire  itselfas  an  Institution  or  System ,  the  wonderful  offspring 
ofa  body  oj  belief s  and  traditiotis  which  have  almost  wholly  passed  away 
from  the  wortd.  To  mähe  such  a  deseription  intelligible  it  hos  appeared 
best  to  give  the  book  the  form  rather  of  a  narrative  (hau  of  a  dissertation  ; 
and  to  combi ne  with  an  exposition  ofwliat  may  be  called  the  iheory  of  the 
Empire  an  outline  oj  the  politieal  history  of  Germany,  as  well  as  some 
notice  of  the  affairs  oj  medicval  ltaly.  Not  hing  eise  so  directly  linked  the 
old  world to  the  neio  as  the  Roman  Empire,  which  exereised  oz>er  the  minds  of 
men  an  influence  such  as  its  material  strengt h  could  nei'er  have  cemmauded. 
Lt  it  ofthis  influence,  and  the  cause  s  that  gave  it  power,  that  the  present 
work  is  designed  to  treat.  "  //  exactly  supphes  a  want :  it  affords  a  key 
to  much  which  men  read  of  in  their  booksas  isolatedfaeis,  but  of  which  they 
have  hitherto  had  no  connected  exposition  sei  btfore  t/iem.  We  know  ofno 
writer  ivho  has  so  thoroughly  grasped  the  real  nature  of  the  meducval 
Empire,  and  its  relations  alike  to  ctirlicr  and  tolater  times." — SATURDAY 
Review. 

Burke.— EDMUND    BURKE,   a   Ilistorical   Study.       By  John 
Morley,  B.A.,  Oxon.     Crown  8vo.     Js,  dl. 

*'  The  style  is  terse  and  ineidve,  and  brillianl  with  epigram  and 
Point.  Its  susfaitnd power  of  reasoning,  its  wide  sweep  of  Observation 
and  re/ltction,  its  elevated  ethkal  and  social  tone,  stamp  it  as  a  work  of 
high  excellctue." — Saiukday   Rlvilvv.       "A   model  oj  compact  con- 
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densation.  We  have  sei  Jörn  met  with  a  book  in  which  so  much  matter 
was  compressed  into  so  limited  a  space" — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "An 
essay of unusual e/fort.,y — Westminstkr  Review. 

Chatterton  :    a    BIOGRAPIIICAL    STUDY.     By  Daniel 

Wilson,  LL.D,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in 
University  College,  Toronto.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

The  author  here  regards  Chatterton  as  a  Poet,  not  as  a  ltmere 
reseticr  and  defacer  oj  s toten  literary  treasures."  Rei'iewed  in  this  light, 
he  has  found  much  in  the  old  materiah  capable  of  being  turned  to 
new  aecount :  and  to  these  materiah  researeh  in  various  directions  has 
enablcd  him  to  mähe  some  aiiditiens.  He  bclici'es  that  the  boy-poet  has 
been  misjudged,  and  that  the  biographies  hitherto  zuritten  of  him  are 
not  only  imperfect  but  untrue.  H'hiic  deating  tettderly,  the  author  has 
sought  to  deal  truthfuily  with  the  failings  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  the 
boy :  bearing  alioays  in  remembrance,  what  has  been  too  frequently 
lost  sight  oj,  that  he  was  but  a   boy ; — a   boy,    and  yet  a  poet  of  rare 

power.     The  Examiner    thinks    this    "the    most  complete   and   the 

pures  t  biography  of  the  poet  which  has  yet  appeared," 

Cooper.  —  ATHEN/E  CANTABRIGIENSES.  By  Charles 
Henry  Cooper,  F. S.A.,  and  Thompson  Cooper,  F. S.A. 
Vol.  I.  8v<\,  1500—85,  iSs.  ;    Vol.  IL,  1586— 1609,  i&f. 

This  elaborate  work,  which  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  Lord  Macaulay, 
contains  lives  of  the  eminent  men  setit  forth  by   Cambridge,  after  the 
fashion  of  Anthony  ä  Wood,  in  his  famous  "  Athen (c  Oxonienses." 

Cox  (G.  V.,  M.A.)— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OXFORD. 
By  G.  V.  Cox,  M.A.,  New  College,  late  Esquire  Bedel  and 
Coroner  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

"An  amusing  farrago  of  atiecdote,  and  will  pleasanlly  recall  in  many 
a  country  parsonage  the  memory  of  youthful  days." — Times.  "  Those 
wko  wish  to  mähe  acquaintattee  with  the  Oxjord  of  their  grandfathers% 
and  to  keep  up  the  intercourse  with  Alma  Mater  during  their  father 's  Urne, 
ez'en  to  the  tatest  noz'elties  in  fashion  or  learning  of  the  present  day,  will  do 
well  to  procure  this pleasant,  unpretending  Utile  volume." — Atlas. 
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11  Daily  News."— tue  daily  news  correspond- 

ENCE  of  the  War  bctwecn  Germany  and  France,  1870 — I.  Edited 
with  Notes  and  Comments.  New  Edilion.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

This  Correspondence  has  been  translated  into  German.     In  a  Prefacc 
the  Editor  says: — 

"  Among  the  various  pictures,  red/als,  and  descripiions  ivhick  have 
appeared,  both  of  our  gloriously  ettded  national  war  as  a  whole,  and  of  Us 
several  episodes,  we  think  that  in  laying  before  the  German  public*  through 
a  translation,  thefollowing  War  Letters  which  appearedfirst  in  MiDAILY 
News,  and  were  afterwards published  collectizely,  we  are  offering  them  a 
fncture  of  the  events  ofthe  war  of  a  quite  peculiar  char acter,  These  com  - 
munications  have  the  advantage  of  being  at  once  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive,  free  front  every  romantic  embcllishment,  and  nevertheless  writtcn 
in  a  vein  intelltgible  and  not  fatiguing  to  the  general  reader,  The  writers 
linger  over  events,  and  do  not  disdain  to  Surround  the  great  and  hcroic 
war-pictures  with  arabesquest  gay  and  grave,  taken  front  camp-life  and 
the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupietl  territory.  A  feature  which 
disti/rguishes  these  Letters  front  allother  delineations  ofthe  ivaris  that  they 
do  not  proeeed  front  a  Single  pen,  btä  were  writtcn  front  the  catnps  of  both 
belligerents."  "  These  notes  and  comntettts"  according  to  the  SATURDAY 
Review,  "  are  in  reality  a  very  well  executcd  and  conti nuous  history" 

Dilke.— GREATER  BRITAIN.  A  Record  of  Travel  in  English- 
speaking  Countries  during  1866-7.  (America,  Australia,  India«) 
By  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  M.P.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    6s, 

" Mr. Dilke"  says  the Satürday Review, u has  written  a  book  which 
is  probably  as  well  worth  reading  as  any  book  of  the  same  airns  and 
charactcr  that  ever  was  written.  Jts  merits  are  that  it  is  writtett  in  a 
lively  and  agreeable  style,  that  it  implies  a  great  deal  of  physieal  pluck% 
that  no  page  of  it  fails  to  show  an  acute  and  highly  intelligent  observer, 
that  it  stimulates  the  Imagination  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the  reader y 
and  that%  it  is  on  perhaps  the  most  interesting  subject  that  can  aitract  an 
Englishman  who  cares  about  his  country.n  "  Jlfany  of  the  subjeets  du» 
eussed  in  these pages"  says  the  Daily  News,  u  are  of  the  widest  interest, 
and  such  as  no  man  who  cares  for  the  future  of  his  race  and  of  the  World 
can  affordto  treat  with  indiffercnce." 
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Drummond  of  Hawthornden  :  the  Story  OF  his 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS.    By  Professor  Masson.    With  Por- 
trait  and  Vignette  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jekns.  Crown  8vo.   10s.  6ä. 

Dürer  (Albrecht).— HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  AL- 
BRECHT DÜRER,  of  Nürnberg.  With  a  Translation  of  bis 
Letters  and  Journal,  and  some  account  of  his  Works.  By  Mrs. 
Charles  Heaton.   Royal  8vo.  bevelled boards,  extra  gilt  3U.  6V. 

litis  ivork  contains  about  Thirty  Illustration*,  ten  ofwhich  an  produc- 
tions  by  the  Autotype  (carbon)  process,  and are prinied  in  permanent  tints 
by  Messrs.  Cundall  and  Fleming,  under  licence  from  the  Autotype  Com' 
panyt  Limited ;  the  rest  are  Photographs  and  Woodcuts. 

Elliott.— LIFE  OF  HENRY  VENN  ELLIOTT,  of  Brighton. 
By  Josiah  Bateman,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Lifeof  Daniel  Wilson, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,"  &c.  With  Portrait,  engraved  by  Jeens. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Appendix.    6s. 

"  A  very  eharming  piece  of  rdigious  biography;    no  one  can  read  it 
withoul  both pleasure  and profit."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

European  History,  Narrated  in  a  Series  of  Historical 
Sclections  from  the  best  Authorities.  Edited  and  arranged  by 
E.  M.  Sewell  and  C.  M.  Yonge.  First  Series,  crown  8vo.  6/.  ; 
Sccond  Series,  1 088-1 228,  crown  8vo.  6s.     Third  Edition. 

Whcn  young  children  have  acquired  the  outlines  of  history  from  abridg- 
ments  and  catechisms%  and  it  becomes  desirable  to  gwe  a  more  enlarged 
vieio  of  the  subjcct,  in  order  to  render  it  really  useful  and  interesting,  a 
dif/Uulty  ofien  arises  as  to  the  choice  of  books.     Two  courses  are  open,  eithtr 
to  take  a  gener al  and  consequently  dry  history  of  facts,  such  as  Russell** 
Modern  Furope,  or  to  choose  some  work  treating  of  a  particular  period  or 
subjeet,  such  as  the  works  of  Macaulay  and  Froude.     The  former  course 
usually  render s  history  uninteresting ;  the  latter  is  unsatisfactory%  becaust 
it  is  not  sufflciently  comprehenswe.     To  remedy  this  difficulty,  selections^ 
conti nuous  and  chronotogieal,  have  in  the present  volume  been  taken  front 
the  Lirger  works  of  Freeman,  Milman,  Palgrave,  Lingard,  Hurnc,  and 
otftersy   which  may  serve  as  distinet  landmarks  of  historical  reading. 
"  llre  know  of  scarcely  anything"  says  the  GUARDIAN,  of  this  volume, 
*'  which  is  so  likely  io  raist  to  a  higher  levd  the  average  Standard  of  English 
educatnw." 
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Forbes.— LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JAMES  DAVID 
FORBES,  F.R.S.,  late  Principal  of  the  United  College  in  the 
Univcrsity  of  St.  Andrews.  By  J.  C.  Shairp,  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  the  United  College  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews ;  P.  G. 
Tait,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Univcrsity 
of  Edinburgh;  and  A.  Adams-Reilly,  F.R.G.S.  8vo.  with 
Portraits,  Map,  and  Illustrations,  i6j. 
"  Not  only  a  biography  that  all  should  read,  but  a  scientific  trealise, 

without  ivhich  the  shelves  of  no  physkists  library  can  be  cUemed  com» 

plete." — Standard. 

Freeman. — Works  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  D.C.L. : — 

"  Thal  special  power  over  a  subjeet  ivhich  conscientious  and  patient 
research  can  only  achi/ve,  a  strong  grasp  offacts,  a  true  mastery  over 
detail,  with  a  clear  and  manly  style— all  these  qualilics  join  to  makt 
the  Historian  of  the  Conquest  conspUuous  in  the  intellectual  arena." — 
Academy. 

IIISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  By  Edward  Freeman,  M.A.,  Hon. 
D.C.L.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.      ior.  6d. 

This  volume  conlains  twelve  Essays  sdected  front  the  author's  contri- 
butions  to  various  Reviews.  The  principle  on  which  they  were  c hosen 
was  that  of  sdecting  papers  which  referred  to  comparatively  modern  times, 
ort  at  least,  to  the  existing  states  and  nations  qf  Europe.  By  a  sort 
of  aeeident  a  number  of  the  pieces  chosen  have  thrown  themsdves  into 
sonuthing  like  a  continuous  series  bearing  on  the  historical  causes  of  the 
great  evenls  of  1870 — 71.  Notes  have  been  added  whenever  they  seemed 
to  be  called  for;  and  whenever  he  could  gatn  in  aecuraey  of  Statement 
or  inforce  or  clearness  0/  expressiont  theauthor  hasfreely  changed,  added 
to,  or  leß  out,  what  he  originally  wrote.  To  many  of  the  Essays  has 
been  added  a  short  note  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  protiuet  of  Mr.  Freeman* s  pen  is 
worthy  of  attentive  perusal;  and  it  is  bclieved  that  the  contetits  of  this 
volume  will  throio  light  on  several  subjeets  of  great  historical  importa nee 
and  the  widest  interest.  The  followiug  is  a  list  of  the  subjeets :— /. 
*kThe  Mythical  and  Romantic  Elements  in  Early  English  IIistory;n 
IL  "  The  Continuity  of  English  I/istory;1'  III  "  The  Relations  betwecn 
the  Croivns  of  England  and  Scotland;"  IV.  "St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
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bury  and  his  Biographers ;"  V.  "  The  Reign  of  Edward  the  Tkird;tr 
VI.  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire;"  VII  "  The  Franks  and  tke  Gau/s;" 
VIII  "  The  Early  Sieges  of  Paris;"  IX.  "Frederick  the  First,  King  of 
Italy;"  X.  "  The Emperor  Frederick  the  Second ;"  XI.  "Charles  tke 
Bold;"  XII  " Presidential  Government."— "  All  of  tkem  are  well 
worth  reading,  and  very  agreeable  to  read.  He  never  touches  a  question 
without  adding  to  our  comprehension  ofit,  without  leaving  the  impression 
of  an  ample  knowledge,  a  righteous  purpose,  a  clear  and  powerful  under 
standing* — Saturday  Review. 

A  SECOND  SERIES  ÖF  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  8vo. 
icxr.  6d. 

These  Essays  chiefly  relate  to  earlier  periods  of  history  than  those 
which  ivere  dealt  with  in  the  former  volume — to  thetimes  commonly  known 
as  **  Ancient "  or  '*  Classical."  All  the papers  have  bcen  carefully  revised, 
and  the  author  has  found  himsdf  able  to  dovery  much  in  the  way  of 
improving  and  simplifying  the  style.  The  principal  Essays  are: — 
11  Ancient  Grcece  and  Alediaval  Italy:"  "Mr.  G lad s tone s  Homer  and 
the  Homcric  Ages :"  "  The  Historians  oj  Athens:"  "  The  Athenmn 
Democracy : "  "  Alexander  the  Great : "  Greece  during  the  Macedonian 
Pcriod: "  "  Mommseris  History  of  Rome: "  "Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla  ;" 
"  The  Flavian  Casars" — Saturday  Review. 

HISTORY  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  from  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of  the  United 
States.  VoL  I.  General  Introduction.  History  of  the  Greek 
Federations.     8vo.     2is. 

Mr.  Freeman* s  aim,  in  this  elabcrate  and  valuable  work,  is  not  so 
much  to  dtscuss  the  abstract  nature  ofFederal  Government,  as  to  exhibit 
its  actual  working  in  ages  and  countries  widefa  removedfrom  one  another. 
Four  Federal  Cominonwealths  stand  out,  in  four  different  ages  of  theworld, 
as  commandingabove  allothers  the  attention  of  students  ofpolitical  history, 
viz.  the  Achaian  League,  the  Suriss  Cantons,  the  United  Provinces,  tke 
United  States.  The  first  volume,  besides  containing  a  General  Introduc- 
tion, treats  of  the  first  of  these.  In  writing  this  volume  the  autkor  kos 
endeavoured  to  combine  a  text  which  may  be  instrueth/e  and  interesting  to 
any  thoughtful  reader,  whether  specially  learned  or  not,  with  notes  wkick 
may  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  most  exaeting  sckolar.  "  Tke  task 
Mr.  Freeman  kos  undertaken"  tke  Saturday   Review  says,  uis  one 
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of  great  magnitudt  and  importanct.  It  is  also  a  task  of  an  almost 
entirdy  novel  character.  No  othtr  work  profcssing  to  givt  tht  history  of 
a  political  principlt  occurs  to  us,  except  tht  slight  contributions  to  the 
hiitory  of  representatrve  govemment  that  is  contained  in  a  course  of 
M.  Cuiscf  s  lectures  .  .  .  .  The  history  of  tht  dtvtlcpmtnt  of  a  principle 
is  at  least  as  importani  as  tht  history  ofa  dynasty,  or  of  a  ratt." 

OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  With  Five  Coloured  Mafis.  Second 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.,  half-bound.    6x. 

"  ///  object,"  tht  Prtface  says,  "  is  to  show  that  clear,  accurate,  and 
scientific  vitws  of  history,  or  indted  of  any  subjeet,  may  be  easUy  gwen  to 
children  from  tht  very  first.  .  .  .  /  havt  throughout  strwtn  to  conntet  the 
history  of  England  with  tht  gentral  history  of  civilized  Europe,  and  I  havt 
especially  tritd  to  mäht  tht  book  serve  as  an  incentive  to  a  more  aecuratt 
study  of  Historie  gtography."  Tht  rapid  salt  of  tht  first  edition  and  tht 
universal  afproval  with  which  tht  work  hos  bttn  reeeived  prove  the  correct- 
ness  ofthe  author's  notions,  and  show  thatfor  such  a  book  there  was  ample 
room.  Tht  work  is  suited  not  only  ror  children,  but  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  text-book  for  older  students,  a  clear  and  faithful  summary  of  tht 
history  of  the  period  for  those  who  wish  to  revive  their  historical  know- 
ledge,  and  a  book  füll  of  charms  for  the  general  reader.  Tht  work  is 
precetted  by  a  complete  chronological  Table,  and  appended  is  an  exhaustrve 
and  useful  Index.  In  thepresetü  edition  the  whole  has  been  carefully  revised, 
and  such  improvemtnts  as  suggested  themselves  havt  been  ititroduced. 
"  The  book  indeed  is  füll  of  iustruetion  and  interest  to  sttutents  of  all 
ages,  and  ht  must  bt  a  well- injat  med  man  indeed  who  will  not  rise  from 
its  perusal  with  clearer  and  more  aecurate  ideas  of  a  too  tnuch  neglected 
portion  of  English  history" — SPECTATOR. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  WELLS, 
as  illustrating  the  History  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  the  Old 
Foundation.     Crown  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

"  /  have  htre,"  the  author  says,  "  tried  to  treat  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Wells  as  a  contrihution  to  the  general  history  of  the  Church 
and  Kingdom  of  England,  and  specially  to  the  history  of  Cathedral 
Churches  of  the  Old  Foundation.  .  .  ,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  general 
principles  of  tht  original  founders  as  the  model  to  whtch  the  Old  Foun^ 
dations  should  be  brought  back,  and  tht  New  Foundations  reformed  öfter 
their  pattern."     "  Tht  history  assumts  in  Mr.  Freeman* s  hands  a  signi- 
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ficance,  and,  we  may  add,  a  practical  value  as  suggestive  of  what  a  cathe~ 
dral  ought  to  be,  which  make  it  well  worthy  of  mcntion." — SPECTATOR. 

TUE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISII  CONSTITUTION 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES.  Crown  8vo.  5*  Sccond 
Edition,  revised. 

The  thrcc  Chapters  of  which  this  worh  cotisists  are  an  expansion  of  two 
Lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Freeman  ;  appended  are  copiotis  notes,  the  whole 
book  forming  a  graphic  and  intereslifig  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  British 
Constitution,  from  an  original  point  of  vitw.  The  author  shows  that  the 
characterislU  elemcnts  of  the  British  Constitution  are  common  to  the  whole 
of  the  Aryan  nations.  His  ltobfect  has  been  to  show  that  the  earliest 
institidions  of  England  and  of  otlier  Tcutonic  lands  are  not  mere  matters 
ofeurious  speculation,  but  matters  closcly  connected  wiih  our present  politi- 
cal  being.  Iwish  to  show11  he  says,  " that,  in  many  things,  our  earliest 
institutions  come  more  ncarly  home  to  us,  and  that  they  have  more  in  common 
wiih  our  present  political  State,  than  the  institutions  of  intermediale  ages 
which  at  fir st  sight  scem  to  have  much  more  in  common  with  our  own.'' 
He  attempts  to  shew  that  "freedom  is  everywhere  older  than  bondage," 
**  toleration  than  intolerante." 

THE  UNITY  OF  HISTORY.  The  "Rede"  Lecture 
delivered  in  the  Senate  House,  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  Friday,  May  24th,  1872.     Crown  8vo.     2s. 

GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  Being 
Vol.  I.  of  a  Historical  Course  for  Schools  edited  by  E.  A. 
Freeman.     i8mo.     31.  6d.     Third  Edition. 

The  present  volume  is  meanl  to  be  introduetory  to  the  whole  course.  It 
is  intended  to  give,  as  its  name  implies,  a  general  sketch  ofthe  history  of 
the  civil ized  world,  that  is,  of  Euroße,  and  ofthe  lands  which  have  drawn 
their  civil ization  from  Europe.  Its  objeet  is  to  trace  out  the  general  rela- 
tions  of  different  periods  and  different  countries  to  one  another,  without 
going  mututely  into  the  aß'airs  of  any  particular  country.  This9  is  an 
ob/eet  of  the  fir  st  importance,  for,  without  clcar  notions  of  general  history \ 
the  history  of  particular  countries  can  never  be  rightly  uudcrslood.  The 
narrative  extemis  from  the  earliest  mozements  of  the  Aryan  pivpl es,  down 
to  the  tatest  events  both  on  the  Eastem  and  Western   Contincnts.      Tne 
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book  consists  of  seventeen  moderately  sized  chapters,  each  chaptcr  bring 
divided  into  a  number  of  short  numbcrcd  paragraphs,  each  with  a  title 
prefixed  clearly  indicative  of  the  subject  of  the  paragraph.  *  *  It  supplies 
the  great  want  of  a  good  foundation  for  histoncal  Uaching.  i  he  schont 
it  an  excellent  one,  and  this  instalnunt  has  been  executedin  a  way  that 
promises  much  for  t/u  volumes  that  arc  yct  to  appear" — EDUCAT10NAL 
Times. 

Galileo.— the  private  life  of  Galileo.    Compiied 

principally  from  his  Correspondence  and  that  of  bis  eldest 
daughter,  Sister  Maria  Celeste,  Nun  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  of 
S.  Matthew  in  ArcetrL     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.     *js.  bd. 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  Compiler  to  place  before  the  reader  a 
piain,  ungarbled  Statement  offacts  ;  and,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  to  allow 
Galileo,  hisfriends,  and  his  jut  iges  to  speak  for  themselves  as  far  as  possible. 
All  the  best  authorities  have  been  made  use  of,  a  ml  all  t/u  materials  which 
existfor  a  biography  have  been  in  this  volunu  put  into  a  symmetrical  form. 
The  result  is  a  most  touching  picture  skilfully  arranged  of  the  great  heroie 
man  of  science  and  his  devoted  daughter,  whose  letters  arc  füll  of  the  deepest 
reverentüd  love  and  trust,  amply  repaid  by  the  nable  soul.  The  Satur- 
DAY  Review  says  of  the  book,  "  fl  is  not  so  much  the  philosopher  as  the 
man  who  is  seen  in  this  simple  and  lifc-like  sketch,  and  the  hand  which 
portrays  the  features  and  actions  is  mainly  that  ofone  who  had  stuttied  the 
subject  the  dosest  and  t/u  most  intimately.  This  Utile  volunu  has  done 
much  within  its  slender  compass  to  prove  t/u  depth  and  tenderness  of 
Galileo* s  heart." 

Gladstone  (Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  M.P.) — JUVENTUS 

MUNDI.  The  Gods  and  Men  of  the  Heroie  Age.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth.     With  Map.     ior.  6d.     Second  Edition. 

This  work  of  Mr.  Gladstone  deals  especially  with  the  historie  Clement 
in  Honur,  expounding  that  dement  and  fumishing  by  its  aid  a  füll 
accounl  of  the  Homeric  men  and  t/u  Homeric  religion.  It  starlsf  after 
the  introduetory  c/iapter,  with  a  discussion  ofthe  several  races  then  existing 
in  Hellas,  including  the  influence  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Egyptians.  It 
contains  chapters  on  the  Olympian  System,  with  its  several  deities ;  on  the 
Ethics  and  t/u  Polity  of  the  Heroie  age  ;  on  the  Gcvgraphy  of  Homer  ;  on 
the  characUrs  of  the  Poems  ;  piesentitig,  in  fine,  a  vieu*  of  primitive  life 
and  primitive  society  as  found  in  t/u  poems  of  Homer.      To  this  New 
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Edition  various  additions  have  beert  made.  "Seidom"  says  the  ATHE- 
NÄUM, "out  of  the  great  poems  themselves,  have  these  Divinities  looked 
so  majestic  and  respectable.  To  read  these  brüliant  detaiis  is  like  Standing 
on  the  Olympian  threshold  and  gasing  at  the  ineffable  brightness  within. " 
"  There  is" according to  M/Westminster  Review,  " probably  no  other 
writer  naiv  Irving  who  eould  have  done  the  work  of  this  book.  .  .  It  would 
be  difflcull  to  point  out  a  book  that  contains  so  much  fulness  of  knowledge 
alongwith  so  much  freshttess  oj pereeption  and  cleamess  of  presentation" 

Goethe    and    Mendelssohn    (1821—1831).     From    the 

German  of  Dr.  Karl  Mendelssohn,  Son  of  the  Composer,  by 
M.  E.  Von  Glehn.  From  the  Prirate  Diaries  and  Home- 
Letters  of  Mendelssohn,  with  Poems  and  Letters  of  Goethe  never 
before  printed.  Also  with  two  New  and  Original  Portraits»  Fac- 
similcs,  and  Appendix  of  Twenty  Letters  hitherto  unpublished. 
Crown  8vo.     $s.     Second  Edition,  enlarged. 

This  Utile  volume  is  füll  of  interesting  detaiis  about  Mendelssohn  from 
his  twelfth  year  onwards,  and  especially  of  his  intimate  and  frequent  in- 
tercourse  with  Goethe.  It  is  an  episode  of  Wiemar^s  golden  days  which  we 
see  before  us — old  age  and  f ante  hand  in  hand  with  youth  in  its  aspiring 
efforts  ;  the  agedpoet  fondling  the  cutis  of  the  little  musician  and  calling 
to  hint  in  playful  and  endearing  accents  "  to  mähe  a  little  noisefor  him, 
and  awaken  the  winged  spirits  that  have  so  long  lain  slumbering."  Here 
will  befound  htters  and  reports  of  eonversations  behoeen  the  two,  touching 
onall  subjeets,  human  and  divine — Music,  sEsthetics,  Art,  Poetry,  Science, 
Aforals,  and  "  the profound  and  ancient' problem  of  human  life,1*  oj  well 
as  reminiscences  of  celtbrated  men  with  whom  the  great  composer  came  in 
confact.  The  letters  appended  gwe,  among  other  matters,  some  interesting 
glimpses  into  the  private  life  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  the  lote 
Prince  Albert.  The  two  well-executed  engravings  show  Mendelssohn  as  a 
beautiful  boy  of  twelve  years. 

Green A   HISTORY  OF   THE    ENGLISH   PEOPLE.     By 

the  Rev.  J.  R  Green,  M.A.  For  the  use  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.     Crown  8vo.      8j.  6d. 

Guizot. — M.  DE  BARANTE,  a  Memoir,  Biographical  and  Auto- 
biographical.  By  M.  GülZOT.  Translated  by  the  Author  of 
"John  Halifax,  Gentleman."    Crown  8vo.    6x.  6a\ 
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•'  //  is  scarcely  neeessary  to  write  a  preface  to  this  book.  Its  lifdikt 
Portrait  of  a  true  and  great  man,  painted  unconsciously  by  himself  in  his 
letters  and  autobiography,  and  retouched  and  compUted  by  the  tender  hand 
of  Ais  surviving  /rund — the  fricnd  of  a  lifetime — is  surf,  I  think,  to  be 
apprtciaUd  in  England  as  it  was  in  France,  where  it  afpeared  in  the 
Revue  de  Dcux  Mondes.  Also,  I  believe  every  thoughtful  mind  will 
enjoy  its  clear  reßections  0/  Frenck  and  European  politics  and  history  for 
the  last  seventy  years,  and  the  curious  light  thus  thrown  upon  many  presetit 
events  and  combinations  of  circumstances.'* — Prefack.  u  The  highest 
purppses  of  both  history  and  biography  are  answered  by  a  memoir  so  life- 
like,  sofaithful,  and  so  Philosoph ical" — British  Quarterly  Review, 
44  This  eloquent  memoir,  which  for  tenderness,  gracefulness,  and  vigour, 
might  be  plaeed on  the  same  shelj  with  Tacitui  Life  of  Agricola.  .  .  .  Mrs, 
Craik  hos  rendered  the  language  of  Guitot  in  her  own  sweet  translucent 
English."—  Daily  News. 

Hamerton.— the  intellectual    life.     By    p.  g. 

Hamerton.     With  a  Portrait  of  I^eonardo  da  Vinci,  etched  by 
Leopold  Flau  eng.     Crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

"  We  hai'e  read  the  whole  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  we  can  re- 
commend  it  strongly  to  all  who  can  appreciate  grai>e  reßections  on  a  very 
important  subject,  excdlently  illustrated  from  the  resources  of  a  mind 
stored  with  much  reading  and  much  kcen  Observation  of  real  life." — 
Saturday  Review. 

THOUGHTS  ABOUT  ART.  New  Edition,  revised,  with  an 
Introduction.     Crown  8vo.     &r.  6d. 

Hole.— A  GENEALOGICAL  STEMMA  OF  THE  KINGS 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Hole, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     On  Sheet,  u. 

The  different  f amilies  are  printed  in  distinguishing  colours,  thusfacili- 
tating  reference. 

Hozier  (H.  M.) — Works  by  Captain  Henry  M.  Hozier, 
late  Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala. 

THE  SEVEN  WEEKS*  WAR  ;  Its  Antecedens  and  Incidents. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  New  Preface,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 
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Hozier  (H.  M.) — continued. 

This  aceount  ofthe  briefbut  momentous  Austro-Prussian  War  oflS66 
claims  consideration  as  being  the  product  of  an  eye^witness  of  some  of  iis 
most  interesting  ittcidents.  The  autkor  has  attempted  to  ascertain  and 
to  advance  facts.  Theo  maps  are  grven,  one  ülustrating  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Army  of  the  Maine,  and  the  other  the  Operations  front 
Königgrätz.  In  the  Prefatory  Chapter  to  this  edition,  events  resulting 
front  the  war  of  1866  are  set  forth,  and  the  current  of  European  history 
traeed  down  to  (he  recent  Franco-Prussian  war,  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  war  whose  history  is  narrated  in  this  volume.  "Mr.  Honer 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  military  Operations  and  of  languages,  ivhich 
he  had  proved  himself  to  possess,  a  ready  and  skilful  pen,  and  ex* 
cellent  faculties  of  Observation  and  description.  .  .  .  AU  that  Mr. 
Hozier  saw  of  the  great  events  of  the  war— and  he  saw  a  /arge  share 
of  them — he  describes  in  clear  and  vkrid  language." — SatüRDAY 
Review.  "Air.  Hozier* s  volumes  deserve  to  take  a  permanent  place 
in  the  literature  of  the  Seven  Wecks*  War." — Pall  Mall  GAZETTE. 

THE  BRITISH   EXPEDITION   TO  ABYSSINIA.     Compiled 
from  Authentic  Documents.     8vo.     9s. 

Several  aecounts  of  the  British  Expedition  kave  been  published. 
They  kavet  however,  been  written  by  tkose  wko  have  not  had  access  to  those 
authentic  documents,  wkick  cannot  be  collcctcd  directly  after  tke  termination 
of  a  campaign.  The  endeavour  of  tke  author  of  this  sketch  has  been  to 
present  to  readers  a  succinet  and  impartial  aceount  of  an  enterprise  which 
has  rareh  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  war.  "  This"  says  the 
Spectator,  "  will  be  the  aceount  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  for 
professional  reference^  if  not  for  professional  reading.  Its  lüerary 
merits  are  really  very  great." 


Hughes.— MEMOIR  OF  A  BROTHER.  By  Thomas  Hughes, 
M.P.,  Author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  With  Portrait  of 
George  Hughes,  after  Watts.  Engraved  by  Jeens.  Crown 
8vo.     $s.     Fifth  Edition. 

"  The  I>oy  wko  can  read  this  book  witkout  deriving  from  it  some  addi- 
tionul  impulse  towanls  honourablc,  matily,  and  indepcndciit  comlucl,  has 
110  good  st  uff'  in  kirn.  .   .   .    White  boys  at  school  may  be  bcioildcred  by 
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variotu  confiicting  theories  of  the  char acters  of the  great  Englishnun  whom 
they  have  been  taugkt  to  admire  or  to  hate,  herey  in  the  guise  of  thesimpltst 
and  the  most  maust  of  cauntry  gen  t lernen,  they  may  find  an  exemplar 
which  they  cannot  do  better than  copy." — Daily  News. 

••  IVe  have  read  it  with  the  deepest  graHficaHon  and  unth  real  admi- 
ration. " — Standard. 

"The  biography  throughout  is  repläe  with    interest." — Morninü 
Post. 

Huyshe  (Captain  G.  L.)— the  red  river  Expe- 
dition. By  Captain  G.  L.  Huyshe,  Rifle  Brigade,  late  on 
the  Staff  of  Colonel  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  With  Maps. 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

This  account  hos  been  zuritten  in  the  hope  of  directing  attention 
to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  an  expedition  which  was  attended  with 
more  than  ordinary  difflculties.  The  author  hos  had  access  to  the  offUial 
doeuments  ofthe  Expedition,  and  hos  alsoavailed  himsdf  ofthe  reports  on 
the  line  of  route  published  by  Mr.  Dawson,  C.  E. ,  and  by  the  Typogra- 
phical  Department  ofthe  War  Office.  The  Statements  made  may  therefore 
be  rdied  on  as  accurate  and  impartial.  The  endeavour  hos  been  made  to 
avoid  tiring  the  general  reader  with  dry  details  ofmditary  movements,  and 
yet  not  to  sacrifice  the  character  of  the  work  as  an  account  of  a  military 
expedition.  The  volume  contains  a  Portrait  of  President  Louis  Riet,  and 
Maps  ofthe  route.  The  Athenäum  calls  it  "  an  enduring  authentic 
record  of  one  of  the  most  creditable  achievements  ever  accomplished  by  t.'w 
British  Army." 

Irving.— THE  ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  A  Diurnal  of  Events, 
Social  and  Political,  Home  and  Foreign,  from  the  Accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  By  Joseph  Irving. 
Third  Edition.     8vo.  half-bound.     idr. 

Every  occurrence9  metropolitan  or  provincial,  honte  or  foreign,  which 
gave  rise  to  public  excitement  or  discussion,  or  became  the  starting point  for 
ncw  trains  oj  thought  affecting  our  social  li/et  hos  been  judged proper  matter 
for  this  volume.  In  the  proeeedings  of  Parliament,  an  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  notice  all  those  Dcbates  which  were  either  remxrkable  as 
affecting  the  fate  ofparties,  or  led  to  important  changes  in  our  relations 
with  Foreign  Powers.  Brief  notices  have  been  given  of  the  dcath  of  all 
noteworihy  persott s.      Though  (he  events  are  sei  down  day  by  day  in  their 
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order  of  oecurrence%  the  book  is,  in  its  wayt  the  history  of  an  important 
and  well-defined  Historie  eyele.  In  thtse  "  Annals"  tke  ordinary  reader 
may  make  himself  acquainted  wtth  the  history  of  Ais  own  time  in  a  way 
that  has  at  least  the  merit  ofsimpHcity  and  readiness  ;  the  more  cmltwated 
Student  will  doubtless  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity  grven  him  of  pastin g 
down  the  Historie  stream  undistutbed  by  any  other  theoretical  or  party 
feeling  than  what  he  himself  has  at  hand  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  ow 
national  story.  A  complete  and  useful  Index  is  appended.  The  Table 
of  Administration  is  designed  to  assist  the  reader  infollovnng  the  variau* 
polttical  changes  not'ued  in  their  chronological  order  in  the  "Annais." — 
In  the  new  edition  all  errors  and  omissions  have  been  rectified,  300  pages 
been  added,  and  as  many  as  46  oecupied  by  an  impartial  exhibition  of  the 
wonderful  series  of  ei'ents  marking  the  latter  half  of  1870.  "  H't 
have  before  us  a  trusty  and  ready  guide  to  the  events  of  the  past  thirty 
yearsf  avaüable  equally  for  the  statesman,  the  politiciant  the  publ: 
wriler,  and  the  general  reader,  If  Mr.  Irvings  objeet  has  been  to  brin> 
before  the  reader  all  the  most  noteworthy  oecurrenees  tvhieh  have  happenext 
sinee  the  beginning  of  her  Majcstfs  reignf  he  mayjustly  claim  the  credit 
of  having  done  so  tnost  briefly,  succinctlyt  and  simpfy,  and  in  such  a 
manner y  too,  as  to  furnish  him  ivith  the  details  necessary  in  each  case  /•• 
comprehend  the  event  of  whieh  he  is  in  search  in  an  intelligent  manner" 
—Times, 


Jebb.— TUE  CHARACTERS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS.  An 
English  Translation  from  a  Reviscd  Text  With  Introduction  an<i 
Notes.  By  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Public  Orator  of  the  University. 
Extra  feap.  8vo.     6s.  (xi. 

The  first  obiect  of  this  book  is  to  make  these  livety  pictures  of  olJ 
Greek  manners  better  known  to  English  readers.  But  as  the  Editor 
and  Translator  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to  procure  a  rdiablc 
textt  and  has  recorded  the  results  of  his  critical  labours  in  a  lengthy 
Introduction ',  in  Notes  and  Appendices,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work 
will  prove  of  value  even  to  the  scholar.  "  We  must  not  omit  to  give 
due  honour  to  Mr.  JebVs  translation,  ivhich  is  as  good  as  Irans  - 
lation  can  be.  .  .  .  Not  less  commendable  are  the  execution  of  the 
Notes  and  the  critical  handling  tf  the  text." — SPECTATOR.  "Mr. 
Jebb's  little  volume  is  more  easily  taken  up  than  laid  down." — 
Guardian. 
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Kingslcy  (Charles).— Works  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Eversley  and  Canon  of  Wcstminster.  (For 
other  Works  by  the  sarae  Aulhor,  see  Theological  and  Belles 
Lettres  Catalogues.) 

ON  THE  ANCIEN  REGIME  as  it  existed  on  the  Continent  before 
the  French  Revolution.  Three  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.     Crown  8vo.     6s, 

These  three  lectures  discuss  severally  (1)  Caste,  (2)  Cen/ralization,  (3) 
The  Explosive  Forces  by  which  the  Revolution  was  superinduced.  The 
Preface  deals  at  some  length  with  certain  political  questions  of  the  present 
day. 

AT  LAST  :  A  CHRISTMAS  in  the  WEST  INDIES.  With  nearly 
Fifty  Illustrations.    Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s, 

Mr.  Kingslcy*  s  Jream  of  forty  years  was  at  last  fulfilled,  when  he 
started  on  a  Chriitmas  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  scenes  which  he  has  so  vh'idly 
described  in  "  Westward  i/o!"  These  two  volumes  are  the  Journal  of his 
voyagr.  Rccords  of  natural  history,  sketches  oftropteal  tandscape,  chapters 
on  education,  views  of  societyt  all  find  their  place  in  a  work  written,  so  to 
say,  under  the  Inspiration  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  other  adventurous 
men  who  three  hundred  years  ago  disputed  against  Philip  II.  the  possession 
of  the  Spanish  Main.  **  We  can  only  say  that  Air.  Kingslcy s  aecount  of 
a  *  Christmas  in  the  West  Indics '  i>  in  every  way  worthy  to  be  classed 
among  his  happiest produetions." — Standard. 

THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  TEUTON.  A  Serie«  of  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.     8vo.     i&r. 

CONTENTS  : — Inaugural  Lecture  ;  The  Forest  Children  ;  The  Dying 
Empire;  The  Human  Belüge  ;  The  Gothic  Civiliter  ;  Dietrich' sEnd ;  The 
Nemesis  of  the  Goths ;  Paulus  Diaconus  ;  The  Clergy  and  the  Heathen  ; 
The  Monk  a  Ctvilizer  ;  The  Lombard  Laws  ;  The  Popes  and  the  Lombards  ; 
The  Strategy  of  Providence.  "He  has  rendered"  says  the  NONCON- 
FORMIST,  "good  service  and  shed  a  new  lustre  on  the  chair  of  Modern 
History  at  Cambridge  ....  He  has  thrown  a  charm  around  the  work 
by  the  marvellous  fascinations  of  his  own  genius,  brought  out  in  strong 
rdief  those  greal  principles  of  which  all  history  is  a  revclation,  lighted 
up  many  dark  and  almost  unknown  spols,  and  stimulated  the  desire  to 
under  stand  more  thoroughly  one  of  the  greatest  moz'emenls  in  the  story  of 
humanity." 

b  a 
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Kingsley  (Charles)— eonHnued. 

PLAYS  AND  PURITANS,  and  oCher  Historical  Essays.  Witb 
Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  R aleig  h.    Crown  8vo.     £r. 

In  addition  to  the  Essay  mentioned  in  the  title,  this  volume  eontains 
otker  two — one  on  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Ais  Tinte,"  and  one  on 
Fronde* s  "  History  of  England,*1— all  three  eonlribmted  to  the  North 
British  Review.  Mr.  Kingsley  hos  already  shown  how  intimaU  is 
his  knowledge  oftht  times  on  which  all  three  essays toueh. 

Kingsley    (Henry,    F.R*G.S.>— For  other  Woiks  by  same 
Author,  see  Belles  Lettres  Catalogue. 

TALES  OF  OLD  TRAVEL.  Rc-narrated  by  Henry  Kingslky, 
F.  R.G.  S.  Witb  Eight  Illustration*  by  Hu  ARD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6x. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  re-narrates,  at  the  same  time 
preserving  mueh  ofthe  quaintness  of  the  original,  some  of  (he  most  fasci" 
nating  tales  offravel  containedin  the  collections  ofHakluyt  and  others.  The 
Contents  are— Marco  Polo;  The  Shipwreck  oj  Pdsart;  The  Wonderful 
Adventures  of  Andrew  Battel;  The  Wanderings  cfa  Capuchin;  Peter 
Carder;  The  Preservathn  of  the  "  Terra  Nova ;"  Spitzbergen;  I/Erme* 
notwille* s  Acelimatization  Adventure  ;  The  Old  Slave  Trade ;  Miles  Philips  , 
Tke Sufferings  oj  Robert  Everard ;  John  Fox;  Alvaro  Nunez  ;  TheFoun~ 
da t tan  of  an  Empire.  "  We  Jbtow  no  better  book  for  those  who  want 
knowledge  or  seek  to  refresh  it.  As  for  the  l  sensationell J  most  novds  are 
tarne  compared  with  these  narratwes.** — Athenäum.  "  Exactly  the 
book  to  interest  and  to  do  good  to  intelligent  and  high-sphited  boys" — 

LlTERARY  CHÜRCHMAlf. 

Labouchere.— DIARY  OF  THE  BESIEGED  RESIDENT 
IN  PARIS.  Reprinted  from  the  Daily  News,  with  several  New 
Letters  and  Preface.  By  Henry  Labouchere.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"  The  i£Hary  oj  a  Besieged Resident  in  Paris*  will certainly  form  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  records  ofa  momentous  episode  in  history** — Spec- 
tator.  "  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  affeetation  in  this  writer  which 
vastly  commends  him  to  «x." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "  On  the  whole, 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  *  besieged  *  will  be  supersedcd  in  his  seif" 
assumed futution  by  any  subsequent  chronicler** — British  QUARTERLY 
Review.      "  Very  smartly  wiitten."—\ anity  Fair. 
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Leonardo  Da  Vinci  and  his  Works. — Consisting  of  a 

Life  of  l>eonardo    Da    Vinci,  by  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Heaton, 

Anthor  of  "Albrecht  Dürer  of  Nürnberg,"  &c,  an  Essay  on  his 
Scientific  and  Literary  Works  by  Charles  Christopher 
Black,  M.A.,  and  an  aecount  of  his  more  important  Paintings 
and  Drawings.  Illnstratcd  with  Permanent  Photographs.  Royal 
8vo.     3IJ.  6d. 

Liechtenstein.— HOLLAND  HOUSE.  By  Princess  Marie 
Lieciitens'iein.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Five  Steel 
Plates.     2  vols.  8vo.     32s. 

Also  an  Edition  in  4to.  half-morocco,  with  Permanent  Photo- 
graphs. Woodcuts,  and  India  Proofs  of  Steel  Plates.    £4  41. 

Macmillan  (Rev.  Hugh).— Forother  Works  by  same  Author, 
see  Theological  and  Scientific  Catalogues. 

HOLIDAYS  ON  HIGH  LANDS  ;  or,  Rambles  and  Incidents  in 
search  of  Alpine  Plants.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
Globe  8va  cloth.     6s. 

The  aim  ofthis  bock  is  to  impart  a  gemral  idca  of  the  origin,  character% 
mnd  distribution  of  those  rare  and  beautiful  Alpine  plants  zuhich  oeeur  on 
the  British  hüls,  and  w/uch  are  found  almost  everywhere  on  the  lofiy 
Mountain  chains  of  Europe,  As  Li,  Africa,  and  America.  The  Informa- 
tion the  author  hos  to  give  is  conveycd  in  untechnkal  language,  in  a 
setting  of  personal  adventure,  and  associated  with  descriptions  of  the 
natural  seenery  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  life  in  the  midstofwhich 
the  plants  were found.  By  this  method  the  subjeet  is  made  interesängto 
a  very  large  class  of  readers.  "Botanical  knowledge  is  blended  with  a 
love  of  nature9  a  pious  enthusiasmy  and  a  richfdicity  of  dictum  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  works  of  kindred  character,  if  we  except  those  of  Hugh 
Miller." — Telegraph.  "Mr.  Af.'s  glozuing picturcs  of  Scanditutvian 
seenery" — Satürday  Review. 

Martineau.— biographical    Sketches,    1852—1868. 

By  Harriet  Martineau.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
New  Preface.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  Collection  of  Mcmoirs  under  these  several  sections  : — (i)  Royal,  (2) 
Politicians%  (3)  Professional,  (4)  Scientific,  (5)  Social,  (6)  Literarv.     These 
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Sf  moirs  appeared  original! y  in  tiu columtu  eftke  Daily  N'rws.  u  Miss 
AfarUmmt/i  large  literary  powert  and  her  fime  intdiectmal  traimng  m*ke 
tbete  littU  shetehet  more  instruettve,  and  canstkmte  fbem  wstre  gemsästdy 
worbs  of  ati,  than  mnny  m*re  ambitious  and  dißmu  biographaes." — 
YoklHUitn LY  Review.  "  Eacb  memeir  is  a  compleU  digest  of  a 
clibrat/H  life9  Uluminnted  by  thi  fhod  of  score  hing  light  wkick  straxms 
fr>m  the  gau  of  an  acut*  but  liberal  mind" — MofcXlXG  STAJL 

MaStOfl  (David;. -Y<x  other  Works  bj  same  Aothor,  säe  Philo- 
*orm<  al  and  Bklkes  Letires  Catalogues. 

lAVK  OF  JOHN  MILTOK.  Narrated  in  connectioo  with  the 
Polifical,  Kcc!e*ia«tical,  and  Literary  History  of  bis  Time.  By 
JMvid  Mamo*,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature  in  the  Univeriity  of  Edinburgh.  VoU.  I.  to  III.  with 
Portrait«,  £2  \2s.  Vol.  IL,  1638— 1643.  8vo.  16/,  VoL  III. 
1643     1649.     8vo.  18/. 

V/tts  warb  is  not  only  a  Biography,  but  also  a  continuous  Politual, 
l.uUuattical,  and  IMerary  History  of  England  throu^h  Miltons  whole 
Urne,  In  order  to  under stand  AfHlont  bis  Position,  bis  motives,  bis 
thougbts  by  bimself%  bis  public  words  to  bis  countrymen,  and  the  probable 
effWt  of  tbose  words,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  largely  to  the  History  of  bis 
V'tme,  not  only  as  it  is presented  in  well-known  boobs,  but  as  it  had  to  be 
rediumwed  by  express  and  iaborious  investigation  in  original  and  forgotten 
rfnwds:  tbus  of  the  Biography,  a  History  grew:  not  a  mere  populär 
.  out  fit at Ion  %  but  a  ivorh  of  independent  search  and  method  from  first  to 
Inf,  wbirb  has  cost  more  labour  by  far  than  the  Biography.  The  second 
volume  is  so  arrangtd  that  the  reader  may  sclect  or  omit  ei t her  the  History 
»r  Biography.  The  North  British  Review,  speabinr  of  the  first 
;>olume  of  tbis  worb  said%  M  Tne  Life  of  Milton  is  herewritten  once  for 
////."  7  ne  N  o  N  ( o  N  Ko  R  M I  ST,  in  noticing  the  second  vohtme9  says,  * '  Its 
literary  excellence  entitles  it  to  tabe  its  place  in  the  first  ranbs  of  our 
l.ttTiiture,  white  the  whole  style  of  its  execution  marks  it  as  the  onlybook 
t  ftiit  htit  done  anvthmg  like adeyuatc  justice  to  one  of  the  great  masters  of  our 
1'iMgtMjiif,  and  one  of  our  truest  patriots,  as  well  as  our  greatest  epic poet" 

Maurice— THK  KRIKNDSIIIP  OF  BOOKS;  AND  OTHER 
I.KCTURKS.  By  th«  Rnv.  K.  I).  Maurice.  Edited  with  Pre- 
face,  by  Thomas  Hu  hg  es,  M.P.    Crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
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MmyOT  (J.  E.  B.)— WORKS  Edited  By  John  E.  B.  Mayor, 
M.A.,  Kennedy  Professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge  : — 

CAMBRIDGE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Part  II. 
Antobtogr&phy  of  Matthew  Robinson.     Fcap.  8vo.     5/.  td, 

THs  is  the  second  of  the  Memoirs  illustrative  of  "  Cambridge  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century \  "  that  of  Nkholas  Farrar  having  proceded  it.  Itgives 
a  IhWy  pkture  cf  England  during  the  Civil  Wars  the  most  important 
crisis  of  our  national  life;  it  supplies  materials  for  the  history  of  he 
Unwersity  and  our  Endawed  Sehaols,  and  gwes  us  a  vtew  of  country 
clergy  at  a  time  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  been,  with  scaree  an  ex- 
eeption,  scurrilous  sots.  Mr.  Mayor  hos  added  a  collection  ofextracts  and 
documents  relating  to  the  history  of  several  other  Cambridge  men  of  note 
belonging  to  the  same  period,  aU,  like  Robinson,  of  Nonconformist  leanings. 

LIFE  OF  BISHOP  BEDELL.    ByhisSoN.    Fcap.  8vo.    3/.  6d. 

This  is  the  third  ofthe  Memoirs  illustrative  ofu  Cambridge  in  tfu  I  Jth 
Century. "  754*  life  of  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore  here  printed for  thefirst  Urne 
is  prtserved  in  the  Tanner  MSS.,  and  is prdiminary  to  a  larger  one  to  be 
issued  shortly. 

Mitford  (A.   B.)— TALES    OF    OLD    JAPAN.     By   A.    B. 

Mitford,  Second  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  in  Japan. 

With  upwards  of  30  Iilustrations,  drawn  and  cut  on  Wood  by 

Japanese  Artists.     Two  Vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 
Under  the  influence  ofmare  enlightened  ideas  and  ofa  liberal  System  of 
policy,  the  old  Japanese  cwüitation  is  fast  disappearing,  and  will,  in  a 
few  years,  be  completeiy  extinet.     It  was  important,  therefore,  to  preserve 
asfar  as  possible  trustworthy  records  of  a  State  of  socitty  which,  although 
venerable  from  its  antiquity,  has  for  Europeans  the  dawn  of  novdty  ; 
henee  the  series  of  narratives  and  Ugends  translated  by  Mr.  Mitford, 
and  in  which  the  Japanese  are  very  judiciously  lefl  to  teil  their  own  tale. 
The  two  volumes  comprise  not  only  stories  and  episodes  illustrative  of 
Asiatic  super stitions,   but  also  three  sermons.     The  preface,  appendices, 
and  notes  explain  a  number  of  local peculiarUies  ;  the  thirty-one  woodcuts 
are  the  genuine  work  ofa  native  artist,  who,  uncomciously  of  course,  has 
adopted  the  process  first  introduced  by  the  early  German  masters.     "  These 
very  original  volumes  will  ahoays  be  interesting  as  memorials  of  a  most 
exeeptional  soeiety,  white  regarded  simply  as  totes,  they  are  sparkling,  seusa- 
t'umal,  anddramatic,  and  the  originality  of  thew  idtas  and  the quaintness 
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of  their  languagegive  them  a  tnost  captrvating  piquancy.  The  illustra* 
tions  are  extremely  interesting,  and  for  the  curious  in  such  matter*  have 
a  special  and  particttlar  value." — PALL  Mall  Gazettk. 

Morley  (John).— EDMUND  BURKE,  a  Historical  Study.  By 
John  Morley,  B.A.  Oxon.     Crown  8vo.     *js.  6d. 

M  The  style  is  terse  and  incisrve,  and  brüliant  with  epigram  and  pdnt. 
Il  contains  pithy  aphoristic  sentences  which  Burke  himselfwould  not  have 
dis<nvned.  Its  sustained  power  of  reasoning,  its  wide  sweep  of  Observation 
and  reflection,  its  elevated  ethical  and  social  tone,  stamp  it  as  a  work  of 
high  excellence." — Saturday  Review.  "A  model  of  compact  conden- 
sation.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  in  which  so  much  matter  was 
compressed into  so  limited a  Space." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "An  essay 
oj  unusual  effort." — Westminster  Review. 

Morison.— THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SAINT  BERNARD, 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  By  James  Cotter  Morison,  M.A.  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  this  "  one  of  the  best  contributions  in 
our  literature  towards  a  vivid,  intelligent,  and  worthy  knowledge  of 
European  tnterests  and  thoughts  andfeelings  during  the  twelflh  Century. 
A  dclightful  and  instructive  volume,  and  one  of  the  best  products  of  the 
modern  historic  sptrit.1*  " A  worh"  says  the  NONCONFORMIST,  "of 
great  merit  and  value,  dealing  most  thoroughly  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
tcresting  char acters,  and  one  ofthe  most  interesting  periods,  in  the  Church 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Morison  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject, 
and  writes  with  great  discrimination  and  fairness,  and  in  a  c haste  and 
elegant  style."  The  Spectator  says  it  is  "not  only  distinguished  by 
research  and  candour,  it  has  also  the  great  merit  ofnever  being  dull.** 

Napolpon.— THE  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON  I.  By  P. 
Lanfrey.  A  Translation  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author.  Vols. 
I.  and  II.     8vo.  price  12s.  each. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  it  is  "one  0/  the  most  striking 
pieces  of  historical  composition  of  which  France  has  to  boast"  and  the 
Saturday  Review  calls  it  "an  excellent  translation  of  a  work on  every 
ground  dcserving  to  be  translated.  It  is  unquestionably  and  immeasurably 
the  best  thai  has  been  produced.  It  is  infact  the  only  work  to  which  we 
can  turn  for  an  accurateand  trustworthy  narrative  of  that  extraordinary 
career.  .  .  .  The  book  is  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  trustworthy  history 
of  Napoleon  which  has  been  n*ritten. " 
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Palgrave  (Sir  F.)— history    of    normandy   and 

OF  ENGLAND.  By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Dcputy  Keeper 
of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Records.  Completing  the  History  to  the 
Death  of  William  Rufus.     Vols.  IL— IV.  21s.  each. 

Volume  I,  Genera/  Relations  of  Mediaval  Europe —  The  Carlovingian 
Empire— The  Danish  Expedition*  in  the  Gauls — And  the  Establishment 
of  Rollo.  Volume  II.  The  Three  First  Dukes  of  Normandy;  Rollo, 
Guillaume  Longue-EpJe,  and  Richard  Sans-Peur — The  Carlovingian 
lim  supplanted  by  the  Capets.  Volume  III.  Riehard  Sans-Peur— 
Riehard  Le- Bon— Richard  III— Robert  Le  Diable— William  the  Con- 
queror.  Volume  IV.  William  Rufus — Accession  of  Henry  Beauclerc. 
It  is  needless  to  say  anything  to  recommend  this  work  of  a  lifetime  to  all 
students  of  history ;  it  is,  as  the  Spectator  says,  liperhaps  the  greatest 
Single  contribution  yet  made  to  the  authentic  annals  of  this  country"  and 
"  must,"  says  the  NoNCüNFORMIST,  "ahuays  rank  among  our  Standard 
authorities." 

Palgrave    (W.  G.)— a   narrative  of  a  year's 

JOURNEY  THROUGH  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN 
ARABIA,  1862-3.  By  William  Gifford  Palgrave,  late  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment  Bombay  N.  I.  Sixth  Edition.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  Portrait  of  Author,  engraved  on  steel  by  Jeens.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

4t  The  work  is  a  modd  ofwhat  its  class  should  be ;  the  style  restrainedt 
the  narrative  clear,  tdling  us  all  we  wish  to  know  of  the  country  and 
people  visited,  and  enough  of  the  author  and  his  feelings  to  enable  us  to 
trust  oursdves  to  his  guidance  in  a  tract  hitherto  untrodden,  and  dangerous 
in  more  senses  than  one.  .  .  He  has  not  only  written  one  of  the  best  books 
on  the  Arabs  and  one  of  the  best  books  on  Arabia,  but  he  has  dorn  so  in  a 
manner  that  must  command  the  respect  no  less  than  the  admiration  of  his 
fellozthcountr)'men."—F ORTmGHTLY  Review.  "  Considering the  extent 
of  our  previous  ignorance,  the  amount  of  his  achievements,  and  the  im' 
portance  of  his  contributions  to  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  say  less  of  htm 
than  was  once  said  of  a  far  greater  discoverer— Mr.  Palgrave  has  indeed 
grven  a  new  world  to  Europe," — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ESSAYS    ON   EASTERN   QUESTIONS.     By    W.    Gifford 
Palgrave.    8vo.     iot.  6d. 
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Palgrave  ( W.  G.)—conti*ued. 

Contents  :  —  Mahometanism  in  the  Lrsant  —  The  Mahomdan 
Revrval — The  Turkomans  and  other  Tribcs  of  the  North- East 
Turkish  Frontier  —  Eastern  Christians  —  The  Monastery  of  Sumelas 
—  The  Abkhasiau  Insurrectum—The  Pod  Omar— The  Brisami  Ta' 
Abtei  Shurran. 

"  These  essays  are  füll  of  aneedote  and  interest.  The  book  is  decidediy 
a  valuable  addition  lo  the  stock  of  literature  on  which  men  must 
base  their  opinion  of  the  difflcult  social  and  political  problems  sug- 
gested  by  the  designs  of  Russia,  the  capacity  of  Afahometans  for 
sovereignty,  and  the  good  govemment  and  rctention  of  India." — 
Saturday  Review. 

ESSAYS    ON   ART.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6s. 

Mulready — Dyce — Holman  Hunt — Herbert — Poetry,  Prose,  and  Seit- 
sationalism  in  Art — Sculpture in  England — The  Albert  Cross,  &*c.  Most 
cf  these  Essays  have  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  and  eise- 
where :  hut  they  have  been  minutdy  revised,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
re-written,  wilh  the  aim  mainfy  ofexcluding  matters  oj  temporary  interest ', 
and  soßening  down  all  asperities  of  censure.  The  main  object  of  the 
book  is,  by  examples  taken  ehie/fy  from  the  works  of  contemporaries,  lo 
illustrate  the  truths,  that  art  hos  fixed  principles,  oj  which  any  one  may 
attain  the  knowledge  who  is  not  wanting  in  natural  taste.  Art,  like 
poetry,  is  addressed  to  the  World  ai  large,  not  to  a  special  jury  of  pro- 
fessional masters.  " In  tnany  respects  the  intest  critic  we  have." — 
LlTERARY  CHURCHlf  AN. 


Pater.— studies  in  the  history  of  the  Renais- 
sance. By  Walter  H.  Pater,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenosc 
College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

The  subjects  of  the  studies  contained  in  this  volume  are  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  Renaissance,  and  tauch  what  the  author  thinks  the 
ehief  points  in  that  complex,  tnany-sided  movement*  The  PALL 
Mall  Gazette  says:  •*  The  book  is  very  remarkable  among  con- 
temporary  books,  not  only  for  the  finish  and  care  wilh  which  its 
essays  are  severally  written,  but  for  the  air  of  deliberale  and  poHshed 
form  upon  the  whole.** 
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PattCSOn.— LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  COLERIDGE 
PATTESON,  D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop.  By  CHARLOTTE  M. 
Yonge,  Author  of  "The  Hcir  of  Redclyffc."  Wilh  Portrait* 
after  Richmond  and  from  Photograph,  engraved  by  Jeens.  With 
Map.     Two  Vols.  8vo.     30/. 

Prichard.— THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    INDIA.     From 

1859  to  1868.     The  First  Ten  Yeare  of  Administration  under  the 

Crown.       By  Iltudus  Thomas  P  Richard,   Barrister-at-Law. 

Two  Vols.     Demy  8vo.     With  Map.     21s. 

In  tkese  volumes  the  author  has  aimed  to  supply  afull,  impartial,  and 

independent  account  of  British  India  between  1859  and  1868 — which  is 

in  many  respccts  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  that  country 

that  the  present  Century  has  seen.     "  //  has  the  great  merit  that  it  is  not 

txclusivdy  devoted,  as  are  too  many  histories,  to  military  and  political 

details,  out  enters  tkoroughly  into  the  more  important  quesHons  of  social 

history.       We  find  in  these  volumes  a  well-arranged  and  compendiow 

reference  to  almost  all  that  has  been  done  in  India  during  the  last  ten 

years  ;  and  the  most  important  oficial  documents  and  Historie al  pieces  are 

well  sdected  and  duly  set  forth." — SCOTSMAN.     "  It  is  a  werk  which 

every  Englishman  in  India  ought  to  add  to  his  library." — Star  OF  In  DIA. 

Raphael.— raphael  of  urbino  and  his  father 

GIOVANNI  SANTI.     By  J.  D.  Passavant,  formerly  Director 

of  the  Museum  at   Frankfort.     With  Twenty  Permanent  Photo- 

graphs.     Royal  8vo,     Handsomely  bound.     31*  6d. 

To  the  enlarged  French  edition  of  Tasssvanfs  Life  of  Raphael,  that 

Printer*  $  admirers  have  tu  med  whenever  they  have  sought  Information, 

and  it  will  doubtless  remainfor  many  years  the  best  book  ofrejtrence  on 

all  questions  pertaining  to  the  great  painter.     The  prestnt  worh  consists 

ofa  translation  of  those  parts  of  Tassavant* s  volumes  which  are  most 

liktly  to  interest  the  gentral  reader.     Besides  a  complete  life  of  Raphael,  it 

contains  the  valuable  descriptions  of  all  his  known  paintings,  and  the 

Chronological  Index,  which  is  ofso  much  Service  to  amateurs  who  wish  to 

study  the  progressive  character  of  his  works.       The  Illustration^  by 

Woodburfs  new  permanent  process  of  photography,  are  taken  from  the 

finest  engravings  that  could  be  procured,  and  have  been  chosen  with  the 

intention  of  g'wing  examples  of  RaphaeVs  various styles  ofpainting.      The 

Saturday  Review  says  of  thgm,  "  We  have  seen  not  a  few  elegant 

speeimens  of  Mr.  Woodburys  new  process,  but  we  have  seen  none  that 

equal these." 
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Reynolds.— SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  AS  A  PORTRAIT 
PAINTER.  AN  ESSAY.  By  J.  Churton  Collins,  B.A. 
Balliol  College,  Oxford-  lllustrated  by  a  Series  of  Portraits  of 
distinguished  Beautics  of  the  Court  of  George  III.  ;  reproduced 
in  Autotype  from  Proof  Impressions  of  the  celebrated  Engravings, 
by  Valentine  Green,  Thomas  Watson,  F.  R.  Smith,  E. 
Fisher,  aud  others.     Folio  half-morocco.    £$  $s. 

Robinson  (H.  Crabb).— THE  DIARY,  REMINISCENCES, 
AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  OF  HENRY  CRABB  ROBIN- 
SON, Barrister-at-Law.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Thomas 
Sadler,  Ph.D.  With  Portrait  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Two  Vols.     Crown  8vo.     i6j. 

The  Daily  News  says:  "  The  tu*o  books  which  are  most  likely  to 
survive  change  ofliterary  taste,  and  to  eharm  while  instructing  generation 
öfter  generation,  are   the   * Diary*  of  Pepys  and  BosweWs   'Life   of 
Johnson, '     The  day  will  come  when  to  these  many  will  add  the  '  Diary  of 
Henry  Crabb  RobitisonS     Excellences  like  these  which  render  the  personal 
revelations  of  Pepys  and  the  observations  of  Boswell  such  pleasant  reading 
abound  in  this  work  .  .  .  .  In  it  is  to  befound  something  to  suit  every  taste 
and  in  form  every  mind.     For  thegeneral  reader  it  contains  much  light  and 
amusing  matter.     To  the  lover  of  literature  it  conveys  information  which 
he  will  prize  highly  on  account  ofits  accuracy  and  rarity.      The  Student  of 
social  life  will  gaiher  from   it  many  valuable  hints  whereon  to  base 
theories  as  to  the  effects  on  English  society  of  the  progress  of  rivilization. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  this  '  Diary '  is  a  work  to  which  a  hearty 
welcome  should  be  accorded.n 

Rogers  (James  E.  Thorold).— HISTORICAL  GLEAN- 

INGS  :  A  Series  of  Sketches.  Montague,  Walpole,  Adam  Smith, 
Cobbett.  By  Prof.  Rogers.  Crown  8vo.  \s.  6d.  Second  Series. 
Wiklif,  Laud,  Wilkes,  and  Hörne  Tooke.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Professor  Rogeri s  object  in  these  shetches,  which  are  in  the  form  of 
Leetures,  is  to  present  a  set  of  historical  facts9  grouped  round  a  principal 
figure.  The  author  hos  aimed  to  State  the  social  facts  of  the  time  in 
which  the  individual  whose  history  is  handled  took  part  in  public  Business. 
It  is  from  shetches  like  these  of  the  great  nun  who  took  a  prominent 
and  inßuential  part  in  the  affairs  of  their  time  that  a  clear  conception  of 
the  social  and  economical  condition  of  our  ancestors  can  be  obtained. 
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History  learned  in  tkis  way  is  botk  inslructive  and  agreeable.  "  His 
Essays"  tke  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says, li an füll of interest,  pregnant, 
thoughtful,  and  readable."  "  They  rankfar  above  tke  average  ofsimilar 
Performances"  says  tke  Westminstkr  Review. 

Seeley  (Professor).  —  lectures  and  essays.     By 

J.    R.    Seeley,    M.A.     Professor  of   Modern    History  in   the 
University  of  Cambridge.     8vo.     iot.  6ä. 

CONTENTS  : — Roman  Imperialism :  1.  Tke  Great  Roman  Revolu- 
tion; 2.  Tke  Proximale  Cause  of  tke  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
3.  Tke  Later  Empire. — Afilton's  Political  Opiniotts  —  A/i/ton's  Poetry 
— Elementary  Principles  in  Art — Liberal  Education  in  Vniversities 
—  English  in  Sckools  —  Tke  Ckurck  as  a  Teacker  of  Aforality — Tke 
Teaching  of  Politics :  an  Iitaugural  Lecture  delh>ered  at  Cambridge. 

u  He  is  tke  master  oj  a  dcar  and  pleasant  style,  great  facility 
of  expression,  and  a  considerable  ränge  of  Illustration.  .  .  .  Tke  criticism 
is  always  acute,  tke  description  always  graphic  and  continuous,  and 
tke  matter  of  eack  essay  is  carcfully  arranged  with  a  view  to  unity  of 
effect? — Spectator.  "His  book  will  be  füll  of  internst  to  all 
tkougktful  readers."—T  all  Mall  Gazette. 


Somers  (Robert).— the  southern  states  since 

THE  WAR.     By  Robert  Somers.     With  Map.     8vo.    91. 

Tkis  work  is  tke  result  oj  inquiries  made  by  tke  autkor,  of  all  autkorities 
competent  to  afford  kirn  Information,  and  ofkis  own  Observation  du  ring  a 
lengtkened  sojourn  in  tke  Southern  States,  to  wkich  writers  on  America  so 
seldom  direct  tkeir  steps.     Tke  autkor' s  objeet  is  tog'wesome  aecount  of  tke 
condition  oftke  Southern  States  under  the  new  social  and  political  System 
introduced  by  tke  civil  war.    He  kos  füre  collccted  such  notes  oftke  progress 
of  tkeir  cotton  plantatiotis,  of  the  State  oft/wir  labouring  Population  and  of 
tkeir  industrial  enterprises,  as  may  kelp  tke  reader  to  a  safe  opinion  of 
tkeir  means  and prospects  of  developmenl.     He  also  grves  suck  Information 
of  tkeir  natural  resources,   railways,  and  other  public  works,  as  may 
tend  to  skmv  to  wkat  extntt  they  are  fitted  to  become  a  profitable  field  of 
enlarged  Immigration,  settU*teut,  and foreign  trade.      The  volume  contains 
many  valuable  and  reliable  detail s  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Negro  Popula- 
tion, the  state  of  Education  an  l  Religion,  of  Cotton,  Sugar,  and  Tobacco 
Cultnatton,  cj  A^rnulture  £<  iterativ,  of  Coal  and  Iren  Ainring  Alanu- 
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Kingsley  (Charles)—«»**»**«'. 

PLAYS  AND  PURITANS,  and  ©eher  Hislorical  Essays.  Witb 
Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleig  H.    Crown  8to.     $s. 

In  addition  to  the  Essay  mentioned  in  the  title,  this  volume  contains 
other  twv — one  on  "Sir  Walter  Raldgh  and  his  Time"  and  one  on 
Froude*s  aHistory  of  England" — all  three  contrümted  to  the  North 
British  Review.  Mr.  Kingsley  hos  alreadyshown  hcw  intimate  is 
his  knowledge  ofthe  times  on  which  all  three  essays  touch. 

Kingsley  (Henry,  F.R.G.S.)— For  othcr  Woiks  by  same 
Author,  see  Belles  Lettres  Catalogue. 

TALES  OF  OLD  TRAVEL.  Rc-narrated  by  Henry  Kingsley, 
F.  R.G.  S.  Witt  Eight  Illustration*  by  H  UARD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  re-narrales,  at  the  same  time 
preserving  much  of  the  quainlness  of  the  original \  some  of  the  most  fasci- 
ttating  iales  oftravel  eontainedin  the  eollections  ofHakluyt  and  others.  The 
Contents  ort— Marco  Polo;  The  Shipwreck  qf  Reisart;  The  Wonderful 
Adventures  of  Andrew  Battel;  The  Wanderings  of  a  Capuchin;  Peter 
Carder;  The  Preservation  of  the  "  Terra  Nova;11  Spitzbergen;  ETErme* 
nonvilU s  Acclimatization  Adventure  ;  The  Old Slave Trade ;  MUes  Philips  , 
The  Sufferings  of  Robert  Everard ;  John  Fox;  AlvaroNunex;  The  Foun- 
dation of  an  Empire,  u  We  know  no  better  book  for  those  who  want 
knowledge  or  seek  to  refresh  it.  As  for  the  '  sensationalf  most  novels  are 
tarne  compared  with  these  narratives." — Athenäum.  "  Exactly  the 
book  to  interest  and  to  do  good  to  intelligent  and  high-spirited  boys" — 
Literary  Chürchman. 

Labouchere.— DIARY  OF  THE  BESIEGED  RESIDENT 
IN  PARIS.  Rcprinted  from  the  Daily  News,  with  several  New 
Letters  and  Preface.  By  Henry  Labouchere.  Thh-d  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6>. 

"  The  * Diary  qf  a  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris*  will certainly form  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  records  of  a  momentous  episode  in  history." — Spec- 
tator.  "  Therc  is  an  entire  absence  of  affectation  in  this  writer  which 
vastly  commctids  him  to  hj." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "  On  the  wholef 
il  does  not  seem  likcly  /hat  the  *  besieged  J  will  be  superseded  in  his  seif" 
assumcd fnnction  by  any  subsequent  chroHtWer." — British  QUARTERLY 
Review.     "  Very  smartly  writtett." — Vanity  Fair. 
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Leonardo  Da  Vinci  and  his  Works. — Consisting  of  a 

Life  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  by  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Heato.v, 
Anthor  of  "  Albrecht  Dürer  of  Nürnberg,"  &c,  an  Essay  on  his 
Scientific  and  Litcrary  Works  by  Charles  Christopher 
Black,  M.A.,  and  an  aecount  of  his  morc  hnportant  Paintings 
and  Drawings.  Illustrated  with  Pennancnt  l'hotographs.  Royal 
Svo.     3 ix.  6d. 

Liechtenstein.— HOLLAND  IlOUSK.  By  Trinecss  Marie 
Liechtensiein.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Five  Steel 
Plates.     2  vols.  Svo.     32s. 

Also  an  Edition  in  4tu.  half-moroceo,  with  Permanent  Photo- 
gzaphs,  Woodcuts,  and  India  Proofs  of  Steel  Plates.    £4  4*. 

Macmillan  (Rev.  Hugh).— ForothcrW'orksbysameAuthor, 
see  Theological  and  Scientific  Catalogues. 

HOLIDAYS  ON  HIGH  LANDS  ;  or,  Rambles  and  Incidents  in 
search  of  Alpine  Plants.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
Globe  8va  cloth.     6s. 

The  aim  ofthis  book  is  to  impart  a  geniral  idea  of  the  origin,  characier, 
mnd  distribution  of  thosc  rare  and  bcautiful  Alpine  plants  which  oeeur  on 
the  British  hüls,  and  which  are  foutui  almost  cveryivhere  oh  the  lofly 
wumntain  chains  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amtrica.  The  in  form  a- 
tion  the  author  has  to  give  is  conveycd  in  untechnical  language,  in  a 
setting  of  personal  advefiture,  and  associated  with  descriptions  of  th: 
natural  scenery  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  life  in  the  midstof  which 
the  plants  werefound,  By  this  method  the  subjeet  is  made  interesting  to 
a  very  large  class  of  readers.  "Botanical  knowledge  is  blended  with  a 
love  of  nature,  a  pious  enthusiasm,  and  a  richfelicity  of  diction  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  woris  of  kindred  character,  if  we  except  those  of  Hugh 
Miller." — Telegraph.  **Mr.  Af.'s  glozving  picturcs  of  Skandinaviern 
scenery. n — Saturday  Review. 

Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  1852—1868. 
By  Harriet  Martineau.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
New  Preface.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  Collection  of  Memoirs  under  these  several  sections : — (l)  Royal,  (2) 
Politicians,  (3)  Professional,  (4)  Scientific,  (5)  Social,  (6)  Literary.     These 
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M  moirs  appeared  originally  in  the  columns  qfthe  Daily  News.  u  Miss 
MarHneau 's  large  literary  powers  and  her  /ine  intellectual  trainin%  mähe 
Chese  littie  shetches  more  instruetrve,  and  cotutUute  thetn  more  genuinely 
xvorks  of  art,  than  matty  more  ambitious  and  diffuse  biographtes." — 
Fortnightly  Review.  "  Each  tnemoir  is  a  complete  digest  of  a 
celebrated  life,  illuminated  by  the  fiood  of  searching  light  which  streams 
from  the  gau  of  an  acute  but  liberal  mind." — MORNING  Star. 

MaSSOIl  (David)— For  other  Works  by  samc  Authox,  see  PHILO- 
sophical  and  Belles  Lettres  Catalogues. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Narratcd  in  connection  with  the 
Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  his  Time.  By 
David  Masson,  M.  A.f  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  with 
Portraits,  £2  12s.  Vol.  IL,  1638— 1643.  8vo.  16s.  Vol.  III. 
1643 — 1649.     8vo.  i&r. 

This  worh  is  not  only  a  Biography,  but  also  a  continuous  Political, 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  England  through  Miltons  whole 
Urne.  In  order  to  understand  Milton,  his  position,  his  motwes,  his 
thoughts  by  himsdf  his  public  words  to  his  countrymen,  and  the  probable 
effect  of  those  words,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  largely  to  the  History  of  his 
Time,  not  only  as  it  is  presented  in  well-known  books,  but  as  it  had  to  be 
rediscovered  by  express  and  laborious  investigation  in  original  and  fbrgotten 
records :  thus  of  the  Biography,  a  History  grew :  not  a  mere  populär 
compilation,  but  a  worh  of  independent  search  and  method  front  first  to 
lists  which  hos  cost  more  labour  by  far  than  the  Biography.  The  second 
volume  is  so  arranged  that  the  reader  may  select  or  omii  either  the  History 
or  Biography.  The  North  British  Review,  speahing  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  worh  said,  "  The  Life  of  Milton  is  herewritten  once  for 
all."  The  Nonconformist,  in  noticing  the  second  volume,  says,  *' Its 
literary  excellence  entitles  it  to  take  its  place  in  the  first  ranks  of  our 
literature,  while  the  whole  style  of  its  executüm  marks  it  as  the  only  book 
that  has  done  anything  like  adequate  justice  to  one  ofthe  great  masters  ofour 
lattguage,  and  one  of  our  truest  patriots,  as  well  as  our  greatest  epiepoet." 

Maurice.— THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  BOOKS  ;  AND  OTHER 
LECTÜRES.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  Edited  with  Pre- 
face,  by  Thomas  Hu  hg  es,  M.P.    Ciown  8vo.     ior.  6d. 
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Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)_ WORKS  Edited  By  John  £.  B.  Mayor, 
M.A.,  Kennedy  Professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge  : — 

CAMBRIDGE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Part  II. 
Atttobiography  of  Matthew  Robinson.     Fcap.  8vo.     $s.  6d. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  Memoirs  illustrative  of  "  Cambridge  in  the 
Sevenleenth  Century ',  "  thal  of  Nkholas  Farrar  having  preceded  it.  Itgivcs 
a  Hvdy  puture  of  England  during  the  Civil  Wart  the  most  imporiant 
crisis  of  our  national  life;  it  supplies  malerials  for  the  history  of  he 
Unwersity  and  our  Endowed  Sehools,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  country 
ckrgy  at  a  time  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  been,  with  scaree  an  ex* 
eeption,  scurrilous  so/s.  Air.  Mayor  hos  added  a  collection  of  extracts  and 
documents  retathtg  to  the  history  of  several  other  Cambridge  men  of  note 
belonging  to  the  sante  period,  au,  like  Robinson,  of  Nonconformist  leanings. 

LIFE  OF  BISHOP  BEDELL.    By  his  Son.    Fcap.  8vo.    3/.  6d. 

This  is  the  third  ofthe  Memoirs  illustrative  ofu  Cambridge  in  the  I  Jth 
Century. "  The  life  of  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore  here  printedfor  thefirst  time 
is  preserved  tu  the  Tanner  MSS.9  and  is prdiminary  to  a  larger  one  to  be 
issued  shortty. 

Mitford  (A.   B.)— TALES    OF    OLD   JAPAN.     By   A.    B. 

Mitford,  Second  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  in  Japan. 

With  upwards  of  30  Illustrations,  drawn  and  cut  on  Wood  by 

Japanese  Artisis.     Two  Vols.  crown  8vo.  21;. 
Under  the  influence  ofmore  enlighlened  ideas  and  ofa  liberal  System  of 
policy,  the  old  Japanese  eivilitation  is  fast  disappearing,  and  will,  in  a 
fem  years,  be  compleuly  extinet.     It  was  importanl,  therefore,  to  preserve 
asfar  as  possible  trustworthy  records  of  a  State  of  society  which,  although 
venerable  from  its  antiquUy,  hos  for  Europeans  the  down  of  novdty  ; 
hence  the  series  of  narratives  and  legends  translated  by  Mr.  Mitford, 
and  in  which  the  Japanese  are  very  judiciously  lefl  to  Uli  their  own  tale. 
The  two  volumes  comprise  not  only  stories  and  episodes  illustratwe  of 
Asiatic  superstitions,  but  also  three  sermons.     The  preface,  appettdices, 
and  notes  explain  a  number  of  local peculiarities  ;  thethirty-one  woodculs 
are  the  genuine  wori  ofa  naäve  aräst,  who,  uncomcwusly  of  course,  hos 
adopted  the  process  first  introduced  by  the  early  German  masters.     "  These 
very  original  volumes  will  akoays  be  interesHng  as  memorials  of  a  most 
exeeptional  society,  whde  regarded  simply  as  taler,  they  are  sparkling,  sensa- 
tiottal,  anddramatie,  and  the  originaHty  of their  ideas  and  the  quaintness 
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of  their  language  give  them  a  most  captrvatmg  piqmaney.  The  ilhutrm» 
tl*tt $  are  extremeiy  interesting,  and  f er  the  curüms  in  such  matten  have 
a  i/'t/tat  and  partuular  value." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Morley  f  JohflJ»— -KIjML'ND  BURKE,  a  Historical  Study.     By 
)<9\\n  MoRLrv,  K.K.  fyvm.     Crown  8yo.     7/.  6d. 

M  The  ttylg  it  terte  and  incitive,  and  brüliani  with  epigram  and  pmnt. 
It  containt  pithy  aphoristic  sentences  which  Burke  himsdf  would  not  have 
ditoiuned.  Itt  tuttained  power  of  reasoning,  its  wide  wwetp  of  Observation 
and  reßection,  itt  elevated  ethical  and  social  tonet  stamp  ü  as  a  worh  of 
hii(h  exeellence."  -Sati;ri>ay  Review.  "  A  modei  of  compact  conden- 
Mtioti.  We  htwe  ieldom  met  with  a  bock  in  which  so  muck  matter  was 
compreiied  into  to  limited  a  tpace." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  m  An  essay 
oj  unutual effort" '— Wehtminster  Review. 

Morison.— tue  mfe  and  times  of  saint  bernard, 

Abtxjt  of  Clairvaux.    By  James  Cotter  Morison,  M.A.    Cheaper 
Edition,     ('rown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  this  "one  0/  the  best  contributUms  m 
our  fitem  iure  towards  a  vivid,  intelligent \  and  worthy  knowledge  of 
European  mterests  and  thoughts  and feelings  during  the  twelfih  Century. 
A  ddightful  and  inttructive  votume,  and  one  of  the  best  products  of  the 
modern  historic  spirit."  M A  worh,"  says  the  Nonconformist,  "of 
#rcat  merit  and  value%  dealing  most  thoroughly  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
titextinR  t  hat  acters,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods,  in  the  Church 
hi\h*  v i'f  the  Afiddle  Ages.  Mr.  Aforison  is  thoroughly  master  ofhis  sub/ect, 
and  it'titet  with  great  diserimination  and  Jairness,  and  in  a  c haste  and 
elegant  style."  The  Spkctator  says  it  is  "not  only  distinguished  by 
rexcirch  and  candour,  it  has  also  the great  merit  ofnever  being dull." 

Napolpon.— tue  iiistory  of  Napoleon  i.    By  p. 

Lankrky.     A  Translation  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author.    Vols. 
1,  mul  II.    8vo.  pricc  \2s.  each. 

The  Pai.i.  Mali.  (iA/.RTTR  says  it  is  "one  oj  the  most  striking 
ptecex  0/'  historical  comfiwitioH  of  which  France  has  to  boasl,"  and  the 
Saturday  Rkvikw  calls  it  "an  excdlent  translation  of  a  workon  every 
g*\*nnd  deserfing  A»  be  translateti,  It  is  unquestumably  and immeasurably 
tSe  best  that  has  bern  /VWw<W.  It  is  infact  the  only  work  to  which  we 
%  an  tum  /«»r  an  atrumte  and  tmstxforthy  narratn'e  ofthat  extraordinary 
» t»»w.  .  .  .  The  booh  is  the  best  and  indeeti  the  only  trustworthy  kistory 
«♦/ ,\\>AaV*»w  which  has  ber*  written." 
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Palgrave  (Sir  F.)— -history    of    normandy   and 

OF  ENGLAND.  By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Deputy  Keeper 
of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Kecords.  Completing  the  History  to  the 
Death  of  William  Rufus.     Vols.  II.— IV.  21s.  cach, 

Volum*  f.  Central  Relation*  of  AMürz'al  Rurope —  The  Carlovingian 
Empire — The  Danish  Expeditions  in  the  Gauls — And  the  Establishment 
0/  Rollo.  Volume  II.  The  Jhree  First  Dukes  of  Normandy;  Rollo, 
Guillaumc  Longue-EpJe,  and  Richard  Sans-Peur — The  Carlovingian 
line  supplanted  by  the  Capets.  Volume  III.  Richard  Sans-Peur — 
Richard  Le- Bon— Richard  III.— Robert  Le  Diable— William  the  Con- 
queror.  Volume  IV.  William  Rufus — Accession  of  Henry  Beauclerc. 
It  is  needless  to  say  anything  to  recommend  this  work  of  a  lifetime  to  all 
students  of  history  ;  it  is,  as  the  Spkctator  sayst  ikperhaps  the  greatest 
Single  contribution  yd  made  to  the  authentic  annals  of  this  country"  and 
"  must,"  says  the  NoNCüNFORMIST,  •'  always  rank  among  our  Standard 
OMthoritics." 

Palgrave    (W.  G.)— a   narrative  of  a  year's 

JOURNEY  THROUGH  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN 
ARABIA,  1862-3.  By  William  Gifford  Palgrave,  late  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment  Bombay  N.  I.  Sixth  Edition.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  Portrait  of  Author,  engraved  on  steel  by  Jeens.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

41  The  work  is  a  modd  ofwhat  its  class  should  be  ;  the  style  restrained, 
the  narrative  cleart  telling  us  all  we  wish  to  ktunv  of  the  country  and 
people  znsited,  and  enough  of  the  author  and  his  feetings  to  enable  us  to 
trust  ourselves  to  his  guidance  in  a  tract  hitherto  untroddcnt  and  dangerous 
in  more  senses  than  one.  .  .  He  hos  not  only  written  one  of  the  best  books 
on  the  Arabs  and  one  of  the  best  books  on  Arabia,  but  he  has  done  so  in  a 
manner  that  must  command  the  respect  no  less  than  the  admiration  of  his 
fellow-countrymen"— Fortnightly  Review.  "  Considering  the  extent 
of  our  prei'ious  ignorance,  the  amount  of  hu  achievements,  and  the  im' 
portance  of  his  contributions  to  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  say  less  of  him 
than  was  once  said  of  a  far  greater  diseoi»erer — Mr.  Palgrave  has  indeed 
gh/cn  a  new  world  to  Europe." — Pall  Mall  GAZETTE. 

ESSAYS    ON   EASTERN  QUESTIONS.     By    W.    Gifford 
Palgrave.    8vo.     iot.  6d. 
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Palgrave  ( W.  G.)— contümed. 

Contents  :  —  Afahometanism  in  the  JLtvant  —  The  Mahomdan 
Revtval — The  Turkomans  and  other  Tribes  of  the  North- East 
Tnrkish  Frontier  —  Eastern  Christians  —  The  Mjnastery  of  Sunt  das 
—  The  Abkhasian  I/uurrectüm-^The  Poet  Omar — The  Brigand  Ta* 
Abbet  Shurran. 

u  These  essays  are  füll  of  anetdote  and  interest.  The  book  is  decidedty 
a  vaiuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  literature  on  which  men  must 
base  their  opinion  of  the  dificult  social  and  political  problems  sug- 
gested  by  the  designs  of  Russia,  the  capacity  of  Mahometans  for 
sovereignty,  and  the  good  govemment  and  retention  of  India." — 
Saturday  Review. 

ESSAYS    ON   ART.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6s. 

Mulready — Dyce — Holman  Hunt — Herbert — Poetry,  Prose,  and  Seti' 
sationalism  in  Art — Sculpturein  England — The  Albert  Cross,  &c.  Most 
af  these  Essays  have  appeared  im  the  Saturday  Review  and  eise- 
where :  but  they  have  been  minutefy  revised,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
re'Written,  wilh  the  aim  mainfy  ofexcluding  matters  oj  temporary  interest, 
and  soßening  down  all  asperities  of  censure.  The  main  object  of  the 
book  is,  by  examples  taken  ehiefly  front  the  works  of  contemporaries,  to 
iüustrate  the  truths,  that  art  hos  fixed  principles,  of  which  any  one  may 
attain  the  knowledge  who  is  not  wanting  in  natural  taste.  Art,  like 
poetry,  is  addressed  to  the  world  at  large,  not  to  a  special  jury  of  pro- 
fessional Masters.  "  In  snany  respects  the  truest  critic  we  have." — 
LlTERARY  CHURCHlf  AN. 

Pater.— studies  in  the  history  of  the  Renais- 
sance. By  Walter  H.  Pater,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

The  subjects  of  the  studies  contained  in  this  volume  are  taken  front  the 
history  of  the  Renaissance,  and  tauch  what  the  author  thinks  the 
chief  points  in  that  complex,  many-sided  movement,  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  says:  "  The  book  is  very  remar kable  among  con~ 
temporary  books,  not  only  for  the  finish  and  care  with  which  its 
essays  are  severally  written,  but  for  the  air  of  ddiberate  and  poHshed 
form  upon  the  whole." 
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PattesOn.^LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  COLERIDGE 
PATTKSON,  D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop.  By  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge,  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Rcdclyffe."  Wiih  Portrait« 
after  R Ichmond  and  frora  Photograph,  engraved  by  Jeens.  With 
Map.     Two  Vols.  8vo.     30*. 

Prichard.—THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    INDIA.     From 

1859  to  1868.     The  First  Ten  Years  of  Administration  under  thc 

Crown.       By  Iltudus  Thomas  Prichard,   Barrister-at-Law. 

Two  Vols.     Demy  8vo.     With  Map.     21s. 

In  tkese  volumes  the  author  hos  aimed  to  supply  afull,  imparlial,  and 

independent  account  of  British  India  between  1859  and  1868 — which  is 

in  many  respects  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  that  country 

tkat  the  present  Century  hat  seen.     "  It  hos  the  great  merit  that  it  is  not 

exclusiveiy  devoted,  as  are  too  many  historiest  to  military  and  political 

details,  out  enters  tkoromghly  into  the  more  important  questions  of  social 

history,      We  find  in  these  volumes  a  wdl-arranged  and  compendiou* 

referenee  to  almost  all  that  has  been  done  in  India  during  the  last  ten 

years  ;  and  the  most  important  offlcial  doeuments  and  Historie al  pieces  are 

well  sdected  and  duly  set  forth."— Scotsman.     " It  is  a  work  which 

every  Engtishman  in  India  ought  to  add  to  hislibrary." — Star  OF  In  DIA. 

Raphael.— RAPHAEL    OF  URBINO  AND  HIS  FATHER 

GIOVANNI  SANTI.     By  J.  D.  Passavant,  formerly  Director 

of  thc  Museum   at   Frankfort     With  Twenty  Permanent  Photo- 

graphs.     Royal  8vo.     Handsomely  bound.     31*.  bd, 

To  the  enlargcd  French  edition  of  Passavant' s  Life  of  Raphael,  that 

faintet>s  admirers  have  turned  whenever  they  have  sought  in  formal  um, 

and  it  will  doubtless  remainfor  many  years  the  best  book  ofrejirence  on 

all  questions  pertaining  to  the  great  painter.     The  prestnt  work  consists 

ofa  translation  of  those  parts  of  Passavant*  s  volumes  which  are  most 

likely  to  in'crest  the  general  reader.     Besides  a  conipUU  life  of  Raphael,  it 

eontains  the  valuable  desariptions  of  all  his  known  paintings,  and  the 

Chronological  Index,  which  is  of  so  much  service  to  amateurs  who  wish  to 

study  the  progressive  character  of  his  works.       The  Plustrat ions  by 

rVoodbur/s  new  permanent  process  of  photography,  are  taken  from  the 

/inest  engravings  that  could  be  procured,  and  have  been  chosen  with  the 

intention  of  g'wing  examples  of  Raphaefs  various styles  ofpainting.      The 

Saturday  Review  says  of  them,  "  We  have  seen  not  a  few  elegant 

tpeeimens  of  Air,  JVoodbury's  new  process,  but  we  have  seen  none  that 

equal  these." 
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Reynolds.— sir  joshua  reynolds  as  a  Portrait 

PAINTER.  AN  ESSAY.  By  J.  Churton  Collins,  B.A. 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  lllustrated  by  a  Series  of  Portraits  of 
distinguished  He  au  lies  oi  the  Court  of  George  III.  ;  reproduced 
in  Autotype  from  Proof  Impressions  of  the  celebrated  Engravings, 
by  Valentine  Green,  Thomas  Watson,  F.  R.  Smith,  E. 
FiSHER,  and  others.     Folio  half-morocco.    £$  5/. 

Robinson  (H.  Crabb).— THE  DIARY,  REMINISCENCES, 
AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  OF  HENRY  CRABB  ROBIN- 
SON, Barrister-at-Law.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Thomas 
Sadler,  Ph.D.  With  Portrait  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Two  Vols.     Crown  8vo.     i6j. 

The  Daily  News  says :  "  The  two  books  which  are  most  likcly  to 
survive  c hange  ofliterary  taste,  andto  charm  while  instrueting  generation 
öfter  generation,  an  the  *  Diary*  of  Pepys  and  BosweWs  *  Life  of 
Johnson. '  The  day  will  come  when  to  these  many  will  add  the  *  Diary  of 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson.'  Excellences  like  those  whkh  render  the  personal 
revelations  of  Pepys  and  the  observations  of  Boswell  such  pleasant  reading 
abound  in  this  werk  .  .  .  .  Init  is  to  be  found something  to  suit  every  taste 
and  in  form  every  mind.  For  thegeneral  reader  it  contains  tnuch  light  and 
amusing  matter.  To  the  lover  of  literature  it  conveys  information  which 
he  will  prize  highfy  on  aeeount  ofits  aecuraey  and  rarity.  The  Student  of 
social  lift  will  gather  from  it  many  valuable  hints  whereon  to  base 
theories  as  to  the  effects  on  Engiish  society  of  the  progress  of  cwilitation. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  this  '  Diary '  is  a  work  to  which  a  hearty 
welcome  should  be  accordedS* 

Rogers  (James  E.  Thorold).— HISTORICAL  GLEAN. 

INGS  :  A  Series  of  Sketches.  Montague,  Walpole,  Adam  Smith, 
Cobbett.  By  Prof.  Rogers.  Crown  8vo.  \s.  6J.  Second  Series. 
Wiklif,  Laud,  Wilkes,  and  Hörne  Tooke.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Professor  Rogers'*  objeet  in  these  shetches,  which  are  in  the  form  of 
Lsctures,  is  to  present  a  set  of  historical  facts,  grouped  round  a  prineipal 
figure.  The  author  hos  aimed  to  State  the  social  facts  of  the  time  in 
which  the  indrvidual  whose  history  is  handled  took  part  in  public  business. 
It  is  from  shetches  like  these  of  the  great  men  who  took  a  prominent 
and  influential  part  in  the  affairs  of  their  time  that  a  clear  coneeption  of 
the  social  and  economical  condition  of  cur  ancestors  can  be  obtained. 
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History  learned  in  this  way  is  both  inslructwe  and  agreeable.  "  II is 
Essays"  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says,  " are füll  of interest,  pregnant, 
thcughtful,  and  readable."  "  They  rankfar  above  the  average  ofsimilar 
Performances"  says  the  Westminstkr  Review. 

Seeley  (Professor).  —  lectures  and  essays.    By 

J.    R.    Seeley,    M.A.     Professor  of   Modern    History  in   the 
University  of  Cambridge.     8vo.     iar.  6ä. 

CONTENTS  : — Roman  Imperialism :  I.  The  Great  Roman  Revolu- 
tion; 2.  The  Proximate  Cause  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
3.  The  Later  Empire.— Miltoris  Political  Opinions  — Milton's  Poetry 
— E lernen tary  Prineiples  in  Art — Liberal  Education  in  Unwersities 
—  English  in  Sehools  —  The  Church  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality  —  The 
Teacking  of  Poliiics:  an  Inaugural  lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge. 

**  He  is  the  masler  of  a  clear  and  pleasanl  style,  greal  facility 
of  expression,  and  a  considerable  ränge  of  illustration.  .  .  .  The  criticism 
is  always  acute,  the  description  ahi\iy%  graphic  and  continuous,  and 
the  matter  of  each  essay  is  carcfully  arrauged  with  a  view  to  unity  of 
effect?— Spectator.  li  Ilis  book  will  be  füll  of  interest  to  all 
thoughtful  readers."—V all  Mall  Gazette. 

Somers  (Robert). — the  soutiiern  states  since 

THE  WAR.     By  Robert  Somers.     With  Map.     8vo.    9*. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  inquiries  made  by  the  au t hör 9  of  all  authorities 
competent  to  afford  htm  Information,  and  ofhis  oion  Observation  during  a 
lengthened  sojourn  in  the  Southern  States,  to  which  writers  on  America  so 
seldom  direct  their  steps.     The  author*s  objeet  is  togivesome  aecount  of  the 
condition  ofthe  Southern  States  under  the  new  social  and  political  System 
introduced  by  the  chil  war.    He  hos  here  collected  such  notes  ofthe  progress 
of  their  cot  ton  plantations,  ofthe  State  of  their  labouring  population  and  of 
their  industriell  enterprises,  as  may  hclp  the  reader  to  a  safe  opinion  of 
their  means  and  prospects  of  drselopmcnt.     He  also  gives  such  Information 
of  their  natural  resourees,   raihoays,  and  other  public  works,  as  may 
tend  to  shaw  to  what  extmt  they  are  fttted  to  become  a  profitable  field  of 
enlarged  Immigration,  settlemtit,  andforeign  trade.      The  volume  contains 
many  valuable  and  reliable  details  as  to  the  condition  ofthe  Negro  popula- 
tion, the  state  of  Education  an  t  Religion,  of  Cotton,  Sugar,  and  Tobacco 
Cultivation,  oj  Agrieulture ^tiurallv,  of  Coal  and  Iron  Mining  Manu- 
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Kingsley  (Charles)— eenUnmed. 

PLAYS  AND  PURITANS,  »nd  elber  Historical  Ejsjljs.  Wltb 
Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleich.    Crown  8»o.     y. 

In  addition  to  the  Essay  mcntioned  in  the  title,  this  volume  ccntaini 
othir  two—one  an  "Sir  Walter  Roteigk  and  his  Time,"  and  ene  on 
Freude" i  '* Hisiery  ef  England,"— all  Ihree  centrUmled  to  the  NORTH 
British  Review.  Mr.  Kingsley  hat  alreaay  ihown  how  intimate  is 
his  kneaiiedge  ef  the  limts  on  mhich  all  ihn/  tssays ■  toste  k. 

Kingsley  (Henry,  F.R.G.S.)— For  oth«  Woika  by  in» 
Author,  set  Belles  Lettres  CataLogue. 
TALES  OF  OLD  TRAVEL.    Re-ruuratedby  Henry  Kingsley, 

F.R.G.S.     Will»  Eight  Illustrutiens  by  Huard.      Fourtli  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  6.. 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  re-narrates,  at  the  samt  Urne 
preserving  trruek  efthe  quaintntss  ef  the  original,  seine  ef  the  mos!  fasci- 
nottng  totes  eftraset  containedin  the  eoUeethms  efNoiluyt  andothers.  The 
^otrrctiTSare— Marse  Folo;  The  Shipwrak  ef  Pessar! ;  The  Wbnderful 
Adixntnra  ef  Andrew  Sattel;  The  rfanderings  qfa  Cafuchin;  Feier 
Carder;  The  Prtservation  ef  the" Terra  Nova;"  Spitzbergen;  ZfErme- 
nenvilUsAcclimatizatienAdventuTe;  The  OldSlave  Trade;  Mites  Philips , 
The Sttfferings  ef  Feiert  Everard ;  j/bhn  Fax  ;  Ahrarc  Nunc*  ;  TheFoun- 
dolien  ef  an  Empire.  "  We  know  na  better  book  for  those  ivho  want 
knoxileagt  or  seei  le  refresh  it.  Asfi/r  the  '  sensatiotial,'  most  novets  are 
tarne  compared  tmth  thest  narratrves." — -ATHENÄUM.  "  Exaetly  the 
book  to  interest  and  to  de  good  to  intelligent  and  high-spirited  boys." — 

Liter art  Churcmmam. 

Labouchere.— DIARY  OF  THE  BESIEGED  RESIDENT 
IN  PARIS.  Reprinted  from  the  Daily  News,  with  »everal  New 
Letten  and  Preßte*.  By  Henry  Labouchere.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

' '  The  '  Diary  ef  a  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris '  will  eertainly  form  one 
ef  the  most  remarkable  rtrords  ef  a  momentous  episode  in  hisiery." — Spec- 
TATOK,  "  There  ii  an  entirt  aisenee  ef  afftctalhn  in  this  ttrriter  whirh 
■••■istly  commends  hini  te  tu." — Pall  Mali.  Gazette.  "  On  the  whele, 
it  dees  not  seem  likdy  that  the  '  besieged '  will  be  superseded  in  his  self- 
jssum.d  funitieu  by  amy  subsequenf  chrenirlcr." — BRITISH  QtiARTERLY 
Review.     "  i'ery  im« Uly  wi itttn."— Vanity  Fair. 
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Leonardo  Da  Vinci  and  his  Works. — Consisting  of  a 

Life  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  by  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Heaton, 
Anthor  of  *' Albrecht  Dürer  of  Nürnberg,"  &c,  an  Essay  on  his 
Scientific  and  Literary  Works  by  Charles  Christopher 
Black,  M.A.,  and  an  account  of  his  more  important  Paintings 
and  Drawings.  Illnstrated  with  Permanent  Photographs.  Royal 
8vo.     3IJ.  (yd. 

Liechtenstein.—  HOLLAND  HOUSE.  By  Princcss  Marie 
LiECHTENSiEiN.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Five  Steel 
Plates.     2  vols.  Svo.     32J. 

Also  an  Edition  in  4to.  half-moroeco,  with  Permanent  Photo- 
graphs, Woodcuts,  and  India  Proofs  of  Steel  Plates.    £4  4s. 

Macmillan  (Rev.  Hugh). — Forother  Works  by  same  Author, 
see  Theological  and  Scientific  Catalogues. 

HOLIDAYS  ON  HIGH  LANDS  ;  or,  Rambles  and  Incidents  in 
search  of  Alpine  Plants.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
Globe  8va  cloth.     6s. 

The  aim  ofthis  book  is  to  Import  a  general  idea  of  the  origin,  eharaeter, 
mnd  disirihution  of  those  rare  and  beautiful  Alpine  plants  zuhieh  occur  on 
the  British  hüls,  and  w/tich  are  found  almost  evcrywhere  on  the  lofiy 
Mountain  c ha  ins  0/  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  Informa- 
tion the  author  has  to  grve  is  convcycd  in  untechnical  language,  in  a 
setting  of  personal  advcfiture,  and  associated  with  deseriptions  of  th: 
natural  seen ery  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  life  in  the  midstofwhich 
the  plants  werefound.  By  this  niethod  the  subjeet  is  made  interesüngto 
a  very  large  class  of  readers.  "  Botanical  knowledge  is  blended  with  a 
love  of  nature,  a  pious  entkusiasm,  and  a  rieh  fdieity  of  dietion  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  works  of  kindred  character,  if  we  exeept  those  of  Hugh 
Afiller." — Telegraph.  tlMr.  Af.'s  glozving  pietures  of  Scandinavian 
sceuery" — Saturday  Review. 

Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  1852—1868. 
By  Harriet  Martineau.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
New  Preface.    Crown  8vo.     6j. 

A  Collection  of  Memoirs  under  these  several  Sectio ns : — (1)  Royal,  (2) 
Politieians,  (3)  Professional,  (4)  Scientific,  (5)  Social,  (6)  Literary.     These 
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SI  moirs  appeared  original!)?  in  the  columns  ofthe  Daily  News.  u  Miss 
Afartineau's  large  literary  powers  and  her  fine  intellectual  training  makt 
these  littU  shetches  more  instructtve,  and  eonsHtute  them  more  genuinely 
works  of  ari%  than  many  more  ambitious  and  diffuse  biographies," — 
FORTNIGHTLY  Rbvikw.  "  Each  memoir  is  a  complete  digest  of  a 
celebrated  life,  illuminated  by  the  flood  of  score  hing  light  which  strcams 
from  the gau  of  an  acute  but  liberal  mind." — MoRNING  STAR. 

MaSSOn  (David).—  For  other  Works  by  same  Author,  see  Philo- 
sophical  and  Belles  Lettres  Catalogues. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Narrated  in  connection  with  the 
Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  his  Time.  By 
David  Masson,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  with 
Portrait»,  £2  12s.  Vol.  IL,  1638— 1643.  8vo.  l6>.  Vol.  III. 
1643 — 1649.     8vo.  I&r. 

Thu  worh  is  not  only  a  Biography,  but  also  a  continuous  Political, 
Ecclesiastical \  and  Literary  History  of  England  through  Miltons  whole 
time.  In  order  to  understand  Afiltont  his  Position,  his  motwes,  his 
thoughts  by  himself,  his  public  words  to  his  countrymen,  and  the  probable 
effcct  of  those  words,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  largely  to  the  History  of  his 
Time,  not  only  as  it  is  presented  in  well-known  books,  but  as  it  had  to  be 
rediscovertd  by  express  and  laborious  investigation  in  original  and  forgotten 
rtcordt :  thus  of  the  Biography,  a  History  grew :  not  a  mere  populär 
Kompilation,  but  a  work  of  independent  search  and  method  front  first  to 
tist%  which  has  cost  more  labour  by  for  than  the  Biography,  The  second 
volume  is  so  arranged  that  the  reader  may  select  or  omit  ei/her  the  History 
or  Biography,  The  North  British  Review,  speaking  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  worh  said,  "  The  Life  of  Milton  is  herewritten  once  for 
alt."  The  NoNCONFORMIST,  in  noticing  the  second  volume,  says,  " Its 
literary  excellence  entitles  it  to  take  its  place  in  the  first  ranks  of  our 
literature,  white  the  whole  style  of  its  executum  marks  it  as  the  only  book 
t  hat  has  done  an  ythtng  like  adeyuate  justice  to  one  ofthe  great  masters  ofour 
tanguage,  and  one  of  our  truest  Patriot s,  as  well  as  ourgreatest  epic  poet, " 

Maurice— THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  BOOKS  ;  AND  OTHER 
LECTURES.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  Edited  with  Pre- 
face,  by  Thomas  Hu  hg  es,  M.P.    Crown  8vo.     ioj.  6d. 
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Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)_ WORKS  Edited  By  John  E.  B.  Mayor, 
M.A.,  Kennedy  Professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge  : — 

CAMBRIDGE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Part  II. 
Aatobiography  of  Matthew  Robinson.     Fcap.  8vo.     5/.  6d. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  Memoirs  illustrativ*  of  "  Cambridge  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century \  "  that  of  Michalas  Farrar  having  preceded  it.  Jtgives 
a  livety  picture  of  England  during  the  Civil  Wars  the  most  important 
erisis  of  our  national  life;  ii  supplies  materials  for  the  history  of  he 
Umversity  and  our  Endowed  Schools,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  country 
clergy  at  a  time  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  been,  wilh  scarce  an  ex* 
eeption,  scurrilous  so/s.  Mr.  Mayor  hos  added  a  collection  of  extreu Is  and 
documents  relating  to  the  history  of  several  other  Cambridge  men  of  noU 
belonging  to  the  same  period,  all,  like  Robinson,  of  Nonconformist  leaningr. 

LIFE  OF  BISHOP  BEDELL.    ByhisSoN.    Fcap.  8vo.    3*.  6d. 

This  is  the  third  ofthe  Memoirs  illustrative  ofu  Cambridge  in  the  I  Jth 
Century- "  The  li/e  of  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore  here  printed  for  thefirst  time 
is  preserved  tu  the  Tanner  MSS.9  and  is prtHmiuary  to  a  larger  one  to  be 
issued  shortty. 

Mitford  (A.   B.)— TALES    OF    OLD   JAPAN.     By   A.    B. 

Mitford,  Second  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  in  Japan. 

With  upwards  of  30  Illustrations,  drawn  and  cut  on  Wood  by 

Japanese  Artisis.     Two  Vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 
Under  the  influence  ofmore  enlightened  ideas  and  ofa  liberal  System  of 
policy,  the  old  Japanese  civilitation  is  fast  disappearing,  and  will,  in  a 
fem  years,  be  completdy  exHncU     It  was  important,  therefore,  to  preserve 
as  far  as  possible  trustworthy  records  of  a  State  of  society  which,  although 
venerable  from  its  antiquity,  hos  for  Europeans  the  down  of  noveity  ; 
hence  the  series  of  narratives  and  legend*  translated  by  Mr.  Mitford, 
and  in  which  the  Japanese  are  very  judiciously  lefi  to  teil  their  own  tale. 
The  two  volumes  comprise  not  only  stories  and  episodes  illustrative  of 
Asiat ic  superstitions,  but  also  three  sermons.     The  preface,  appendices, 
and  notes  explain  a  number  of  local peculiarities  ;  the  thirty-one  woodeuts 
are  the  genuine  work  ofa  natsvt  artist,  who,  uncomciously  of course,  hos 
adopted  the  process  first  introduced  by  the  early  German  masters.     "  These 
very  original  volumes  will  ahoays  be  interesting  as  memorials  of  a  most 
exceptional  society,  white  regarded  simply  astales,  they  are  sparkling,  sensa- 
tiofial,  anddramatic,  and  the  originaHtyof  their  ideas  and  the  fuaintness 
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of  their  language  gwe  them  a  most  captivating  piquancy.  The  illustra- 
tions  are  extremely  interesting,  and  for  the  curious  in  such  matter s  havt 
a  special  and  particular  value." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Morley  (John).— EDMUND  BURKE,  a  Historical  Study.  By 
John  Morley,  B.A.  Oxon.     Crown  8vo.     Js.  6d. 

"  The  style  is  terse  and  incisive,  and  brüliant  with  epigram  and  point. 
lt  conlains  pithy  aphoristic  sentences  which  Burke  himselfwould  not  have 
disowned.  Its  sustained  power  of  reasoning,  its  wide  sweep  of  Observation 
and  reflection%  its  elevated  ethical  and  social  tonet  stamp  it  as  a  work  of 
high  excetlence." — Saturday  Review.  "A  model  of  compact  conden- 
sation.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  in  which  so  much  matter  was 
compressed into  so  limited  a  Space." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "  An  essay 
oj  unusual effbrt." — Westminster  Review. 

MoriSOn.— THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SAINT  BERNARD, 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  ByjAMEsCoiTERMORisoN,  M.A.  Cheapcr 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  this  "  one  of  the  best  contributions  in 
our  literature  towards  a  vivid,  intelligent,  and  worthy  knowledge  of 
European  tnterests  and  thoughts  andfeelings  during  the  twelflh  Century. 
A  delightful  and  instructive  volumef  and  one  of  the  best  products  of  the 
modern  Historie  spirit."  " A  work"  says  the  NONCONFORMIST,  "0/ 
great  merit  and  value,  dealing  most  thoroughly  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
tcresting  char acters ^  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods,  in  the  Church 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Morison  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subjeet, 
and  writes  ivith  great  discrimination  and  Jaimess,  and  in  a  chaste  and 
elegant  style."  The  Spectator  says  it  is  "not  only  distinguished  by 
research  and  candourt  it  hos  also  the  great  merit  ofnever  being  dull." 

Napolpon.— THE  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON  I.  By  P. 
Lanfrey.  A  Translation  with  the  sanetion  of  the  Author.  Vols. 
I.  and  IL    8vo.  price  12s.  each. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  it  is  "one  0/  the  most  striking 
pieces  of  historical  composition  of  which  France  has  to  boast, "  and  the 
Saturday  Review  calls  it  **an  excellent  Iranstation  of  a  work on  every 
ground  deservitig  to  be  translated.  It  is  unquestionably  and  immeasurably 
the  best  that  has  been  producta.  It  is  infact  the  only  work  to  which  we 
can  turn  for  an  aecurate  and  trustworthy  narratwe  ofthat  extraordinary 
career.  .  .  .  The  book  is  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  trustworthy  history 
of  Napoleon  which  has  been  written." 
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Palgrave  (Sir  F.)— iiistory    of    normandy   and 

OF  ENGLAND.  By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Deputy  Keeper 
of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Records.  Completing  the  History  to  the 
Death  of  WiUiam  Rufus.     Vols.  IL— IV.  21s.  each. 

Volume  I.  General  Rdations  of  Mediäval  Europe—  The  Carlovingian 
Empire— The  Dunish  Expedition*  in  the  Gauls— And  the  Establishment 
of  Rollo.  Volume  II.  The  Three  Eirst  Dukes  of  Normandy;  Rollo, 
GuUlaume  Longue-Epte,  and  Richard  Sans- Peur—  The  Carlovingian 
line  supplanted  by  the  Capets.  Volume  III.  Richard  Sans- Peur — 
Riehard  Le-  Bon— Richard  III.— Robert  Le  Diable—  William  the  Con- 
queror.  Volume  IV.  William  Rufus— Accession  of  Henry  Beauclerc. 
It  is  needless  to  say  anything  to  recommend  this  work  of  a  lifetime  to  all 
students  of  history  ;  it  is,  as  the  SpectatüR  sayst  ^perhaps  the  greatest 
Single  contribution  yet  made  to  the  authentic  annals  of  this  country"  and 
"  must"  says  the  NoNCONFORMIST,  tlalivays  rank  among  our  Standard 
authorities." 

Palgrave    (W.  G.)— a   narrative   of   a   year'S 

JOURNEY  THROUGH  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN 
AR  ABI  A,  1862-3.  By  William  Gifford  Palgrave,  late  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment  Bombay  N.  I.  Sixth  Edition.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  Portrait  of  Author,  engraved  on  steel  by  Jeens.  Crown 
8vo.     dr. 

"  The  work  is  a  modd  ofwhat  its  class  should  be  ;  the  style  restrained9 
the  narrative  clear,  telling  us  all  we  wish  to  know  of  the  country  and 
people  visitedf  and  enough  of  the  author  and  his  feelings  to  enable  us  to 
trust  ourselves  to  his  guidance  in  a  tract  hitherto  untrodden,  and  danger  aus 
in  more  senses  than  one.  .  .  He  hos  not  only  written  one  of  the  best  books 
on  the  Arabs  and  one  of  the  best  books  on  Arabia,  but  he  has  done  so  in  a 
manner  that  must  command  the  respect  no  less  than  the  admtration  of  hts 
felloto-counlrymen.^—FoKTfiiGHTLY  Review.  "  Considering the  extent 
of  our  previous  ignorance,  the  amount  of  his  achievements,  and  the  im' 
portance  of  his  contributiotts  to  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  say  less  of  htm 
than  was  once  said  of  a  far  greater  discoverer — Mr.  Palgrave  has  indeed 
geven  a  new  world  to  Europe." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ESSAYS    ON   EASTERN   QU  ESTIONS.     By    W.    Gifford 
Palgrave,    8vo.     ioj.  6d. 
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Ho  zier  (H.  M.)—Continued. 

This  account  of  the  briefbut  momentous  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866 
Claims  considcration  as  being  the product  of  an  eye<vitness  of  some  of  its 
ntost  interesting  incidents.  The  author  has  attempted  to  ascertain  and 
to  advance  facts.  Two  mafs  are  given,  one  illustrating  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Army  of  the  Maine,  and  the  other  the  Operations  front 
Königgrätz.  In  the  Prefatory  Chapter  to  this  edition,  evcnts  resutting 
front  the  war  of  1866  are  sei  forth,  and  the  current  of  European  hisiory 
traced  down  to  the  recent  Franco-Prussian  war,  a  natural  consajuence 
of  the  war  whose  history  is  narrated  in  this  volume.  "  Mr.  Hozier 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  military  Operations  and  of  languages,  which 
he  had  proved  himself  to  possess,  a  ready  and  skilful  pen,  and  ex- 
cellent  faculties  of  Observation  and  deseriplion.  .  .  .  All  that  Mr. 
Hozier  saw  oj  the  great  events  of  the  war— and  he  saw  a  large  share 
of  them — he  describes  in  clear  and  vrzrid  language." — Saturday 
Review.  "  Mr.  Hozier*s  volumes  deserve  to  take  a  permanent  place 
in  the  literature  of  the  Seven  Wecks*  War." — P all  Mall  Gazette. 

THE   BRITISH   EXPEDITION   TO  ABYSSINIA.     Compiled 
from  Authcntic  Documents.     8vo.     9s. 

Several  accounts  oj  the  British  Expedition  have  been  published. 
They  have,  however,  been  written  by  those  who  have  not  had  access  to  those 
authcntic  documents,  which  cannot  be  collected  directly  aßer  the  termination 
of  a  campaign.  The  endeavour  of  the  author  oj  this  skäch  has  been  to 
present  to  readers  a  succinet  and  impartial  account  of  an  enterprise  which 
has  rareh  been  equallcd  in  the  annals  of  war.  "  This*1  says  the 
Spectator,  "will  be  the  account  oj  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  for 
professional  referencef  if  not  for  professional  reading.  Its  literary 
merits  are  really  very  great. " 


Hughes. — MEMOIR  OF  A  BROTHER.  By  Thomas  Hughes, 
M.P.,  Author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  With  Portrait  of 
George  Hughes,  after  Watts.  Engraved  by  Jeens.  Crown 
8vo.     $s.     Fifth  Edition. 

"  The  boy  who  can  read  this  book  without  deriving  from  it  some  addi- 
tiotial  impulse  lowards  honourablc,  manly,  and  indepcndcftt  comfuet,  has 
no  good  sl/tjf  in  him.  .  .  .    White  boys  at  school  may  be  bcivildcred  by 
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confiicting  thtorits  of  tht  characUrs  of  tht  great  Englishmtn  whom 
they  have  bttn  taugkt  to  admire  or  to  hattf  htre,  in  tht  guist  oj  thesimpltst 
and  the  most  maust  of  country  gt  nt lernen  y  they  may  find  an  exemplar 
wkick  they  cannot  do  better  than  copy." — Daily  News. 

**  fVe  have  read  it  with  tke  dopest  graHfication  and  with  real  admt- 
ration." — Standard. 

"7/1/  biograpky  throughout  is  replett  with    interesl." — Morning 

Post. 

Huyshe  (Captain  G.  L.)— the  red  river  Expe- 
dition. By  Captain  G.  L.  Huyshe,  Rifle  Brigade,  late  on 
the  Staff  of  Colonel  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  With  Maps. 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

This  aecount  has  betn  written  in  tht  hopt  oj  directing  attention 
to  tht  suctessful  aecomplishmtnt  of  an  expedition  which  was  attended  with 
murrt  than  ordinary  difficultits.  Tht  author  has  had  access  to  tht  official 
doeumtnts  of  tht  Expedition,  and  has  alsoazmiled  himsdfoftht  reports  on 
tht  lint  of  routt  publishtd  by  Air.  Dawson%  C.  E. ,  and  by  tht  Typogra* 
phical  Department  of  tht  War  Office.  Tht  stattmtnts  made  may  thtrtfore 
be  rditd  on  as  aecuratt  and  impartial.  Tht  endtavour  has  becn  made  to 
avoid  tiring  tht  gtntral  rtader  with  dry  detail s  of  mditary  movtmentst  and 
yet  not  to  satrifice  the  character  of  the  u*ork  as  an  aecount  oj  a  mditary 
expedition.  Tht  indume  contains  a  Portrait  of  President  Louis  A'itt,  and 
Maps  of  tht  routt.  Tht  Athenäum  calls  it  "  an  enduring  authtntL 
record  of  ont  of  tht  most  creditable  achitvements  tz'er  accomplished  by  t.'w 
British  Army" 

Irving.— THE  ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  A  Diurnal  of  Events, 
Social  and  Political,  Home  and  Foreign,  from  the  Accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  By  Joseph  Irving. 
Third  Edition.     8vo.  half-bound.     i6j. 

Evtry  oecurrenet,  mttropoHtan  or  provincialt  honte  or  furtign,  which 
gave  rise  to  public  exeittment  or  discussion,  or  became  the  starting  point  for 
ntw  trains  oj  thought  affecting  our  social  life,  has  becn  judged proper  matter 
for  this  volume.  In  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  an  endetn-our  has 
betn  made  to  notice  all  those  Debates  which  vtere  either  remarkablt  as 
affecting  tht  fatt  ofpartitst  or  led  to  important  changes  in  our  relations 
with  Foreign  Powers.  Brief  noticts  have  beert  gh'en  of  the  death  of  alt 
npttworlhy  persoßts.      Thoti^h  tht  events  are  s et  down  day  by  day  in  their 
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order  of  oeeurrence,  the  book  is,  in  its  way,  the  kistory  cf  an  imporiattl 
and  well-deßned  Historie  eye/e.  In  these  "  Annais"  the  ordinary  readtt 
may  mähe  himself  aequainted  wttk  the  history  of  Ais  own  time  in  a  way 
that  has  at  least  the  merit  of  simpKcüy  and  readiness  ;  the  more  cultivated 
Student  will  doubtless  be  thankful  for  the  •pportunity  given  htm  of  passin  $ 
down  the  Historie  stream  undisturbed  by  any  other  theoretical  or  party 
feeling  than  what  he  himself  has  at  hand  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  ow 
national  story.  A  complete  and  useful  Index  is  appended.  The  Tabh 
of  Administrations  is  designed  to  assist  the  reader  infollowtng  the  variou? 
political c  Hanges  noticed in  their  ehronologieal  order  in  the  "Annais." — 
In  the  new  edition  all  errors  and  omissions  have  been  rectified,  300  pagt-s 
been  added,  and  as  many  as  46  oeeupied  by  an  impartial  exhibition  of 'the 
wonderful  series  of  ei'ents  marking  the  latter  half  of  1870.  "  W* 
have  before  us  a  trusty  and  ready  guide  to  the  events  of  the  past  thirty 
years,  available  equally  for  the  statesman,  the  politician,  the  publi 
wriler,  and  the  general  reader.  If  Mr.  Irvings  objeet  has  been  to  brin^ 
before  the  reader  all  the  most  noteworthy  oecurrences  whieh  have  Happene« 
sinee  the  beginning  of  her  Majestys  reignt  he  mayjustly  elaim  the  credit 
of  having  done  so  rnost  brie/tyt  succinctly,  and  simply,  and  in  such  o 
manner,  too,  as  to  furnish  him  with  the  details  necessary  in  each  ease  /•■ 
comprehend  the  event  of  which  he  is  in  seareh  in  an  intelligent  manner.'' 
—Times. 


Jcbb.— THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS.  An 
English  Translation  from  a  Revised  Text  With  Introduction  an«! 
Notes.  By  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  o1 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Public  Orator  of  the  University. 
Extra  feap.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

The  first  obiect  of  this  book  is  to  mähe  these  lively  pictures  of  oU 
Greek  manners  better  known  to  English  readers.  But  as  the  Editor 
and  Translator  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to  procure  a  reliabh 
text,  and  has  recorded  the  results  of  his  critical  labours  in  a  lengthy 
Introduction,  in  Notes  and  Appendices,  it  is  hoped  that  the  worh 
will  prove  of  value  even  to  the  scholar.  "  We  must  not  omit  to  give 
due  honour  to  Mr.  Jebb's  translation,  which  is  as  good  as  trans- 
lation  can  be.  .  .  .  Not  less  commendable  are  the  execution  of  the 
Notes  and  the  critical  handling  tf  the  text."— Specta tor.  "  Mr. 
JebVs  little  volume  is  more  easily  taken  up  than  laid  down" — 
Guardian. 
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Kingsley  (Charles).— Works  by  the  Rcv.  Charles  Kingsley, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Eversley  and  Canon  of  Westminster.  (For 
other  Works  by  the  same  Aulhor,  see  TiiEOLOGiCALond  Bellls 
Lettrbs  Catalogues.) 

ON  THE  ANCIEN  REGIME  u  it  exUted  on  the  Continent  before 
the  French  Revolution.  Three  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.     Crown  8vo.     6j. 

These  three  lectures  diseuss  severally  (1)  Caste,  (2)  Centralixation,  (3) 
Tke  Explosive  Forces  by  whnh  the  Rei-olution  was  superinduced.  7 he 
Prefaee  deals  at  some  length  with  certain  politüal  questions  of  the  present 
day. 

AT  LAST  :  A  CHRISTMAS  in  the  WEST  INDIES.  With  nearly 
Fifty  Illustration*.    Thinl  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Mr.  Kingsleyy  s  dream  of  forty  years  was  at  last  fulfiltedt  when  he 
started  on  a  Chrittmas  expedition  to  the  West  Indü-s,  for  the  purpose  cf 
becoming  persona lly  acauainted  with  the  scenes  which  he  has  so  vividly 
described  in  "  Westward  Ho  /"  These  two  volumes  are  the  Journal  of  his 
voyage.  Rccords  of  natural  history,  sketches  oftroptcal  landscape,  chapters 
an  educaiion,  views  of  society,  all  find  their  place  in  a  work  writtent  so  to 
sayt  under  the  Inspiration  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  other  adventurous 
nun  who  three  hunJred years  ago  disputed  against  Philip  II.  the  pos Session 
of  the  Spanish  Main.  "He  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Kingsley* s  aceounl  of 
a  '  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies '  is  in  ezery  way  worthy  to  be  classed 
among  his  happiest  produetions. " — S  T A  N  D A  R  D. 

THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  TEUTON.  A  Serie«  of  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  Univcrsity  of  Cambridge.     8vo.     12s. 

Contents  \-Inaugural  Lecture  ;  The  Forest  Children  ;  The  Dying 
Empire;  The Human  Deluge ;  The  Gothic  Chiliur  ;  Dietrich' s  End  ;  The 
iVemesis  of  the  Goths ;  Paulus  Diaconus  ;  The  Clergy  and  the  Heathen  : 
The  Monk  a  Civilizer  ;  The  Lombard  Laws  ;  The  Popes  and  the  Lombards  ; 
The  Strategy  of  Provuience.  "He  has  rendereit,"  says  the  NoNCON- 
FORMIST,  "good  sen-ice  and  shed  a  new  lustre  on  the  chair  of  Modern 
History  at  Cambridge  .  ...  He  has  thrown  a  charm  around  the  work 
by  the  marvellous  fasdnations  of  his  oivn  gettius,  brought  out  in  strong 
rauf  those  great  principles  of  whnh  all  history  is  a  rezvlation,  lighted 
up  many  dark  and  almost  unknown  speis  %  and  slimulated  the  desire  to 
under  stand  more  thonmghly  one  of  the  greatest  moi'ements  in  the  story  of 
humam'ty" 

B  S 
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Kingsley  (Charles)— eonünued. 

PLAYS  AND  PURITANS,  and  other  Hislorical  Essays.  Witb 
Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    Crown  8vo.     y. 

In  addition  to  the  Essay  mentioned  in  the  title,  tkis  volume  contains 
other  two — orte  on  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  Time"  and  one  ort 
Freude* s  "History  of  England,"— all  three  contrUmted  to  the  North 
British  Review.  Mr.  Kingsley  hos  already  shown  how  intimate  is 
his  knowledge  ofthe  times  on  which  all  three  essays  touch. 

Kingsley  (Henry,  F.R.G.S.}— For  other  Woiks  by  same 
Author,  see  Belles  Lettres  Catalogue. 

TALES  OF  OLD  TRAVEL.  Rc-narrated  by  Henry  Kingsley, 
F.R.G.S.  With  Eight  Iüustrations  by  Hü  ARD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6>. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Hctiry  Kingsley  re-narrates,  at  the  same  time 
preserving  much  ofthe  quaintness  of  the  original,  some  of  the  most  fasei- 
nating  tales  oftravel  containedin  the  collections  of  Hakluyi  and  other  s.  The 
Contents  are— Marco  Polo  ;  The  Shipwreck  oj  Pdsart;  The  Wondcrful 
Advetttures  of  Andrew  Sattel;  The  IVanderings  qfa  Capuchin ;  Peter 
Carder;  The  Preservation  of  the  "Terra  Nova;"  Spitzbergen;  If  Ernte* 
nomnlUsAccHmatitationAdventure;  The  OtdSlave  Trade;  Miles  Philips  , 
The  Sufferings  oj  Robert  Everard ;  John  Fox  ;  Alvaro  Nunez  ;  The  Foun- 
dation of  an  Empire.  *•  We  know  no  better  book  for  those  who  want 
knowledge  or  seek  to  refresh  it.  As  for  the  '  sensational,1  most  novels  are 
tarne  compared  with  these  narratwes." — Athenäum.  "  Exactly  the 
book  to  interest  and  to  do  good  to  intelligent  and  high-spirited  boys." — 

LlTERARY  CHURCHMAN. 

Labouchere.— DIARY  OF  THE  BESIEGED  RESIDENT 
IN  PARIS.  Reprinted  from  the  Daily  News,  with  several  New 
Letters  and  Preface.  By  Henry  Labouchere.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"  The  '  Diary  oj  a  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris '  will  certainly  form  one 
ofthe  most  remarkable  records  ofa  momentous  episode  in  his/ory." — Spec- 
tator.  "  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  affeetation  in  this  writer  which 
vastly  commends  him  to  hj." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "  On  the  whole, 
it  does  not  seem  likely  /hat  the  l  besieged '  will  be  superseded  in  his  seif- 
assutned funetion  by  any  subsequent  chronicler." — British  Quarterly 
Review.     "  Very  smartly  wtitten"— Vanity  Fair. 
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Leonardo  Da  Vinci  and  his  Works.— Consisting  of  a 

Life  of  liconawlo  Da  Vinci,  by  Mks.  Charles  \\\  Heatox, 
Anthor  of  '*A  Utrecht  Dürer  of  Nürnbtrg,"  &c,  an  Essay  on  his 
Scientific  and  Litcrary  Works  by  Chari.es  Christophe* 
Black,  M.A.,  and  an  accuunt  of  hU  more  hn]>»rtant  Paintings 
and  Drawings.  Illu>tra:c<l  with  Permanent  I'hoto^raphs.  Royal 
8vo.     3U.  6d. 

Liechtenstein.— Holland  house.     i*v  rrinc««;  Marir 

Liechtknmein.  Wiih  numeroiis  Wondcuts  and  Fivc  Steel 
riates.     2  vuls.  Svo.     $zs. 

Also  an  Edition  in  4to.  half-morocco,  with  Permanent  Photo- 
graphs,  Woodcuts,  and  India  Pruofs  of  Steel  Plalcs.    £4  4s. 

Macmillan  (Rev.  Hugh).— Forother  Works  by  same  Author, 
see  Tiieological  and  Scientific  Catalogues. 

HOLIDAYS  ON  HIGH  LANDS;  or,  Rambles  and  Incidents  in 
search  of  Alpine  Plants.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
Globc  Svo.  cloth.     6s. 

The  aim  ofthis  bock  is  to  impart  a  general  Um  of  the  origin,  characler, 
mnd  disiribution  of  thosc  rare  and  beautiful  Affin*  plante  zukich  oeeur  on 
the  British  hills,  and  w/iüA  are  Jound  almost  everywkere  on  the  lofiy 
Mountain  chains  of  Euro/v,  Asia,  Africat  and  America.  The  informa- 
tion  Ike  author  has  to  gh'e  is  conveyed  in  untechnical  language,  in  a 
setting  of  personal  adventure^  and  associated  with  descriptions  of  th  • 
natural  scenery  and  the  peculiaritics  of  the  human  lifein  tke  midstofwhich 
the  plants  taerefound.  By  this  method  the  subjeet  is  made  interesäng  to 
a  very  large  class  of  readers.  **  Botanical  knoivledge  is  blended  with  a 
leve  of  nature,  a  pious  eutkusiasm,  and  a  rieh  fdicity  of  diction  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  ivorks  of  kindred  character,  if  we  except  those  of  Hugh 
Miller." — Telegraph.  "Mr.  Af.'s  glozving  pütures  of  Scandinavian 
scenery" — Saturday  Review. 

Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  1852—186«. 
By  Harriet  Martineau.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
New  Preface.    Crown  8vo.     6s, 

A  Collection  of  Memoirs  under  these  sei'eral  Sectio ns : — (1)  Royal %  (2) 
Politkians,  (3)  Professional,  (4)  Scientific,  (5)  Social,  (6)  Lilerary.     These 
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Mmoirs  appeared  origittally  in  the columns  cf  tAe  Daily  News.  "  Miss 
AfarttHMu's  large  literary  powers  and  Aer  fine  intellectual  training  make 
(fiese  little  sketcAes  more  instructtve,  and  cottstitute  them  more  genuinely 
works  of  art,  than  matty  more  ambitious  and  diffuse  btograpAies." — 
Fortnightly  Review.  "  Eack  memoir  is  a  complete  digest  of  a 
celebrated  life,  illuminated  by  the  flood  oj  searcking  HgAt  wAicA  streams 
from  the  gau  of  an  acute  out  liberal  mind." — MoRNING  STAR. 

Masson  (David).— For  other  Works  by  same  Authox,  see  Philo- 
sophical  and  Belles  Lettres  Catalogues. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Narrated  in  conncction  with  the 
Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  his  Time.  By 
David  Masson,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  with 
Tortraits,  £2  12s.  Vol.  IL,  1638— 1643.  8vo.  l6>.  Vol.  III. 
1643 — 1649.     8vo.  i&r. 

Thts  work  is  not  only  a  BiograpAy,  but  also  a  continuous  Political, 
Ecclesiastical i  and  Literary  History  of  England  through  Milton's  whole 
Urne.  In  order  to  understand  Afilton,  Ais  Position,  Ais  motwes,  Ais 
tkougAts  by  Aimself  Ais  public  words  to  Ais  countrymen%  and  tAe  probable 
effcct  of  lAose  words,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  largely  to  tAe  History  of  Ais 
Time,  not  only  as  it  is  presented  in  well-known  books,  but  as  it  Aad  to  be 
rediscovered  by  express  and  laborious  investigation  in  original  and  forgotten 
records :  tAus  of  tAe  BiograpAy,  a  History  grew :  not  a  mere  populär 
compilation,  but  a  work  of  independent  searcA  and  metAod  front  first  to 
/■ist,  wAicA  Aas  cost  more  labour  by  far  than  tAe  BiograpAy.  TAe  second 
volume  is  so  arranged  that  tAe  reader  may  select  or  omit  ei t her  tAe  History 
or  BiograpAy.  TAe  North  British  Review,  speaking  of  tAe  first 
volume  of  lAis  worA  said,  ••  The  Life  of  Milton  is  Aerewritten  once  for 
////."  TAe  Nonconformist,  in  noticing  tAe  second  volume,  says,  •'  fts 
literary  excellence  entitles  it  to  take  its  place  in  tAe  first  runks  of  our 
literature,  white  tAe  wholc  style  of  its  execution  marks  it  as  tAe  only  book 
that  Aas  done  anytAing  like  adepiate  justice  to  one  of  tAe  great  masters  of  our 
language,  and  one  of  our  truest  patriots,  as  well  as  our  greatest  epic poet. " 

Maurice— THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  BOOKS  ;  AND  OTHER 
LECTURES.  By  the  Rkv.  F.  D.  Maurice.  Edited  with  Pre- 
face,  by  Thomas  Huhgbs,  M.P.    Crown  8vo.     101.  6d. 
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Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)_WORKS  Edited  By  John  E.  B.  Mayor, 
M.A.,  Kennedy  Professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge  : — 

CAMBRIDGE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Part  II. 
Antobiography  of  Matthew  Robinson.     Fcap.  8vo.     $s.  6d. 

This  is  the  seconä  of  tht  Memoirs  illustrative  of  "  Cambridge  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century, "  that  of  thcholas  Farrar  having  preceded  it.  ftgh/es 
a  lively  picture  of  England  during  the  Civil  War*  the  most  important 
erisis  of  our  national  life ;  it  supplies  malerials  for  the  hütory  of  he 
Umversity  and  our  Endowed  Schools,  and  gwet  us  a  vtew  of  country 
clergy  at  a  time  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  been,  with  score*  an  ex- 
eeption,  scurrilous  sots.  Mr.  Mayor  hos  aJded  a  collection  ofextracts  and 
documents  relating  to  the  hütory  of  several  other  Cambridge  men  of  note 
belonging  to  the  sarne period,  aU,  like  Robinson,  of  Noneonfbrmüt  leanings. 

LIFE  OF  BISHOP  BEDELL.    ByhisSoN.    Fcap.  8vo.    y.  6d. 

This  is  the  third  ofthe  Memoirs  illustrative  ofu  Cambridge  in  the  I  Jth 
Century. "  The  life  of  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore  here  printedfor  thefirst  Urne 
is  preserved  in  the  Tanner  MSS.t  and  is prtHminary  to  a  larger  one  to  be 
issued  shortly. 

Mitford  (A.  B.)— TALES  OF  OLD  JAPAN.  By  A.  B. 
Mitford,  Second  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  in  Japan. 
With  upwards  of  30  Illustration^  drawn  and  cut  on  Wood  by 
Japanese  Artisis.     Two  Vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Under  the  influenee  ofmore  enlighiened  ideas  and  ofa  liberal  System  of 
policy,  the  old  Japanese  csviliuUion  is  fast  düappearing,  and  will,  in  a 
few  years,  be  completely  extinet.     It  was  important,  therefore,  to  preserve 
asfar  as  possible  ttustworthy  records  of  a  State  of  society  which,  although 
venerable  from  its  antiquity,  has  for  Europeans  the  dawn  of  novelty ; 
hence  the  series  of  narraüves  and  legettds  translated  by  Mr.  Mitford, 
and  in  which  the  Japanese  are  very  fudiciously  lefi  to  teil  their  own  tale. 
The  two  volumes  comprise  not  only  stories  and  epüodes  illustrative  of 
Asiatic  superstitions,   but  also  thret  sermons.     The  preface,  appetidices, 
and  notes  explain  a  number  of  local peculiarities  ;  the  thirly-one  woodeuts 
are  the  genuine  work  ofa  natht  artist,  who,  uncomciously  of  course,  has 
adopted  the  process  first  introduced  by  the  early  Gertnan  maslers.     "  These 
very  original  volumes  will  ahoays  be  interesting  as  memorials  of  a  most 
exceptional  society,  white  regarded  simply  as  tatet,  they  are  sparkling,  sensa- 
tional,  anddramatic,  and  the  originaHty  of  their  idetu  and  the  quaintness 
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of  their  language  give  them  a  most  capttvating  piquancy,  The  illustra* 
tions  are  extremely  interestingy  and  for  the  curious  in  such  matters  have 
a  special  and  partim lar  valuc." — Pall  MALL  GAZETTE. 

Morley  (John).— EDMUND  BURKE,  a  Historical  Study.  By 
John  Morley,  B.A.  Oxoil     Crown  8vo.     7/.  6d. 

•'  The  style  is  terse  and  incisive,  and  brüliani  with  epigram  and  point. 
lt  contains  pithy  aphoristic  sentences  which  Burke  himself  wculd  not  have 
disowned.  Its  sustained  power  of  reasoningf  its  wide  sweep  of  Observation 
and  reflection,  its  elevated  ethical  and  social  tone,  stamp  it  as  a  work  of 
high  excdlence." — Saturday  Review.  "A  model  of  compact  conden- 
sation.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  in  which  so  much  matter  was 
compressed into  so  limited a  Space." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "  An  essay 
oj  unusual  effbrt." — Westminster  Review. 

MoriSOn.— THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SAINT  BERNARD, 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  ByjAMEsCoTTER  Morison,  M.A.  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  this  "  one  of  the  best  contributions  in 
cur  literature  towards  a  vwidt  intelligent^  and  worthy  knowledge  of 
European  mterests  and  thoughts  andfeelings  during  the  twelflh  Century. 
A  delightful  and  instruetive  volume,  and  one  of  the  best  produets  of  the 
modern  hisloric  spirü."  "  A  rvorh"  says  the  Noncon  FORM  IST,  "0/ 
great  merit  and  value,  dealin g  most  thoroughly  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
tcresting  characters,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  periodsf  in  the  Church 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Morison  is  thoroughly  master  ofhis  subjeel, 
and  ivrites  tuith  great  discrimination  and  Jaimess,  and  in  a  chaste  and 
elegant  style."  The  Spectator  says  it  is  "not  only  distinguished  by 
research  and  candour,  it  has  also  the  great  merit  ofnever  being  dull." 

Napolpon.— THE  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON  I.  By  P. 
Lanfrey.  A  Translation  with  the  sanetion  of  the  Author.  Vols. 
I.  and  II.    8vo.  price  12s.  each. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  it  is  "  one  of  the  most  striking 
pieces  of  historical  composition  of  which  France  has  to  boast, "  and  the 
Saturday  Review  calls  it  "an  excellent  translation  of  a  work on  every 
ground  deserving  to  be  translated.  It  is  unquestionably  and  immeasurably 
the  best  that  has  been  produced.  It  is  infact  the  only  work  to  which  we 
can  turn  for  an  aecurateand  trustworthy  narrative  ofthat  extraordinary 
career.  .  .  .  The  book  is  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  trustworthy  history 
of  Napoleon  which  has  been  written" 
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Palgrave  (Sir  F.)— history    of   normandy   and 

OF  ENGLAND.  By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Deputy  Keeper 
of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Records.  Completing  the  History  to  the 
Death  of  William  Rufus.     Vols.  IL— IV.  21s.  each. 

Volume  I.  General  Relation*  of  Mettiaval  Europe —  Tfu  Carlovingian 
Empire — The  Danish  Expedition  in  the  Gauls — And  the  Establishment 
0/  Rollo.  Volume  II.  The  Three  First  Dukes  of  Normandy;  Rollo, 
Guillaume  Longue-Eptk,  and  Richard  Sans-Peur — 7*he  Carlavingian 
line  supplanted  by  the  Capets.  Volume  III.  Richard  Sans-Peur — 
Riehard  Le-Bon— Richard  III— Robert  I*  Diable— William  the  Con- 
aueror.  Volume  IV.  William  Rufus — Accession  of  Henry  Beauclerc. 
It  is  needless  to  say  anything  to  recommend  this  work  of  a  lifctime  to  all 
Student s  of  history  ;  it  is,  as  the  Spectator  says,  ltperhaps  the  greatest 
single  contribution  yet  made  to  the  authentic  annals  of  this  country"  and 
"  must"  says  the  NoNCONFORMIST,  " always  rank  amongour  Standard 
authorities." 

Palgrave    (W.  G.)— a   narrative  of  a  year's 

JOURNEY  THROUGH  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN 
AR  ABI  A,  1862-3.  By  William  Gifford  Palgrave,  late  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment  Bombay  N.  I.  Sixth  Edition.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  Portrait  of  Author,  engraved  on  steel  by  Jeens.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

•'  The  work  is  a  modd  ofwhat  its  class  should  be ;  the  style  restrainedf 
the  narrative  clear,  tdling  us  all  we  wish  to  know  of  the  country  and 
people  lisitcd,  and  enough  of  the  author  and  his  feelings  to  enable  us  to 
trust  oursdvcs  to  his  guidance  in  a  tract  hitherto  untrodden,  and  dangerous 
in  more  senses  than  one.  .  .  He  has  not  only  written  one  of  the  best  books 
on  the  Arabs  and  one  of  the  best  books  on  Arabia,  but  he  has  done  so  in  a 
manner  that  must  command  the  respect  no  less  than  the  admiration  of  his 
fetloTthcountr}'mcn."—FoKTmGHTLY  Review.  "  Considering the  extent 
of  our  previous  ignorance,  the  amount  of  his  achievements,  and  the  im- 
portance  of  his  contributions  to  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  say  less  of  kirn 
than  was  once  said  of  a  far  greater  discoverer— Mr.  Palgrave  has  indetd 
grven  a  new  world  to  Europe" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ESSAYS    ON   EASTERN  QUESTIONS.     By    W.    Gifford 
Palgrave.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 
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Palgrave  ( W.  G.)—conti*u<d. 

Contents  :  —  Mahometanism  in  the  Levant  —  The  Mahometan 
Revwal — The  Turkomans  and  other  Tribcs  of  the  North- East 
Turkish  Frontier  —  Eastern  Christians  —  The  Monastcry  of  Sumelas 
"The  Abkhasiau  Insurrectum~The  Poä  Omar— The  Brigand  Tay 
Abbet  Shurran. 

"  These  essays  are  fuH  of  aneedote  and  interest.  The  book  is  decidcdiy 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  literature  on  which  men  must 
hose  their  opinion  of  the  dificult  social  and  political  Problems  sug- 
gested  by  the  designs  of  Russia,  the  capacity  of  Mahometans  for 
sovereignty,  and  the  good  gpvemment  and  retention  of  Jndia." — 
Satürday  Review. 

ESSAYS   ON   ART.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6s. 

Mulready — Dyce — Holman  Hunt — Herbert — Poetry,  Prose,  and  Sen- 
sationalism  in  Art — Sculpturein  England — The  Albert  Cross,  &*c.  Most 
of  these  Essays  have  appeared  im  the  Satürday  Review  and  eise- 
where  :  but  they  have  been  minuidy  r&uised,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
re-written,  wilh  the  aim  mainfy  ofexcluding  matters  oj  temporary  interest, 
and  soflening  down  all  asperities  of  censure.  The  main  object  of  the 
book  is,  by  examples  taken  chiefly  from  the  works  of  contemporarics,  to 
illustrate  the  truths,  that  art  hos  fixed  principles,  of  which  any  one  may 
attain  the  knowledge  who  is  not  wanting  in  natural  taste.  Art,  like 
poetry,  is  addressed  to  the  world  at  ksrge,  not  to  a  special  jury  of  pro- 
fessional masters.  "In  many  respects  the  taust  critic  we  have." — 
Literary  Churchman. 


Pater.— studies  in  the  history  of  the  Renais- 
sance. By  Walter  H.  Pater,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  7/.  6d. 

The  subjects  of  the  studies  contained  in  this  volume  are  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  Renaissance,  and  touch  what  the  author  thinks  the 
chief  points  in  that  complex,  many-sided  movement*  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  says:  4*  The  book  is  very  remar kable  among  con- 
temporary  books,  not  only  for  the  finish  and  care  with  which  its 
essays  are  severally  written,  but  for  the  air  of  däiberate  and  polished 
form  upon the whole" 
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Patteson.— LIFE  AND  letters  of  JOHN  coleridge 

PATTKSON,  D.D.,  Mission ary  Bishop.  By  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge,  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe."  Wilh  Portraits 
after  Richmond  and  from  Photograph,  engraved  by  Jeens.  With 
Map.     Two  Voll.  8vo.     30J. 

Prichard.— THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    INDIA.     From 

1859  to  1868.     The  First  Ten  Years  of  Administration  under  the 

Crown.       By  Iltudus  Thomas  Prichard,   Barristerat-Law. 

Two  Vols.     Demy  8vo.     With  Map.     21s. 

In  these  volumes  the  author  has  aimed  to  supply  afull,  impartial,  and 

independent  account  of  British  India  between  1859  and  1868 — which  is 

in  many  resptxts  the  most  important  epoch  in  thi  history  of  that  country 

that  the  present  Century  hat  seen.     "  //  has  the  great  merit  that  it  is  not 

exclushviy  devoted,  as  are  too  many  histories,  to  military  and  political 

details,  out  enters  thoroughly  into  the  more  important  fmestüms  of  social 

history.       We  find  in  these  votumes  a  wdl~arrunged  and  compendiom 

reference  to  almost  alt  that  has  been  done  in  India  during  the  last  ten 

years  ;  and  the  most  important  oficial  documents  and  historical  pieces  ort 

well  sdectcd  and  duly  set  forth." — SCOTSMAN.     u  It  is  a  worh  which 

every  Englishman  in  India  ought  to  add  to  hislibrary" — Star  OF  In  DIA. 

Raphael.— RAPHAEL    OF  URBINO  AND   HIS  FATHEK 

GIOVANNI  SANTI.     By  J.  D.  Passavant,  formcrly  Director 

of  the  Museum  at   Frankfort.     With  Twenty  Permanent  Photo- 

graphs.     Royal  8vo.     Handsomely  bouncL     31/.  6d. 

To  the  enlargcd  French  edition  of  Passavanfs  Life  of  Raphael,  that 

fainter's  admirers  have  turned  whenever  they  have  sought  Information, 

and  it  will  doubtless  remainfor  many  years  the  best  book  ofrefrence  on 

all  questions  pertaining  to  the  great  painter.     The  present  worh  consists 

ofa  translation  of  those  parts  of  Passavanfs  volumes  which  are  most 

likely  to  in* er  est  the  gener al  r cader.     B  es  LI  es  a  complete  life  of Raphael \  it 

contains  the  valuablc  descripHons  of  all  his  known  paintings,  and  the 

Chronologual  Index,  which  is  ofso  much  Service  to  amateurs  who  wish  to 

study  the  progressive  character  of  his  worhs.       The  Hlustrations   by 

Woodburfs  new  permanent  process  of  photography,  are  taken  from  the 

finest  engravings  that  could  be  proeured,  and  have  been  c hosen  with  the 

intention  ofghnng  examples  of  RaphaeVs  various  styles  ofpainting.      The 

Saturday  Review  says  of  thtm,  "  We  have  seen  not  a  few  elegant 

speeimens  of  Mr.  Woodburys  new  process,  bul  we  have  seen  none  that 

equal  these  " 
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Reynolds.— SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  AS  A  PORTRAIT 
PAINTER.  AN  ESSAY.  By  J.  Churton  Colons,  B.A. 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Portraits  of 
distinguished  Beautics  oi  the  Court  of  George  III.  ;  reproduced 
in  Autotype  from  Proof  Impressions  of  the  celebrated  Engravings, 
by  Valentine  Green,  Thomas  Watson,  F.  R.  Smith,  E. 
Fisher,  and  others.     Folio  half-morocco.    ^5  5^. 

Robinson  (H.  Crabb).— the  DIARY,  REMINISCENCES, 

AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  OF  HENRY  CRABB  ROBIN- 
SON, Barrister-at-Law.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Thomas 
Sadler,  Ph.D.  With  Portrait  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Two  Vols.     Crown  8vo.     i6j. 

The  Daily  News  says:  "  The  two  books  whkh  are  most  likcly  to 
survivc  change  of  liier ary  /aste,  andto  charm  white  instructing  generation 
afier  generation,  are  the  'Diary*  of  Pepys  and  BosweWs  *  Life  of 
Johnson. '  The  day  will  come  when  to  these  many  will  add  the  *  Diary  of 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson.*  Exeellences  like  those  which  render  the  personal 
revelations  of  Pepys  and  the  observativns  of  Boswell  such  pteasant  reading 
abound  in  this  work  .  .  .  .  Jnit  is  to  be  found  something  to  suit  every  taste 
and  in  form  every  mind.  For  thegeneral  reader  it  contains  much  light  and 
amusing  matter.  To  the  lover  of  literature  it  conveys  information  which 
he  will  prize  highly  on  account  ofits  accuracy  and  rarity.  The  Student  of 
social  life  will  gather  from  it  many  valuable  hints  whereon  to  base 
theories  as  to  the  effects  on  English  society  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  this  '  Diary *  is  a  werk  to  which  a  hearty 
welcome  should  be  aecorded. " 

Rogers  (James  E.  Thorold).— HISTORICAL  GLEAN- 

INGS  :  A  Series  of  Sketches.  Montague,  Walpole,  Adam  Smith, 
Cobbett.  By  Prof.  Rogers.  Crown  8vo.  41.  6d.  Second  Series. 
Wiklif,  Laud,  Wilkes,  and  Hörne  Tooke.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Professor  Rogers* s  objeet  in  these  sketches,  which  are  in  the  form  of 
Lectures,  is  to  present  a  set  of  historical  facts,  grouped  round  a  prineipal 
figure,  The  author  hos  aimed  to  state  the  social  facts  of  the  time  in 
which  the  indrvidual  whose  history  is  handled  took  part  in  public  business. 
It  is  from  sketches  like  these  of  the  great  men  who  took  a  prominent 
and  influential  part  in  the  affairs  of  their  time  that  a  clear  coneeption  of 
the  social  and  economical  condition  of  our  ancestors  can  be  obtained. 
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History  learned  in  this  way  is  both  instructive  and  agreeable.  "ffis 
Essays"  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says,  " are füll of interest,  pregnant, 
ikoughtful,  and readable."  ••  They  rankfar  above  the  average  ofsimilar 
Performances"  says  the  Westm  INSTER  REVIEW. 

Seeley  (Professor).  —  lectures  and  essays.     By 

J.    R.    Seeley,    M.A.     Professor  of   Modern    History  in   the 
University  of  Cambridge.     8vo.     ioj.  6d. 

CONTENTS  : — Roman  Imperialism :  1.  The  Great  Roman  Revolu- 
tion;  2.  The  Proximate  Cause  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
3.  The  Later  Empire.— Milton's  Political  Opinions  —  Afitton's  Poetry 
— Elemetttary  Principles  in  Art — Uberal  Education  in  Unwersitits 
—  English  in  Schools —  The  Church  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality — The 
Teaching  of  Politics :  an  Inangural  I^ecture  detii'eredat  Cambridge. 

"  He  is  the  master  of    a    clear  and  pleasant    style,    great  facüity 
of  expression,  and  a  consiaerable  ränge  of  Illustration.  .  .  .    The  criticism 
is  always  acute,  the  description  alu*ay%  graphic  and  continuous,   and 
the  matter  of  each  essay  is  carcfully  arranged  with  a  view  to  unity  of 
effecty — Spectator.      "Ms  book   will   be  füll    of    interest   to   all 
thoughtful  readers."—T all  Mall  Gazette. 

Somers  (Robert).— tue  southern  states  since 

THE  WAR.     By  Robert  Somers.     With  Map.     8vo.    9s. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  inquiries  made  by  theauthor,  of  all  authoriiits 
competent  to  afford  htm  Information,  and  ofhis  own  Observation  during  a 
lengthened  sojourn  in  the  Southern  States,  to  whieh  writers  on  America  so 
seldom  direcl  their  steps.     The  author's  ob/ect  is  togrvesome  account  ofthe 
condition  ofthe  Southern  States  under  the  new  social  and  political  System 
introduced  by  the  chil  war.    He  hos  hcre  collected  such  notes  ofthe  progress 
of  their  cotton  plantations,  of  the  State  oft/wir  labou  rißig  Population  and  of 
their  industriell  enterprises,  as  may  help  the  reader  to  a  safe  opinion  of 
their  means  and prospects  of  development.     He  also  gives  such  informatum 
of  their  natural  resources,   railways,  and  other  public  works,  as  may 
tend  to  sheno  to  what  extntt  they  are  fitted  to  become  a  profitable  fidd  of 
enlarged  immigration,  settlenunt,  and foreign  trade.      The  volume  conlains 
many  valuable  and  rcliable  details  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Negro  popida- 
tion,  the  state  of  Education  ati  /  Region,  of  Cotton,  Sugar,  afui  Tobacco 
CuUnation,  0/  J^iuttiture ^tturally,  of  Coal  and  Iren  Mining  Manu- 
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factures,  Trade,  Means  of  Locomotion,  and  the  condition  of Towns  and  of 
Society,  A  large  map  oflkt  Southern  States  by  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K. 
fohnston  is  appended,  which  shows  wüh  great  clearness  the  Cotton,  Cool, 
and  Iron  districts,  the  raUways  complettd  and projeeted,  the  State  boundaries, 
and  other  important  däails.  "  Füll  of  interesting  and  valuable  Informa- 
tion."— Saturday  Review. 

TacitUS.— THE  HISTORY  OF  TACITUS,  translatcd  into 
English.  By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 
With  a  Map  and  Notes.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised, 
crown  8vo.    6s. 

The  translalors  have  endeavoured  to  adhere  as  elosely  to  the  original  as 
was  thought  eonsistent  with  a  proper  observance  of  English  idiotn.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  been  their  aim  to  reproduce  the  preeise  expressions  of 
the  autkor.  This  worh  is  characterised  by  the  SPECTATOR  as  "  a  scholarly 
and faithfül  translation."  Several  improvements  have  been  made  in  this 
Edition,  and  the  Notes  have  been  enlarged,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the 
worh  moreinlelligible  and  useful  to  the  general  reader. 

THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA.  Translated  into  English  by 
A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.  With  Maps 
and  Notes.     Extra  feap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  translalors  have  sought  to  produee  such  a  version  as  may  satisfy 
schdars  who  demand  a  faithfül  rendering  of  the  original,  and  English 
readers  who  are  offended  by  the  baldness  and  frigidity  which  commonly 
disfigure  translatiotts.  The  treatises  are  aecompanied  by  Introductions, 
Notes,  Maps,  and  a  chronologteal  Summary.  The  Athenäum  says  of 
this  worh  that  it  is  *  a  Version  at  once  readable  and  exaet,  which  may  be 
perused  with  pleasure  by  all,  and  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  classical 
stndent;"  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says,"  What  the  editors  hene 
attempted  to  do,  it  is  not,  we  thinh  probable,  that  any  living  scholars  could 
have  Jone  better." 

Thomas.— THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  THOMAS,  Surgeon  of  the 
"Earl  of  Oxford"  East  Indiaman,  and  First  Baptist  Missionary  to 
Bengal.     By  C.  B.  Lewis,  Baptist  Missionary.    8vo.    los.  6d. 

This  biography,  founded  on  the  most  trustworthy  Materials  attainable, 
will  befound  interesting,  not  only  to  all  who  tahe  an  interest  in  mission 
worh  and  the  spread  of  Chrislianity,  but  to  all  who  care  to  read  the  life  of 
an  tarnest  man  strrvingto  benefit  others. 
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Todhunter.— THE  CONFLICT  OF  STUDIES  ;  ANI> 
OTHER  ESSAYS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
EDUCATION.  By  Isaac  Todhunter,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  lau* 
Fellow  and  Principal  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.     8 vi.     los.  6d, 

Mr.  Todhunter  has  enjoyed  favourahle  opportunities  fvr  becofnin^ 
practically  acqnatnteti  wiik  the  matters  on  which  he  treats.  A  lou%* 
residente  at  Cambridge,  conti nu^d  occupation  in  lecturing,  much  e.\~ 
perience  in  examinationst  both  in  the  Unh'ersity  and  elsewhere,  and  <r 
share  in  the  delibcrations  of  several  important  Syndica'es  which  have  btitt 
employed  in  the  reconstruction  of  official  courses  of  study  have  induccJ 
and  enabled  htm  tu  form  definite  opinions  on  many points  connected  wit.'i 
the general  subject  of  edmcation.  The  names  ofthe  sei'cral  Essays  are: — » 
/.  The  Conflict  of  Studtes.  IL  CompetUh*  Examinations.  11/. 
Private  Study  of  Mathematics.  IV.  Academical  Reform.  V,  EL' 
mentary  Geometry.      \  V.    The  Mathematical  Tripos. 


Trcnch  (Archbishop). — Forother  Works  by  the  same  Authorr 
see  Theological  and  Belles  Lettres  Catalogues,  and  p.  51 
of  this  Cataloqiie. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  IN  OERMANY,  and  other  Lectures 
on  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  By  R.  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  cnlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo.    4/. 

The  lectures  contained  in  this  volttme  form  rather  a  new  book  than  a 
new  edition,  for  on  the  hvo  lectures  published  by  the  Author  several  year* 
agot  so  many  changes  and  additions  have  been  made,  as  to  make  the  work 
virtuaUy  a  nnv  otte.  Beides  thrce  lectures  of  the  carcer  of  Gustavus  iu 
Germany  and  during  the  Thirty  Yeari  War,  t/.ere  are  other  hvot  onc 
on  "  Germany  du  -/••;  '•'■  ■  TJihty  Yeari  War?  and  another  on  Germany 
after  that  War.  The  ?«••>/*  will  be  found  not  only  interesting  and  in- 
stmetive  in  itsJf  but  will  be  found  to  have  some  bearing  on  events  con- 
nected with  the  nccfit  European  War. 

PLUTARCIT,  TIIS  LIFE,  HIS  LIVES,  AND  IIIS  MORALS. 
Four  Lecturc-  by  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dubl:n.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
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These  Lectures  will  befound  to  conlain  an  account  of  nearly  all  that 
is  kttown  of  Plutarch,  and  of  his  works,  especially  his  celebrated  "  Lives," 
witb  conjectures  as  to  the  influenae  of  the  latter  upon  tuen  who  lived  after 
PlutarcNs  Urne. 

Trench  (Mrs.  R.)— REMAINS   of   the  late  mrs. 

RICHARD  TRENCH.  Bring  Selections  from  her  Journals, 
Letters,  and  other  Papers.  Edited  by  Archbishop  Trench. 
New  and  Cheaper  Issue,  with  Portrait.    8vo.    6s. 

Contains  Notiees  and  Anecdotes  Ulustrating  the  social  life  of  the period 
— exUnding over  a  quarter  of  a  Century  (1799 — 1827).  //  includcs  also 
Poems  and  other  miscellanmus  pieces  by  Mrs.  Trench» 

» 

Wallace. — Works  by  Alfred  Rüssel  Wallace.  For  other 
Works  by  same  Author,  see  Scientific  Catalogue. 
Dr.  I looker,  in  his  address  to  the  British  Association,  spoke  thus  of  the 
author : — **  Of  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  many  contributions  to  philosophical 
biology  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  without  enthusiasm  ;  fort  putting  aside  their 
great  merits,  he,  throughout  his  writings,  with  a  modesty  as  rare  as  1 
believe  it  to  be  unconscious,  forgets  his  own  unquestioned claitn  to  the  honour 
of  having  originated,  independently  of  Mr.  Darwin,  the  theories  which 
he  so  ably  defends." 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  TRAVELS  ON  THE  AMAZON  AND 

RIO  NEGRO,  with  an  Account  of  the  Native  Tribes,  and  Obser- 

vations  on  the  Climate,   Geology,  and  Natural  History  of  the 

Amazon  Valley.     With  a  Map  and  Illustrations.    8vo.     12s. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  achnowledged  as  one  of  the  first  of  modern  travellers 

and  naturalists.     7nis,  his  earliest  work,  will  be  found  to  possess  many 

eharms  for  the  general  reader,  and  to  be  füll  of  interest  to  the  Student  of 

natural  history, 

THE  MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO  :  the  Land  of  the  Orang  Utan 
and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  A  Narrative  of  Travel  with  Studies 
of  Man  and  Nature.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Third  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,     JS.  6d. 

"  The  result  is  a  vwid  pieture  of  tropUal  life,  which  may  be  read  with 
unflagging  interest,  and  a  suficient  account  of  his  scientific  conclusions  to 
stimulate  our  appetiie  without  wcaryittg  us  by  detail.     In  short,  we  may 
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safdy  say  that  we  have  neuer  read  a  more  a^reeable  bock  of  its  fand." — 
SATURDAY  RäVIEW.  «•  His  descriptions  of  scenery,  of  the  people  and 
thtir  manners  and  customs,  enlh'ened  by  occasumal  amusing  anecdotes, 
conslitute  the  mos/  intercsting  read  mg  we  have  taken  upfor  some  time.n — 
Standard. 

Waller.— six  weeks  in  tue  saddle:  a  painter's 

JOURNAL  IN  ICELAND.  By  S.  E.  Waller.  With  Ullis- 
trations  by  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Ward  (Professor).— the  house  of  austria  in  the 

THIRTY  YEARS*  WAR.  Two  Lectures,  with  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations.  By  Adolphus  W.  Ward,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
in  Owens  College,  Manchester.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

These  two  Lectures  were delhered in  February,  1869,  at the Philosophical 
Institution,  Edinburgh,  and  arenow  publisheii  with  Notes  and  Illus  trations. 
1 '  We  have  never  read, "  says  the  Saturday  Review,  "  any  lectures  which 
bear  more  thoroughly  the  impress  of  one  who  has  a  true  and  vigorous  grasp 
of  the  subject  in  hand."  lt  Thty  are,"  the  SCOTSMAN  says,  "the fruit  of 
much  labour  and  learning,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  compress  into  a 
hundred  pages  more  Information" 

Ward  (J.) — EXPERIENCES  OF  A  DIPLOMATIST.  Being 
recollections  of  Germany  founded  on  Diaries  kept  during  the  years 
1840 — 1870.  By  John  Ward,  C.B.,  late  H.M.  Minister- 
Resident  to  the  Hanse  Towns.     8vo.     \os.  6d. 

Mr.  Ward's  recollections  extend  back  ezcn  to  1830.  From  his  official 
Position  as  well  as  from  othcr  circumstances  he  had  many  opportunities  of 
coming  in  contact  with  eminent  men  of  all  ranksand  all profcssiotis  on  the 
Conti netit.  His  book,  white  it  contains  much  that  threnvs  light  on  the 
history  of  the  long  and  important  periodwith  which  it  h  concerned,  isfull 
of  reminisccnccs  of  such  men  as  Arrivabene,  King  Leopold,  Frederick 
William  IV.,  his  Court  and  Ministers,  Humboldt,  Bunsen,  Raumer, 
Ranke,  Grimm,  Palmerston,  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  Cobden,  Mendelssohn, 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
Lord  Russell,  Bismarck,  Mdlle.  Tictjens,  and  many  othcr  eminent  English- 
men  and  fercigners. 

Warren. — an  essay  on  greek  federal  coinage. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  Leicester  Warren,  M.A.    8vo.    2s.  6a. 

c 
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The  present  essay  is  an  attempt  to  illustrate  Mr.  Freemanys  Federst 
Government  by  evidente  deduced  front  the  coinage  ofthe  timcs  and  conntries 
tkertm  treated  of. 

Wedgwood.— john  wesley  and  the  evangeltcal 

REACTION  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.   By  Julia  Wedgwood. 
Crown  8vo.     8j.  6d. 

TTiis  book  is  an  attempt  to  delineate  the  inßumee  of  a  particular  man 
upon  his  age.  The  background  to  the  central  figure  is  treated  with 
eonsiderable  minuteness,  the  object  of  rcpresentation  being  not  the  vicissitude 
of  a  particular  life,  btit  that  dement  in  the  life  which  impressed  itsdf  on 
the  lifeofa  nationt — an  dement  which  cannot  be  understood  ivithout  a 
study  of  aspects  oj  national  thoughi  which  on  a  superficial  view  might 
appear  wholly  unconnected with  it.  "In  style  and  intdlcctual poicer,  in 
breadth  of  view  and  cleamess  of  insightt  Miss  Wedgwood 's  book  far 
mrpasses  all  rh'als," — ATHENiBTJM.  "  As  a  short  aecount  of  the  most 
remarkable  movement  in  the  eighteenth  ca/tnry,  it  must  fairly  be  describcd 
as  excellent" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Wilson.— a   memoir   of   george   Wilson,    m.  d., 

F.  R.S.E.,  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     By  his  S ister.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"  An  exquisite  and  touching  fortrait  of  a  rare  and  beauiiful  spirit. " — 
Guardian.  "  He  more  than  most  men  of  whom  we  have  lately  read 
deserved  a  minute  and  careful  biography,  and  by  such  ahne  could  he  be 
understood^  and  become  loveable  and  influential  to  his  fdtow-mcti.  Such 
a  biography  his  sister  has  7vritleut  in  which  letters  reach  almost  to  the 
extent  of  a  coniplcte  autobiographyt  with  all  the  additiot/al  charm  of  being 
unconscwusly  such.  IVe  revere  and  adtnire  the  heart%  and  earnestly  praise 
the patient  tender  handt  by  which  such  a  worthy  record  of  the  carth-story 
of  one  of  Goa*s  true  angel-men  has  been  construeted  for  our  delight  and 
Profit*1 — NONCONFORMIST. 

Wilson  (Daniel,  LL.D.) — Works  by  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Toronto  : — 

PREHISTORIC    ANNALS  OF  SCOTLAND.     New  Edition, 
with  numerow  Illustration*.     Two  Vols.  demy  8vo.    36;. 
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Wilson   (Daniel,  LLD.)^«/,«^/. 

One  object  aimedat  iahen  the  book  firsi  appeared  was  to  rescne  arthmoUfgical 

reuarch  from  that  limited  ränge  to  which  a  too  exclusive  devo/ion  to  classkal 

stndies  had  grven  rise,  and,  especially  in  rdation  to  Scotland,  to  pfovt  how 

grtatly  more  cotmpr'hensive  and  important  are  tts  native  antiquities  than  all 

the  traces  0/  intruded  art.      The  atm  has  been  to  a  large  extent  effectually 

ace&mplisheii,  and  sueh  an  im  pulse  gh'ett  to  archaological  research,  that  in 

this  new  edition  the  whole  0/  the  work  has  had  io  be  rentodelled.     Fnlly  a 

third  of  it  has  been  entirdy  re-written ;  and  the  remaining  portions  have 

undergone  so  minute  a  rerision  as  to  render  it  in  many  respects  a  new 

worh.      The  number  of  pictorial  illustratious  has  been  greatly  inereasedt 

and  several  of  the  former  plates  and  woodeuts  have  been  re-engraved 

from  new  drawings.      This  is  dhided  into  fear  Parts.     Part  I.   deals 

with  The   Primcval  or  Stone  Period  :   Aboriginal  Traces,  Sepulchral 

Memorials,  Dwellings,    and  Catacombs,    Temples,    Ifeapons,    etc.   etc. ; 

Part  II.  The   Bronze  Period  :    The  Metallurgie   Transition,   Primitive 

Bronse,  Persona/  Ornaments,  Religion,  Arts,  and  Domestic  Ilabits,  with 

other  topies  ;  Part  III.  The  Iron  Period  :   The  Introduetion  of  Iron,  The 

Roman  Imvtsion,  Strongholds,  etc.  etc.;  Part  IV.  The  Christian  Period : 

Historieal   Data,   the  Xorri/s  Law  Relies,    Primitive  and  Mediurjal 

Ecclesiology,   Ecclesiastical  and  Miscdlaneous  Antiquities.      The  work  is 

fumished  with  an  elaborate  Index.     "  One  of  the  most  interesting,  lear/tedf 

and  elegant  works   we  have  seen  for  a   long  time." — Westmjnster 

REVIEW       "  The  interest  connected  with  this  beautiful  volumc  is  not 

limited  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  to  which  it  is  chiefly  devoted;  it  will  be 

consulted  with  advantage  and  gratification  by  all  who  have  a  regard  for 

National  Antiquities  and  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  Archccology." — 

Arch.eological  Journal. 

PREHISTORIC  MAN.  New  Edition,  revised  and  partly  re-written, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.     One  vol  8vo.     21s. 

This  worh,  which  carries  out  the  principle  of  the  preceding  one,  but  with 
a  wider  scope,  aims  to  "  view  Man,  as  far  as  possible,  unaffected  by  those 
modifying  influences  which  aecompany  the  dciclopment  of  nations  and  the 
maturity  of  a  true  historic  period,  in  order  thereby  to  ascertain  the  sources 
from  whence  such  dez'elopment  and  maturity  proeeed.  These  researches 
into  the  origin  of  civil ization  hai'c  accordingly  been  pursucti  under  the  beltej 
which  influenced  the  author  in  prez'ious  inquiries  that  the  investigations 
of  the'archaologist,  wJien  carried  on  in  an  cnlightened  spirit,  are  refdete 

C  2 
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Wilson  (Daniel  LL.D.)-^»/»««^. 

with  interest  in  relation  to  some  of  the  most  important  problems  of  modern 
science.  To  rejeet  the  aid  of  archaology  in  the  progress  of  sciettee,  and 
tspecially  of  ethnological  science,  is  to  exlinguish  the  lamp  of  the  Student 
when  most  dependent  on  its  borrowed  rays."  A  prolonged  residence  on 
some  of  the  tiewest  sites  of  the  New  World  has  afforded  the  author  many 
opportunities  of  investigating  the  antiquities  of  the  American  Aborigines, 
and  of  bringing  to  light  many  facts  of  high  importance  in  reference  to 
primeval  man.  The  changes  in  the  neio  edition,  necessitated  by  the  great 
advance  in  Archaology  since  the  first,  include  both  reeonstruclion  and 
condensation,  a/ong  with  considerable  additions  alike  in  illustration  and 
in  argument.  "  We  find,"  says  the  Athen/eum,  "  the  main  idea  of  his 
treatise  to  be  a  pre-eminently  scientific  one, — namely,  by  archaological 
records  to  obtain  a  definite  coneeption  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  man's 
earliest  efforts  at  civilization  in  the  Neiu  World,  and  to  ettdeavour  to  dis- 
cover,  as  ifby  analogy,  the  necessary  conditions,  phases,  and  epochs  through 
which  man  in  the  prehistoric  stage  in  the  Old  World  also  must  necessarily 
have  passed"  The  North  British  Review  calls  it  **  a  mature  and 
mellow  work  of  an  able  man  ;  free  alike  from  crotehets  and  front  dog- 
matism,  and  exhibiting  on  ezery  page  the  caution  and  moderation  of  a 
well-balanced  judgment. " 


CHATTERTON  :  A  Biographical  Study.  By  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ilistory  and  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Toronto.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

The  author  here  regards  Chatterton  as  a  poet,  not  as  a  "mere  resetter 
and  defacer  of  stolen  literary  treasures. "  Revicwed  in  this  light,  he  has 
found  much  in  the  old  materials  capable  of  being  tumed  to  new  aecount : 
and  to  these  materials  research  in  various  directions  has  enabled  him  to 
tnake  some  additions.  He  beliez>es  that  the  boy-poä  has  been  misjudged,  and 
that  the  biographies  hitherto  written  of  him  are  not  only  imperfeet  but 
untrue.  lVJiile  dealing  tenderly,  the  author  has  sought  to  deal  truthfully 
with  the  failings  as  well  as  the  lirtues  of  the  boy :  bearing  alivays  in 
remetnbrance,  tvhat  has  becn  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  that  he  was  but  a 
boy  ; — a  boy,  and  yet  a  poet  of  rare  pozucr.  The  Ex  am  IN  ER  thinks  this 
"  the  most  complctc  and  the  pur  est  biography  of  the  poet  which  has  yet 
appeared."  The  LlTERARY  Churchman  calls  it  tl a  most  charming 
literary  biography" 
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Wyatt  (Sir  M.  Digby).—  FINE  ART  :  a  Sketch  of  its 
History,  Theory,  Practice,  and  application  to  Industry.  A  Course 
of  Lcctures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By 
Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  M.A.  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art. 
8vo.     ioj.  6d. 

"  An  excellent  handbock  for  the  student  of  art.  "—GRAPHIC.  "  The 
bock  abounds  in  valuable  matter,  and  will  therefore  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  Profit  by  lavers  ofart" — Daily  News. 


YongC  (Charlotte  M.)— Works  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge, 
Author  of  "The  Heir  of  RedclyfTe,"  &c.  &c.  :— 

A  PARALLEL  HISTORY   OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  : 

consisting  of  Outlines  and  Dates.     Oblong  4*0.     3^.  6d. 

This  tubulär  history  has  beert  drawn  up  to  supfly  a  want  feit  by  marty 
teachers  of  some  tnearts  of  making  their  pupils  realize  what  ezrnts  in  the 
two  countries  were  contentporary.  A  skeletort  narrative  has  been  construeted 
of  the  chiej  transactions  in  either  eountryt  plaeing  a  column  letween  for 
what  affected  both  alike,  by  whieh  rnearrs  it  is  hoped  that youttg  people  may 
be  assisted  in  graspirtg the  mutual  relation  of  erents. 

CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  From  Rollo  to  Edward 
II.     Extra  feap.     8vo.     Second  Edition,  enlarged.     $s. 

A  Second  Series,  THE  WARS  IN  FRANCE.     Extra  feap. 
8vo.     $s.    Second  Edition. 

The  ertdeaz'our  has  not  been  to  ehroniclcfacts,  bat  to  put  together  a  series 
of  pictures  of  persons  and  ezents,  so  as  to  arrest  the  attention ,  and  gize 
some  individuality  and  distinetness  to  the  recollection,  by  gathering  t$gether 
detail s  of  the  most  memorable  moments.  The  * '  Cameos  "  are  intended  as 
a  book  for  yourtg  people  ;ust  beyond  the  elementarv  histories  of  England, 
and  able  to  enter  in  some  degree  inlo  the  real  spirit  of  ez'e?ttst  and  to  be 
struek  with  charaeters  and  scenes  presented  in  some  relief  "  Instead  of 
dry  details^  says  the  NONCON  FORMIST,  "«*  have  living pülures,  faithful, 
virid,  and striking.n 
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Young    (Julian    Charles,     11  •▲.)— a  memoir   OF 

CHARLES  MAYNE  YOUNG,  Tragedian,  with  Extracts 
from  hU  Son's  Journal.  By  Julian  Charles  Young,  M.A. 
Rector  o£  Ilasungton.  With  .Portrait»  and  Sketches.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     *js.  6d. 

Round  this  memoir  of  one  who  held  no  mean  place  in  public  estimation 
as  a  tragedian,  and  who,  as  a  man,  by  the  nnobtrusive  simplicity  and 
tnoral purity  ofhis  private  Itfe,  won  golden  opinionsfrotn  all  sorts  ofmen, 
are  clustcred  extracts  from  the  author's  Journals,  containing  many 
curious  and  intcresting  remini sccnccs  o/his  father's  and  his  own  eminent 
andfamous  contemporaries  and  acquaintances,  somewhat  öfter  the  mann  er 
of  H.  Cr abb  Robinson' s  Diary.  Every  page  will  be  found  füll  both  oj 
entertainment  and  Instruction.  It  containsfour  portraits  oft/u  tragedian, 
and  afnu  other  curious  sketches.  "  In  this  budget  of  aneedotes,  fahles,  and 
gossip,  old  and  nezv,  relative  to  Scott,  Moore,  Chalmers,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth,  Croker,  Mathews t  the  third  and  fourth  Georges,  Bowles,  Beck- 
ford,  Lockhart,  Wellington,  Peel,  Louis  Napoleon,  IfOrtay,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Louis  Blaue,  Gibson,  Constable,  and  St  an  fiel d,  etc.  etc.,  the 
reader  must  be  hard  indeed  to  please  who  cannot  find  entertainment. " — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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POLITICS,  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 
ECONOMY,  LAW,  AND  KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 


r.— NATIONAL  INCOME  :   The  United  Kingdom.     By 
R.  Dudlky  Baxter,  M.A.     Svo.     $S.  6t/. 

The  present  tvork  etideazsmrs  to  ansnver  systcniaticaUy  such  qnestiens 
as  th:  follcncing : — Whatare  the  means  and  Aggregate  tvages of our 
labou ring  population  ;  7c*hat  are  the  numbers  and  aggregate  profits 
of  the  midifle  elasses ;  rrhat  the  rrrennes  of  ottr  great  proprietors 
and  capitxiHsts  :  and  ichat  the  pentmary  strengt/t  of  the  nation  to 
bear  the  bttrdens  amtnally  faFfing  ttpon  us  t  What  capital  in 
land  and  goods  andmoney  is  sfored  npfor  enr  subsistence,  ami/or 
carryhtg  otit  ottr  enterprises  f  The  anthm-  has  eolieeted  his  faets 
from  every  quarter  and  tested  them  in  varions  tmys,  in  order  to 
mähe  his  Statements  and  dednetions  zvtfaable  and  trustxoorthy. 
Part  I.  ofthe  ivork  deals  with  the  Classification  of  the  Population 
into—Chap.  I.  The  Income  Classes ;  Chap.  II.  The  Upper  and 
Middle  and  Manual  Labour  Classes.  Part  Tl.  treats  of  the  In- 
come  of  the  United  Kingdom,  dizided  into — Chap.  III.  Upper 
and  Middle  Incoraes  ;  Chap.  IV.  Wages  of  the  Manual  Labour 
Classes — England  and  Wales;  Chap.  V.  Income  of  Scctiaad; 
Chap.  VI.  Income  of  Ireknd ;  CAap.  VII.  Income  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Im  the  Appendix  ivüi  befomnd  many  valuable 
und  earefully  compiled  tab/es,  tilustraiittg  in  detail  the  subjeets 
diseussed  in  the  text. 

Bernard.— FOUR  LECTURES  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED 
WITH  DIPLOMACY.  By  Montague  Bernard,  M.A., 
Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Oxford. 
Svo.     9j. 
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These  four  Lectures  deal  with—L  "  The  Congress  of  Westphalia  ;  " 
77.  "  Systems  of  Policy;"  III.  "  Diplomacy,  Pas/  and  Present ;" 
IV.  "The  Obligations  of  Treaties."— ^Singular ly  interesting 
lectures,  so  adle,  clear,  and  attractive." — Spectator.  t(The 
author  of  these  lectures  is  füll  of  the  knmvledge  which  bekmgs  to 
his  subject,  and  has  that  power  of  clear  and  vigorous  expression 
which  results  front  clear  and  vigorous  thought." — SCOTSMAN. 

Bright  (John,  M.P.)— SPEECHES  ON  QUESTIONS  OF 
PUBLIC  POLICY.  By  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bricht,  M.P. 
Edited  by  Professor  Thorold  Rogers.  Author's  Populär  Edition. 
Globe  8vo.     3j.  6d, 

The  Speeches  which  have  been  selected  for  publication  in  these  volumes 
possess  a  value,  as  examples  of  the  art  of  public  speaking,  which  no 
person  will  be  likely  to  underrate.  The  Speeches  have  been  selected 
with  a  view  of  supplying  the  public  with  the  evidence  on  which  Mr. 
Brighfs  friends  asser t  his  right  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
English  statesmen.  They  are  divided  into  groupsf  aecording 
to  their  subjeets.  The  editor  has  naturally  given  promittence  to 
thosc  subjeets  with  which  Mr.  Bright  has  been  specially  idetitified, 
as,  for  example,  India,  America,  Ircland,  and  Parliamcntary 
Reform.  But  nearly  every  topic  of  great  public  interest  on  which 
Mr.  Bright  has  spoken  is  represented  in  these  volumes.  "Mr. 
Brighfs  Speeches  will  always  deserve  to  be  sludied,  as  an  apprefitice- 
ship  to  populär  and  parltamentary  oratory ;  they  will  form 
materialsfer  the  history  of  our  time,  and  niany  brilliant  passages, 
perhaps  sorne  entire  Speeches,  will  really  become  a  part  of  the  Ihing 
literature  of  England  " — Daily  News. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.    Two  Vols.  8vo.     With  Portrait.    2$s. 

Caimes. — Works  by  J.  E.  Cairnes,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Poli- 
tical  Economy  in  University  College,  London. 

ESSAYS     IN    POLITICAL     ECONOMY,     THEORETICAL 

and  APPLIED.    By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political 

Economy  in  University  College,  London.     8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

Contents. — Essays  towards  a  Solution  of  the  Gold  Question — The 

Australian  Episode — The  Course  of  Depreciation — International 

Results — Summary  of  the  Movement — M.   Chevaliers  Vieius — 

Co- Operation  in  the  Slate  Quärries  of  North  Wales— Political 
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Cairnes — continued. 

Economy  and  Land — Political  Jßconomy   and  Laissez-Faire — 
M.  Comte  and  Political  Economy — Bast  tat. 

"  The production  of  ont  of  the  ablest  of  Irving  economists." — ATHB- 
n.cum. 

POLITICAL  ESSAYS.     8vo.     iar.  &/. 

T7ie  follotcing  are  the   Titles  of  the  Essays  in   this  volume :  —  /. 
Colonization  and  Colonial  Government.      II.    The  Revolution  in 
America.     III  International  Imw.    IV.  Fragments  on  Iretand, 
— I.    The  Agricultural  Revolution — Protection  and  Free  Trade. 
2.    The  Emigration.    3.   The  Irish  Cottier.  4.  Irish  Landlordism. 
V.    Cur   Dcfenccs :    A    National  or  a  Standing  Army.       VI. 
Thoughts  on   University  Reform   a  propos  of  the  Irish  Eduea- 
tional  Crisis  of  1865^66.      VII.     The  Prcsent  Position   of  the 
Irish  University  Question — 1873. 
The  Saturday    Review   says9    "  We  reeently  expressed  our  high 
admiration  of  the  former  volume :  and  the  present  one  is  no  less 
remar kable  for  the  qualitics  of  clear  Statement,  so  und  logic,  and 
candid  treatment  of  opponents  which    ivere    conspieuous  in   its 
predecessor.  .   .  .  We  may  safely  say  that  none  of  Mr :  Mill 's  many 
disciplcs  is  a  worthier  representathe  of  the  best  qualities  of  their 
mastcr  than  Professor  Cairnes.1' 

Christie. — the    ballot    and    corruption    and 

EXPENDITURE  AT  ELECTIONS,  a  Collection  of  Essays  and 
Addresses  of  different  dates.  By  W.  D.  Christie,  C.B.,  formerly 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  to 
Brazil ;  Author  of  "  Life  of  the  First  Earl  of  Shaftesbury."  Crown 
8vo.     4s.  6d. 

Air.  Christie  has  been  well  knewn  Jor  upwards  of  thirty  years  as  a 
strenuous  and  able  advocate  for  the  Ballot \  both  in  his  place  in 
Parliament  and  elsezohcre.  The  papers  and  Speeches  here  collected 
are  six  in  number,  exclusive  of  the  Preface  and  Dedication  to  Pro- 
fessor Maurice,  which  contains  many  interesting  historical  detail s 
concerning  the  Ballot.  "  You  have  thought  to  greater  purpose  on 
the  means  of  preventing  electoral  corruption,  and  are  likely  to  be  of 
more  service  in  passing  measures  for  that  highly  important  end, 
than  any  other  person  that  I  could  name" — J.  S.  MlLL,  in  a 
published  letter  to  the  Author,  May  1868. 
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Clarke.— EARLY  ROMAN  LAW.  THE  REGAL  PERIOD. 
By  E.  C.  Clarke,  M.A.,  of  Lracoln's  lim,  BarrMrter-at-Law, 
Lecturer  in  Law  and  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  L*wat  Cambridge. 

The  beginnings  of  Roman  Laware  only  noticed  incidettta/ly  by  Gatus 
or  his paraphrasers  under  yustinian.  They  ort,  however,  so  im- 
portant,  that  this  attempt  to  sei  forth  what  is  known  or  wtay  be 
inferred  about  them,  it  is  expectcd,  will  be  found  of  much  value. 
The  method  adopted  by  the  author  has  been  to  furnish  in  the  text 
of  each  section  a  continuous  account  of  the  subject  in  handt  ample 
quotations  and  refcrences  being  appendcd  in  the  form  of  notes. 
Most  of  the passages  citcd  have  been  arrived  at  by  independeut  read- 
ing  ofthe  original  authorityt  thefew  others  having  been  carefully 
verified.  "Mr.  Clarke  has  brought  fogether  a  great  mass  0/ valtt- 
able  matter  in  an  accessibleform." — Satttrday  Review. 

Corfield  (Professor  W.  H.)— a  DIGEST  OF  facts 
relating  to  the  treatment  and  ütilization 

OF  SEWAGE.  By  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  B.A.,  Professor  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  at  University  College,  London.  8vo. 
los.  6d.     Second  Edition,  correcied  and  enlarged. 

In  this  edition  the  author  has  rez'ised  and  eorreeted  the  entire  work, 
and  made  mauy  important  additions.  The  headings  of  the  einen 
ehapters  are  as  folloiu: — /.  " Early  Systems:  Middeu-Heaps  and 
Cssspools."  II  "FüthandDisease— Cause  atid  Effect."  III  "Im- 
proved  Midden-Pits  and  Cesspools;  Midden-Closds,  Pail-Closetsy 
etc."  IV.  "The Dry-Closet Systems."  V.  "  Water- Closets."  VI 
"  Sewerage."  VII  "Sanitary  Aspects  oj  the  Watcr-Carrying 
System."  VIII  "Value  oj  Seivage;  Injury  to  Rivers."  IX. 
Town  Seicage;  Attempts  at  Ütilization."  X.  "Filtration  and 
Irrigation. n  XI  ilInßuence  of  Sezoage  Farm  ing  on  the  Public 
Health."  An  abridged  aecount  of  the  more  recently  publishea 
researekes  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Appendieest  white  the 
Sttmmary  eontahts  a  concise  statement  of  theviews  which  the  author 
Umsdfkas  been  led  to  adopt ;  references  have  been  rnserted  through- 
out  to  skowfrom  what  sources  tlie  tmmerous  quotations  have  been 
derived,  and  an  Index  has  been  added.  "Mr.  Corfeld's  work  is 
eutitied  to  rank  as  a  Standard  amthority,  no  less  than  a  eonvenient 
handbook,  in  all  matters  relating  to  sewage." — Athenäum. 
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Fawcett.— Works  by  Henry  Fawcett,  M.A.,  M.P.,  FeTlow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  and  Professor  of  Political  Eeonomy  in  the  Univemty 
of  Cambridge  : — 

THE    ECONOMIC    POSITION    OF    THE    BRITISH 
LABOURER.     Extra  fcp.  8vo.     $j. 

731«  toorh  formed  a  portitn  of  a  eourse  of  Lectures  detivered  by  the 
author  m  the  Unh'crsity  of  Cambridge,  amd  he  has  der  med  it 
adzisable  to  retam  many  of  the  exposiiions  of  the  elemeniary  prin- 
ciples  of  Economic  Science.  In  the  Introductory  Chapter  the 
muthor  points  out  the  scope  of  the  work  and  shows  the  vast  import- 
aneeof  the  snbject  in  relation  to  the  commercial prosferity  and  ez'ett 
the  national  e.x  istence  of  B ritain.  Then  fol/ozc  ßi'e  ehapters  on 
41  The  Land  Tetutre  of  England,"  "Cooperation,"  "  The  Causes 
zohich  regulate  \\'a»cs"  "  Trade  Vnions  and  Strikes"  and 
"Emigration.*  The  Examiner  ealls  the work  tla  very  scholarly 
expostiion  on  s^me  of  the  most  essential  qutstions  oj  Politieal 
Eeonomy  ;"  and  the  Noncon  FORM  IST  says  '•//  is  written  ivith 
charming  freshness,  ease,  and  lncidi/y.'% 

MANUAL    OF    PoLITICAL    ECONOMY.    Third  and  Cheapor 
Edition,  with  Two  New  Chaptcrs.     Crown  Svo.     lös.  6d. 

In  this  treatise  no  important  braneh  of  the  snbject  has  been  omitted, 
and  the  auf  hör  beliei'es  that  the  prbtciplcs  zchich  are  therein  ex- 
plaincd  zoill  e  nable  the  reader  to  obtain  a  tolcrably  complete  view  of 
the  zchole  science.  Mr.  Fawcett  has  endeavoured  to  show  hozo 
intimately  Politieal  Eeonomy  is  connected  with  the  practical  ques- 
tions  of  life.  For  the  corrreniertee  of  the  ordinary  reader  and 
especially  for  those  zvho  may  use  the  book  to prepare  themsehes  fer 
examinations,  he  has  prefixed a  z'cry  detailed  summaryof  Contents, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  analysis  of  the  work.  The  nezu 
edition  has  been  so  carefully  rez'ised  that  there  is  searcely  a 
page  in  which  some  improz'cment  has  not  been  iniroduced.  The 
Daily  News  says:  " It  forms  one  of  the  best  introduetions  to  the 
principles  of  the  seience,  and  to  its  practical  applications  in  the 
Problems  of  modern,  and  especially  of  English,  government  and 
society."  "  T7ie  book  is  zv/it/en  throughout"  says  the  Examiner, 
"  Zi'ith  admirable  force,  dearness,  and  brezity,  every  im/ortant 
pari  of  the  subjeet  being  duly  considered." 
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Pawcett  (H.)-continued. 

PAUPERISM  :   ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES.     Crown  8vo. 
$s.  6d. 

In  its  numberfor  March  I  Uh,  187 1,  the  Spectator  Said:  "  We  wish 
Professor  Fawcett  would  devote  a  little  more  o/Ais  time  and energy 
to  the  practica!  consideration  ofthat  monster  problem  of  Pauperismy 
for  the  treatment  of  which  his  economic  knowled^e  and  populär 
sympathies  so  eminently  fit  him."  The  volume  now  published  may 
be  regarded  as  an  annaer  to  the  above  c  hall  enge.  The  seven 
ehapters  ü  comprises  discuss  the  following  subjeets : — /.  "Pauperism 
and  the  old  Poor  Law."  II.  "  The present  Poor  Law  System." 
III.  "The  Increase  of  Population."  IV.  "  National  Education; 
its  Economic  and  Social  Effects."  V.  iiCo-partnership  and  Co- 
operation." VI.  ilThe  English  System  of  Land  Tenure"  VII. 
tlThe  Inclosure  of  Commons."  The  Athenäum  calls  thework 
"  a  repertory  of  interesting  and  well-digested  Information." 

SPEECHES  OX  SOME  CURRENT  POLITICAL  QUES- 
TIONS.      8vo.     ior.  6d. 

ESSAYS  ON  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  By 
Professor  Fawcett,  M.P.,  and  Millicent  Garrett 
Fawcett.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

This  volume  contains  fourteen  papers,  some  of  which  have  appeared 
in  various  Journals  and  periodic  als  ;  others  have  not  before  bcen  • 
published.  They  are  all  on  subjeets  of  great  importance  and  uni- 
versal int  er  est,  and  the  names  of  the  two  authors  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  each  topic  is  discuss  cd  with  füll  knowledge,  great 
ability,  clearness,  and  earnestness.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
titles :— "  Modern  Socialism  ;"  **  Free  Education  in  its  Economic 
Aspects  ;"  "  Pauperism,  Charity,  and  the  Poor  Law  ;"  "  National 
Debt  and  National  Prosperity ;"  "IVhat  can  be  done  for  the 
Agricultural  Labourers ;"  "  The  Education  of  Women  ;"  "  The 
Electoral Disabüities  of  Women  ;"  "  The  Houseof  Lords."  Each 
article  is  signed  with  the  initials  of  its  author.  "  In  every 
respect  a  work  of  note  and  value.  .  .  They  will  all  repay  the 
perusal  ofthe  thinking  reader" — Daily  News. 
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Fawcctt  (Mrs.)— POLITICAL  ECONOMY  for  begin- 
ners. WITH  QUESTIONS.  By  Millicent  Garrett 
Fawcett.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     2s.  6d. 

In  this  little  tuork  are  explained  as  hriefly  as  possible  the  most  Im- 
port ant  principles  of  Political  Economy,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
useful  to  beginners,  and  perhaps  be  an  assistance  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  introducing  the  study  of  Political  Economy  to  schools. 
In  order  to  adapt  the  book  especially  Jor  school  use,  qiustions  have 
been  added  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  In  the  new  edition  (ach 
page  has  been  care/ully  revised,  and  at  the  end  of  each  chapter, 
after  the  questions,  afew  little  puzzles  haze  been  added,  which  will 
give  interest  to  the  book,  and  teach  the  learner  to  thinkfor  himself. 
The  Daily  News  calls  it  ltclear,  compact ,  and  comprehensrve ;*' 
and  the  Spectator  says9  "Mrs.  Fawcetfs  treatise  is  perfectly 
suited  to  its  purpose." 

Frecman  (E.   A.,   M.A.,    D.C.L.)— comparative 

POLITICS.  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  to  which  is 
added  "The  Unity  of  History,"  being  the  Rede  Lecture  delivered 
at  Cambridge  in  1872.     Svo.     14J. 

Godkin  (James).— the  land  war  in  ireland.    a 

History  for  the  limts.  By  James  Gopkix,  Author  of  "Ireland 
and  her  Churches,"  late  Irish  Correspondent  of  the  Times.  8vo. 
\2S. 

A  History  of  the  Irish  Land  Question.  "  Thcre  is  probably  no  othtr 
accountso  compcndious  and  so  ccmplete. " — Fortn  ightly  Review. 

Goschen. — REPORTS  AND  SPEECHES  OX  LOCAL  TAXA- 
TION.    By  George  J.  Goschen,  M.P.     Royal  8vo.     $s. 

Mr.  Goschen,  front  the  position  he  has  held  and  the  attention  he  has 
ghen  to  the  sub/ecl  of  Local  Taxation,  is  well  qualificd  to  deal 
loith  it.  "  The  volume  contains  a  vast  mass  of  Information  of  the 
highest  value. "— Ath  ENVEU M. 

Guide  tO  the  Unprotected,  in  Every  Day  Matters  Re- 
lating  to  Property  and  Income.  By  a  Banker's  Daughter. 
Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     &.  6d. 
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Many  tvidows  and  single  ladies,  and  all  young  peopU,  an  first 
possessmg  money  of  their  own,  are  in  want  of  advice  when  they 
have  commonplace  Business  matter s  to  tratisact.  The  author  of 
this  work  writesfor  those  who  know  nothing.  Her  aim  throughout 
is  to  avoid  all  techmcaHties;  to  gvce  piain  and  praetkal  directions, 
not  only  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  bnt  how  to  do.  it.  "Afany  an 
unprotected  female  will  bless  the  head  which  planned  and  the  hand 
which  compiled  this  admirable  little  mannal.  .  .  .  This  book  was 
very  much  wanted,  and  it  could  not  have  been  better  done" — 
Morning  Star. 

Hill.— CH1LDREN  OF  THE  STATE.  THE  TRAINING  OF 
JUVENILE  PAUPERS.  By  Florence  Hill.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth.     5*. 

In  this  zvork  the]  author  discusses  the  various  Systems  adopted  in  this 
and  other  countries  in  the  treatment  of  pauper  children.  The 
Birmingham  Daily  Gazette  calls  it  "a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  great  and  important  social  question  which  it  so  ably  and 
thoroughly  discusses;  and  it  must  materially  aid  in  producing  a 
zuise  method  of dealing  zoith  the  Children  of  the  State" 

Historicus. — LETTERS  on  SOME  QUESTIONS  of 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Reprintcd  from  the  Times,  with 
considerable  Additions.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Also,  ADDITIONAL 
LETTERS.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  author"1  s  intention  in  these  Letters  was  to  illustrate  in  a  populat 
form  clearly-establishcd  principlcs  of  law,  or  to  refute,  as  occasion 
required,  errors  which  had  obtained  a  mischievous  currency.  He 
hos  endeavoured  to  establish,  by  sufficient  authority,  propositions 
which  have  been  incottsiderately  impugmd,  and  to  point  out  the 
various  methods  of  rcasoning  which  have  led  some  modern  writers 
to  errone^us  conclusions.  The  volume  conlains:  Letters  on  "Rccog- 
nition;"  "On  the  Perils  of  Intervention;"  "The  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Neutral  Nations;"  " On  the  Law  of  Blockade;"  "On 
Neutral  Trade  in  Contraband  of  War;"  "On  Belligerent  Viola- 
tion  of  Neutral  Rights ;"  "TJie  Foreign  Enlistmcnt  Act ;"  "The 
Right  of  Search ;"  extracts  from  letters  on  the  Aßair  of  the 
Trent ;  and  a  paper  on  the  "  Territoriality  of  the  Mcrchant 
Fessel." — "//  is  seldom  that  the  doctrines  of  International  Law  on 
debateable  points  have  been  stated  zcn'th  more  vigour,  precisiont  and 
eertainty."— SatüRDAY  REVIEW. 
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Jevons. — Works  by  W.  Stanley  Jeyons,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  PoKtical  Economy  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  (For 
other  Works  by  the  same  Author,  see  Edücational  and  Philo- 

sOrillCAL   C ATALOG UES.) 

THE  COAL  QUESTION:  Aa  Inquiry  Conceming  the  Progress 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  Probable  Exhanstion  of  our  Coal  Mincs. 
Second  Edition,  revised.     8vo.      ior.  &/. 

44  Dax  by  day"  the  autkor  sajrs,  "it  betontes  more  evident  that  the 
cool  ?ve  happily  possess  in  exe  dient  quaJity  and  abundance  is  the 
mainspring  of  modern  material  cvuilization."  Geologists  and 
other  ivw/v.V«/  authorities  have  of  late  been  hinting  that  the 
supply  of  «Vi?/  is  by  no  tneans  inexhaustible,  and  as  it  is  of  rast 
importance  to  the  conntry  and  the  ivorld  generally  to  knmv  the  real 
State  of  the  casc,  Professor  Jevons  in  this  tvork  has  endeaznmred  to 
sohe  the  question  as  far  as  the  data  at  eommand  ad  mit.  He 
believes  that  should  the  consnmptiou  multiplyfor  rather  more  than 
a  Century  at  its  present  rate,  the  average  deptk  of  ow  cool  mincs 
zvou/d  be  so  redueed that  wecould  not  long  continue  our  present  rate 
of  progress.  ltlfrc  haze  to  mähe  the  momentous  choiee"  he  beliez>est 
"betnven  brief  greatness  and  long-eontinued  prosperity." — "The 
question  of  cur  supply  ofcoal"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "  be 
eomes  a  question  obi'iously  of  life  or  dcath.  .  .  .  The  zvhole  case  is 
italed  with  admirable  clearness  and  cogency.  .  .  .  JVe  may  regard 
his  Statements  as  unanswered  and practically  established" 

THE  THEORY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     8vo.     9s. 

In  this  zcork  Professor  Jerons  endecn'ottrs  to  consb'uet  a  theory  of 
Politieal Fconomy  on  a  mathematical or quantitative  basis,  b  liezing 
th.it  many  of  the  commonly  receiveil theories  in  this  science     e  per» 
tiieiously  erroneous.      The  author  here  attempts  to  treat  Economy 
as  the  Calculus  of  Pleasurc  and  Pain,  and  has  sketched  outt  almost 
irrespeethe  of prezious  opinions,  the  form  rvhieh  the  science,  as  it 
seems  to  himt  must  ultimately  take.      The  theory  consists  in  apply- 
inj  the  differential  calculus  to  the  familiär  notions  of  Wealth, 
Utility,  Value,  Demand,  Supply,  Capital,  Interest,  Labour,  and 
all  the  other  notions  belonging  to  the  daily  Operations  of  itulustry. 
As  the  complete  theory  of  almost  every  other  science  tnrolves  the  use 
ofthat  calculus,  so,  the  author  tkinks,  ive  cannot  have  a  tme  theory 
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of Political  Economy  without  its  aid.  i%  Professor  Jevons  hos  dorn 
invaluable  Service  by  couragcously  claiming  political  economy  to  be 
strictly  a  branch  of  Applied  Malhematics."—VfESThi INSTER 
Review. 

Macdonell.— the  land  question,  with   special 

REFERENCE    TO    ENGLAND    AND    SCOTLAND.      By 
John  Macdonell,  Barrister-at-Law.     8vo.     los.  6d. 

"  His  book  ought  to  be  on  the  table  of  every  land  reformer,  and  will  be 

foumt  to  contain  rnany  interesting Jacts.  Mr.  Macdonell  may  be  coft- 

gratulatedon  having  made  a  tnost  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 

of  a  question  that  cannot  be  examined from  too  many  points."-^ 

EXAMINER. 

Martin.— THE  STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK:  A  Statistical 
and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  Civilized  World. 
Handbook  for  Politicians  and  Merchants  for  the  year  1874.  By 
Frederick  Martin.  Eleventh  Annual  Publication.  Revised 
after  Official  Returns.     Crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Statesmaris  Year-Book  is  the  only  work  in  thcEnglish  language 
which  furnishes  a  clear  and  coneise  account  of  the  actual  condition 
of  all  the  States  of  Europe,  the  civilized  countries  of  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  new  issue  ofthe  ivork  has  been  revised 
and  corrected,  on  the  basis  of  official  reports  receivcd  dircct  from  the 
heads  ofthe  leading  Governments  ofthe  world,  in  rcply  to  letters  sent 
to  them  by  the  Editor.  Through  the  valuable  assistance  thus  given, 
it  has  been  possible  to  collect  an  amount  of  Information,  political, 
Statistical,  and  commcrcial,  ofthe  tatest  date,  and  of  unimpeachable 
trustworthiness,  such  as  no  publication  of  the  same  Und  has  ever 
been  able  to  furnish.     **As  indispensable  as  Bradshaw." — Times. 

Phillimorc— private  law  among  the  romans, 

from  the  Pandects.    By  John  George  Phillimore,  Q.C.     8vo. 
i6j. 

The  author's  belief  that  some  knowlcdge  of  the  Roman  System  of 
Municipal  Law  will  contribute  to  improve  our  own,  has  induced 
him  to  prepare  the  present  work,  His  endeavour  has  been  to  select 
those  parts  ofthe  Digest  which  would  best  show  the  grand  manner 
in  which  the  Roman  Jurist  dealt  with  his  sub/ect,  as  well  as  those 
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which  most  illustrate  the  principles  by  which  he  was  guuled  in 
establishing  the  great  lines  and  propositions  of jurisprutlence,  whieh 
every  lauyer  must  haz>e  frequent  oceasion  to  employ.  "Mr.  J'hilii- 
more  has  done  good  serviee  towards  the  study  of jurisprw/ence  in 
this  country  by  the  production  of  this  volume.  The  work  is  one 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  ofe\*ery  Student." — Athenveum. 

Rogers.— COBDEN  AND  POLITICAL  OPINION.      By  J.  E. 
Thoroi.d  Rogers.    8vo     io*.  &/. 

Smith. — Works  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  : — 

A  LETTER  TO  A  WHIG  MEMBER  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
INDEPENDENCE  ASSOCIATION.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2s. 

This  is  a  Letter \  written  in  1864,  to  a  member  of  an  Association 
formed  in  this  country \  the  purpose  of  which  zvas  "to  lend  assista  nee 
to  the  SJave-owners  oj  the  Southern  States  in  their  attempt  to  effect  a 
disruption  of  the  American  Commonwealth,  and  to  establish  an 
independent  Power %  having,  as  they  declare,  Slavery  forits  corner- 
stone."  Mr.  Smith  endeazvurs  to  show  that  in  doing  so  they 
would  have  committed  a  great  folly  and  a  still  greater  crime. 
7'hroughout  the  Letter  many  Points  of  gener al  and  permanent 
impor tarne  are  discussed. 

THREE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN :  PYM,  CROMWELL 
PITT.  A  Course  of  Lcctures  on  the  Political  History  of  England. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     5/. 

"A  work  which  neither  historian  nor  politician  can  safely  afford  to 
neglect." — Saturday  Review."  **  There  are  out  lines,  clcarlyatid 
boldly  sketchedy  if  mere  out  lines,  ofthe  three  Statesmen  who  grve  the 
tiiles  to  his  lecturesy  whic  hare  well  deserving  oj  study ." —  -Spectator. 

Social  Duties  Considered  with  Reference  to  the 

ORGANIZATION  OF  EFFORT  IN  WORKS  OF  BE- 
NEVOLENCE  AND  PUBLIC  UTILITY.  By  a  Man  op 
Business.     (William  Rathbonk.)    Fcap.  8vo.    4^.  &/. 

The  contents  of  this  Z'aluable  little  book  are — I.   "Social  Disintegra- 
tion."  II.  "Our  Charities—Done and  Undone."  III.  "Organiza- 
tion and  Indh'idual  Benevolence — their  Achievements  and  Short- 
Comings."     IV.   "  Organization    and   Indwidualism — their    Co- 
li 
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Operation  Indispensable."  V.  "Instances  and  Experiments."  VI. 
"  The  Sphere  oj  G&ierument."  ll Conclusion."  The  views  urged 
are  no  sentimental  theories,  bat  have  grenvn  out  of  the  practica!  ex- 
perienee  acquired  in  aetual  work.  "Mr.  RathbonSs  earnest  and 
large-hearted  little  book  teilt  help  to  generale  both  a  targer  and  unser 
charity."  —  BRITISH  QUARTERLY. 

Stephen  (C.  E.)  — THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  POOR; 
Being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  for  and  against  the  Establish- 
ment of  Religious  Sisterhoods  for  Charitable  Purposes.  By 
Carolin  k  Emilia  Stephen.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

Miss   Stephen    defines   Religious   Sisterhoods    as    *'  associations,  the 
Organization  of  ich  ich  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  works  of 
charity  are  either  aets  ofworship  in  themselves,  or  tneatis  to  an  end, 
that  end  being  the  Spiritual  welfare  of  the  objeets  or  the  performers 
oj  those  icorks."     Arguing  from  that  point  of  ztcwt  she  devotes  the 
first  part  of  her  volume  to  a  brief  history  of  relieious  associationsf 
taking  as  specimetis — /.    The  Deaeonesses  of  the  Primitive  Church. 
II.    TheBeguines.  III.    The  Third  Order  of  S.  Francis.  IV.    The 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul.      V.    The  Deaeonesses  of 
Modern  Germany.     In  the  second  pari,  Miss  Stephen  attempts  to 
shoio  what  are  the  real  wants  mel  by  Sisterhoods,  to  what  extent  the 
same  wants  may  be  effectually  met  by  the  Organization   of  corre- 
sponding  institutions  on  a  seatlar  basis,  and  what  are  the  reasons 
for  endeavouring  to  do  so.     **  The  ablest  advocate  of  a  better  litte  of 
Vhirk  in  this  directum  than  we  have  erer  seen." — EXAMINER. 

Stephen  (J.  F.) — Works  by  James  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
Q.C.:  — 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  ENG- 
LAND.    8vo.     i8j. 

The  objeet  of  this  work  is  to  gfce  an  aecount  of  the  general  scope, 
ten/ency,  and  design  of  an  important  part  of  our  institutions, 
ofwhich  surely  none  can  have  a  greater  moral  signifeance,  or  be 
more  closely  connected  ivith  broad  principles  of  moralüy  and 
politics,  than  those  by  which  men  rightfully,  defiberatety,  and  in 
cold  blood,  ktil%  enslave^  am/  otherwise  torment  their  fellow* 
creatures.  The  author  believes  it  possible  to  explain  the  principles 
of  such  a  system  in  a  manner  both  inteUigible  and  interesting. 
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Stephen  (J.  F.) — continued. 

The  Contents  are—I.  "The  IVinincc  ofi  the  Criminell  law." 
II.  " Ilistorical  Sketch  ofi English  Criminal  Imw."  III.  "Defi- 
nition 0/ Crime  in  General."  IV.  "  Classification  and  Definition 
0/  Particular  Crimes."  V.  " Criminal  Procedure  in  Geneial." 
VI.  "English  Criminal  Procetiure.,%  VII.  "The  Principles  0/ 
Exndence  in  Relation  to  the  Criminal  Laie."  VIII.  "English 
Pules  0/  Evidente."  IX.  "English  Criminal  Isgislaticn." 
The  last  1 50  f>ages  are  oecupied  with  the  discussion  0/  a  number 
ofi  important  cares.  "Pciders  fi'el  in  his  book  the  confidettee  ivhieh 
attaehes  to  the  writings  0/  a  man  70/10  has  a  great  practical 
acquaintance  ivith  the  matter  ofi  which  he  7orites,  and  lawyers  will 
agree  that  it  fully  satisfies  the  Standard  of  professional  aecuraey" 
— S  AT  u  R  D A Y  R E v  1 EW .  "  Ms  style  is  forcible  and  perspieuous,  a nd 
singularly  free  from  the  unneeessary  use  oj  professional  terms." — 
Spkctator. 

THE  INDIAN   EVIDENCE  ACT  (I.  of  1872).    With  an  lntro- 

duetion  on  the  Principles  ofjudicial  Evidence.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 

Xo  one  is  more  competent  than  Mr.  Filzjames  Stephen  to  write  on 

the  subjeet  of  which  Ju  here  treats.      The  Introduktion,  indeed, 

may  be  regurded  as  a  short  treatise  on  the  theory  of  evidence,  and, 

in  eonneetion  7vith  the  appettdexi Act  ofi 1S72,  t/teawhor  hopes  it  may 

proi'e  usefiul  to  civil  servants  ivho  are  preparing  in  England  fior 

their  Indian  career,  and  to  the  law  sttutents  in  Indian  Universities. 

The  subjeet  is  one  which  reaches  fiar  beyond  laiv.      The  law  ofi 

cvLience  is  nothing  unless  it  isfiounded  upon  a  rational  coneeption 

ofi  the  manner  in  which  truth  as  to  all  matters  ofi fiact  whatever  oughl 

to  be  investigated.       The  fiour  Chaptcrs  ofi  the  Introduction  are — /. 

General  Distribution   ofi  the  Subjeet ;    II.   A  Statein  nt  ofi  the 

Principles   ofi  Induction   and  Deduction,  and  a   Comparison   ofi 

their  Application  to  Scientific  and  Judicial  Inquiries ;  III.  The 

Theory  ofi  Relevancy,  7ütth  Illustration  ;  IV.  General  Observations 

on  the  Indian  Evidence  Act. 

Thornton.— ON  LABOUR  :  Its  Wrongful  Claims  and  Righlful 
Dues ;  Its  Actual  Present  State  and  Possible  Future.  13y  William 
Thomas  Thornton,  C.B.,  Author  of  "  A  Plea  for  Pcasant  Pro- 
prietors,"  etc.     Second  Edition,  revised.     Svo.     14J. 
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The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  endeavour  to  find  "a  curefor  human 
destitution,"  the  search  öfter  which  has  been  the  passion  and  the 
work  of  the  author's  life.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  books, 
and  each  book  in/o  a  number  of  chapters.  Book  I  iiLabour1s 
Causes  of  Discontent."  LL  liLabour  and  Capital  in  Debate." 
ILL  "Labour  and  Capital  in  Antagonism."  IV.  **Labourand 
Capital  in  Alliance."  All  the  highly  important problems  in  Social 
and  Political  Eeonomy  connected  with  Labour  and  Capital  are 
here  discussed  with  knowledge,  vigour%  and  originality,  and  for  a 
noble  pur pose.  The  ntw  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
considerably  enlarged.  "  We  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  his  work 
the  result  of  independent  thought,  high  moral  aim,  and  generous 
intrepidity  in  a  noble  cause.  ....  A  really  valuable contribution. 
The  number  of  facts  accumutated,  both  historüal  and  Statistical^ 
make  an  especially  valuable  Portion  of  the  work." — Westminstkr 
Review. 
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WORKS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SCIENCE 
OR  THE  HISTORY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

(For  Editions  of  Grcek  and  Latin  Classical  Authors,  Gram- 
mars,  and  ot her  School  works,  see  Educational  Catalogue.) 

Abbott.—  A  SIIAKESPERIAN  GKAMMAR  :  An  Attempt  to 
illustrate  soinc  of  the  DifFereuccs  between  Elizabethan  and  Modern 
English.  By  the  Kev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the 
City  of  London  School.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  students  of  Shakespeare  and 
Bacon  with  a  short  systemaiic  aecount  of  some  points  of  difference 
hetzveen  Elizabethan  Syntax  ami  our  own.  The  dem  and  for  a  third 
edition  within  a  year  of  the  public ation  of  the  first%  has  encouraged 
the  author  to  ettdeavour  to  mähe  the  work  somewkat  more  useful, 
and  to  r ender  ü,  as  far  as  possihle,  a  complete  book  of  reference  for 
all  difficulties  of  Shakesperian  Syntax  or  Prosody.  For  th  is  purpose 
the  whole  of  Shakespeare  has  been  re-ready  and  an  attempt  has  been 
t/tade  to  i tu  lüde  within  this  edition  the  explanation  of  every 
idiomatic  difficulty  (where  the  text  is  not  confessedly  corrupt)  that 
comes  within  the province  ofagrammar  as  distinetfrom  a  glossary. 
The  great  objeet  beingto  makea  useful  book  of  reference  for  students 
and  for  classes  in  schools ,  several Plays  have  been  indexedsofully, 
that  with  the  aid  ofa  glossary  and  historical  notes  the  references 
will  serve  for  a  complete  commentary.  "A  critical  inqutry,  con- 
dueted  with  great  skill  and  knowledge,  and  with  all  the  appliances 
of  modern  philolog)\"—V ALL  Mall  Gazette.  "Valuable  not 
only  as  an  aid  to  the  eritical  study  of  Shakespeare,  but  as  tending  to 
familiarize  the  reader  with  Elizabethan  English  in  generali' — 
Athenäum. 
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Besant.— STUDIES  IN  EARLY  FRENCH  POETRY.  By 
Walter  Besant,  M.  A.     Crown  8vo.    Ss.  6<l. 

A  sort  oj '  impression  rests  on  tnost  miiids  that  Frctich  literature  begins 
with  the  "siede  de  Louis  Quatorze;"  atty  previous  liierature  being 
for  the  most  part  unknown  or  ignored.  Feto  know  anything  of  the 
enormous  literary  activity  that  began  in  the  thirteenth  Century,  was 
carriedon  by  Rulebeuf,  Marie  de  France,  Gaston  de  Foix,  Thibault 
de  Champagne,  and  Lorris;  was  fostered  by  Charles  of  .Orleans, 
by  Margaret  of  Valois,  by  Francis  the  First;  that  gave  a  crowd  of 
versifiers  to  France,  enriched,  strcngthened,  devehped,  and  fix  cd  the 
French  längttage,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Corneille  and  for 
Racine.  The present  work  aims  to  afford  information  and  direction 
touching  these  early  efforts  of  France  in  poetical  literature.  iiIn  one 
moderately  sized  volume  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  us  to  the  very 
best,  if  not  to  all  of  the  early  French  poets." — Athenäum. 
liIndustry,  the  itisight  of  a  scholar,  and  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for 
his  subject,  combine  to  make  it  of  very  considerable  value" — 
SPectator. 

Hadley.— essays    philological    and    critical. 

Selected  from  the  Papers  of  James  Hadley,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Yale  College,  &C;     8vo.     i6j. 

■ 

Haies.— LONGER  ENGLISH  POEMS.  With  Notes,  Philo- 
logical and  Explanatory,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teaching  of 
English.  Chiefly  for  use  in  Schools.  Edited  by  J  W.  Hales, 
M.  A.,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Lecturer  in  English  Literature  and  Classical  Compositum 
at  Kin£'s  College  School,  London;  &c.  &c.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
<Lr  6d. 

This  work  has  been  in  preparation  for  some  ycars,  and  part  of  it 
has  been  used  as  a  class-book  by  the  Editor  for  the  last  two  years. 
It  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  the  Critical  study  of  English  Literature, 
atul  contains  one  or  niore  of  the  larger  poems,  each  complete,  of 
prominent  English  Authors  from  Spettscr  to  Shelley,  including 
Burni  Sarurday  Night  and  Twa  Dogs.  In  all  cases  the  ori- 
ginal sfelling  and  the  textofthe  best  editions  have  been  given  ;  only 
in  one  or  two  poems  has  it  been  deemed  necessary  to  make  slight 
Omission s  and  changes,  that  the  ilreverence  dueto  boys  might  be 
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well  obsened."  The  latter  half  of  the  zvlume  is  occupied  with 
copious  notes,  criticaly  etymological,  and  explanatoryt  calculatea  to 
give  the  learner  much  insighl  in  the  structure  and  connection  of  the 
English  tongue.     An  Index  to  the  notes  is  appended. 

Harc— FRAGMENTS  OF  TWO  ESSAYS  IN  ENGLISH 
PHILOLOGY.  By  the  late  Julius  Charles  Hare,  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  I.ewes.     8vo.     3*.  6d. 

Helfenstein  (James).— a  COMParative  GRAMMAR 

OF  THE  TEUTONIC  LANGUAGES  :  Being  at  the  same 
time  a  Hiitorical  Gram  mar  of  the  English  Language,  and  com» 
prising  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Early  English,  Modern  English, 
Icelandic  (Old  Norse),  Danish,  Swedish,  Old  High  German, 
Middle  High  German,  Modern  German,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Frisian, 
and  Dutch.     By  James  Helfenstein,  Ph.D.     8vo.     i&r. 

This  toork  traees  the  different  Stades  of  development  through  wkick  the 
varwus  Teutonic  languages  have  passed,  and  the  laws  which  have 
regulated  their  growth.  The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  study  the 
relation  which  these  languages  bear  to  one  a  not  her,  and  to  the  Eng" 
lish  languige  in  particular,  to  which  special  attention  is  devoted 
thrcughout.  fn  the  chapters  on  Ancieni  and  Middle  Teutonic 
languages  no  grammatical  form  is  omitted  the  knowlettgr  of  which 
is  requireii  for  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  whether  Gothic  or 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Early  English.  To  each  chapter  is  preßxed  a 
sketch  showing  the  relation  of  the  Teutonic  to  the  cognate  languages, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit.  Those  who  have  mastered  the  book 
will  l>e  in  a  Position  to  proceed  with  intelligettre  to  the  more  elaborate 
works  of  Grimm ,  Bopp,  Pott,  Schleicher,  and  others. 

Morris.— HISTORICAL  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  ACCI- 
PENCE,  comprising  Chapters  on  the  History  and  Development 
of  the  Language,  and  on  Word-formation.  Bythe  Rev.  Richard 
Morris,  LL. I).,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philol.  Soc, 
Lecturer  on  English  Language  and  Literature  in  King's  College 
School,  Editor  of  "  Specimens  of  Early  English,"  etc.,  etc. 
Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

Dr.  Morris  has  endeavoured  to  write  a  work  which  can  be  profitably 
usetl  by  Student s  and  by  the  upper  forms  in  our  public  schools.    //is 
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almost  unequalled  knowledge  of  early  English  Literature  renders 
him  peculiarly  qualified  to  write  a  work  of  this  kind ;  and  English 
Grammar,  he  believes,  without  a  refcrence  to  the  older  forms,  must 
appear  altogether  anomalous,  iticonsistent,  and  unintelligible.  In 
the  writing  of  this  volume,  moreover,  he  has  taken  advantage  ofthe 
researches  into  our  language  made  by  all  the  most  eminettl  scholars 
in  England,  America,  and  on  the  Continent.  The  author  shows 
the  place  of  English  among  the  languages  of  the  world,  eapounds 
cl early  and  with  great  minuteness  "  Grimmas  Law,"  gives  a  brief 
history  of  the  English  language  and  an  account  of  the  various 
dialects,  investigates  the  history  and  principles  of  Phonology, 
Orthography,  Accent,  and  Etymology,  and  devotes  severat  chapters 
to  the  eonsideration  of  the  various  Parts  of  Speech,  and  the  final 
one  to  Derivation  and  Word-formation. 

Peile  (John,  M.A.)  —  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK 
AND  LATIN  ETYMOLOGY.  By  John  Peile,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ'»  College,  Cambridge, 
formerly  Teacher  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
New  and  revised  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     ioj.  6d. 

These  Philological  Lectures  are  the  result  of  Notes  made  during  the 
author1  s  readingfor  some  years  previous  to  their  publica Hon.  These 
Notes  were  put  into  the  shape  oj  lectures,  delwercd  at  Christ's 
College,  as  one  sei  in  the  ik  Intercollegiate"  list.  They  have  been 
printed  with  some  additions  ami  modifications,  but  substantially 
as  they  were  delivered.  "The  book  may  be  accepted  as  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of  language." — Saturday 
Review. 

Philology.— THE  JOURNAL  OF  SACRED  AND  CLAS- 
SICAL  PHILOLOGY.     Four  Vols.  8vo.     12s.  6d. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY.  New  Series.  Edited  by  W. 
G.  Clark,  M.A.,  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  and  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  M.A.  Nos.  I.,  IL,  III.,  and  IV.  8vo.  ^s.  6d.  each. 
(Half-yearly.) 

Roby  (H.  J.)— A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE, 
FROM  PLAUTUS  TO  SUETONIUS.  By  Henry  John 
Roby,   M.A.,   late  Fellow  of  St.   John's  College,  Cambridge. 
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Part  I.  containing : — Book  I.  Sounds.  Book  II.  Inflexions. 
Book  III.  Word  Formation.  Appendices.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  an  independent  and  careful  study  of  the 
writers  of  the  strictly  Classical  period,  the  period  embraeed  between 
the  time  of Flaut us  and  that  of  Suetonius.  The  author**  aim  has 
been  to  give  thefacts  of  the  language  in  asfew  words  as  possible.  It 
will  befound  that  the  arrangement  of  the  bookand  the  treatment  of 
the  various  divisions  differ  in  tnany  respects  from  those  ofprevious 
grammars.  Mr.  Roby  has  given  special  ptominence  to  the  treat- 
ment  of  Sounds  and  VVord-formation  ;  and  in  the  First  Book  he  has 
done  much  ttnvards  scttling  a  discussion  which  is  at  present  largely 
engaging  the  attention  of  scholarst  ziz.t  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Classical  languages.  In  the  füll  Appendices  will  befound  various 
valuable  details  still  further  illustrating  the  subjeets  discussed  in  the 
text.  The  aulhor's  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  critic  is  already 
well  knenvn,  and  the  publishers  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  his 
present  work  will  take  its  place  as  perhaps  the  most  original,  exhaus- 
tive%  and  scientific  grammar  of  the  Latin  language  that  has  euer 
issued  from  the  British  press.  "The  book  is  marked  by  the  clear 
and  practical  insight  of  a  master  in  his  art.  It  is  a  book  which 
iruuld  do  hottour  to  any  counlry. " — ATHENÄUM.  "Brings  before 
the  student  in  a  methodical  form  the  best  results  of  modern  philology 
bearing  on  the  Latin  language." — SCOTSMAN. 


Taylor  (Rev.  Isaac).— WORDS  AND  PLACES  ;  or, 
Etymolo<jical  Illustrations  of  Ilistory,  Ethnology,  and  Geography. 
By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  com- 
pressed.     With  Maps.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 

ltIn  this  edition  the  work  has  been  recast  with  the  Intention  ojßtting  it  # 
for  the  use  of  students  and  general  readers,  rather  than,  as 
before,  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  philologers.  The  book 
has  already  been  adopted  by  many  leaehers,  and  is  prtscribed 
as  a  text-book  in  the  Cambridge  Higher  Examinations  for 
Women:  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  reduced  size  and  price,  and 
the  other  changes  now  introduced,  may  make  it  nwre  gttierally 
useful  than  heretofore  for  Educatwnal  purposes. 
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Trench  (R.  C.)—conrinued. 

ENGLISH  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  Eighth  Edition,  revifed 
and  impruvcd.     Fcap.  8vo.    4*.  6d. 

This  is  a  serics  of  eight  Lectures,  in  the  first  of  which  Archbishop 
Trench  consiäers  the  English  language  as  it  now  is,  decomposa  some 
specimens  ofit,  andthus  discovers  of  whai  dements  it  is  compact.  In 
thc  second  Ixcture  he  considers  what  the  language  might  have  been 
if  the  Norman  Conquest  had  never  taken  place.  In  the  following 
rix  lectures  he  instiiutes  from  various  points  of  view  a  comparison 
between  the presmt  language  and  thepast,  points  out  gains  which  it 
has  madc,  losscs  which  it  has  endured,  and  generally  calls  attention 
to  some  ofthe  more  important  changes  through  which  it  has  passed, 
or  is  at  present  pasring. 

A  SELECT  GLOSSARY  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  USED 
FORMERLY  IN  SKNSES  DIFFERENT  FROM  THEIR 
PRESENT.     Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo.     4s. 

This  alphabetically  arranged  Glossary  contains  many  of  the  most 
important  of  those  Engiish  words  which  in  the  course  of  time  have 
gradually  chan»cd  their  meanings.  The  author's  object  is  to point 
out  some  of  thcse  changes,  to  suggest  how  many  more  there  may  bet 
to  show  hozv  slight  and  subtle,  white,  yet  most  real,  these  changes 
have  offen  been,  Co  trace  here  and  there  the  progressive  stcps  by 
which  the  old  meaning  has  been  pul  off  and  the  neiu  put  on — the 
exact  road  which  a  word  has  travelled.  The  author  thus  hopes  to 
render  some  assistance  to  those  who  rcgard  this  as  a  sennceable  dis- 
cipline  in  the  training  of  their  own  minds  or  the  minds  of  others. 
Although  the  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  Glossary,  it  will  befound  as 
interesting  as  a  series  oj  brief  well-told  biographies. 

ON  SOME  DEFICIENCIES  IN  OUR  ENGLISH  DICTION- 
ARIES  :  Being  the  snbstance  of  Two  Papers  read  before  the 
Philological  Society.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
8vo.    $s. 

Vood—  Works   by  H.    T.    W.    Wood,   B.A.,    Cläre   College, 
Cambridge :  — 

THE  RECIPROCAL  INFLUENCE  OF  ENGLISH  AND 
FRENCH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.    Crown  8vo.    zs  td. 
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Trench  (R.  C)—continued. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  BETWEEN 
THE  PUBLICATION  OF  WICLIF'S  BIBLE  AND  THAT 
OF  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  ;  A.D.  1400  to  A.D.  1600. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

This  Essay  gained  the  Le  Bas  Prizefor  the  year  1870.  Besides  th$ 
Introductory  Section  explaning  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  Essay, 
there  are  other  three  Sections  and  three  Appendices.  Section  II. 
treats  of  "  English  before  Chaucer. "  III  « '  Chaucer  to  Caxion. " 
IV,  li From  Caxton  to  the  Authorized  Version." — Appendix:  I. 
"Table  of  English  Literalure,"  A.D.  1300 — A.D.  161 1.  II 
"  Early  English  Bible."  III  "  Inßectional  Changes  of  the  Verb." 
This  will  befound  a  mostvaluable  help  in  the  study  ofour  language 
during  the  period  embraced  in  the  Essay,  "Aswego  with  him, ' ' 
the  Athenäum  says,  ' '  we  learn  somcthing  new  at  every  step. 
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Yonge.-^HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  NAMES.  By  Char- 
lotte M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe."  Two 
Vols.     Crown  8vo.     1/.  u. 

Miss  Yonge9 s  work  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  authority  on  the  interesl- 
.  ing  subject  ofwhich  it  treats,     Until  she  wrote  on  the  subject,  the 
history  0/ names— especially  Christian  Names  as  distinguished from 
Surnames — had  been  but  little  examined ;  nor  why  one  should  be 
populär  and  another  forgotten — why  one  should flourish  through-  \ 

out  Europe,  another  in  one  eountry  alone,  another  around  some  1 

petty  district.     In  each  case  she  has  tried  to  find  out  whence  the  j 

name  came,  whether  it  had  a  patron,  and  whether  the  patron  took 
itfrom  the  myths  or  heroes  of  his  own  eountry,  orfrom  the  mean- 
ing  ofthe  words.  She  has  then  tried  to  classify  the  names,  as  to 
treat  them  merely  alphabetically  would  destroy  all  t heir  interesl  and 
connection.  They  are  classified  first  by  language,  beginnittg  with 
Hebrew  and  Coming  down  through  Greek  and  Latin  to  Celtic, 
Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  other  sourees,  ancient  and  modern  ;  then 
by  meaning  or  spirit.  **An  almost  exhaustwe  treatmmt  of  the 
subject  .  .  .  The painstaking  toil  of  a  tßwughtful and  cultured  mind 
on  a  mlßst  interesting  thcme." — London  Quarterly. 
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